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THE  VARIETY  AND  UNITY  OF  HISTORY 


■ 


BY  WOODROW  WILBON 

Toodrow  Wilflon,  Pnwdcnt  of  Prim'vton  Unirpreitv.  b.  Stnimton,  Vimnin, 
December  2S,  1850.  A.B.  Princvton  Univonity.  '1879;  A.M.  1S82.  Fli.D. 
JohM  Hopkins.  1886.  Litt,I>.  Ynle,  IdOL.  LL.D.  Woke  Forest  College.  18S7; 
Tulftne  Uaiv^nity,  1897;  Jolm-t  Kn}>k;n«.  I9DI;  Rul««r»Co)l(%r,  I9U2;  Uni- 
veraity  of  Pennsylvania,  1903;  Browu  Uuivcraity,  lw3.  Post-gratluftte,  Uni- 
TenitvofVirginiAand  Johos  Hopkins  rniversity.  AsMciate  Proff«»orHi.M.ory 
and  Polittea]  Eotiiomy ,  Bryn  fc!kwr  Colk-ge,  I88&-88.  Pmtt^MOT  HlnUirv  itiid 
PoHticRJ  J'conoiny,  \V'«iley'Bn  Univwity.  18^90.  Professor  Jumprud^noe 
and  Politics,  Priiicnton  fnivonity,  aiiice  1800.  Uember  American  Inatituti^  of 
Artfl  and  I#etlera,  American  Hisrtiirical  Asaociatinn,  .Anierican  Economic  .Vaao- 
ciation,  American  Academy  Political  and  Social  ScicDCO.  Ameriran  Philoaophi- 
cal  8oc4rty.  8aut)ii!ni  UisCory  Asnciation.  Corresponding  Member  MbsbbcKu- 
setla  Uifitiirica]  .Sodrty.  Author  ol  Conffreuiatutl  Goremmeni;  An  Old  Maakr 
and  Other  HftaifK,  Georgt  Wathin^fim;  A  History  oj  Iht  Amtrictin  Ptoptf.] 

We  have  seen  the  dawa  and  the  early  morning  hours  of  a  now  age 
in  the  writing  of  history,  and  the  morning  is  now  broadening  about 
ua  into  day.  When  the  day  is  full  we  shall  sec  that  minute  research 
and  broad  sj-nthcais  are  not  hostile  but  friendly  methods,  cooperating 
toward  a  common  end  which  neither  can  reach  alone.  No  piece  of 
history  is  true  when  set  apart  to  itself,  divorced  and  isolated.  It  is 
part  of  an  iniricatcly  various  whole,  and  must  needs  be  put  in  its 
place  in  the  netted  scheme  of  events  to  receive  its  true  color  and 
estimation;  and  yet  it  must  be  itself  individually  studied  and  con- 
trived if  the  whole  is  not  to  be  weakened  by  its  imperfection.  Whole 
and  pert  are  of  one  warp  and  woof.  I  think  that  we  are  in  a  temper 
to  realize  this  now,  and  to  come  to  happy  terms  of  harmony  with 
rejgard  to  the  principles  and  the  objects  which  we  shall  hold  most 
dear  in  the  pursuit  of  our  several  tasks. 

I  know  that  in  some  quarters  there  is  still  a  ftmdamental  difference 
of  opinion  as  to  the  aim  and  object  of  historical  writing.  Some  regard 
history  as  a  mere  record  of  experience,  a  huge  memorandum  of  events, 
of  the  things  done,  attempted,  or  neglected  in  bringing  the  world  to 
the  present  stage  and  posture  of  its  affairs,  —  a  book  of  precedent* 
to  which  to  turn  for  instniction,  correction,  and  reproof.  Others 
regard  it  aa  a  book  of  interpretation,  rather,  in  which  to  study  motive 
and  the  methods  of  the  human  spirit,  the  ideals  that  elevate  and  the 
ideals  that  debase;  from  which  we  arc  to  derive  assistance,  not  »o 
much  in  action  as  in  thought;  a  record  of  evolution,  in  which  we 
are  not  likely  to  find  repetitions,  and  in  reading  which  our  inquiry 
should  be  of  processes,  not  of  prcce^lents.    The  two  views  are  not, 
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upon  anaU-sis,  so  far  apart  as  they  at  firat  appear  to  be.  I  think  that 
we  shall  all  agree,  upon  reflection  and  after  a.  little  explanation  of 
the  terms  we  use,  that  what  we  seek  in  history  is  the  manifestation 
and  development  of  the  human  spirit,  whether  we  seek  it  in  precedents . 
or  in  processes. 

All  of  the  many  ways  of  writing  histor>'  may  be  reduced  to  two. 
Tliere  are  those  who  write  history,  as  there  are  those  who  read  it, 
only  for  the  sake  of  the  story.  Their  study  is  of  plot,  their  narrative 
goea  by  ordered  sequence  and  seeks  the  dramatic  order  of  events; 
men  appear,  in  their  view,  always  In  organized  society,  under  loaders 
and  subject  to  common  forces  making  this  way  or  that;  details  are 
for  the  intensification  of  the  impression  made  by  the  main  move- 
ment in  mass:  there  is  the  unity  and  the  epic  progress  of  The  Decline 
and  Fall,  or  the  crowded  but  always  ordered  composition  of  one  of 
Macaulay'a  canvases;  cause  and  effect  move  obvious  and  majestic 
upon  the  page,  and  the  story  is  of  the  large  force  of  nations.  This  is 
history  embodied  in  "events,"  centering  in  the  targe  transactions 
of  epochs  or  of  peoples.  It  is  history  in  one  kind,  upon  which  there 
are  many  variants.  History  io  the  other  kind  devotes  itself  to  analy- 
sis, tx>  interpretation,  to  the  ilhimination  of  the  transactions  of  which 
it  treats  by  lights  let  in  from  every  side.  It  has  its  own  standard  of 
measurement  in  reckoning  transactions  groat  or  small,  bases  its 
asseasmenta,  not  upon  the  numbers  involved  or  the  noise  and  reputa- 
tion of  the  day  itself  in  which  they  occurred,  so  much  as  upon  their 
intrinsic  significance,  seen  now  in  after  days,  as  an  index  of  what  the 
obscure  men  of  the  mass  thought  and  cndund,  indications  of  the 
forces  making  and  to  be  made,  the  intimate  biography  of  daily 
thought.  Here  interest  centres,  not  so  ranch  in  what  happened  as  in 
what  underlay  the  happening;  not  so  much  in  the  tides  as  in  the 
silent  forces  that  lifted  them.  Economic  history  is  of  this  quality, 
and  the  history  of  religious  belief,  and  the  history  of  literature,  where 
it  traces  the  map  of  opinion,  whether  in  an  age  of  certainty  or  in  an 
age  of  doubt  and  change. 

The  interest  of  hlstorj'  in  both  kinds  is  essentially  the  same.  Each 
in  its  kind  is  a  record  of  the  human  spirit.  In  one  sort  we  seek  that 
spirit  manifested  in  action,  where  effort  is  organized  upon  the  great 
scale  and  leadership  displayed.  It  stirs  our  pulses  to  be  made  aware 
of  the  mighty  forces,  whether  of  exaltation  or  of  passion,  that  play 
through  what  men  have  done.  In  the  other  sort  of  history  we  seek 
the  spirit  of  man  manifested  in  conception,  in  the  quiet  tides  of 
thought  and  emotion  making  up  the  minor  bays  and  inlets  of  our 
various  life  of  complex  otrcumatanoe,  in  the  private  accumulation  of 
events  which  lie  far  away  from  the  sound  of  drum  or  trumpet  and 
constitute  no  part  of  the  pomp  of  great  affairs.  The  interest  of  human 
history  is  that  it  is  human.  It  is  a  tale  that  moves  and  quickens  us. 
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We  do  not  approach  it  aa  we  approach  the  story  of  nature.  The 
records  of  geology,  stupendous  and  venerable  us  they  are,  written 
large  and  small,  with  infinite  variety,  upon  the  faces  of  great  moun- 
tains and  of  shadowed  cafions  or  in  the  fine  shale  of  the  valley, 
buried  deep  in  the  frame  of  the  globe  or  lying  upon  the  surface,  do 
not  hold  us  to  the  same  vivid  attention.  Human  liii^tor>'  has  no  such 
muniment  towers,  no  such  deep  and  ancient  secrete,  no  such  mighty 
successions  of  e\'ents  as  those  which  the  geologist  explores;  but  the 
geologist  does  not  stir  ua  as  the  narrator  of  even  the  moat  humble 
dealings  of  our  fellow  men  can  stir  us.  And  it  is  so  with  the  rest  of 
the  history  of  nature.  Even  the  development  of  animal  life,  though 
we  deem  its  evolution  part  of  ours,  seems  remote,  impersonal,  no 
part  of  any  affair  that  wc  can  touch  with  controlling  impulse  or 
fashion  to  our  plciunirc.  It  is  the  things  which  we  determine  which 
most  deeply  concern  us,  our  voluntary  life  and  action,  the  reJcase  of 
our  spirits  in  thought  and  act.  If  the  philosophers  were  to  convince 
us  that  there  is  in  fact  no  will  of  our  own  in  any  matter,  our  interest 
in  the  historj'  of  mankind  would  slacken  and  utterly  change  its  face. 
The  ordered  sequences  of  nature  are  outside  of  us,  foreign  to  our 
wUIb,  but  these  things  of  our  own  touch  ua  nearly. 

It  is  the  honorable  distinction  of  historical  writing  in  our  day 
that  it  has  become  more  broadly  and  intimately  human.  The  instinct 
of  the  time  is  social  rather  than  political.  We  would  know  not  merely 
how  law  and  government  proceed  but  also  how  society  breeds  its 
forces,  how  these  play  upon  the  individual,  and  how  the  individual 
affecta  them.  Law  and  government  ore  but  one  expression  of  the 
life  of  society.  They  are  regulative  rather  than  generative,  and  his- 
torians of  our  day  have  felt  that  in  writing  political  and  legal  history 
they  were  upon  the  surface  only,  not  at  the  heart  of  affairs.  The 
minute  studies  of  the  specialist  have  been  brought  about,  not  merely 
by  the  natural  exigencies  of  the  German  seminar  n^ethod  of  instnir- 
tion,  not  merely  by  the  fact  that  the  rising  tide  of  doctors'  theses 
has  driven  would-be  candidates  for  degrees  to  the  high  and  dry 
places,  after  all  the  rich  lowland  had  been  covered,  but  also  by  a  very 
profound  and  genuine  change  of  view  on  the  part  of  the  masters  of 
hiatorj-  themselves  with  regard  to  what  should  be  the  distinctive 
material  of  their  study.  Before  our  modem  day  of  specialization 
there  was  virtually  no  historj*  of  religion,  or  of  law,  or  of  literature,  or 
of  language,  or  of  art.  Fragments  of  these  things  were,  of  course, 
caught  in  the  web  of  the  old  narratives,  but  the  great  writers  of  the 
older  order  looked  at  them  with  attention  only  when  they  emerged, 
grass  and  obvious,  upon  the  surface  of  affairs.  Law  was  part  of  the 
movement  of  politics  or  of  the  patent  economic  forees  that  lay  near 
the  intcresta  of  government.  Religion  was  not  individual  belief,  but 
as  it  were  the  politics  of  an  institution,  of  the  church,  which  was  but 
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the  state  itseir  in  another  guise.  Literature  concerned  theni  only  as 
it  became  the  wind  of  opinion  beating  upon  the  laboring  ship  of 
state,  or  when  some  sudden  buret  of  song  gave  a  touch  of  imaginative 
glory  to  the  domestic  annala  of  the  nation  which  wna  ihi-ir  (heme. 
Art  came  within  their  view  only  when  it  was  part,  of  the  public  work 
of  some  Pericles  or  became  itself  part  of  the  intricate  web  of  politics, 
as  in  the  Italian  states  of  the  Renaissance.  Language  concerned 
them  not  at  all,  except  as  its  phrasein  once  and  again  spoke  the  tem- 
per of  an  epoch  or  its  greater  variations  betokened  the  birth  of 
new  nations. 

And  all  this  because  their  interest  was  in  affairs  of  state,  in  the 
organized  and  coordinated  efforts  of  the  body  politic,  in  opinions 
and  influences  which  moved  men  in  the  nmss  and  governed  the  actions 
of  kings  and  their  ministcra  of  state  at  home  and  abroad.  In  brief, 
thoirintcrestwasin  "events."  It  is  curious  and  instructive  to  examine 
what  we  mean  by  that  much-used  word.  We  mean  always,  I  take  it, 
some  occurrence  of  large  circumstance,  —  no  private  affair  transacted 
in  a  comer,  but  something  observed  and  open  to  the  public  view, 
noticeable  and  known,  —  and  not  fortuitous,  either,  but  planned, 
concerted.  There  can,  properly  speaking,  be  no  "event"  aithout 
organized  effort:  it  is  not  a  thing  of  the  individual.  Literature  is 
excluded,  by  definition,  and  art,  and  language,  and  much  of  religion 
that  is  grounded  in  unobser\'ed  belief,  and  all  the  obscure  pressure 
of  economic  want,  A  history  of  "events  "  cannot  be  a  history  of  the 
people;  it  can  only  be  a  historj' of  the  life  of  the  body  iwlitic,  of 
the  things  which  statesmen  obser\'e  and  act  upon. 

The  flpcrialist  ha«  taught  us  that,  the  deepest  things  are  often  those 
which  never  spring  to  light  in  evenls,  and  that  the  bn'tviing-ground 
of  events  themselves  lies  where  the  historian  of  the  state  seldom 
extends  hLs  explorations-  It  is  not  true  that  a  community  is  merely 
the  aggregate  of  those  who  compose  it.  The  parts  are  so  disposed 
among  us  that  the  minority  governs  more  often  than  the  majority. 
But  influence  and  mastery  arc  subtle  things.  They  proceed  from 
forces  which  come  to  the  individual  out  of  the  vcrj*  air  he  breathes: 
his  life  is  compounded  as  the  lives  of  those  about  him  arc.  Tlicir  Uvea 
play  upon  his,  he  knows  not  how,  and  the  opinion  he  enforces  upon 
them  is  already  more  than  half  their  own.  And  so  the  analysis  of  the 
life  of  the  many  becomes  part  of  the  analysis  of  the  power  of  the  few 
—  an  indispensable  part.  It  is  this  that  the  specialist  sees.  He  sees 
more.  He  sees  that  individual  effort  as  well  as  aggregate  must  be 
studied,  the  force  that  is  in  the  man  as  well  as  the  air  that  is  in  the 
community.  The  men  who  give  voice  to  their  age  are  witnesses  to 
more  things  than  they  wot  of. 

Mr.  Ruskin,  in  the  preface  to  the  little  volume  on  Venetian  art 
to  which  he  has  pven  the  name  Si.  Mark's  Rest,  propounds  a  theory 
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which  will  illuminate  my  meaning.  "  Great  nations,"  he  says,  "  write 
their  autobiographiea  in  three  manuscripts,  —  the  book  of  their 
deeds,  the  book  of  their  words,  and  the  book  of  their  art.  Not  one  of 
these  books  can  be  understood  unless  we  read  the  two  others;  but 
of  the  three  the  only  quite  tnistworthy  one  is  the  last.  The  acts  of  a 
nation  may  be  triumphant  by  its  good  fortune;  and  its  words  mighty 
by  the  genius  of  a  few  of  its  children;  but  its  art  only  by  the  general 
gifts  and  common  sympathies  of  the  race.  Again,  the  policy  of  a 
nation  may  be  compelled,  and,  therefore,  not  indicative  of  iU  true 
character.  Its  words  may  be  false,  while  yet  the  race  remains  uncon- 
scious of  their  falsehood;  ami  no  historian  can  assuredly  detect  the 
hypocrisy.  But  art  is  always  instinctive;  and  the  honesty  or  pre- 
tense of  it  are  therefore  open  to  the  day.  The  Delphic  oracle  may 
or  may  not  have  been  spoken  by  an  honest  priestess,  —  we  cannot 
teli  by  the  words  of  it;  a  liar  may  rationally  believe  them  a  lie,  such 
as  he  would  himself  have  spoken;  and  a  true  man,  with  equal  reason, 
may  believe  them  spoken  in  truth.  But  there  is  no  question  possible 
in  art:  at  a  glance  (when  we  have  learned  to  read),  we  know  the 
religion  of  Angelico  to  be  sincere,  and  of  Titian,  assumed." 

Whether  we  agree  with  all  the  dicta  of  this  interesting  passage 
or  not,  the  main  truth  of  it  is  plain.  It  is  to  be  doubtetl  whether  the 
"genius  of  a  few  of  its  children"  suffices  to  give  a  nation  place  in 
the  great  annals  of  literature,  and  literary  critics  would  doubtless 
maintain  that  the  book  of  a  nation's  words  Is  as  naif  and  instinctive 
as  the  book  of  its  art.  Here,  too,  the  sincere  and  natural  is  easily 
to  be  distinguished  ("when  we  have  learned  to  read")  from  the 
sophisticated  and  the  ariificial.  Plainly  the  autobiography  of  Ben- 
jamin Franklin  is  separated  by  a  long  age  from  the  autobiography  of 
Benvenuto  Cellini,  and  the  one  is  as  perfect  a  mirror  of  the  faith  of 
the  man  and  the  manner  of  the  age  us  the  other.  But  these  questions 
are  not  of  the  present  point.  Undoubtedly  the  book  of  a  nation's  art 
and  the  book  of  its  words  must  be  read  along  with  the  book  of  its 
deeds  if  its  life  and  character  are  to  be  comprehended  as  a  whole; 
and  another  book,  besides,  —  the  book  of  its  material  life,  its  foods. 
its  fashions,  its  manufactures,  its  temperatures  and  seasons.  In  each 
of  these  great  books  the  historian  looks  for  the  same  thing:  tho  life 
of  the  day,  tho  impulses  that  underlie  government  and  all  achieve- 
ment, all  art  and  all  Uteratuie.  as  well  as  all  atatesmanship. 

I  do  not  say  that  the  specialists  who  have  so  magnified  their  office 
in  our  day  have  been  conscious  of  this  ultimate  synthesis.  Few  of 
tbem  have  cared  for  it  or  believed  in  it.  Tliey  have  diligently  spent 
their  intensive  labor  upon  a  few  acres  of  ground,  with  an  exemplary 
singleness  of  mind,  and  have  displayed,  the  while,  very  naively,  the 
provincial  spirit  of  small  farmers.  But  a  nation  is  as  rich  as  its  sub- 
jecte,  and  this  intensive  farming  has  accumulated  a  vast  store  of 
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excellent  food-stuffa.  No  doubt  the  work  would  have  been  better 
done  if  it  had  been  done  in  a  more  catholic  spirit,  with  wider  sym- 
pathies, amidst  horizons.  The  broader  the  comprehension  the  more 
intelligent  the  insight.  But  we  must  not  ask  for  all  things  in  a  gen- 
eration or  exj>eci  our  own  perfection  by  any  other  way  than  the 
familiar  proceases  of  development. 

Perhaps  we  are  near  enough  the  time  of  synthesis  and  coordination 
to  see  at  least  the  organic  order  and  relationship  of  the  several  special 
branches  of  historical  inquiry  which  have  been  grouped  in  this 
Division  of  our  Congress.  All  history  has  society  as  its  subject-mat- 
tw:  what  we  ponder  and  explore  is,  not  the  history  of  men,  but  the 
history  of  man.  And  yet  our  themes  do  not  all  lie  equally  close  to 
the  oi^nic  processes  of  society.  Those  processes  are,  of  course,  most 
prominent  in  political  and  economic  history,  least  prominent,  per- 
bapB,  in  the  history  of  language.  I  venture  to  suggest  that  the 
organic  order  is:  Politics,  economics,  religion,  law,  literat\ire,  art, 
language.  So  far  as  the  question  affects  religion  and  law,  I  must 
admit  that  I  am  not  clear  which  of  the  two  ought  to  take  precedence, 
— in  modem  history,  certainly  law;  but  most  history  is  not  modem, 
and  in  that  greater  part  which  is  not  modern  clearly  religion  over- 
crows law  in  the  organic,  social  process. 

I  know  that  the  %vord  religion,  in  this  connection  as  in  most  others, 
is  of  vague  and  mixed  significance,  covering  a  multitude  of  sins;  but 
so  far  as  my  present  point  is  concerned,  it  is  easy  of  clarification. 
Religion,  as  the  historian  handles  it,  involves  l>oth  a  history  of  insti- 
tutions, of  the  church,  and  a  history  of  opinion.  As  a  history  of 
opinion  it  perhaps  ties  no  nearer  the  organic  processes  of  society 
than  docs  the  history  of  literature;  but  from  the  bcpnning  of 
recorded  events  until  at  any  rate  the  breaking  up  of  foundations 
which  accompanied  and  followed  the  French  Kevolution,  it  concerna 
the  church  as  an  institution  as  defmitely  as  the  history  of  politics, 
with  its  various  records  of  shifting  opinion,  concerns  the  state,  and 
the  organic  life  of  the  body  politic.  In  such  a  view,  religion  must 
take  precedence  of  law  in  the  organic  order  of  our  topics.  From  the 
remnteat  times  of  clasaica!  historj-,  when  church  and  state,  priest 
and  judge,  were  hardly  distinguishable,  through  the  confused  Middle 
Age,  in  which  popes  were  oftentimes  of  more  authority  than  kings 
and  emperors,  down  to  the  modem  days,  when  priests  and  primates 
were,  by  very  virtue  of  their  ofBce,  chief  politicians  in  the  plot  of 
public  policy,  the  church  has  unquestionably  played  a  part  second 
only  to  the  state  itself  in  the  organization  and  government  of  society, 
in  the  framing  of  the  public  life. 

Law  occupies  a  place  singular  and  apart.  Its  character  is  without 
parallel  in  our  list.  It  has  no  life  of  its  own  apart  from  the  life  of  the 
state,  as  religion  has,  or  literature,  or  art,  or  language.  Looked  at 
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as  the  lawyer  looks  at  it,  it  is  merely  the  voice  of  the  state,  the  body 
of  regulations  set  by  government  to  give  order  to  the  competitive 
play  of  individual  and  social  forces.  Looked  at  from  the  historian's 
point  of  view,  it  conaista  of  that  part  of  the  social  thought  and  habit 
which  has  dc6nitely  formed  itself,  which  has  gained  universal  acqui- 
escence and  recognition,  and  which  has  been  given  the  sanction  and 
backing  of  the  state  itself,  a  final  formulation  iu  command.  In  either 
case,  whatever  its  origin,  whether  in  the  arbitrarj'  will  of  the  law- 
maker or  in  the  gradually  disclosed  and  accepted  convenience  of 
society,  it  comes,  not  independently  and  of  itself,  but  through  the 
mouth  of  governors  and  judges,  and  is  itself  a  product  of  the  state. 
But  not  of  politics,  unless  we  speak  of  public  law,  the  smaller  part, 
not  of  private,  the  greater.  The  forces  which  created  it  are  chiefly 
economic,  or  else  social,  bred  amidst  ideas  of  class  and  privilege. 
It  springs  from  a  thousand  fountains.  Statutes  do  not  contain  all  nf 
it;  and  statutes  are  themselves,  when  soundly  conceived,  but  gen- 
eralizations of  experiejice.  The  truth  is  that,  while  law  gets  its 
formulation  and  its  compulsive  sanction  from  the  political  governors 
of  the  state,  its  real  life  and  source  lie  hidden  amidst  all  of  the  vari- 
ous phenomena  which  historians  are  called  upon  to  explore.  It 
belongs  high  in  the  list  I  have  made,  because  it  so  definitely  takes  its 
form  from  the  chief  organ  of  society. 

To  put  literature  before  art  in  the  organic  order  I  have  suggested, 
is  not  to  deny  Mr.  Ruskin's  dictum,  that  art  more  than  literature 
comes  "by  the  general  gifts  and  common  synipathica  of  the  race," 
by  instinct  rather  than  by  delibojation;  it  is  only  to  say  that  more 
of  what  is  passing  through  a  nation's  thought  is  expressed  in  its 
literature  than  in  its  art.  As  a  nation  thinks  so  it  is;  and  the  his- 
torian must  give  to  the  word  literature  a  wider  significance  than 
the  critic  would  vouchsafe.  He  must  think  not  merely  of  that  part 
of  a  nation's  book  of  words  upon  which  its  authors  have  left  the  touch 
of  genius,  the  part  that  has  been  made  immortal  by  the  transfiguring 
magic  of  art,  but  also  of  the  cruder  parts  which  have  ser^-ed  their 
purpose  and  now  lie  dead  upon  the  page,  —  the  fugitive  and  ephem- 
eral pamphlets,  the  forgotten  controversies,  the  dull,  thin  prose  of 
arguments  long  ago  concluded,  old  letters,  futile  and  neglected 
pleas,  —  whatever  may  seem  to  have  played  through  the  thought  of 
older  days. 

Of  the  history  of  language  I  speak  with  a  great  deal  of  diffidence. 
My  own  study  of  it  was  of  narrow  scope  and  antedated  all  modem 
methods.  But  I  know  what  interest  it  has  for  the  historian  of  life  and 
opinion;  I  know  how  indispensable  its  help  is  in  deciphering  race 
origins  and  race  mixtUTve;  I  know  what  insight  It  affords  into  the 
processes  of  intellectual  development;  I  know  what  subtle  force  it 
has  had  not  only  in  moulding  men's  thoughts,  but  also  their  acta  and 
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their  aspirations  after  the  better  things  of  hope  and  purpose.  T  know 
how  it  mirrors  national  as  well  as  indi*vidual  genius.  And  1  know  that 
all  of  these  dnta  of  organic  life,  whether  he  take  them  at  first  hand  or 
at  second,  throw  a  clarifying  light  upon  many  an  obscure  page  of  the 
piled  records  that  lie  upon  the  historian's  (Able.  !  fancy  that  the 
histcrinn  who  intimately  uses  the  language  of  the  race  and  people  of 
which  he  writes  somehow  gets  intimation  of  its  origin  and  history  into 
his  ear  and  thought  whether  he  be  a  deliberate  student  of  its  develop- 
ment or  not;  but  be  that  as  it  may,  the  historian  of  langwagc  stands 
at  his  elbow,  if  he  will  but  turn  to  him,  with  many  an  enlightening 
fact  and  suggestion  which  he  can  ill  afford  to  dispense  withal.  It  is 
significant,  as  it  is  interesting,  that  the  students  of  language  have 
here  been  definitely  called  into  the  company  of  historians.  May  the 
alliance  be  permanent  and  mutually  profitable! 

My  moral  upon  the  whole  list  is.  that,  separated  though  we  may 
be  by  many  formal  lines  of  separation,  sometimes  insisted  on  with 
much  pedantie  pnnrtiHo,  we  are  all  partners  in  a  common  under- 
talcing,  the  illumination  of  the  thoughts  and  actions  of  men  as  nsBO- 
ciatcd  in  society,  the  life  of  the  human  spirit  in  this  familiar  theatre 
of  cooperative  effort  in  which  we  play,  so  changed  from  age  to  age 
and  yet  so  much  the  same  throughout  the  hurr\'ing  centuries.  Some 
of  the  subjects  here  grouped  may  stand  high  in  the  list  of  organic 
processes,  others  affect  them  teas  vigorously  and  directly;  but  all  are 
branches  and  parts  of  the  life  of  society.  In  one  of  the  great  topics  wo 
deal  with  there  is,  I  know,  another  clement  which  seta  it  quite  apart 
to  a  character  of  its  own.  The  historj'  of  religion  is  not  merely  the 
history  of  social  forces,  not  merely  the  history  of  institutions  and  of 
opinions.  It  is  also  the  history  of  something  which  transcends  our 
divination,  escapes  our  analysis,  —  the  power  of  God  in  the  life  of 
men.  God  does,  indeed,  deal  with  men  in  society  and  through  social 
forces,  but  he  deals  with  him  also  individually,  as  a  single  soul,  not 
lost  in  society  or  impoverished  of  his  individual  will  and  respons- 
ibility by  his  connection  with  the  lives  of  other  men,  but  himself 
sovereign  and  lonely  in  the  choice  of  his  destiny.  This  singleness 
of  the  hvim.in  soul,  this  several  right  and  bounden  duty  nf  indi- 
vidual faith  and  choice,  to  be  exercised  oftentimes  in  contempt  and 
defiance  of  society,  is  a  thing  no  man  is  likely  to  overlook  who  has 
noted  the  genesis  of  our  modem  liberty  or  assessed  the  forces  of 
reform  and  regeneration  which  have  lifted  us  to  our  present  enlighten- 
ment; and  it  introduces  into  the  history  of  religion,  at  any  rate  since 
the  day  of  Christ,  the  master  of  free  souls,  an  element  which  playa 
upon  society  like  an  independent  force,  like  no  native  energy  of  its 
own.  Tliis,  nevertheless,  like  all  things  else  that  we  handle,  comes 
into  the  sum  of  our  common  reckoning  when  we  would  analyjEC  the 
life  of  men  as  manifested  in  the  book  of  their  deeds,  in  the  book  of 
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their  words,  in  the  book  of  their  art,  or  in  the  book  of  their  material 
arts,  consumption,  needs,  desires;  and  the  product  \s  stilt  oi*ganic. 
Men  play  upon  one  another  whether  as  individual  souls  or  as  politictil 
and  economic  partners. 

What  the  specialist  has  discovered  for  uSj  whether  he  has  always 
discovered  it  for  liinaself  or  not,  is,  that  this  social  product  which  we 
call  history,  though  produced  by  the  interplay  of  forces,  is  not  always 
produced  by  definite  organs  or  by  deliberation:  that,  though  a  joint 
product,  it  is  not  always  the  result  of  concerted  action.  He  has  laid 
bare  to  our  view  particular,  minor,  confluent  but  not  conjoint  influ- 
ences, which,  if  not  individual,  are  yet  not  deliberately  cooperative, 
but  the  unstudied,  uogeneraled,  scattered,  unassembled,  it  may  be 

en  single  and  individual  expression  of  motives,  conceptions,  im- 

mlses,  needs,  desires,  which  have  no  place  within  the  ordered,  cor- 

'porated  ranks  of  such  things  as  go  by  legislation  or  the  edicts  of 

lurts,  by  resolutions  of  synods  or  centred  mandates  of  opinion,  but 

ring  of  their  own  spontaneous  vigor  out  of  the  unhusbauded  soil 
of  unfenced  gardens,  the  crops  no  man  had  looked  for  or  made  ready 
to  reap.  Though  all  soils  from  whicb  human  products  suck  their  sus- 
tenance must  no  doubt  lie  within  the  general  sovereignty  of  society, 
and  no  man  is  masterless  in  our  feudal  moral  system,  these  things 
which  have  come  to  light  by  the  labor  of  those  who  liave  scrutinized 
the  detail  of  our  Uvcs  for  things  neglected  have  not  been  produced 
williin  the  immediate  demesnes  of  the  crown.  Historians  who  ponder 
public  p*>Ucy  only,  and  only  the  acts  of  those  who  make  and  admin- 
ister law  and  determine  the  relationships  of  nations,  like  those  who 
follow  only  the  main  roads  of  hterature  and  study  none  but  (be 
greater  works  of  art,  have  therefore  passed  them  by  unheeded,  and 
so.  undoubtedly,  have  missed  some  of  the  nmut  interesting  secrets 
of  the  very  matters  they  had  set  themselves  to  fathom.  Indinduals, 
things  happening  obscure  and  in  a  comer,  matters  that  look  like  inci- 
dents, accidents,  and  lie  outside  the  obsen'cd  movements  of  affairs, 
are  as  often  as  not  of  the  very  gist  of  controlling  circumstance  and 
will  be  found  when  fully  taken  to  pieces  to  lie  at  the  verj'  kernel  of 
our  fruit  of  memor}'. 

I  do  not  mean  to  imply  that  the  work  of  the  specialist  is  now  near  . 
enough  to  being  accomplished,  his  discoveries  enough  completed, 
enough  advertised,  enough  explained,  his  researches  brought  to  a 
sullicieut  point  of  perfection.  I  daresay  he  is  but  beginning  to  come 
into  his  kingdom:  is  just  beginning  to  realize  that  it  is  a  kingdom, 
and  not  merely  a  congeries  of  Utile  plots  of  ground,  unrelated,  un- 
neighborly  even;  and  that  as  the  yeara  go  by  and  such  studies  are 
more  and  more  clarified,  more  and  more  wisely  conceived,  this 
minute  and  particular  examination  of  the  records  of  the  human  spirit 
will  yield  a  yet  more  illuminating  body  of  circumstance  and  sor\-e 
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more  and  more  directly  and  copiously  for  the  rectification  of  all  his- 
tory. What  I  do  mean,  and  what,  1  daresay,  I  am  put  here  to  pro- 
claim, is,  that  the  day  fur  synthesis  has  come;  that  no  one  of  us  cau 
safely  go  forward  without  it;  that  labor  in  all  kinds  nm.st  honce- 
fonh  depend  upon  it,  the  labor  of  the  specialist  no  \ess  tlian  the. 
labor  of  the  general  historian  who  attempts  the  broader  generaliza- 
tions of  coinmont  and  narrative. 

In  the  Knglish -speaking  world  we  have  very  recently  witnoased 
two  interesting  and  important  attempts  at  synthesis  by  cooperation 
in  Mr.  H.  I).  Traill's  Social  England  and  Lord  Acton's  Cambridge 
Modern  History,  the  one  now  complete,  the  other  still  in  course  of 
publication.  Wc  have  had  plans  and  proposals  for  a  somewhat 
similarly  constructed  history  of  the  United  States.  Mr.  Jiistin 
Winsor'a  Narrative  and  Critical  History  of  America  hardly  furnishes 
an  example  of  the  sort  of  work  attempted  in  the  other  series  of  which  ■ 
I  have  spoken.  Aside  from  its  lists  and  critical  estimates  of  author- 
ities, it  is  only  history  along  the  ordinarj'  lines  done  in  monographs, 
covering  topics  every  historian  of  America  has  tried  to  cover.  Mr. 
Traill's  volumes,  as  their  general  title  bears  endencc,  run  upon  n 
wider  field,  whose  boundaries  include  art,  litcrat\ire,  language,  and 
religion,  as  well  as  law  and  politics.  They  arc  broader,  at  any  rate 
in  their  formal  plan,  than  Lord  Acton's  series,  if  we  may  judge  by  the 
three  volumes  of  the  Cambridge  Modern  History  already  published. 
The  chapter-headings  in  the  Cambridge  volumes  smack  much  more 
often  of  politics  and  pubhc  affairs  than  of  the  more  covert  things  of 
private  impulse  and  endeavor.  Their  authors  write  generally,  how- 
ever, with  a  very  broad  horizon  about  them  and  examine  things 
usually  left  unnoted  by  historians  of  an  earlier  age.  The  volumes 
may  fairly  be  taken,  therefore,  to  represent  an  attempt  at  a  com- 
prehensive ajmthcsis  of  modem  historical  studies. 

Both  Mr.  Traill's  volumes  and  the  Cambridge  Modem  Hisiory  are 
constructed  upon  essentially  the  same  general  plan.  The  sections  of 
the  one  and  the  chapters  of  the  other  are  monographs  pieced  together 
to  make  a  tessellated  whole.  The  hope  of  the  editors  has  been  to 
obtain,  by  means  of  carefully  formulated  instructions  and  suggestions 
issued  beforehand  to  their  corps  of  associates,  a  series  of  sections 
conceived  and  executed,  in  some  general  sense,  upon  a  common 
model  and  suitable  to  be  worked  in  together  as  parts  of  an  intelligible 
and  consistent  pattern;  and,  so  uniform  has  been  our  training  in 
historical  rescjirch  and  composition  in  recent  years,  that  a  most  sur- 
prising degree  of  success  has  attended  the  effort  after  homogeneous 
texture  in  the  narrative  and  critical  essays  which  have  resulted;  a 
degree  of  success  which  I  call  surprising,  not  because  I  think  it  very 
nearly  complete,  but  because  I  am  astonished  that,  in  the  circum- 
stances, it  should  have  been  success  at  all  and  not  utter  failure. 
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It  b  far  from  being  utter  failure;  and  yet  how  far  it  is  also  from 
being  satisfactory  successl  Allow  me  to  take,  as  an  example  of  the 
way  in  which  these  workg  are  constnicted,  my  own  experience  in 
writing  a  chapter  for  the  volume  of  the  Cambridge  Modern  Hiitory 
which  is  tievot«d  to  the  United  States.  In  doing  90  I  am  far  from 
meaning  even  to  imply  any  criticism  upon  the  editors  of  that  admir- 
able scries,  to  whom  wc  are  all  so  much  indebted.  I  do  not  we  how, 
without  incredible  labor,  they  could  have  managed  the  de1icat« 
and  difHcult  business  intrusted  to  tliem  in  any  other  way;  and  I  am 
adducing  my  experience  in  their  serA'tce  only  for  the  sake  of  illus- 
trating what  must,  no  doubt,  inevitably  be  the  limitations  and  draw- 
backs of  work  in  this  peculiar  kind.  I  can  think  of  no  other  way  so 
definite  of  assessing  the  quality  and  serviceability  of  this  sort  of  syn- 
thesis. I  was  asked  by  Lord  Acton  to  WTite  for  his  volume  on  the 
Uniwd  States  the  chapter  which  treats  of  the  vor)-  painful  and 
important  decade  1S50-1860,  and  I  undertook  the  commission  with 
A  good  deal  of  willingness.  There  are  several  things  concerning  that 
critical  period  which  I  like  to  have  an  opportunity' to  say.  But  I  had 
hardly  embarked  upon  the  interesting  enterprise,  which  I  was  bidden 
compass  within  thirty  of  the  ample  pages  of  the  Cambridge  royal 
octavos,  before  I  was  beset  by  embarrassments  with  regard  to  the 
manner  and  scope  of  treatment.  The  years  185&-1860  do  not,  of 
course,  either  in  our  own  hi8tor>'  or  in  any  other,  conatitute  a  decade 
severed  from  its  fellows.  The  rootages  of  all  the  critical  matters 
which  then  began  to  bear  their  bitter  fruitage  are  many  and  complex 
and  run  far,  very  far,  back  into  soil  which  I  knew  very  well  other 
writers  were  farming.  I  did  not  know  what  they  would  say  or  leave 
unsaid,  explain  or  leave  doubtful.  I  could  take  nothing  for  granted; 
for  every  man's  point  of  view  needs  its  special  elucidation,  and  he  can 
depend  upon  no  other  man  to  light  his  path  for  him.  I  therefore 
wrote  a  narrative  essay,  in  my  best  philosophical  vein,  on  the  events 
of  the  decade  assigned  me,  in  which  I  gave  myself  a  very  free  hand 
and  took  care  to  allow  my  eye  a  wide  and  sweeping  view  upon  everj' 
side.  1  spoke  of  any  matter  I  pleased,  harked  back  to  any  transaction 
that  concerned  me,  recking  nothing  of  how  long  before  the  limiting 
date  1850  it  might  have  occurred,  and  so  flung  myself  ver>'  freely,  — 
should  I  say  very  insolently?  —  through  many  a  reach  of  country 
that  clearly  and  of  my  ou-n  certain  knowledge  belonged  to  others, 
by  recorded  Cambridge  title.  How  was  I  to  avoid  it?  My  co-laborers 
were  not  at  my  elbow  in  my  study.  Some  of  them  were  on  the  other 
side  of  the  sea.  Tlie  editors  themselves  could  not  tell  me  what  these 
gentlemen  were  to  say,  for  they  did  not  know.  The  other  ^ssa^t 
intended  for  tho  volume  were  on  the  stocks  being  put  together,  as 
mine  was. 

I  must  conjecture  that  the  other  writers  for  that  volume  fare<l  as 
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I  did,  and  t^v^k  the  law  into  their  own  hands  sjt  I  did;  and  their  expe- 
rience and  mine  is  the  moral  of  my  criticism.  Xo  sort  of  cunning 
joinery  could  fit  their  several  pieces  of  workmanship  together  into 
a  single  and  consistent  whole.  No  amount  of  uniform  type  and  sound 
binding  can  metamorphose  a  series  of  individual  essays  into  a  book. 
I  may  be  allowed  to  exprcsa  my  surprise,  in  passing,  that  some  indi- 
vidual historians  shotUd  have  tried  to  compound  and  edit  them-sclvcs 
in  thf  same  way,  by  binding  together  essays  whicii  were  conceived 
and  executed  as  separate  wholes.  The  late  Mr.  Edward  Kggleston 
furnished  us  with  a  distinguished  example  of  this  In  his  liefjinners 
of  a  Nation,  whose  chapters  are  topical  and  run  back  and  forth 
through  time  and  circumstance  without  integration  or  organic  relation 
to  one  another,  treating  again  and  again  of  the  same  thingn  turned 
about  to  be  looked  at  from  a  different  angle.  And  if  a  man  of  capital 
gifts  cannot  fuse  his  own  essays,  or  even  beat  and  con) press  them  into 
solid  and  coherent  amalgam,  how  shall  editors  be  blamed  who  find 
the  essays  of  a  score  of  minds  equally  intractable?  No  doubt  the 
Cambridge  volumes  are  meant  for  scholars  more  than  for  untrained 
readers,  though  Mr.  Traiira,  1  believe,  are  not;  but  even  the  docile 
acholar,  accustomed  of  necessity  to  contrast  and  variety  in  what  he 
pores  upon  and  by  habit  very  patient  in  reconciling  inconsistencies, 
plodding  through  repetitions,  noting  variations  and  personal  whim- 
sies, mual  often  wonder  why  he  should  thus  digest  pieces  of  other 
men's  minds  and  eat  a  mixture  of  secondary  authorities.  The  fact  is, 
thai  this  is  not  synthesis,  but  mere  juxtaposition.  It  is  not  even 
a  compounding  of  views  and  narratives.  It  is  compilation.  There  is 
no  whole  cloth,  no  close  texture,  anywhere  in  it.  The  collected  pieces 
overlap  and  are  sometimes  not  even  stitched  together.  Events  — 
even  events  of  critical  consequence  —  are  sometimes  incontinently 
overlooked,  dropped  utterly  from  the  narrative,  because  no  one  of 
the  writers  felt  any  particular  responsibility  for  them,  and  one  and 
another  took  it  for  granted  that  some  one  else  had  treated  of  them, 
finding  their  inclusion  germane  and  convenieot. 

But  if  we  reject  this  sort  of  cooperation  as  unsatisfactorj',  what 
are  we  to  do?  Obviously  some  sort  of  cooperation  is  necessary  in  this 
various  and  almost  boundless  domain  of  ours;  and  if  not  the  sort 
Mr.  Traill  and  Lord  Acton  planned,  what  sort  is  possible?  The  ques- 
tion is  radical.  It  involves  a  great  deal  more  than  the  mere  deter- 
mination of  a  method.  It  involves  nothing  less  than  an  examination 
of  the  esaeulinl  character  and  object  of  history,  —  I  mean  of  that 
part  of  man's  book  of  words  which  is  written  as  a  deliberate  record 
of  his  aucial  experience.  What  are  our  ideals?  What,  in  the  last 
analysis,  do  we  conceive  our  task  to  be?  Are  we  mere  keepers  and 
transcribers  of  records,  or  do  we  write  our  own  thoughts  and  judg- 
joenta  into  our  narratives  and  interpret  what  we  record?  The  ques- 
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tJnn  may  bo  simply  enough  asked,  but  it  cannot  bo  simply  answered. 
The  matter  requires  elaboration. 

Let  lis  ask  ouraolves,  by  way  of  preliminary  test,  what  we  should 
be  disposed  to  require  of  the  ideal  historian,  what  qualities,  what 
powers,  what  aptitudes,  what  purposes?  Put  the  querj-  in  another 
form,  more  concrete,  more  convenient  to  handle:  how  would  you 
critically  distinguish  Mommsen's  History  from  a  doctor's  ihesis?  By 
ita  scope,  of  course;  but  its  scope  would  be  ridiculous  if  it  were  not 
for  its  insight,  its  power  to  reconceive  forgotten  staie-s  of  society,  to 
put  antique  conceptions  into  life  and  motion  again,  build  scattered 
hints  into  systems,  and  ace  a  long  national  histor)'  singly  and  as 
B  whole.  Its  masterly  qualities  it  gets  from  the  perceiving  eye,  the 
conceiving  mind  of  its  great  author,  hia  divination  rather  than  his 
learning.  The  narrative  impresses  you  as  if  written  by  one  who  has 
seen  records  no  other  man  ever  deciphered.  I  do  not  think  Mommsen 
an  ideal  historian.  His  habit  as  a  lawyer  was  too  strong  upon  him: 
he  wrote  history  too  much  aa  if  it  were  an  ai^ument.  His  curiosity 
as  an  antiquarian  was  too  keen:  things  very  ancient  and  obscure 
were  more  interesting  to  him  than  the  more  commonplace  things, 
which  nevertheleas  constitute  the  bulk  of  the  human  story.  But  his 
genius  for  interjjretation  was  hia  patent  of  nobility  in  the  peerage  of 
historians;  he  would  not  be  great  without'it;  and  without  it  would 
not  illustrate  my  present  thesis. 

That  thesis  is,  that,  in  whatever  form,  upon  whatever  scale  you 
take  it,  the  writing  of  history  as  distinguished  from  the  clerical  kejep- 
ing  of  records  is  a  process  of  interpretation.  No  historical  writer, 
how  small  soever  his  plot  of  time  and  circumstance,  ever  records 
all  the  facts  that  fall  under  his  eye.  He  picks  and  chooses  for  his 
narrative,  detf-rmines  which  he  will  dwell  upon  as  significant,  w-hich 
put  by  as  of  no  consequence.  And  that  is  a  process  of  judgment,  an 
estimation  of  values,  an  interpretation  of  the  matter  he  handlcs- 
The  smaller  the  plot  of  time  he  writes  of,  the  more  secluded  from  the 
general  ^icw  the  matters  he  deals  with,  the  more  liable  is  he  to  error 
in  his  interpretation;  for  this  little  part  of  the  human  story  is  but 
apart;  its  significance  lies  in  ita  relation  to  the  whole.  It  requires 
nicer  skill,  longer  training,  better  art  and  craft  to  fit  it  to  its  little 
place  than  would  be  required  to  adjust  more  bulky  matters,  matters 
more  obviously  involved  in  the  general  structure,  to  their  right 
position  and  connections.  The  man  with  only  common  skill  and  eye- 
sight is  safer  at  the  larger,  cruder  sort  of  work.  Among  little  facts 
it  requires  an  exceeding  nice  judgment  to  pick  the  greater  and  the 
less,  prefer  the  significant  and  throw  away  only  the  negligible.  The 
apeciallst  must  needs  be  overseen  and  corrected  with  much  more 
vigUanoe  and  misgiving  than  the  national  historian  or  the  historian 
of  epochs. 
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Here.  then,  is  the  fundamental  weakness  of  the  eooperatire  his- 
tories cf  which  I  have  spoken  br  example.  They  have  no  wholmeas, 
siag^eness.  or  integrity  of  conception.  If  the  several  authois  niio 
wrote  :h«r  secuons  or  chapters  had  written  thdr  several  parts  only 
for  the  eye  of  one  man  chosen  goide  and  chief  among  them,  and  he, 
p^nderiix  them  all.  pairing  his  own  verifications,  and  drawing  frcMn 
them  not  only  but  also  from  many  another  source  and  chiefly  fe>in 
his  own  lifelong  studies,  had  constructed  the  whole,  the  narTative 
had  been  everywhere  richer,  more  complete,  more  vital,  a  living 
whole.  But  such  a  scheme  as  that  is  beyond  human  nature,  in  ite 
present  Jealous  constiiution.  to  execute,  and  is  a  mere  pleasing  fancy, 
—  if  any  oce  be  pleased  with  it.  Such  things  are  sometimes  done  in 
uidvei^ity  serrJEars.  where  masters  have  be«i  known  to  use.  at  their 
tnaaifest  peril,  the  woH:  of  their  pupils  in  making  up  thedr  published 
writirgs:  hni  they  o'-ght  not  to  have  been  done  there,  and  they  are 
no:  likely  to  be  done  anj-where  else.  At  least  this  may  be  said,  that, 
if  niaster  workmen  were  thus  to  use  and  interpret  other  men's  mate- 
rials, ere  zr*a:  and  indispensable  gain  would  be  made:  histoiy 
would  be  ?r:herKitly  conceived  and  consistently  explained.  The 
reader  "s-^uld  not  himself  have  ro  compound  and  reconcile  the  diveig- 
ea!  views  of  his  a:;:hors, 

I  dar*say  ::  seerss  a  rtry  radical  judgment  to  say  that  syntheris 
in  f-'zr  r:-^dies  ni-.:5t  ccztls  by  means  of  literary  art  and  the  conceiving 
imacina:ivn :  b'Jt  I  dc  no:  see  how  otherwise  it  is  to  come.  By  liter- 
ary art.  beca'.ae  interpretation  cacnot  come  by  crude  terms  and 
unstudied  phrases  in  writing  any  more  than  pictorial  interpretation 
can  eonie  by  a  cr^de.  tinpracticed.  ignorant  use  of  the  brash  in  paint- 
ine.  By  the  conceiving  imagination,  because  the  historian  is  not  a 
clerk  h'li  a  =eer:  be  m'ist  sec  the  thing  first  before  he  can  judge  of  it. 
Not  the  inventing  imsginaticn.  bnt  the  coEcei\ine  imagination, — 
not  all  historians  have  b-een  careful  to  draw  the  distinction  in  their 
practice.  It  is  insagination  thst  is  needed,  is  it  cot,  to  conceive  past 
Generations  of  men  traiy  in  their  habit  and  manner  as  they  lived? 
If  not .  it  is  some  power  of  the  same  kind  which  you  pn?fer  to  call  bv 
another  -am?:  the  name  is  not  what  we  shall  stop  to  discuss.  I  will 
use  the  -rrord  under  correction.  Xothing  but  imagination  can  put  the 
mind  back  into  past  experiences  not  its  own,  or  make  it  the  eon- 
temporsry  cf  institutions  long  since  passed  away  or  modified  beyond 
recoenitijn.  And  yet  the  historian  must  be  in  thought  and  com> 
prehension  the  c-?ntemp:^rary  of  the  men  and  affairs  he  writes  of. 
He  muit  also,  it  is  tr:e.  be  something  more:  if  he  would  have  the 
full  poTer  to  interpret,  he  m-^t  have  the  offing  that  will  gi^-e  hiin 
perscective.  the  kno-xl^-ige  of  ribsequent  events  which  will  fumfe^ 
ii-rf*  Tctth  multiplied  standards  cf  judgment :  he  should  write  anrang 
T«»rds  amolifie-i,  veride-i.  complete,  withdrawn  from  the  mist  of 
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contemporary  opinion.  But  he  will  be  but  a  poor  interpreter  if  be 
have  alit-o  sympathies,  the  temperament  o£  oue  age  when  writing  of 
another,  it  may  bo  contrasted  with  his  own  in  every  point  of  prefer- 
ence and  behef.  He  needs  something  more  than  sympathy,  for 
sympathy  may  be  condescendijig,  pitying,  cuntumptuous.  Few  things 

I  are  more  benighting  than  the  ooadeecen^on  of  oue  age  for  another, 
and  the  historian  who  shares  this  blinding  sentiment  is  of  course 
unfitted  for  his  ofhce,  whicli  iu  not  tbat  of  censor  but  that  of  inter- 
preter.   Sympathy  there  must  be,  and  very  catholic  sympathy,  but 
it  must  be  the  sympathy  of  the  man  who  stands  in  the  midst  and  sees, 
I        like  one  within,  not  hkc  one  without,  like  a  native,  not  tike  an  alien. 
^H  He  must  not  sit  like  a  judge  exercising  extcnitorial  jurisdiction. 
^M      It  is  through  the  imagination  that  this  delicate  adjustment  of 
^P  view  is  effected,  —  a  power  not  of  the  understanding  nor  yet  a  mere 
faculty  of  sympathetic  appreciation,  or  even  compounded  of  the 
two,  but  mixed  of  these  with  a  magical  gift  of  insight  added,  which 
makes  it  a  thing  mere  study,  mere  opcn-mindcdness,  mere  coolness 
^B  and  candor  of  judgment  cannot  attain.  Its  work  cannot  be  done  by 
editorship  or  even  by  the  fusing  of  the  products  of  different  minds 
under  the  heat  of  a  single  genius;  its  insight  is  without  rule,  and  is 

■  exercised  in  singleness  and  independence.  It  is  In  its  nature  a  thing 
individual  and  incommunicable. 
Since  literary  art  and  this  distinctive,  inborn  genius  of  interpreta- 
tion arc  needed  for  the  elucidation  of  the  human  story  and  must  be 
married  to  real  schoJarship  if  they  arc  to  be  exercised  with  truth  and 
precision,  the  work  of  making  Eucceasful  synthesis  of  the  several 
parte  of  our  labors  for  each  epoch  and  nation  must  be  the  achieve- 
ment of  individual  minds,  and  it  might  seem  that  we  must  await  the 
alow  maturing  of  gifts  Shakespearean  to  ttccomplish  it.  But,  happily, 
the  caec  is  not  so  desperate.  The  genius  required  for  this  task  has 
nothing  of  the  universal  scope,  variety,  or  intensity  of  the  Shake- 
spearean mind  about  it.  It  is  of  a  much  more  humble  sort  and  is, 
we  have  reason  to  believe,  conferred  upon  men  of  every  generation. 
There  would  be  good  cause  to  despair  of  the  advance  of  historical 
knowledge  if  it  were  not  bestowed  with  some  liberaHty.  It  is  needed 
^P  for  the  beet  sort  of  analysis  and  speciallzatiuu  of  study  as  well  as  for 
^^  eucceesful  aynthesia,  for  the  particular  as  well  as  for  the  general  task. 
Moreover,  a  certain  vcrj'  large  amount  of  cooperation  Is  not  only 
possible  but  quite  feasible.  It  depends,  after  all,  on  the  spoclaliatA 
whether  there  shall  be  suceeesful  synthesis  or  not.  If  they  wish  it, 
if  it  be  their  ideal,  if  they  construct  their  parts  with  regard  to  the 
whole  and  for  the  sake  of  the  whole,  synthesis  will  follow  naturally 
and  with  an  easy  approach  to  perfection;  but  if  the  specialists  are 
hostile,  if  their  enthusiasm  is  not  that  of  those  who  have  a  large  aim 
and  view,  if  they  continue  to  insist  on  detail  for  detail's  sake  and 
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suspect  all  generalization  of  falseness,  if  they  cannot  be  weaned 
from  the  provincial  spirit  of  petty  farmers,  the  outlook  ia  bad  enough, 
synthesis  is  indefinitely  postpoced.  Synthesis  is  not  possible  without 
specialization.  The  special  student  must  always  garner,  sift,  verify. 
Minute  circumstance  must  be  examined  along  wiih  great  circum- 
stance, all  the  background  as  well  as  the  foreground  of  the  picture 
studied,  every  part  of  human  endeavor  held  separately  under 
scrutiny  until  its  individual  qualities  and  particular  relations  with 
the  rest  of  the  human  atory  stand  clearly  revealed;  and  this  is.  of 
necessity,  the  work  of  hundreds  of  minds,  not  of  one  mind.  There  is 
labor  enough  and  honor  enough  to  go  around,  and  the  specialist 
who  puts  hrsl-rate  gifts  into  his  task,  though  he  be  less  read,  will  not 
In  the  long  estimate  of  literature  earn  less  distinction  than  the  general 
historian.  It  is  a  question  of  the  division  and  cooperation  of  labor: 
but  it  is  more:  it  is  also  a  question  of  the  spirit  in  which  the  tabor  is 
done,  the  public  spirit  that  animates  it,  the  general  aim  and  con- 
ception that  underlies  and  inspires  it. 

As  a  university  teacher  1  cannot  help  thinking  that  the  govern- 
ment of  the  matter  is  largely  in  the  hands  of  the  professors  of  history 
in  our  schools  of  higher  training.  The  inwlem  cn»p  of  specialists  is 
theirs:  they  can  plant  and  reap  after  a  different  kind  if  they  choose. 
[  am  convinced  that  the  errois  and  narrownesses  of  specialization  are 
chiefly  due  to  vicious  methods  and  mistaken  objects  in  the  training 
of  advanced  students  of  history  in  the  universities.  In  the  llrsl  place, 
if  I  may  speak  from  the  experlenpe  of  our  American  universities, 
students  are  put  to  tasks  of  special  Investigation  before  they  are 
sufficiently  gnjumleU  In  general  history  and  In  the  lai^er  asi^ecta  of 
the  history  of  the  age  or  nation  of  which  they  are  set  to  elalx>rate  a 
part.  They  dij*eover  too  many  things  that  arc  already  known  and  too 
many  things  which  arc  not  true,  —  at,any  rale,  in  Llie  crude  and  dis- 
torted shape  In  which  they  advance  them.  Other  universities  may 
be  happier  than  ours  in  their  material,  in  the  p^e^•iaus  training  of  the 
men  of  whom  they  try  to  make  investigators;  but  even  when  the 
earlier  Instruction  of  their  pupils  has  been  more  nearly  adequate  and 
better  suited  to  what  is  to  follow,  the  training  they  add  is  not,  I  take 
the  liberty  of  saying,  that  which  is  likely  to  produce  hlstorj',  but  only 
that  which  is  likely  to  produce  doctors'  theses.  The  students  in 
their  seminars  are  encouraged,  if  they  am  not  taught,  to  prefer  the 
part  to  the  whole,  the  detail  to  the  spirit,  like  c-liomiats  who  should 
prefer  the  individual  reaotiona  of  their  experiments  to  the  laws 
which  they  illustrate. 

I  should  think  the  mischlevouB  mistake  easy  enough  of  eorreotion. 
It  is  quite  possible  to  habituate  students  to  a  point  of  view,  and  to 
do  so  is  often,  I  daresay,  the  best  part  of  their  preparation.  When 
they  come  to  the  advanced  stage  of  their  training,  at  which  they  are 
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to  be  set  to  Ipara  methods  of  investigation,  they  should  not  be  set 
first  of  all  to  the  discovery  or  elaboration  of  facts,  to  the  fiUiiiK  in  of 
the  hiatuses  easily  and  everywhere  to  bedis(»^rnod,  by  their  precept- 
ors at  any  rate,  in  the  previous  stvidy  of  detail.  They  should,  rather, 
be  set  to  Icam  a  very  different  process,  the  pmoeas  of  synthesis:  to 
establish  the  relations  of  circumstances  already  known  to  the  general 
history  of  the  day  in  which  they  occurred.  These  circmnRtanres 
iihould  not  all  be  political  or  economic  or  legal;  they  should  tis  often 
concern  religion,  literature,  art,  or  the  development  of  language,  so 
that  the  student  should  at  once  bccum(>  accustomed  to  view  the  life 
of  men  in  society  as  a  whole.  Heaven  knows  there  is  enough  original 
work  waiting  to  be  done  in  this  kind  to  keep  many  generations  of 
youngsters  profitably  employed.  Look  where  you  will  in  the  field  of 
modem  monographs,  and  it  is  nasy  to  find  unassoclaled  facts  piled 
high  as  the  roofs  of  libraries.  There  is  not  a  little  fame  as  well  as  much 
deep  instruction  to  be  got  out  of  classifying  them  and  bringing  them 
into  their  vital  relations  with  the  life  of  which  they  form  a  part.  It 
were  mere  humanity  io  relieve  them  of  their  loneliness.  After  they 
had  been  schooled  in  this  work,  which,  believe  me,  some  one  must  do, 
and  that  right  promptly,  our  advanced  students  of  history  and  of 
historical  method  would  be  ready  to  go  on,  if  it  were  only  after 
graduation,  after  the  fateful  doctor's  degree,  to  the  further  task  of 
making  new  collections  of  fact,  which  they  would  then  instinctively 
view  in  their  connection  with  the  known  circumstances  of  the  age  in 
which  they  happened.  Thus,  perhaps  thus  only,  will  the  spirit  and 
the  practice  of  synthesis  be  bred. 

If  this  change  should  be  successfully  brought  about,  there  would 
no  longer  be  any  painful  question  of  hierarchy  among  historians: 
the  specialist  would  have  the  same  spirit  a.s  the  national  historian, 
would  use  the  same  power,  display  the  same  art,  and  pass  from  the 
ranks  of  artisans  to  the  ranks  of  artists,  making  cameos  as  much  to 
be  prized  as  great  canvases  or  heroic  statues.  Until  this  happens 
hLstory  will  cease  to  be  a  part  of  literature,  and  that  is  but  another 
way  of  saying  that  it  will  lose  its  influence  in  the  world,  its  mono- 
graphs prove  about  as  vita!  as  the  specimens  in  a  museum.  It  is  not 
only  the  delightful  prerogative  of  our  studies  to  view  man  as  a  whole, 
aa  a  living,  brcjithing  spirit,  it  is  also  their  certain  fate  that  if  they  do 
not  view  him  so,  no  living,  breathing  spirit  will  heed  them.  We  have 
used  the  wrong  words  in  speaking  of  our  art  and  croft.  History  must 
be  revealed,  not  recorded,  conceived  beiorc  it  is  written,  and  we 
must  all  in  our  several  degrees  be  seers,  not  clerks.  It  is  a  high  calling 
and  should  not  be  belittled.  Statesmen  arc  guided  and  formed  by 
what  *ve  write,  patriots  stimulated,  tyrants  checked.  Reform  and 
progress,  charity  and  freedom  of  belief,  the  dreams  of  artiata  and  the 
fancies  of  poets,  have  at  once  their  record  and  thetr  source  with  us. 
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We  must  not  suffer  ourselves  to  fall  dull  and  pedantic,  must  not  lose 
our  visions  or  cease  to  speak  the  large  words  of  inspiration  and  guid- 
ance. It  were  a  shame  upon  us  to  drop  from  the  ranks  of  those  who 
walk  at  the  van  and  sink  into  the  ranks  of  those  who  only  follow 
after,  to  pick  up  the  scattered  traces  of  the  marching  host  as  things 
merely  to  pore  upon  and  keep.  We  cannot  do  this.  We  will  return 
to  our  traditions  and  compel  our  fellow  historians  of  literature  to 
write  of  us  as  of  those  who  were  masters  of  a  great  art. 
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The  scientific  study  of  history  seeks  to  find  in  the  past  the  means 
of  determining  both  the  evohiiion  occurring  under  our  eyes  and  the 
probabilities  of  the  future.  No  preconception  may  distort  the  facte; 
but,  the  facts  once  determined,  they  may  not  be  oonudered  except 
in  the  light  of  reason.  This  by  the  rhetorical  figure  of  "  anticipation  " 
we  call,  the  Science  of  History.  There  is  no  claim  that  as  yet  this  is 
other  than  an  empirical  science:  we  hope  that  one  day  it  may  become 
fairly  complete;  exact,  within  certain  limits.  Freeman,  Morley, 
Acton;  D>mte,  Kenan,  Taine;  Waitz,  Ranke,  Momtnaen,— these  are 
some  of  the  men  who  during  the  century  just  past  have  labored  to 
make  history  scientific.  One  and  all  they  ridiculed  the  wild  evaggera- 
tion  of  mere  reason  as  the  final  arbiter,  apart  from  the  aflfpctions, 
the  imagination,  and  the  moral  sense;  one  and  all  they  distrusted 
the  "vague  and  sterile  philanthropy,"  which  is  so  often  a  plague  to 
normal  social  condition.';.  Freethinkers  aa  were  ma-it  of  them,  yet, 
liberal  and  orthodox  alike,  they  believed  in  the  merits  and  benefac- 
tioDSof  the  Chrwtian  Church  as  a  vital  factor  in  their  science.  In  thwr 
catholic  sjMrit  they  w^re  truly  scientific. 

It  is  assumed  that  the  acicuitific  study  of  history  has  entirely  dis- 
placed history  Rs  literature;  or  literary  history,  as  many  stylo  it. 
There  have,  indeed,  been  many  men  of  light  and  learning,  whose  style 
and  trained  imagination  have  transmuted  history  into  literature: 
there  have  been  others  who  sought,  even  in  the  study  of  texts  and  in 
the  interpretations  of  philolog_v,  to  secure  the  mat-i^ria!  of  novels,  tales, 
or  poetry,  to  find  examples  for  the  inspiration  and  consolation  of 
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contemporary  life.  For  such  works  the  public  has  a  passion,  and  ao 
wonder;  with  the  delight  of  Utcrature  we  seem  to  combine  learning 
and  education.  We  savor  and  love  the  mixture  of  fact,  philosophy, 
and  poetry;  the  invention,  the  charm,  the  power.  Yet  this  is  not 
and  never  was  history;  Bomothiug  perliaps  higher,  but  not  history. 
There  may  even  be  literary  science;  but  for  all  that  science  is  not 
literature  nor  literature  science.  These  twain  cannot  l>e  made  one 
flesb.   Each  may  modify  the  other,  but  there  is  no  transmutation. 

For  the  scientific  study  of  history  we  must  have  minds  subtle, 
conscientious,  and  accurate  —  minda  with  a  power  and  aptitude  for 
minutiae,  with  a  patience  and  endurance  which  know  no  bounds, 
honest  minds  incapable  of  even  self-deception,  and  in  particular 
with  the  linguistic  gift  that  makes  no  language  impossible  of  acquisi- 
tion or  foreign  to  the  learner's  aptitudes.  Only  for  the  mind  thus 
equipped  can  histor)'  and  philology  be  scientific.  The  generations  of 
men  endowed  with  the  imaginative  faculty  have  seen  and  will  ever 
sec,  in  the  labors  of  such  mrnds,  the  most  splendid  form  of  applied 
art,  the  highest  known  form  of  prose  literature  possibly,  but  cer- 
tainly the  nearest  approach  to  scientific  history  that  can  be  made. 
In  ours  as  in  other  diaciplinea  there  is  trouble;  and  the  trouble, 
aa  elsewhere,  arises  among  the  men  who  are  destitute,  or  nearly  so,  of 
the  imaginative  power  which  la  so  well  designated  as  the  scientific 
imagination.  Honest  men  of  this  sort,  proud  of  their  devotion  and 
accuracy,  become  pedantic,  claim  infallibility,  and  despise  all  others: 
in  the  presence  of  the  most  august  of  all  terrestrial  things, — the 
origins,  rise,  and  evolution  of  a  state,  the  supreme  social  unit, ^  the 
mere  investigator  secures  no  large  view  but  becomes  a  stem,  con- 
temptUDUs  materialist.  Only  worse  than  these  are  the  ignorant  and 
impatient,  who  disdain  the  accuracy  of  truth,  and  are  indifferent  to 
the  orderly  arrangement  of  facts:  the  chain  of  causation  in  human 
affaire  they  can  neither  understand  nor  appreciate,  being  dazzled  by 
speculation,  imagery,  and  rhetoric.  Shallow  and  inaccurate,  they 
prate  about  history  as  literature,  and  deny  the  [possibility  of  a  science 
of  history. 

In  the  closing  years  of  the  nineteenth  century  there  was  much 
strife  about  the  quedtion  as  to  whether  or  not  there  could  be  science 
in  history.  The  question  now  is:  How  much  science  and  of  what  kind 
is  there  in  history?  As  some  help  towani  a  reply,  we  are  forced  to  an 
historical  retrospect  of  the  efforts  to  secure  and  apply  a  method. 

The  eighternth  century  is  by  many  regarded  aa  the  period  when 
history  was  bom  anew  into  the  realm  of  science.  The  reason  given  is 
that  it  coincided  with  the  final  overthrow  of  ccclesiasticism,  and  the 
chief  names  adduced  in  proof  are  these  of  Vico  (166S-I744),  Gibbon 
(1737-94),  Voltaire  (1694-1778),  and  Burke  (1729-07).  It  was  felt 
that  humanity  was,  if  not  its  own  first  cause,  at  least  its  own  dcmi- 
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urge,  and  men  were  detonnlned  to  discover,  if  possible,  what  were 
the  prucesaos  by  which  maakind  had  formed  itself  and  made  its  home. 
Without  a  doubt  (here  xvas  for  this  reneon  a  passioiuite  study  of 
nature,  and  it  may  hax'e  been  a  necessary  complement  that  both  the 
atatics  and  dynamics  of  social  phenomena  were  examined  with  a  new 
purpose  and  from  a  new  angle.  But  in  spite  of  all  efl'orts  to  establish 
this  contention  and  to  trace  an  historical  continuity  in  the  science  of 
"histories"  from  then  until  now,  there  lie  athwart  the  argument 
difficulties  so  portentous  and  so  serious  as  almost  if  not  entirely  to 
vitiate  its  conclusions. 

It  is  true  that  Vico  was  the  first  to  ask  why,  if  there  be  a  science 
of  nature,  we  have  no  science  of  history?  It  is  consequently  true  that 
he  was  the  first  historical  evolutionist.  To  him  the  story  of  a  nation 
was  the  record  of  an  ever  completer  realisation  in  fact  of  certain 
remnants  of  a  pre-natal  revelation,  of  the  primitive  concrete  notions 
of  justice,  goodness,  beauty,  and  truth:  the  development,  as  he 
phrased  it,  of  this  poetic  wiedom  Into  the  occult  wisdom  of  law  and 
government,  into  the  realization  of  abstract  and  impereonal  justice. 
Wis  for  him  the  subject-matter  of  history.  This  was  a  sublime  idea, 
pregnant  with  great  possibilities.  Bub  its  author  could  not  see  the 
conclusions.  Conceiving  of  three  stages  ^divine,  heroic,  and 
human  —  he  announced  three  corresponding  civilizations,  ending  in 
an  unstable  democracy,  whence  society  abandoned  to  licence  alwaj-s 
relapses  into  barbarisni.  only  to  emerge  once  more  by  a  law  of  cycles 
into  a  renewal  of  the  process.  This,  of  course,  is  a  flat  denial  of  pro- 
grees.  Moreover  Vico  never  had  a  glimpse,  much  less  a  vision,  of 
scientific  order  in  history  beyond  the  record  of  a  single  folk,  and  never 
eoncej^'ed  of  general  history  in  a  scientific  aspect.  For  these  reasons 
he  was  a  prophet  without  honor,  either  contemporaneous  or  post- 
humouR,  and  left  no  influence  behind  to  mnuld  cither  his  own  or 
succeeding  ages. 

The  method  which  Voltaire  announced  was  alike  more  simple  and 
more  scientific.  It  was  based  on  the  thcorj'  that  most  details  of  his- 
tory are  mere  baggage,  and  that  when  the  lumber  of  the  antiquary, 
as  Bolingbroke  called  it,  is  disengaged  from  capital  events,  you  may 
study  in  these  last  the  \ita!  human  power  and  its  workings.  Wars, 
diplomacy,  and  the  personal  minutiae  of  the  political  hierarchy,  he 
relegated  to  the  garret  of  the  chronicler  and  collector:  laws,  arts,  and 
manners,  he  conceived  to  be  the  essentials  of  history.  Equipped  with 
this  doctrine,  he  turned  to  account  such  portions  of  his  time  as  he 
could  spare  from  literature,  politics,  and  attacks  on  ccclesiasticism 
to  the  composition  of  philo(>ophieal  history.  By  the  sheer  force  of 
xfatorie  doubt  ho  destroyed  many  a  myth,  by  the  seductions  of  a 
style  and  the  stings  of  a  biting  sarcasm  he  relegated  the 
"mUlinory  of  human  life  to  the  rummage  chambers  where  it  belongs. 
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and  finally  in  his  great  essay  od  maimers  he  drew  the  plan  and 
established  the  proportions  for  a  concept  of  unity  in  history  whicb  in 
another  land  and  age  was  destined  to  revolutionize  the  pursuit. 

Either  he  never  knew  or  he  had  forgotten  a  vital  point.  Jejune 
and  embryonic  as  Aristotle's  Politics  appear  when  appUed  to  our  pro- 
blems, his  experience  having  been  confined  to  the  petty  states  of 
Greece,  he  nevertheless  found  and  set  forth  the  vital  principle  of  soci- 
ety as  an  organism.  On  this  were  based  tl»o  ancient  concepts  of 
economics.  The  embryo  of  modern  economics  was  begotten  by  Jean 
Bodin  (15S0),  a  lawyer  of  the  sixteenth  century,  who  formulated  the 
ideas  of  progress,  law.  and  causation  in  histor\'.  Hod  he  combined 
with  his  own  thoughts  (Methodus  ad  facilem  HUioriarum  Cogniiionem) 
the  one  great  thought  of  -■Vristotle,  he  would  have  been  even  more 
famous  than  he  is,  he  would  have  been  the  father  of  scientific  history 
as  well  as  of  scientific  economics.  Uis  objective,  external  attitude 
toward  history  was  that  of  all  the  great,  down  to  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tur>';  it  was  the  basic  concept  and  starting-point  of  Bossuet.  of  Vice, 
of  Bodin,  and  even  of  Montesquieu.  It  was  hkewise  the  radical  vice  of 
Voltaire,  as  in  a  still  higher  degree  it  was  that  of  Gibbon.  The  founda- 
tions of  the  social  union  may  not  be  studied  in  collections  of  historical , 
legal,  or  even  social  facts,  nor  in  brilliant  generalizations  therefrom, 
like  those  whicti  cause  the  pages  of  Muutesquieu  to  flash  and  scintil- 
late. The  true  science  of  history  shows  us  not  merely  the  operations, 
what  has  been  called  the  "play  and  function"  of  the  social  organs. 
it  exhibits  under  the  scalpel  the  organs  themselves.  Negative  criti- 
cism has  its  rights,  no  doubt,  but  it  is  scanty  fare  fur  the  hungry  soul, 
and  the  idea  of  constructive,  productive  criticism  was  far  better 
developed  in  Ttiucydides  than  in  Voltaire;  the  most  that  can  be 
said  uf  the  latter  is  that  he  »aw  in  a  gla^s  darkly  the  concept,  not  of 
the  unity  of  historj',  but  of  Kuropean  history  as  a  totality. 

What  then  of  Gibbon;  ha«  he  too  been  wcighwl  in  the  balances  and 
found  wanting?  His  erudition  was  immense,  his  pen  facile  and  power- 
ful, his  grasp  gigantic  and  his  method  sound.  J.«t  us  apply  the  su- 
premo lest.  Do  scholars  read  him?  or.  if  thoy  read  him.  i8  It  for  any 
other  motive  than  a  learned  curiosity?  Tlit^y  copiously  correct  and 
annotate  him,  and  freely  explore  the  mazes  of  his  thought:  they 
conspire  with  publishers  to  issue  new  editions  of  his  books,  and  the 
public  buys  edition  after  edition;  but  so  likewise  do  they  buy  edition 
after  edition  of  RoUin's  Universal  History!  The  sets  look  well  on  the 
shelves,  but  the  man  who  reads  either  is  hard  preasc-d  to  kill  time. 
There  is  more  light  thrown  on  the  Divline  ajid  Fall  by  the  short 
treatise  of  Fuslel  than  by  all  the  ponderous  and  erudite  rhctx)ric  of 
Gibbon.  We  have  gleaned,  not  a  few,  but  many  fact*,  which  Gibbon 
had  not,  even  though  the  truth  of  fact  is  on  all  his  pages;  his  method 
struggles  to  combine  the  ideas  of  evolution  and  of  organism,  but 
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his  logic  is  aft-er  all  fdt  to  be  futile  and  his  conclusions  antiquated. 
Like  the  other  historians  of  his  epoch,  though  the  movement  of  his 
style  18  like  that  of  the  Roman  triumph,  he  haa  not  left  to  tho  world 
a  "posBCSBion  forever."  Scholars  can  find  all  his  information  else- 
where, the  um  he  makes  of  it  they  nwther  admire  nor  approve. 
Readers  of  discrimination  have  better  use  for  their  time  than  to  pp- 
nise  the  page-sof  an  un.sym pathetic  formalist,  theeulogiatof  hfathon 
effeminacy,  an  apologist  for  pagan  morality. 

In  truth,  the  eighteenth  century  is  very  remote  from  thp  nine- 
teenth. The  same  facts  no  longer  wear  the  same  faces,  and  another 
method  has  gradually  supplanted  that  which,  though  respectable, 
was  neverthele-ss  outworn.  A  restless  evohition  renews  during  every 
few  generations  all  historj'  in  all  its  aspects,  and  never  halts  in  the 
prucoBs.  It  is  the  fiat  that  history  must  he  rewritten  aa  knowledge 
grows,  as  epoch  succeeds  epoch.  This  is  because  readers  have  lived; 
have  lived  themselves  into  a  world  that  is  new  scientifically  and 
psychologically,  and  which  has  perspectives  of  which  the  past  knew 
nothing.  Viewed  from  the  heights  of  our  modem  Rohievements  in 
learning,  the  vaunted  historical  science  of  the  eighteenth  centur>'. 
method  and  all,  secm.s  little  better  than  a  dangerous  pseudo-science 
like  phrenology  or  astrology. 

The  first  reaction  against  what  was  after  all  a  phantom,  stately 
though  it  were,  sprang  rather  from  feeling  than  from  knowledge; 
it  was  a  rphonnd  of  logic  and  not  of  reason.  This  premntiirp  revolt 
is  probably  best  illnstrated  in  the  case  of  Niehuhr.  Though  powerful, 
the  mind  of  the  great  Dantfih  diplomat  was  dry  and  di.sdainful: 
contemptuous  of  the  praeiical  and  judif^ial,  In  his  field  of  ancient 
history  he  substituted  for  painstaking  research  and  for  concrete 
reasoning  a  method  based  on  gratuitous  assumptions,  a  method 
which  destroyed  traditional  reality,  to  ereet  in  its  place  a  haseleas 
fabric  of  credulous  nf^gations.  It  has  been  the  task  of  his  succeaaora. 
beginning  with  Mommaen  and  ending  with  Tainc's  fine  treatise  on 
Livy,  to  diofipate  his  air>'  structure  of  so-calliKi  annlytir  criticism. 
Considerate  aa  they  have  been,  they  have  left  upright  only  a  ver>'  few 
of  his  original  contentions,  and  these  the  least  important,  wherewith 
to  uphold,  for  shame's  soke,  the  vanishing  renown  of  his  name.  The 
indications  of  archaeological  discovery  at  this  hour  nil  point  to  the 
lUtimatc  annihilation  of  every  principle  and  position  which  he  enun- 
ciated. Could  his  shade  be  seen  strolling  to-day  across  the  exca- 
vated Roman  Forum,  and  its  crowding  reflections  be  recorded  for 
our  benefit,  the  muttered  syllables  of  ita  vam'tas  vanitntHm  would 
instruct  our  generation  how  superior  is  even  the  older  notion  of 
history  as  a  compound  of  poetry  and  philosophy  to  the  substitute, 
which  merely  dissects  and  compares  abstractions,  which  begets 
negations  and  btings  forth  only  specious  presumptions. 
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It  will  appear,  I  think,  on  dispassionate  examination,  that  the 
beginning  of  fruitfully  scientific  study  in  history,  the  iiutiation  of 
the  inudcm  method,  is  to  be  found  in  Ileeren.  Unlike  Niebulir,  he 
buildi-d  with  new  materials,  beginning  as  a  philusopher,  he  applied 
ill  undent  history  the  Socratic  method,  and  discovered  that  the  slates 
of  antiquity  could  be  understood  only  in  tlie  light  of  their  institutions 
and  their  politics.  Entering  on  a  profound  investigation  of  these,  he 
found  thcni  so  interlaced  with  their  foreign  reJations  tliat  he  exam- 
ined under  compulsion  both  Greece  and  Home  in  their  connection 
alike  with  Kgypl  and  with  Carthage.  Even  with  the  imiwrfect  in- 
formation of  the  lime,  he  brought  to  light  the  momentous  principle  of 
mutation  as  dependent  not  merely  on  outward  form  but  on  internal 
structure  (mnrphology).  His  is  the  vital  notion  of  comparing  con- 
temporary historif-s  in  short  periods,  as  opiwsod  to  the  elucidation  of 
single  ones  in  long  succeeding  cycles  of  time.  For  this  is  csscntiftl  to 
our  later  doctrine  of  the  unity  of  history,  without  which  no  true 
science  of  ihe  same,  however  rudimentary,  is  at  all  possible.  With 
a  eonsciousncsH  of  this  grand  tnith  as  probably  applicable  to  every 
period  of  history,  he  essayed  it  in  the  following  epochs  and  evolved 
the  eooipept  which,  revolutionarj-  Ihon,  is  now  the  comer-stone  of 
modern  history,  that  of  the  state-fiystem  of  Europe,  the  basis  upon 
which  Maeaulay  erected  the  great  reputation  which  he  deserves. 
It  may  be  asserted  of  Heeren  now,  as  was  hinted  by  a  French 
nritic  in  his  lifetime,  that  he  avoided  every  pitfall  into  which 
cumbrous  thoroughness  throws  its  German  votaries,  and  escaped 
every  trap  which  over-eonfident  logic  seta  for  its  acrobatic  French 
disciples. 

The  fine  senso  of  limit  and  proportion  exhibited  by  Heeren  were  in 
glaring  contrast  to  the  shoreless  ocean  of  speculation  on  which  both 
Herder  and  Hegel  were  sailing  almost  simultaneously.  Alike  they 
taught  that  the  earthly  realization  of  reason  in  history  is  a  necessity, 
that  whether  by  men,  or  in  spite  of  man,  all  obstacles  are  leveled 
until  humanity,  freed  from  every  hindrance,  realiBoa  the  divine  Ideal. 
Alike  therefore  they  landed  on  the  quicksands  of  what  may  be  to 
some  a  buoyant,  but  is  to  most  a  very  gloomy  fatalism,  as  the  only 
basis  for  program,  being  alike  unmindful  of  Kant's  almost  self- 
evident  but  nevertheless  glorious  declaration  that  progress  is  a 
moral  product  purely.  From  the  position  of  these  transcendentalists 
the  thou^t  which  has  dominated  the  latter  years  of  the  nineteenth 
century,  that  of  the  pure  evolutionists,  docs  not  easentially  budge  one 
jot:  both  are  fatalistic.  The  latter,  it  is  true,  have  a  concept  of  pro- 
gress antipodal  to  that  of  their  predecessors.  They  likewise  assume, 
somewhat  rashly  it  seems  in  the  present  state  of  physics,  that  the 
laws  of  science  are  fixed  and  immutable;  in  particular,  the  taproot 
of  the  system,  the  doctrine  of  the  conservation  of  energy,  seems  to 
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sit  uneasily  on  crumbling  and  refractorj-  shale  instead  of  burrowing 
ever  deeper  into  fertile  soil. 

It  is  in  the  application  of  this  very  doctrine  that  their  theory 
of  history  emerges.  To  them  it  appears  that  cnergj*  being  constant 
and  indestructible  in  the  social  as  in  the  physiciil  order,  ever)*  dyna- 
mic element  works  ncceaaarily  to  associate  itself  with  others,  forming 
under  internal  influence,  by  integration  an  organism  ever  more  and 
more  complex.  Simultaneously  and  subsequently  goes  on  the  pro- 
cess of  disintegration,  each  element  disaasociatiug  itself  from  others 
under  external  influence,  and  forming  again  with  other  and  like  busy 
elements  new  composit-cs,  which  in  turn  inaugurate  the  next  stage 
of  evolution  and  devolution,  of  progress  and  decadence.  While  these 
philosophers  fail  to  find  the  secret  of  purpose  and  procedure,  yet  they 
never  entirely  abandoned  teleologj',  and  some  at  least  have  lately 
returned  to  it  as  essential  to  their  thought,  for  advance  seems  to  them 
stronger  than  retreat,  constructive  stronger  than  destructive  force. 

The  history  of  philosophy  shows  that  every  cycle  of  thought  ends 
in  some  phase  of  materialism.  There  is  at  this  hour  such  a  school  of 
Augustuluses,  and  they  have  been  fairly  influential  in  high  places. 
They  have  unraveled  evolutionary  logic  into  what  is  an  absurdity 
and  are  loosing  the  slight  hold  they  have  had  for  a  time.  Theit-s  ie  not 
the  agnosticism  which  is  a  state  of  suspended  judgmentj  but  the  firm 
conviction  of  the  obscurantist,  denying  the  right  of  generalisation  as 
to  fact  or  principle,  scorning  the  notion  of  ethical  values  in  history. 
They  reunite  the  vicious  circle,  joining  hands  with  Froude  and  .scoff- 
ing at  the  idea  of  science  in  history,  even  of  an  empirical  science. 
For  them  history  is  but  a  mosaic  of  details,  without  design  or  outline, 
like  some  cathedral  windows  in  England;  patched  and  assembled 
from  the  shreds  to  which  iconoclasts  reduced  the  glorioua  and  glowing 
paintings  which,  by  color  and  orderly  arrangement,  once  conveyed 
Doble  and  exalting  thought.  These  are  the  haughty  disciples  of  the 
monograph,  the  apostles  of  the  "unprinted,"  the  missionaries  of 
chaos.  In  the  wilderness  Ihey  seek  to  create,  their  voice  is  heard  but 
not  heeded.  Generous  youth  has  a  fine  Instinct  in  the  matter  of 
barren  nonsense.  There  is  science  in  the  sections  of  the  biologist  and 
in  the  preparation  of  them,  but  neither  the  one  nor  the  other  is  the 
science  of  biology.  We  arc  grateful  to  these  painstaking  antiquarians 
for  their  materials,  but  we  cannot  accept  the  materials  in  place  of  the 
Enished  edifice. 

Fortunately  there  has  been  a  saner  evolution  than  this.  On  Hacon  's 
great  principle  have  stood  those  who  guide  and  advance  it;  the 
principle,  namely,  that  it  is  the  honor  and  the  glory  of  history  to 
trace  causes  and  their  combination  with  effects.  The  most  com- 
manding characters  of  history,  Uke  men  of  common  mould,  suffer 
the  compulsion  of  circumstances  which  they  cannot  control.  U  must 
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be  admitted  end  duly  emphasized  that  there  is  a  niysterj',  a  nature 
at  things,  which  runs  with  and  athwart  human  purpose;  thai  there 
ia  a  cosmic  order,  pregnant  with  a  train  of  events  lliat  are  inevitable; 
there  are  relation,  proportions  and  Hnks  in  aflairs  and  in  men,  which 
arc  predelcrniined.  This,  when  disengaged  from  tlie  documents,  is 
what  has  been  designated  the  weft  or  texture  of  history.  Thereon  is 
dran-n  and  embroidered  by  man  the  enduring  picture  which  is  the 
historical  record.  This  is  the  view  of  history  which  lays  emphasis 
neither  on  collective  nor  on  individual  man,  but  on  the  jiersotial  and 
race  conscience  alike  and  in  equal  proportion.  The  law  of  moral  pro- 
gress has  always  imposed  itself  on  societies,  and  always  will,  juat  in 
proportion  as  individuals  will  that  it  shall,  and  labor  without  cease 
for  the  purptiee. 

It  was  a  great  saying  which  Kant  tittered  when  he  said:  By  strug- 
gle and  effort  ought  all  human  faculties  to  perfect  themselves;  moral 
progress  is  anUvcedent  to  all  other  forms  and  the  source  of  them; 
besides,  the  cnnqut^tits  of  each  generation  arc  the  capital  of  the  next, 
tilt  thai  the  sole  cotuiition  of  human  perfectibility  is  the  establishment 
of  a  civil  sficiety  founded  on  justice.  The  determination  to  realize 
enistenee  more  completely,  to  struggle  for  the  ideal,  to  aspini  higher 
—  the  larger  the  number  in  every  society  who  so  feel  it,  and  bo 
behave,  the  more  completely  iviil  be  overcome  the  apparently  in- 
superable obstacles  to  advance,  the  bondage  of  the  past  over  the 
present,  the  restriction  of  p^ch  people  by  its  contemporaries,  the 
powerful  solidarity  of  habit,  of  creed,  and  of  inertia  among  men. 

This  is  the  view  nf  historical  science  which,  whether  right  or  wrong, 
was  chBrnci«ristic  of  the  nineteenth  century  tn  all  its  best  and  most 
fruitful  work;  the  recognition  of  the  evolutionary  movement^  the 
exhibition  of  the  uses  to  which  men  put  it;  the  display  of  its  organio 
integration,  the  proof  of  its  external  disintegration  by  moral  foroee; 
the  sloughing  of  refuse,  the  renewal  of  vital  powers.  This  doctrine 
may  not  pretend  to  the  high  scientific  quality  of  some  others,  but 
somehow  it  satisfies  the  master  workmen  and  gralifiea  the  aspira- 
tions, instincts,  and  convictions  of  readers  far  better  than  any  other. 
It  is  the  view  which  still  controls  the  spiritual  and  intellectual  activ- 
ities nf  the  best  men  in  the  highest  civilizations.  Neglecting  the 
philos«)phicaI  "irapnssc"  of  liberty  and  neceiwity,  it  Balisfies  the  re- 
quirements of  an  imperious  demand;  that  for  tlie  tangible  results  of 
human  experience. 

The  fruits  of  science  being  both  a  means  nf  enjoyment  and  a  guide 
to  conduct,  our  attention  has  naturally  been  mfinopolized  by  the 
man'cloua  achievements  of  physical  science.  This  is  incorrect  and 
unjust;  the  advance  and  the  results  of  the  bunianLstic  sciences  have 
been  equally  remarkable.  The  polymath  of  the  eighioenth  century, 
with  his  unorganized  mosses  of  uncouth  learning,  would  to-day  be 
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a  deformed  monstrosity,  so  far  has  erudition  spread  its  field  and  so 
profound  an*  the  investigations  of  scholars.  The  coni}>arative  niethatl, 
without  which  modem  science  of  any  sort  would  be  impossible,  is 
itself  an  invention  of  the  humanists.  And  1  have  heard  the  greatest 
devotees  of  pure  science  in  our  time  yearn  for  a  comparative  histurian 
of  tbeir  disciplines.  Hie  entire  success  of  scientific  history  is  due 
to  the  achievements  of  the  ancillary  scienct*;  as  revolutionary  in 
Hiethod  anil  results  as  either  physics,  chemistry,  ur  biology.  In  par- 
ticular, history  is  the  hopeless  a:id  grateful  debtor  of  ooniparative 
sociology,  philoloRy,  and  mytluilopy,  of  comparative  religions,  folk- 
lore and  ethnuli)gy;  ami  ab<jve  all  <if  comparative  ari-'ha^ology.  One 
winter  spent  on  the  Kile  examining  the  unbroken  and  unfalsitied 
record  of  10,000  years  in  human  evolution  undor  external  influence's 
is  worth  to  the  sludi^nt  all  th(*  cm-taphyBics  of  history,  even  when 
indited  by  the  genius  of  a  Hegel. 

By  this  vast  erudition  the  work  of  the  hi^^torian  has  become  such 
that  a  division  of  lalior  is  eflsential.  There  must  be  specialists  in 
each  and  all  of  these  ancillary  sciences,  and  the.  historian  must  use 
their  results  as  his  matter.  It  has  b^'cnme  the  eatpgnrieal  imperative 
of  scientific  history  that  it  should  avail  itself  of  its  omi  wherever 
found.  In  (hia  way  we  have  reached  what  would  otherwise  have 
.  been  inaccessible,  viz.,  certain  definitions  of  the  task.  We  have 
defined  the  limits,  we  have  fixed  the  basis,  we  have  as  was  shown  in 
another  connection  proved  the  unity,  and  we  have  consequently 
found  the  scientific  method  of  history.  This  is  neither  the  time  nor 
the  place  further  to  discuss  these,  but  they  are  realities.  Without  these 
definitions  the  advance  of  the  nineteenth  centur>'  would  have  been 
as  (utile  as  that  of  the  eighteenth. 

Let  us  turn  and  illustrate  these  contentions  in  considering  four 
great  names  of  our  epoch:  perhaps  not  the  greatest,  but  types  at 
leastof  thebe-sLin  four  great  lands.  The  names  ar*  those  of  Macaulay, 
Ranke.  Taine.  and  Hancruft.  Once  and  for  all  let  us  say  of  each  and 
every  one  of  them  that  ho  was  a  man  of  immense  erudition;  of  perfect 
good  faith;  nf  enormous,  lirelees.  patient  hidvwtry:  of  trained  and 
chastened  inlellcct;  fully  aware  of  the  ranfms  of  histtprical  scieneo 
and  determined  to  use  them  in  hia  work.  F-aeh  of  them,  moreover, 
marks  a  stage  and  a  quality  of  advance,  which  are  nut  merely  note* 
worthy,  but  etisential  to  our  purpose. 

The  greatest  Gcrnuin  and  the  greatest  French  hlatorlans  have  paid 
homage  to  Maeaulay  as  mtainly  the  foremost  Kngllsh  historian, 
as  po8sll>ly  the  greatest  of  all  historians  Hlnre  Thucydldes,  who,  of 
eourae.  in  other  respects  the  peer  of  the  modem,  far  surpasses  him  in 
phlloaophic  hislght,  It  is  this  weakness  nf  Maeaulay  which  i^  his 
strength.  He  is  distinctly,  avowedly,  a  man  of  his  time  and  place; 
British  of  the  British,  and  more  than  that  a  Victorian  Englishman, 
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an  admirer  of  wealth  and  rank,  proud  of  his  uuuutr>'  as  the  best  on 
earth.  It  Is  the  pleasant  Lngland  of  his  day  which  interests  him,  as 
it  interested  alike  hit;  own  countrymen  and  the  contemporary  world. 
Setting  out  to  explain  this  joyout:  land,  ho  found  and  his  readers 
found  that  the  fascinating  riddle  of  its  existence  could  be  read  clearest 
in  the  light  of  the  Whig  movements  then  continuing,  of  the  policies 
of  which  he  himself  was  an  eminent  supporter.  Not  in  any  sense 
a  philosopher,  the  truth  as  he  saw  it  was  not  an  analyzed  and  dis- 
sected truth,  not  an  abstraction,  but  a  cognizablo  reality,  to  be 
known  and  judged  by  the  exercise  of  wholesome  common  sense. 

Heereu,  as  we  said  eiirlicr,  had  set  forth  the  characters  of  the 
scientific  history  which  reckons  with  the  pontiles,  tlie  colonies,  the 
eeonomics,  the  commerce  of  the  world.  This  had  a  very  direct  bearing 
on  the  slate  of  the  British  Empire.  Macaulay  likewise  knew  that,  to 
be  complete,  history  must  take  account  of  the  whole  earth  within  the 
limits  of  its  jwriod.  These  cunceptionR  the  English  historian  with 
magisterial  power  incorporated  in  hie  work  —  the  opening  chapters 
are  masterpieces  of  historical  generalization.  But  his  genius  went 
further,  it  took  scientific  history  from  the  university  into  the  home; 
for  the  language,  the  illustrations,  were  so  clear  and  so  intertt-oven 
with  Ihe  tale  that  plain  men  felt  as  if  they  had  a  viaon  of  grandeur 
not  vouehfiafcd  hitherto  to  them  or  to  their  predecessors. 

For  years  the  volumes  of  Macaulay  sold  in  England  as  no  other 
book  sold,  and  tn  America  the  numbers  of  copies  distributed  were 
second  in  number  only  to  those  of  the  Bible.  There  was  not  an 
important  language  of  the  Continent  into  which  the  glowing  pages 
were  not  translated,  and  in  many  there  were  several  rival  translations. 
The  truth  was  made  so  clear  and  was  so  manifestly  the  truth  that 
the  reading  world  felt  a  firm  foundation  beneath  its  feel.  That  the 
author  was  avowedly  utilitarian,  o|>enly  a  British  patriot,  and 
intensely  a  Whig  partisan  only  served  to  create  the  effective  chiar- 
osGuro  in  which  all  his  work  was  done,  Ue  had  been  so  unwearied 
a  student  of  folk*tK>ng  and  folk-lore  that  he  made  himself  what  is 
now  called  in  art  "  a  primitive  "  in  his  conception  and  understanding 
of  the  commonplace,  in  his  admiration  of  the  homely. 

It  is  doubtful  whether  the  relativity  of  knowledge^  either  the 
phrase  or  the  notion,  was  known  to  Macftiday.  Kor  him  the  plain 
truth  was  the  truth.  In  addition,  the  stale  was  for  him  no  god, 
mysterious  and  omnipotent;  it  was  a  secular  association  existing 
only  to  assure  the  equality  of  citizens  before  the  law,  to  protect  life, 
liberty,  and  prni>erty.  In  the  enjoyment  of  political  liberty  all  other 
liberties  are  assured,  and  Macaulay  is  proud  of  that  possession  because 
he  aces  in  ii  the  honor  of  man  and  of  men.  He  is  a  patriot  because  he 
has  inherited  this  honor  from  an  aneestry  which  siifTered  for  it. 
Tainc,  who  gives  solid  reasons  for  his  opinion,  thinks  Macaulay 
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red  all  h«  said  as  forcibly  and  directly  9s  be  3tat«d  il,  thus  giving 
the  siinplo,  every-day  man  an  unahak&ble  confidence.  He  not  only 
takes  testimony,  he  weighs  the  veracity  and  intelligence  of  liU  wit- 
nesses for  the  public  judgment.  Having  erected  on  this  foundation 
a  set  of  plain  principles,  he  draws  self-evident  conclusions  and  in  his 
generalization  he  shows  even"  rung  of  the  ladder  as  he  climbs.  His 
style  and  discussion  are  direct  and  cumulative;  the  current  carrier 
him  and  his  render  right  onward  in  a  straight  line,  gathering  ever 
greater  force  until  the  flood  is  as  impetuous  as  the  Amaxon  and  likr 
it,  too,  as  broad  as  the  sea.  Facts,  ideas,  explanations,  (he  enormous 
man  of  scientific  material,  all  are  clad  in  a  style  which,  though 
harking  back  to  Thucydides,  Plautus.  and  Livy.  to  Petrarch,  Dante, 
and  Milton,  contains  an  elusive  something  which  is  born  from  none 
of  these,  such  ts  its  sweeping  passion,  its  irresistible  eloquence. 

This  was  not  inspiration,  it  was  art:  the  result  of  infinite  pains- 
taking and  a  set  purpose.  On  a  first  rough  draft  he  interlined,  erased, 
corrected,  inverted,  restored,  elaborated,  until,  as  in  Balzac's  proof, 
the  original  was  overlaid  with  a  mass  of  words  illegible  to  all  except 
the  author,  who  then  at  his  leisure  wrote  his  printer's  copy  in  a  fine. 
Iwld,  confident  hand.  Prescott  saw  a  few  of  these  original  foolscap 
sheets  and  says  no  one  covdd  form  any  conception  of  the  amount  of 
labor  that  <me  of  them  represents.  With  the  sereniiy  of  a  great  soul, 
with  a  religious  faith  in  the  power  of  truth;  confident,  like  Cervantes, 
that  historj-  was  sacre<i  because  where  truth  is.  there  is  GihI,  he 
carried  his  own  conviction  into  the  nulliunpi  of  readers  who  were 
fascinated  by  his  art.  This  art  was  impersonal,  precise,  even  cold. 
because  it  was  based  on  accuracy,  on  the  personal  knowledge  of 
rontemporarifs.  and  not  evolved  Uke  that  of  Cartyle  and  Froude 
from  the  drjjths  of  his  own  consciousness. 

Macaulay's  contribution  to  the  science  of  history  was  twofold;  the 
knowledge,  the  insight,  and  the  sympathy,  fiiieli  as  wei-e  not  possible 
in  the  revolutionary  et>och  preceding  his.  an  epoch  when,  as  his  pre- 
deeeesors  said,  "hearts  rejoice  or  bleed"  as  contemporary  events 
illume  the  past  with  a  Ught  "  from  the  flames  of  Tophet "  in  Cariyle's 
lurid  phrase,  —  this,  and  secondly,  the  ripened  fruit  for  present  use, 
progress  along  the  lines  of  tradition,  the  way  to  prcser\'e  and  improve 
what  the  fathers  had  w^on. 

The  second  of  our  great  names  is  that  of  a  man  who  was  still  more 
remote  from  emotional  influence,  for  he  was  not  a  man  of  affairs,  not 
a  statesman,  not  an  acolyte  of  the  social  hierarchy,  not  even  an  artist. 
but  a  scholar,  an  investigator,  and  a  teacher.  Leopold  von  Ranke 
revived  the  past  in  a  spirit  which  was  largely  that  of  an  eradite  lawyer 
without  a  case.  His  intimate  friend  was  Savigny,  and  as  for  him  it  is 
the  totality  of  law  which  had  to  be  studied  before  further  advance 
eould  be  made,  so  for  Ranke  it  is  the  totality  of  history,  carefully 
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Btudied  in  the  light  of  laws  and  institutions,  and  in  the  proportions 
of  each  part,  that  determines  the  relative  values  of  scenes  and  events, 
that  fixes  the  style  and  structural  concepts  of  historical  description 
and  reconstruction.  When  Froude's  wild  theory  as  to  Uenr>'  VlII's 
extraordinary  matrimonial  conduct  was  questioned  by  the  critics,  he 
replied  in  these  very  words:  "The  precipitancy  -nnlh  which  Henry 
acted  is  to  me  a  proof  that  he  looked  on  matrimony  as  an  indifferent 
official  act  which  his  duty  required  at  the  moment,  and  if  this  be 
thought  a  novel  interpretation  of  his  motives  1  have  merely  to  say 
that  1  find  it  in  the  statute  book!"  Ranke  had  quite  another  notion  of 
how  official  documents  were  to  be  used,  and  niih  their  use  his  name 
is  associated,  as  is  the  name  of  scarcely  another. 

Macaulay's  ultimate  criterion  was  not  found  in  the  edicts  and 
statutes  of  ruleni,  not  in  the  correspondence  of  princes  seeking  to 
deceive  each  other  and  to  falsify  the  record;  but  in  the  consonance 
of  facts  with  the  great  event*  which,  linked  one  with  the  other  and 
known  by  the  common  sense  of  mankind,  form  the  chain  of  history. 
'Iliouyli  he  made  a  judicious  use  of  documents  he  had  not  the  blind 
faitli  in  them  wliich  makes  their  devotees  ridieuious.  Xor  had  llanke, 
though  above  all  else  he  was  a  student  of  diplomatic  correspondouce. 
It  was  he  who  brought  the  aiciiives  of  foreign  offices  into  tlie  vogue 
they  have  since  enjoyed  among  liisLorians,  his  success  being  due,  of 
course,  to  his  critical  faculties  and  his  sanity;  for  sane  he  was, 
moderate,  modest,  and  disciplined  in  the  highest  degree.  Ranke's 
great  renown  was  firmly  founded  on  his  use  of  a  remarkable  series  of 
papers,  the  hitherto  unconsidered  series  of  reports  addressed  to  the 
Council  of  Ten  by  the  ambassadors  of  the  Venetian  Republic.  He 
might  easily  have  been  dazzled  by  so  unique  a  find  and  have  exag- 
gerated it«  importance  out  of  all  proportion ;  but  he  knew  thoroughly 
the  times  antecedent  and  the  times  consequent  to  those  ho  was  mak- 
ing his  own,  and  he  fell  into  no  errors.  The  papers  in  hand  fixed  dates, 
places,  and  circumstances,  unerringly:  they  exhibited  the  quality, 
language,  and  character  of  the  public  business  so  as  to  permit  im- 
portant deductions;  they  illuminated  their  age  in  the  contemporary 
judgments  of  very  shrewd  observers.  But  Ranke  never  dreamed  that 
they  revealed  motives,  except  by  induction:  nor  that  they  deter- 
mined the  great  central  channel  of  events.  With  the  plodding  indus- 
trj'  of  an  aotiquarj-  he  felt,  groped,  peered  around  and  in  the  obscure 
comers  of  his  material  and  brought  forth  little  particles  of  fact  which. 
when  properly  assembled  with  the  great  facta,  made  possible  the 
tracing  of  sequence  and  the  revelation  of  deugn. 

Philosophically  Ranke  was  inclined  to  Hegelianism.  To  the  rela- 
tions of  a  people  with  its  habitat  he  paid  less  attention  than  his  famous 
contemporary'  Curtius;  the  work  of  Buckle  and  the  phyMoal  side  of 
history  were  indifferent  to  him.   It  tt*a8  the  cosmic  process  with 
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which  he  vas  mainly  concerned,  the  working  of  a  universal  spirit 
aa  revealed  by  outwai-d  manifestations.  Of  this  he  strove  to  be  a 
dispasaonate,  intelligent  onlooker  and  an  accurate,  sympathetic 
observer;  a  faithrul  rccoriler,  whether  the  RTord  lends  itself  to  litera- 
ture or  not,  and  in  hts  hands  for  the  most  part  it  did  not.  Nowhere 
in  his  voluminous  writings  is  there  any  passage  which  rises  to  the 
heights  reached  by  Monimsen  in  his  description  of  Ca?«ir.  Profound 
as  wafi  the  scholarship  of  the  latter,  he  wa.s  an  avowed  advocate  of 
imperialism,  the  cause  for  which  he  spent  his  life,  and  so  at  times 
hifl  passion  lifted  him  to  sublimity:  the  sober  Rankc  trod  the  solid 
earth.  His  was  not  merely  the  science  of  detail  like  that  of  Mommsen, 
it  was  an  orderiy  array  both  of  thoughts  and  of  thoughts  about 
thoughts,  as  well  as  a  marshaling  uf  facts.  For  this  reason  his 
attempts  at  a  universal  history  bear  the  stamp  of  ereativc  art..  It  is  as 
an  historical  architect  that  he  becomes  approximately  an  nrti.ot;  not 
in  rhetoric,  imagination,  or  enthusiasm.  Neither  an  interpreter  nor 
a  critic,  his  style  is  clear,  his  characters  forcibly  modeled,  his  defini- 
lions  exact.  Ho  is  bold,  but  not  too  bold,  for  prudence  is  his  forte  and 
his  foible.  It  is  thus  that  he  raises  the  spirit  of  each  successive  age 
and  reveals,  one  by  one,  the  hidden  springs  of  action.  His  philo- 
sophical dogma  cannot  always  restrain  him,  and  there  are  pages  of 
his  which  are  masterpieces,  not  only  in  historical  reconstruction ,  but 
in  historical  divination. 

Extremes  meet  in  the  world  of  history  as  elsewhere.  This  is  seen 
when  Taine  avows  himself  a  disciple  of  Macaulay,  as  he  virtually  does 
in  print  and  frequently  did  in  private  conversation.  Antipodal  in 
every  respect  to  the  Englishman,  the  Frenchman  yet  admired  Macau- 
lay  as  the  representative  of  everything  which  France  and  Taiue  were 
not.  The  great  French  historian  was  an  embodied  contradiction, 
having  been  justly  styled  a  popt-logician  and  considered  to  possess 
a  philosophic  imagination.  What  he  openly  admired  in  England  were 
its  social  stratification,  its  sturdy  Protestant  common  sense,  its 
pawion  for  liberty  and  for  the  traditions  of  its  history,  its  boisterous, 
proud,  and  energetic  spirit.  For  Latin,  Celtic,  ccclewastical,  Roman 
England  he  had  a  contemptuous  disdain:  it  was  the  England  of 
Mneaulny  which  was  the  country  of  his  soul.  But  he  could  not  there 
abide,  so  pitiless  and  merciless  was  his  logic.  His  philosophical  career 
began  in  Hegel,  passed  by  way  of  Spinoza,  and  ended  in  a  positivism 
compared  with  which  Comtism  was  a  weak  decoction.  His  earliest 
important  paper  was  the  outline  of  a  system  wherthy  the  methods  of 
the  exact  sciences  could  be  applied  to  history  ^  and  from  the  effort 
to  do  so  there  was  no  surcca-oc  until  he  died.  Alone  of  the  pure 
materiaUsts,  who  make  emotion  dependent  on  the  bodily  organism 
and  on  the  nervous  system,  he  carried  his  conWction,  amounting 
ftbnost  to  bravado,  into  the  realm  of  practice.  Others  have  sketched 
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systems,  he  dared  to  apply  that  which  ho  evolved.  He  m-as  the 
physiological  psychologist  in  the  !ab(iralH>ry  of  llie  world.  It  goes 
without  Baying  that  he  stmgglcd  to  the  ridge  of  the  univeree  of  man 
only  to  fall  over  it  into  &  gulf  of  complete  hclpleesnesH.  Avowedly  not 
a  pessimist,  certainly  not  an  optimist,  his  studied  attitude  of  impar- 
tiality turned  into  a  feeling  of  inter  hopeleasnese  and  resignation 
which  he  could  not  ponocal  and  which  seemed  to  give  him  no  con- 
tentment; not  even  that  of  having  achieved. 

Yet,  fl«  he  marched,  he  incidentally,  like  Julius  Ciesar,  be-^ieged 
and  took  certain  flanking  citadels  in  operations  which  have  made  the 
course  of  scientific  hi,stT>ry  much  safer  and  surer.  His  fierce  logic 
minimized  the  idea  of  common  sense  as  the  norm  of  Tcference;  his 
notion  of  rulers  and  their  dispatches  rendered  him  almost  contemptu- 
ims  of  state  papers.  His  favorite  sources  were  contemporary  memoirs, 
and  these  he  used  in  great  abundance  and  with  consummate  skill. 
What  distinguishes  liim  above  others  is  his  careful  regard  forphj-sical 
elements  in  history  and  the  penetrating  glimpses  he  gets  into  its 
motives  by  the  study  of  national  psychology,  clearly  mirrored  for 
him  in  national  art  and  national  literature.  His  famous  doctrine  of 
predominant  power  ifacultf  maitTesae)  set  forth  in  his  splendid  es-wy 
on  IJvy,  shows  that  indix-iduala  in  a  nation  are  begotten  and  con- 
trolled by  primordial  forces  imposing  on  all  certain  common  methods 
of  thought  and  phases  of  feeling.  Given  the  island  home  of  a  Germanic 
race,  with  ita  peculiar  climate  and  the  rude  plenty  which  nature 
supplies,  he  boldly  sketches  step  by  step  the  course  of  English  thought 
and  conduct  as  delineated  in  her  art,  her  letters,  and  her  institutions. 
The  race,  the  home,  the  period  —  these,  if  understood,  make  history 
almost  an  exact  science  in  the  descriptive  sense;  and  in  that  only,  for 
prediction  is  carefully  to  be  avoided;  it  is  not  the  function  of  history. 

This  judgment  is  based  on  a  passion  for  the  Exact,  and  is  rooted 
in  the  philosophy  of  sensation  to  which  Taine  was  addicted,  As  we 
know  nothing  except  by  sensation,  so  we  know  nothing  but  phenom- 
ena, TTie  only  faculties  we  possess,  therefore,  are  those  of  analysis 
and  generalization.  Given  the  French  people,  its  environment,  and  the 
succession  of  its  states,  we  can  note  cverj-  phenomenon,  explain  it, 
and  connect  it  with  its  causes  and  its  effects.  But  we  cannot  predict; 
because,  although  we  note  the  links  we  cannot  know  them  nor  see 
how  they  are  produced:  about  them  we  may  leam  infinitely  almost, 
but  what  they  are  and  how  they  work  we  may  never  know.  In  the 
sense  of  prediction  there  can  never  be  a  science  of  history,  because 
for  man  there  is  not  and  can  never  be  any  metaphysic  whatsoever. 

It  haa  been  wittily  aaid  that  in  Taine'a  efforts  to  follow  the  mathe- 
matical curves  of  his  science,  he  generally  found  himself  off  at  a 
tangent  making  deHghiful  excursions  in  the  open  spaces  of  fancy  and 
of  art.  Certain  it  is  that  his  fancy  adorns  his  logic,  that  in  a  system 
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intended  to  strangle  imagination,  imagination  takes  extensive 
fliglits;  and,  hovering  even-where,  induces  on  the  atiffest  pages  a 
highly  artistic  treatment  and  an  attractive  style.  Taine's  very  axioms 
are  paradoxes:  in  the  French  Revolution  the  orgasms  of  liberty 
beget  a  despotism  fiercer  than  that  of  the  fonner  days;  the  fear  of 
ccntniJization  getting  on  the  national  nerve  created  in  the  republic 
an  organism  more  unitary  than  that  of  the  displaced  monarchy; 
the  classical  spirit  was  the  sire  of  that  abstract  idealism  which  vinder- 
lics  all  the  maladies  of  modem  French  life.  To  this  sort  of  inverted 
deduction  he  is  perfectly  rcaigned.  He  is  quite  as  hopeless  in  the 
sphere  of  the  individual  man.  It  is  the  human  beast  which  still  con- 
trols and  turns  the  man  into  the  "carnivorous,  lascivious"  brute  we 
sec  about  us  in  such  overwhelming  numbers;  or,  at  the  other  pole, 
into  the  foolish  dreamer  with  a  •'diseased  mind  and  dbwnlcred  body." 
His  detestation  for  what  is  loose  and  disorderly  explains  what  ia 
perhaps  the  most  famous  of  his  paradcxcfl,  when  he  declared  that. 
In  art  he  thought  the  sonata  was  a.s  beautiful  aa  a  gyllogism. 

These  three  histnrtans  all  agree  that,  admitting  what  one  of  them 
wotild  have  called  the  necessitarian,  the  others  the  pm\idential 
forces  of  historj'.^ —  that  yet,  upon  the  tissue  which  they  weave,  the 
pattern  is  formed  by  the  will  of  man  in  the  exorcbw  of  the  choici- 
which  is  offert-d  to  him  and  in  accordance  with  Ws  natiire.  Even  so 
extreme  a  fiieethinker  as  John  Morloy  admits  this.  Discoursing  of 
Burlte'a  analyaia  of  historic  forc^cs,  he  says:  "History  has  strictly 
only  to  do  with  individual  men  as  the  originals,  the  furthercrs,  the 
opponents,  or  the  representatives  of  some  of  those  thousand  diverse 
forces  which,  uniting  in  one  vast  sweep,  bear  along  the  successive 
generations  of  men,  as  upon  the  brood  wings  of  sea  uinds,  to  new 
and  more  fertile  shores. "  To  originate,  to  further,  to  oppo«e,  to 
represent,  an  historic  force,  is  quite  a  sufficient  moral  responsibility 
wherewith  to  burden  even  the  greatest  men. 

So  far,  what  we  seem  to  recognize  aa  the  basic  considerations  of 
theae  men  in  regard  to  scientific  history  are  the  following:  The  field 
must  he  considered  as  a  unit;  the  human  factors  are  no  longer 
heroes,  kinj^s,  warriors,  or  diplomats,  merely  and  alone,  but  the 
people  as  well,  in  all  their  activities;  in  and  from  such  complexity 
of  persons  and  operations  it  appears  possible  to  disengage  not  relative 
but  absolute  tniths  and  by  a  suitable  system  of  rea.'wming  to  elucidate 
principles  of  action  which  arc  the  ripe  fruit  amid  the  leafy  perplexity 
of  the  boughs;  the  material  of  historj*  proves  thu.n  to  be  the  results 
of  comparative  study  of  politics  above  all,  but  likewise  of  law, 
institutions,  language,  beliefs,  race,  and  geography.  The  historian 
must  proceed  with  impartial  mind,  as  far  as  his  huntan  limits  permit, 
to  cottfcider  and  use  both  the  matter  and  manner  of  his  science,  re- 
garding society  as  an  organism  growing  from  within  under  external 
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influences,  which  act  sometimes  as  checks,  sometimes  as  a  stim- 
ulus. 

I  venture  to  think  that  whatever  be  our  judgment  of  his  practical 
success^  the  vaUdity  of  this  procedure  was  even  better  and  earlier 
perceived  by  an  American  pupil  of  Ueerea  than  by  any  of  the  triad 
of  uncommon  men  we  have  beeu  cuutiidcriug.  And  to  all  that  they 
possessed  he  added  another  clenient,  tljo  profound  conviction  of 
God  working  in  history;  his  reading  of  "philosophy  working  by 
examples"  was  "God  working  by  examples."  This  was  George 
Bancroft.  Contemporary  with  Macaulay,  Ranke,  and  Tainc,  he 
wus  their  peer  as  scholar,  philosopher,  or  Ktatcaman.  He  had  not 
perhaps  the  imagination  of  one,  nor  the  style  of  another,  nor  the 
dispassionate  judgment  of  another.  But  he  had  the  insight  and 
sympathy  to  catch  the  spirit  of  his  age  as  Macaulay  did  —  the  amaz- 
ing circulation  of  his  volumes  in  all  lands  proved  it.  Utopian  and 
poetic  he  is,  yet  his  pages  neither  flash  nor  dazzle;  they  commend 
themselves  by  sobriety  of  argument  and  solidity  of  research.  Uis 
use  of  state  papers  was  as  extensive  as  Ranke's,  his  appreciation  of 
conlompnrary  memoirs  was  as  keen  as  Taiuc's.  liut  he  was  neither 
indifferent  nor  agnostic.  The  son  of  a  pious  Unitarian  clergyman. 
he  kept  the  Puritan  spirit  untarnished  to  the  end.  His  instinct  for 
immediacy,  for  direct  touch  xvith  the  springs  of  action,  mode  him 
a  philosopher  from  his  youth  upward.  Tlicse  are  his  peculiar  qual- 
ities and  permeate  all  hia  work.  With  the  discussion  goes  the  lesson: 
in  all  histor}',  truth  and  justice  reign  supreme.  The  writer  of  history, 
therefore,  muiit  observe  two  maxims:  (1)  Distinguish  between 
original  authority  and  historical  memorials  or  aids;  by  the  former 
we  get  a  fact  recorded  at  first  luind,  by  the  second,  a  decision  of 
principle  or  authority;  (2)  rppresent  every  man  from  his  own 
standpoint,  judge  him  fnim  your  own.  These  acute  and  far-reaching 
principles  were  enough  in  themselves,  when  conscientiously  applied, 
to  mark  his  work  as  original. 

His  philosophy,  however,  was  quite  as  original.  His  book  may  be 
considered  as  a  treatise  on  the  evolution  of  liberty  along  the  central 
axis:  this  axis  is  the  land  designated  by  Providence  as  fitted  not  for 
freedom's  relative  but  for  its  absolute  development,  its  heterogeoc- 
DU8  population  brought  and  brings  from  all  other  lands  the  elements 
of  national  character,  and  by  this  compulsion  of  origins  the  environ- 
ment, though  eliminating  all  that  cannot  be  assimilated,  retains 
all  useful  elements,  incorporating  them  into  an  intricate  but  orderly 
whole.  Hence  Bancroft's  studies  in  universal  history,  interjected 
from  time  to  time  as  tributaries  to  the  main  narrative,  were  ft-rit- 
ten  with  a  consummate  skill  and  a  thorough  knowledge,  which 
found  him  readers  in  every  important  tongue  and  all  over  the 
civilized  worid.   As  an  exhibit  of  the  divine  order,  he  further  holds, 
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history  is  on  organic  unity,  inspirptl  by  constant  forces.  Only  within 
ttiicli  an  orgnniKutioti  docts  the  individual  secure  liberty,  aince  there 
alone  hia  faculties  of  will,  reason,  and  emotion  find  their  develop- 
ment in  operation,  with  and  against  the  consuhstantial  faculties  of 
other  hkc  individuals.  Collective  man  determines  the  tilandards  of 
knowledge  and  of  conduct,  and  it  is  therefore  only  in  a  democracy 
that  the  posaibility  of  human  perfectibility  may  bn  renlized.  This 
attitude  of  Bancroft's  mind  may  be  considered  as  typically  Ameri- 
can, and  as  the  capstone  of  the  system  used  and  approved  by  (he 
nineteenth  centurj'  in  writing  history.  TCither  u  ronfidencc  in  the 
moral  order  of  the  univerae  and  in  God  as  its  author  is  the  motive 
power  of  our  nilerR,  the  greatest  contemporary  history-makers; 
or  we  ^vho  pmfefls  it  and  elect  them  to  office  are  vile  hypocrites 
with  a  portion  among  the  deceits  and  mirages  of  history. 

The  conclusions  here  presented  will  stand  the  test  of  the  minutest 
examination  bestowed  on  the  best  work  by  typical  mastera  other 
than  those  we  have  named.  Further,  a  fair  analysis  of  their  theory, 
procedure,  and  art,  will.  I  believe,  compel  the  admission  that  if  the 
age  has  won  anything  it  has  won  everything.  Grounded  in  the  concept 
of  organic  evolution,  receptive  of  all  ancillar>*  learning,  jealous  of  its 
own  field  and  methods,  alert  for  typical  movements  and  truly  great 
men,  aiming  at  a  kind  of  representation  which  is  possibly  but  not 
necessarily  that  of  the  fine  arts,  history  as  now  written  is  scientific. 
not  as  a  philosophy  of  social  evolution  nor  as  an  exact  science  of 
nature,  human  or  otherwise,  but  ma  a  practical  form  of  human 
biography  drawn  and  modeled  in  correct  proportion  and  outline. 
There  is  boundless  room  for  advance  in  supplement,  completion, 
itlusiration,  but  the  plan  has  been  sketched  and  the  basis  laid.  Some 
portions  of  the  great  advance  have  even  been  completely  shown  to 
move  in  perspective  and  in  color.  Either  this  achievement  is  all, 
i»r  it  is  nothing;  and  our  descendants  must  tutp  everything  in  order 
to  begin  anew  the  weary  search  for  truth  among  the  ruins  of  the  past. 
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Thi:  topic  assigned  to  me  by  the  distinguished  scholars  who  planned 
the  prot^rammc  of  the  historical  department  of  this  eongmss  is  "The 
CoDCCption  and  MctlioflA  of  Hisiorj*,"  a  theme  8f>  vast  and  intricate 
that  its  mere  definition  and  delimitation  would  alone  more  than 
occupy  the  time  allotted  fnr  thiK  morning's  session.  I  have  therefore, 
with  their  permiiydon,  confined  myself  in  this  paper  to  one  only  of 
the  many  lines  of  thought  suggested  by  the  general  title;  or,  rather, 
I  have  given  a  specific  trend  to  the  general  discu.«sion,  which  remains 
verj'  general  nevertheless.  I  propo.sc  to  consider  only  the  rather 
singular  relations  between  history  and  literature,  a  question  by  no 
means  either  simple  or  isolated,  but  one  which  is  closelj*  bound  up 
both  with  the  current  conceptions  of  history  and  with  the  methods 
of  dealing  with  it. 

The  close  alliance  of  hlstorj*  and  literature  is  so  natural  and 
intimate,  reaching  back  as  it  docs,  perhaps,  to  the  very  beginninga  of 
both,  that  to  question  its  legitimacy  seems  at  once  gratuitous  and 
per\TrRe.  It  would  seem  that  history,  at  any  rate,  had  no  cause  to 
complain  of  the  union,  since  literature,  if  it  be  not  rcsponaible  for 
history's  very  existence,  hae  at  teast  tenderly  nurtured  it  and  assured 
it  both  permanence  and  renown.  Without  literature  history  would 
never  have  had  its  muse,  and  would  at  best  have  led  an  obscure. 
ignoble,  and  precarious  existence.  The  union  has  been  a  long  and 
happy  one.  Until  recently  no  one  has  suspected  its  perfect  pro- 
priety —  nay,  ine%'itability,  or  thought  of  putting  asunder  what 
appeared  to  be  divinely  conjoined. 

Yet  had  history  been  less  subser\-ieQt  than  it  has  always  shown 
itself  and  more  fully  conscious  of  its  high  mission,  it  could  never  have 
made  the  sacrifieea  of  independence  and  good  faith  necessary  to  avoid 
constant  bickerings  and  misunderstandings  with  its  mate,  for  it 
would  he  difficult  to  find  two  companions  more  widelj'  at  variance  in 
their  essential  spirit  and  purpose  than  history  and  literature.  It  is 
the  purpose  of  this  paper  to  determine  the  nature  and  extent  of  this 
incompatibility  which  may  nome  day  lead  to  a  divorce,  or  at  least  to 
a  acparation;  when,  if  justice  be  done,  history  should  be  assigned 
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e  handsome  alimony,  siuce  it  o&nuot  forego  the  support  that  it  has 
come  to  rely  upuu  aiitl  wluch  moreover  it  amply  deserves  in  view 
of  its  loug  aud  uuqucslionluif  iidelity  to  literature. 

For  a  time,  indeed,  it  seemed  tbat  history  was  beiiig  led  away  by 
that  formerly  potent  rival  of  literature,  theology,  lliis  was  due  to 
the  mighty  iuiluenoe  of  St.  Augmjtine,  who  not  only  tunieU  historiau 
liimaelf.  but  induce^l  thai  gloomy  young  man  Orosius,  (o  compose  a 
litilc  treatise  which  by  reason  of  the  strong  appeal  it  made  to  a  dom- 
inant conviction  of  succeeding  ages  served  to  misdirect  history  into 
(horny  by-paths  for  a  thousand  years  or  more.  Toward  theology 
lustory  showed  the  same  ready  compliance  and  uncomplaining  eelf- 
abnegation  as  toward  literature;  but  happily  it  has  regained,  or  is 
rapidly  regaining,  its  independence,  although  some  observers  may 
still  complaiji  tbat  it  shows  itself  at  times  all  too  considerate  of 
theology's  feelings. 

Deserting  a  figure  which  now  becomes  embarrassing,  it  is  clear 
that  history,  like  psychology  and  politics,  is  an  old  discipUne  which 
suffer?  much  from  certain  ancient  associations  and  prejudices  from 
which  the  newer  sciences,  the  ph>-5ical  in  especial,  are  nearly  exempt. 
It  possesses  no  special  terminology-  adapted  to  its  specific  uses,  and 
histoncal  writers  content  themselves  with  vague  and  uncertain 
expressions  which  are  in  their  nature  literary  rather  than  scientific, 

Historical  students  do  not  have  their  own  bo(.)k5  prepared  to  meet 
their  peculiar  needs,  as  does  the  psychologist,  chemist,  aud  mathe- 
matician- It  is  true  thut  u  few  technical  works  exist,  rotthast's 
Wetfvmter,  Jaffa's  Rtgcsta  tonti/icum,  Richter's  Annalai,  .Molitiier's 
Sources  de  I'liistoiix  de  France,  aud  a  goodly  iiuutber  of  dissertations 
written  by  callow  aspirants  for  academic  honors.  There  are,  too, 
Bi)ecial  treat  iees  on  the  various  HUJawisficnttJialUm,  or  auxiliary 
sciencfs.  of  paheography.  diplomatics,  lexicography,  etc.  But  in 
general  the  hinitorioal  wrili-r  takes  the  public  into  his  eonfidencR  and 
reserves  only  footmitt'-s  ami  appendices  for  himself  and  his  fellow 
workers,  wlierciu  he  may  slyly  elude  the  eye  of  the  public  and  of  the 
publisher;  and  escaping  for  the  instant  from  the  necessity  of  con- 
ciliating the  cai^ual  readier,  he  may  express  himself  with  such  accu- 
racy and  scientific  precision  as  he  is  capable  of. 

In  no  other  field  except  that  of  history  is  it  a  reproach  to  foil  to  be 
"interesting,"  that  is,  to  catch  and  hold  the  attention  of  at  least  the 
more  Berious  public.  Consequently  in  no  other  subject  do  purely 
literBr>'  ideals  ao  constantly  invade  the  scientific.  By  literary  ideals 
I  do  not  of  course  mean  clramess.  order,  and  propriety  of  diction,  or 
even  vigorous  and  effective  presentation  such  as  might  be  found  in 
a  well-written  geology  or  history  of  taxation.  I  mean,  rather,  those 
stylistic  expedient-s  which  belong  to  fiction  and  poetry,  oratorv'  and 
the  drama,  without  which  these  would  collapse  and  fall  away  into 
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dust  and  ashes.  With  history,  however,  as  a  soience  theee  have 
nothing  to  do.  From  a  scientific  standpoint  they  have  worked 
incalculable  harm  in  the  past,  and  are,  I  believe,  one  of  the  cliief 
obstacles  in  the  way  of  historical  progress  to-day. 

I  must  confess  here  that  I  am  by  no  means  confident  that  many  of 
you  will  sympathize  with  what  I  have  been  saying-  To  aomc  of  you 
the  incompatibility  of  literary  ideals  and  expedient  with  conscien- 
tious historical  writing  will  seem  so  obvious  as  .srarcely  t<o  merit  seri- 
ous discussion.  You  will  urge  that  a  great  part  of  our  more  scrioua 
treatises,  especially  those  which  we  owe  to  Germany,  are  free  from 
the  malign  inftu^Tce  which  T  seem  here  to  be  pen'crsely  exaggerating. 
On  the  other  hand  some  among  you  will  sec  in  what  has  been  said  only 
the  promise  of  another  dreary  tribute  to  Dr.  Dryasdust  with  whom 
Seott  vainly  expostulates  at  the  opening  of  Ivanhoe.  The  folloiiing 
illustrationd  will,  however,  as  I  trust,  meet,  to  some  extent,  the  quite 
pardonable  objections  to  which  my  general  thesis  would  seem  to  be 
open. 

Among  the  5cienti6c  principles  which  should  guide  the  historical 
student,  there  is  none  more  important  than  the  conception  of  the 
continuityor  unity  of  history.  The  flotithesis  of  the  unity  of  history 
is  the  inveterate  habit  of  dividing  the  past  into  periods,  epochs,  eras, 
and  ages,  with  apparent  disregard  of  the  now  generally  conceded 
unity  and  continuity.  Few  serious  students  of  general  history  to-day 
would  feel  tempted  to  defend  any  of  the  schemes  of  periodizing 
which,  from  the  daj-a  of  St.  Jerome  down,  it  has  pleased  historical 
writers  to  devise.  With  few  exceptions  they  arc  so  obviously  literary 
or  theological  in  their  origin  that  they  have  only  an  archipological 
interest.  We  are,  nevertheless,  stilt  under  the  potent  spell  of  the  older 
writers.  For  instance,  Professor  Bury,  in  the  introduction  to  his 
excellent  edition  of  Gibbon's  great  work,  says:  "Not  the  least  import- 
ant aspect  of  the  Decline  avd  Fall  is  its  lesson  in  the  unity  of  history. 
.  ,  .  The  title  displays  the  cardinal  fact  that  the  empire  founded  by 
Augustus  fell  in  1453;  that  all  the  changes  which  transformed  the' 
Europe  of  Marcus  Aurelius  into  the  Europe  of  Erasmus  had  not 
abolished  the  name  and  memor>-  of  the  Empire."  ITere  one  of  our 
most  patient  and  exacting  scholars  discarrls  the  proposition  that' 
Rome  fell  in  476  as  a  purely  literary  one  without  scientific  jiistifiea- 
tion.  But  he  applauds  Gibbon  for  fixing  another  definite  date  still 
more  arbitrary-  than  the  first  for  its  destruction. 

While  we  are  ready  to  acknowledge  the  law  of  continuity  as  fun- 
damental, we  equally  seek  excuses  for  dLiguiaing  its  importance, 
both  in  our  teaching  and  writing.  This  mnst  be  attributed  primarily 
to  the  exigencies  of  effective  presentation.  The  steady  and  placid 
current  of  a  river  rarely  makes  the  deep  imprciwion  that  is  produced 
by  a  cataract.    Wc  have  an  innate  love  of  the  dramatic.    Hamack 
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las  said  that  the  medieval  mind  discovered  no  more  venerated 
attribute  of  deity  than  Wilkitrlichkeit,  that  is,  the  seemingly  arbi- 
trary interference  in  the  general  trend  of  human  and  natural  afTaira. 
For  a  thousand  years  the  miracle,  not  the  iuconspicuous  eourse  of 
natural  law,  riveted  men's  attention.  Our  inherent  love  of  "a  good 
story,"  our  anxiety  to  conciliate  the  interest  of  our  readers  and 
students,  our  excusable  pArtiality  for  effective  situations,  all  com- 
bine to  put  the  rather  arid  and  esoteric  idea  of  mere  continuity  at 
a  disadvantage. 

There  arc  two  phases  of  the  continuity  of  history  which  should  be 
distinguished.  In  its  most  commonly  accepted  use,  it  is  the  observed 
fact  that  every  human  institution,  every  generally  accepted  concep- 
tion, every  important  invention,  is  but  the  culmination  of  a  long 
line  of  progress  reaching  back  as  far  as  we  have  the  patience  or 
knowledge  to  trace  it.  In  spite  of  this  truth,  it  is  certainly  possible  to 
establish  rather  satisfactory-  prrioda  in  the  development  of  any  single 
human  interest.  While  no  doubt  the  antecedents  of  the  invention  of 
printing  by  movable  types  are  many,  there  is  nevertheless  a  sudden 
and  abrupt  change  for  the  world  at  large  when  the  printing  of  a 
whole  Bible  was  completed  at  Maycnce  in  the  year  1456.  Certainly 
we  may  very  properly  begin  an  era  in  land  transportation  when  a 
steam  locomotive  makes  its  first  trip  on  a  railroad.  ^ 

But  no  single  human  interest  is  isolated  from  innumerable  con- 
current interests.  This  brings  ua  to  the  broader  conception  of  the 
continuity  of  history  which  depends  upon  the  complexity  of  men's 
affairs.  A  somewhat  abrupt  change  may  take  place  in  some  single 
institution  or  habit,  but  a  sudden  general  change  is  absolutely  incon- 
ceivable. An  individual  may,  through  some  change  of  environment, 
through  bereavement  or  a  malignant  disease,  be  quickly  and  funda- 
mentally metamorphosed,  but  even  this  is  extremely  rare  as  any  one's 
CTtperience  will  tell  him,  If  all  the  habits  and  interests  of  individuals 
considered,  it  will  be  found  that  only  in  the  rarest  cases  are  any 
it  number  of  these  altered  in  any  brief  period.  In  the  case  of 
"society,  no  general  change  has,  so  far  as  we  know,  ever  taken  place 
abniptly.  Every  reformer  knows  how  hopeless  it  is  to  attempt  to 
alter  even  a  single  popular  habit. 

Now  it  is  obvioiLS  that  in  so  far  as  the  historian  confines  himself 

I  some  single  dominant  interest  in  the  past,  the  sharp  division  of  the 
sbjoct  into  periods  is  not  by  any  means  wholly  preposterous  or 
"miaieading.  One  can  hardly  object  to  periods  in  the  history  of 
philosophy,  in  the  historj'  of  mechanical  invention,  in  the  history  of 
painting  or  music.  When,  however,  we  attempt  to  deal  n-ith  the 
general  history  of  mankind,  sharp  divisions  are  absolutely  impossible. 
Politically  the  tenth  of  November,  1799,  marks  a  period  in  French 
history.  At  that  time,  there  begins  an  abrupt  and  a  thorough  regu- 
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lation  of  the  relations  of  the  administrative  bodies  and  a  happy 
adjustment  of  the  finances  of  the  country,  both  of  which  exerciswi 
a  deep  influence  upon  the  French;  and  yet  compared  to  the  sum 
total  of  the  interests  of  the  French  people  at  that  time  which  are 
susceptible  of  historical  investigation,  this  revolution  was  almost  in- 
significant. Bomestic  habits,  artistic  instincts,  agricultural  methods, 
philosophical  tenets,  popular  religious  beliefs,  none  of  these  were 
directly  affected  by  Napoleon's  accession  to  power. 

Periods  of  liistory  liave,  then,  in  the  past  depended  for  their 
plausibility  upon  the  emphasis  laid  upon  conspicuous  events  or  upon 
a  single  class  of  human  interests  to  the  exclusion  or  neglect  of  the 
great  body  of  normal  and  slowly  changing  preoccupatious.  Behind 
the  craving  for  definite  periods  lay  the  literary  seiise  rather  than  thvi 
scientific.  Even  to-day  the  historian  would  be  Uwt  were  ho  to  be 
deprived  of  such  convenient  expressions  as  the  Middle  Ages,  the 
Renaissance,  the  Reformation,  the  Revolution.  Yet  all  of  these, 
from  the  standpoint  of  the  conscientious  scholar,  are  only  slipshod 
literaTy  subterfuges  which  we  must  conslaully  explain  and  qualify 
until  they  lose  any  scieutlfic  meaning  which  they  may  appear  at  first 
sight  to  enjoy. 

Here  we  come  face  to  face  with  one  uf  the  chief  problems  which 
historical  students  must  attempt  to  solve.  How  far  is  pehodizing 
scientifically  possible  in  view  of  the  inexorable  contiuuity  In  human 
affairs  which  we  all  know  to  exist?  What  shall  be  substituted  for  the 
old  misleading  divisions?  This  matter  has  received  far  less  attention 
than  it  merits.  I  have  no  solution  to  offer  for  a  difficulty  which  has 
taxed  master  minds.  I  can  do  little  more  than  foster  discontent  with 
the  current  phraseology  —  the  first  step  toward  better  things. 

Periods  in  history  may  perhaps  be  best  \'iewcd  as  mere  divisions 
into  chapters,  indications  ou  the  part  of  the  writer  of  those  stages 
in  his  narrative  where  the  reader  may  most  safely  and  conveniently 
lay  down  his  book  for  the  moment.  The  reader  must  not  be  misled 
into  thinking  that  they  correspond  to  real  breaks  in  the  course  of 
human  affairs.  He  should  see  that  they  arc  first  and  foremost  literary 
expedients.  Moreover,  the  divisions  shoxUd  be  so  made  as  to  substan- 
tiate rather  than  shatter  the  historical  continuity.  Like  the  cunningly 
devised  serial  romance,  each  installment  should  so  end  as  to  avoid  any 
impression  of  finality.  The  reader's  suspense  corresponds  with  the 
historian's  deep-seated  sense  of  continuity. 

It  If  clear  that  the  periods  commonly  adopted  in  treating  general 
European  historj*  are  open  to  many  serious  objections,  and  there  are 
indications  that  they  will  be  gradually  discarded  or  fundamentally 
modified.  The  chief  difficulties  are  perhaps  the  following:  The  early 
Middle  Ages  are  disassociated  from  the  later  Roman  history'  iu  a  way 
seriously  to  hamper  the  student.  For  a  great  part  of  those  Ideas  and 
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institutions  which  wc  roughly  claaa  as  medieval  wore  fully  developed 
before  the  brrak-up  of  the  Empire.  Secondly,  there  are  many  reasons 
for  discarding  the  period  commonly  known  ns  the  Renaissance,  which 
ii  at  present  the  source  of  the  most  vicioue  misapprehensions.  The 
later  Middle  Ages,  beginning  with  the  CrusadeSj  Abelard,  and  the 
universities,  the  revival  of  law  studies,  the  developing  Geldtfirlhschaft, 
might  without  serious  danger  of  misapprehension  be  regarded  as 
closing  with  the  Protestant  Revolt,  the  final  secession  of  a  consider- 
able portion  of  Europe  from  the  most  powerful  and  all-pervading 
institution  of  the  earlier  periods.  Lastly,  the  commonly  accepted 
period  beginning  with  the  supposed  opening  of  the  French  Revolu- 
tion in  1789  could  with  great  advantage  he  extended  back  to  the 
middle  of  the  eighteenth  centurj-,  thus  putting  the  whole  democratic 
movement  in  a  truer  light  than  hitherto.  Hie  French  Revolution, 
in  the  sense  of  a  permnncnt  reform  of  earlier  institutions  which  gave 
the  example  for  similar  changes  in  other  European  countries,  ivas 
really  neariy  complete  by  1700;  and  the  emphasis  which  has  hitherto 
been  p1acc<l  upon  the  assembling  of  the  Estates  General  in  1789  has 
served  to  put  the  whole  situation  in  a  wrong  light. 

The  divisions  1  suggest  make  no  claim  to  be  definitive  or  even 
novel.  They  all,  however,  have  the  advantage  of  bringing  into  pro- 
minence the  historical  continuity  of  which  we  may  never  safely  lose 
sight. 

Should  the  historian  learn  tn  meet  the  demand  that  he  parcel  out 
the  past  into  convenient  portions  without,  however,  rending  its  unity 
or  dividing  its  substance,  he  will  still  have  other  serious  obstaclea  to 
surmount  in  his  task  of  reconciling  our  historic  knowledge  mth  the 
exigencies  of  literary  presentation.  Foremost  among  these  difficulties 
ia  that  of  expressing  the  degrees  of  certainty  with  which  various  his- 
toric data  can  be  established.  Every  investigator  is  keenly  aware  that 
our  information  in  regard  to  the  past  varies  all  the  way  from  the  moat 
precarious  and  suspicious  rumors  to  reasonably  reliable  reports.  We 
sometimes  have  manifold  and  seemingly  accurate  accounts  of  trivial 
matters,  sometimes  only  the  most  meagre  and  unsatisfactory  hints 
in  regard  to  great  changes  and  enduring  institutions.  The  literary 
spirit,  uncurbed  in  the  past,  has  commonly  led  the  writers,  upon 
whom  the  historian  must  rely,  to  bequeath  us  notices  of  the  excep- 
tional and  startling  rather  than  of  the  humdrum  routine,  some 
knowledge  of  wliich  is  so  essential  if  one  desins  to  form  an  adequate 
conception  of  the  general  conditions  and  prevailing  tendencies  of  a 
particular  period. 

Few  accepted  historic  facta,  whether  trivial  or  momentous,  are 
susceptible  of  anything  like  absolute  demonstration.  The  modem 
newspaper  is  an  historic  source  of  unparalleled  accuracy  and  relia- 
bility compared,  let  tis  say,  mth  Suetonius's  Life  of  Juliut  Ccrsar,  En- 
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hard's  j4nnnZ»,TA«CArOTw"cfcofIjimbeTt  of  Heri!fcld,Erafiinu8'8/>€fterR, 
or  the  Manoirfi  of  Baron  de  Marbot.  Yet  we  take  the  newspaper  report 
none  too  seriously,  but  sedulously  discount  even  its  most  precise 
details.  Not  long  ago  I  read  in  a  Chicago  newspaper  a  brief  biography 
of  a  friend  of  mine  who  had  been  elected  to  an  important  academic 
position.  T!ie  writer  of  the  notice  lived,  in  the  same  city  with  the  one 
whose  life  he  described,  and  hia  information  was  such  that  he  could 
hardly  have  received  it  from  any  one  except  my  friend  biinself  or  one 
of  his  family.  A  report  prepared  under  similar  conditions  in  regard 
to  Hugh  Capet  at  the  time  of  hia  accession  to  power  would  be  regarded 
by  the  historian  as  a  precious  document  of  unimpeachable  veracity. 
Yet  the  ne^vspaper  biography  contained  a  doren  inexcusable,  almost 
inexplicable  blunders. 

Tlie  historical  investigator  is  constantly  tempted  fattte  de  mieux 
to  take  his  sources  far  too  seriously.  Sometimes  he  is  awakened  from 
his  dogmatic  slumber  by'  the  appearance  of  a  new  source  which 
exposes  the  fallacies  of  one  liitheito  revered  for  its  accuracy  and 
conscientious  detail.  No  one,  for  example,  can  read  the  simple  and 
sincere  account  of  Thiarie  Antoinette  as  she  appears  in  the  Manoirt 
of  Madame  de  Campan  without  accepting  it  as  essentially  true,  yet 
the  publication  by  Arneth  of  the  correspondence  of  the  Count  de 
Mercy  with  the  queen's  mother  puts  the  poor  girl  in  quite  another 
light.  Why  should  we  receive  the  Life  0}  ChaTUmaffne  by  Einhard 
with  greater  confidence  than  the  Memoirs  of  Madame  de  Campan? 
Eiuhard,  as  was  long  ago  pointed  out,  waa  fascinated  bj'  the  style  of 
Suetonius,  from  whom  in  his  enthusiasm  he  even  goes  so  far  as  to 
borrow  convenient  phra.icology.  Here  surely  we  find  an  inx-a«ion  of 
the  literary  spirit,  which  might  easily  deflect  the  writer  from  the 
particular  aims  which  are  most  esteemed  in  a  biographer. 

The  historian  has,  however,  no  accurate  means  of  representing 
hia  own  dubiety,  strongly  as  he  may  be  conscious  of  it.  Murh  less  can 
he  impart  his  doubts  and  it n certainties  tv  his  reader.  Tor  the  singular 
details  of  the  death  and  burial  of  Alaric,  which  appear  even  in  our 
elementary  text-books,  we  have  only  the  report  of  the  Goth,  Jordanes. 
an  ignorant  writer  of  the  meanest  ability  who  lived  over  a  century 
later  than  the  events  he  narrates.  He  appears  to  be  guilty  of  the  most 
palpable  errors,  in  those  cases  where  he  can  be  checked  by  Zosimus. 
who  is  generally  regarded  a*  a  trifle  more  conscientious  than  (hft  Goth. 
Should  there  not  be  some  way  of  indicating  clearly  the  different 
degree  of  certainty  that  we  eujoy  for  this  event,  and,  let  us  say,  the 
circumstances  which  accompanied  the  death  of  Charles  the  Fin<t  of 
England  or  of  President  McKiuIoy?  Portions  of  the  Bible  have  been 
ingeniously  printed  in  several  colors,  ao  that  the  reader  may  distin- 
guish the  several  sources  which  have  been  used,  in  the  narrative. 
Should  a  similarByBtem  be  introduced  in  our  general  historical  works, 
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we  fibould  6nfl  that  (he  huriat  nf  Alaric.  or  the  way  in  which  Hugh 
Capet  became  kiiiK>  would  appi^ar  in  faint,  scarce  legible  letters  of 
who3e  purport  we  coiilcl  not  be  ceitrtin,  while  the  first  meeting  of  the 
French  Cutiventiun  or  the  abdication  of  Napoleon  would  be  sharply 
defined  and  uiiniistakHble. 

One  of  the  most  important  and  hnpefiil  ret>ultH  of  the  modero 
critical  spirit  is  the  sjK-cial  aileniion  which  for  soiiit  dectulee  has  been 
givoi  to  rhe  origin  and  cnmpnattion  of  the  sources.  The  monk  of 
St.  Gall  occupies  a  vrrj-  differfnt  place  from  what  he  did  a  century 
ago,  and  no  one  would  any  longer  rank  William  of  Tyre  with  Fulcher 
of  Chartrea  as  an  authority  for  the  First  Crusade.  The  development 
o(  QiuUenkriiik  is  porhap-?  the  most  important  form  wliich  the  incipi- 
ent revolt  of  history  against  literature  baa  yet  ta.ken.  It  is  the  most 
smentific  phase  of  historical  invctitigation,  both  in  its  spirit  and  results, 
and  Is  now  properly  considered  an  essential  part  of  the  training  for 
those  who  propose  to  devote  themselves  to  historical  work.  Yet  as  a 
leaven  it  works  slowly  and  imperfectly;  slowly  because  of  a  singular 
lethaig}'.  due  to  manifold  causes,  which  makes  the  perpetuation  of  an 
ancient  error  so  mtich  easier  than  its  rectification.  In  a  recent  work 
on  the  history  of  claaeical  scholarship  one  may  find  the  exploded 
legend  of  the  portentous  year  One  Thousand  appearing  once  more, 
although  in  the  footnotes  the  author  haa  iuaerted  references  to  the 
various  contributions  which  render  the  hypothecs  wholly  untenable. 
Sybel,  in  the  second  edition  of  his  critical  discussion  of  the  sources 
of  the  First  Crusade,  is  encouraged  to  note  that  during  the  forty  years 
which  had  elapsed  since  he  issued  Ins  first  edition  most  scholars  had 
come  lo  accept  bis  re«tilt«,  and  be  expresues  the  nub  unreasonable 
hope  that  in  the  course  of  anollier  forty  years  his  corrections  may 
find  their  way  into  our  popular  manuals.  Tins  does  not  seem  too 
optimistic.  Nevertheless,  it  should  be  remembered  that  Voltaire 
discarded  the  notion,  which  goes  back  at  leiwt  In  Luther's  time,  that 
the  classical  Renaissance  began  with  the  fall  of  Constantinople  and 
the  dispersion  of  the  Greek  scholars.  So  tcimcious,  however,  are 
rooted  historic  mijuapprehcnsions  that  only  the  other  day  a  clasAioal 
scholar  of  repute  unhesitatingly  elaborated  the  old  view  before  an 
intelligent  audience.  It  will  require  some  decades  still  before  an 
explanation  of  such  obvious  literary  charm  will  be  permitted  to  go 
the  way  of  Pope  Joan  and  of  William  Tell. 

QueQenkritik  works  imperfectly,  as  welt  as  slowly,  because,  at  pre- 
sent at  least,  a  great  part  of  our  historical  material  lies  outside  its 
range.  A  few  sources,  like  the  life  of  St.  Columban,  which,  with  many 
other  lives  of  the  saints,  has  been  acutely  analyzed  by  Bernard 
Kruach,  may  be  shown  to  be  the  result  of  accretions  belonging  to 
different  ages.  In  the  field  of  recensions  and  false  attributiotw  Quel' 
itnkritik  is  at  iu:  best.  I  think  that  I  am  right,  however,,  in  saying 
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that  it  does  not  in  general  attempt  to  estimate  the  reliability  nf 
sources  of  undeniable  authenticity  as  regards  their  author  and  unity 
of  composition. 

It  is  possible  that  psychologj'  may  some  time  come  to  the  aid  of 
histof)'.  Not  only  may  llie  study  of  tJie  psychologj'  of  the  individual 
suggest  better  methods  of  dealing  with  the  character,  aspirations, 
and  motives  of  hiMlurieal  persons,  but  that  new  and  interesting  sub- 
secti(m  of  psychology  to  which  (jertnnn  lliinkera  are  turning  their 
attention,  the  psyehology  of  evidence  or  report, — die  pgi/cfwlogie 
der  Aiixi»igc,  —  may  fiiniish  a  seienlifie  method  for  estimatinR  more 
exactly  than  we  liave  hitherto  bwn  abh'  to  iJci  the  relation  between 
the  Bourcfis  and  the  objective  faets  which  Ihoy  purport  to  record. 

Yet  in  spite  of  these  hopes  hi.«lory  is  and  must  always  remain,  from 
the  fllandpoint  of  the  ficientifie  observer,  a  highly  Inexact  and  frag- 
mentary science.  This  is  due  not  only  to  the  fact  that  it  concerns 
itself  with  man,  his  devious  ways  and  wandering  desires,  which  can 
never  all  be  brought  within  the  compass  of  clearly  defined  laws,  but 
also  because  it  must  foro%'er  rest  upon  scattered  and  unreliable  data, 
the  truth  of  which  we  too  often  have  no  means  of  t,e8ting.  Popular 
historiogi-aphy  has  in  the  past  been  smugly  unconseinus  of  this  melan- 
choly truth,  and  in  writing  for  the  public  even  conscientious  spholars 
find  themselves  suppressing  their  dnubta  and  uncertainties,  conceal- 
ing Ihoir  pitiable  ignorance,  and  yielding  t«  the  temptation  to  ignore 
yawning  gaps  at  whose  brink  history  must  halt  even  though  litera- 
ture can  bridge  them  with  ease. 

Let  ua  now  tura  from  the  painful  theme  of  our  ignorance,  over 
which  literature  has  persistently  sought  to  throw  a  kindly  veil,  to 
the  influence  which  literary  motives  have  exercised  upon  the  content 
of  historj'.  Obviously  this  influence  must  predominate  bo  long  as 
history  depends  for  its  interest  and  charm  first  and  foremost  upon 
the  Btorj'  that  it  has  to  tell.  The  anecdote  or  reminiscence,  the  start- 
ling situation,  the  signal  ralamity.  the  deeds  of  heroes,  the  machin- 
ations  of  the  wicked,  are  the  primitive  materials  for  history,  and  are 
readily  elaborated  into  literary  form.  In  this  type  of  composition 
superficiality  and  inaccuracy  are  readily  condoned.  If  the  reader  ts 
amused,  he  is  satisfied:  lie  scarcely  thinks  of  asking  whether  the 
information  which  comes  to  him  easily  and  pleasantly  has  any  inward 
meaning  or  even  whether  it  is  probably  true. 

The  newspapers  afford  us  a  daily  illustration  of  history  whose 
proportion  and  perspective  is  determined  by  lilerarj*  ideals, — of  a 
somewhat  low  order  to  be  sure;  but  they  are  the  same  motives  that 
determined  the  selection  of  events  tfl  be  recorded  a  thousand  years 
ago.  The  spirit  is  the  same  in  the  Annals  of  Xanten  of  the  ninth 
century  and  in  the  New  York  Times,  which  lies  on  my  desk  as  I 
write.  From  the  former  we  learn  that  on  the  fourth  of  February,  848. 
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toward  evening,  it  lightened  and  thunder  was  heard.  That  in  S52 
"  The  steel  of  the  heathen  glistened ;  excessive  heat ,  a  famine  followed. 
There  was  not  fodder  enough  for  the  animals.  The  pasturage  for  the 
swine  was  more  than  sufficient."  The  Titnts  tells  us  on  its  Bret  page 
that  on  September  11,  1904,  at  two  o'clock  in  the  morning  a  rat  bit 
a  baby  in  Jersey  City.  On  the  same  day,  during  the  morning  service, 
a  bad  man  set  ofT  a  lireorackor  in  Westminster  Abbey,  and  a  pigeon 
lighted  on  the  minute-hand  of  a  clock  in  York,  Tennsylvania,  and 
remained  there  full  lifteen  minutes. 

Until  within  a  hundred  years  or  so  history  was  frankly  narrative, 
except  wheo  it  bethought  itself  to  be  instructive.  Under  the  latter 
term  may  properly  be  included  both  the  moral  and  theological  inter- 
pretations by  which  writers  sought  to  enhance  the  dignity  of  what 
would  otherwise  seem  a  mere  stor>'  and  bind  together  into  an  edifying 
whole  the  scattered  episodes  and  arid  annals  which  constituted  their 
knowledge  of  the  past.  The  moral,  even  the  theological,  attitude 
toward  history  has  by  no  means  disappeared,  llie  admirable  address 
proparcd  by  Henry  C.  Lea  for  the  last  meeting  of  the  American  His- 
lohcal  AsKocialion  is  still  fn%h  in  the  minds  of  American  scholars. 
It  is  directed  againsit  Lvrd  Acton's  defense  of  an  immutable  moral 
standard,  which  should  be  ever  before  the  mind  uf  the  historian  and 
guide  him  in  judging  the  past  and  determining  whether  it  be  good  or 
evU.  Dr.  Lea  discovera  no  historic  basis  for  such  an  assumption. 
Historically,  good  and  evil  are  and  must  always  be  relative.  This  is  a 
conclusion  toward  wliich  acieiiliflc  study  of  the  past  has  for  some  lime 
been  tending.  When  It  is  generally  accepted,  it  will  do  much  to  eman- 
cipate the  historian  from  some  of  the  most  serious  disabilities  under 
which  he  has  labored. 

Since  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century  new  interests  other 
than  the  literary,  moral,  and  theological  have  been  rapidly  devclop- 
iDg,  which  have  exercised  a  remarkable  influence  upon  historical 
research,  radically  altering  its  spirit  and  ainij^.  and  broadening  its 
scope.  Montesquieu'skSpirtf  o/ /^u)9  reviews  the  past  with  the  purpose 
of  establishing  a  purely  sciontifie  proposition,  namely,  the  relativity 
of  oil  human  luslitutions,  social,  political,  educational,  economic, 
legal,  and  nrulitary.  The  discussion  attending  the  drafting  of  the  first 
French  constitution  served  to  stimulate  an  interest  in  constitutional 
hiatorj'  which  has  never  flagged.  Indeed,  to  not  a  few  scholars  this 
particular  branch  of  research  appears  to  constitute  history  par 
txcdlmce.  Yet  even  in  this  chill  region  one  may  discover  now  and 
then  a  glow  of  warm  partisanship,  which  suggests  that  science  has 
not  yet  done  its  perfect  work.  But  we  need  Freeman  as  well  as 
Stubbs.  and  Waitz  as  well  as  Fustel  do  Coulanges. 

IVlitical  economy  has  wrought  a  stilt  more  radical  change  in  the 
rontent  of  history  than  has   the  constitution- making  of  the  last 
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century.  It  emphasizes  a  wholly  new  group  of  factors  in  the  life  of 
mankind,  to  which  but  the  scaiitest  aitentioii  was  given  before  the 
nineteenth  century.  It  haa  brought  out  clearly  the  crudity  and  super- 
ficiality of  many  ancient  and  long  approved  explanations  of  historical 
phenomena  and  substituted  new  solutions  which  have  become  gen- 
erally accepted.  Without  conceding  the  arrogant  claims  sometimes 
made  by  political  economy  to  be  able  to  explain  ever>'thing  iti 
the  past,  few  historical  students  will  question  its  power  to  explain 
more  than  any  other  branrh  of  social  science.  Greatly  as  the  modern 
attention  to  institutions  find  to  economic  conditions  has  son*ed  tt» 
enrich  the  field  of  historical  research,  it  is  clear  that  they  leave  out  of 
consideration  matters  far  too  important  to  be  neglected,  educational, 
religious,  ffsthetic,  moral,  and  intclleetuat.  These  will  doubtless 
continue  to  form  the  subject-matter  of  special  disciplines,  where  they 
■may  be  developed  with  every  attention  to  technical  detail.  Yet 
experience  has  shown  that  things  so  intimately  connected  cannot 
be  artificially  separated  ■nithout  the  danger  of  grave  loss.  Both 
psychology  and  the  history  of  religion  have  successfully  shown  the 
constant  interconnection  and  interaction  of  all  spiritual  and  intellect- 
ual phenomena,  for  It  is  the  same  indindual  who  is  at  once  religious, 
lesthetic,  moral,  and  intellectual.  May  there  not  then  bo  a  new  task 
for  the  historian  who,  while  taking  advantage  of  all  that  baa  been 
contributed  by  those  who  have  devoted  themselves  to  political,  insti- 
tutional, and  economic  history,  understanding  these  in  their  broadest 
sense,  shall  write  a  history  of  the  inner  man,  his  range  of  knowledge, 
his  tastes,  his  ideas  of  the  world .  and  of  himself?  This  would  have  little 
in  common  on  the  one  hand  ynxh  the  older  narrative  history,  domi- 
nated as  it  was  by  literary  ideals  and  given  to  moral  applications,  or 
on  the  other  hand  with  technical  departments  of  historical  research, 
of  which  there  is  an  ever-increasing  number,  There  are  abundant 
indications  that  the  historj-  nf  culture  is  now  outgrowing  Jtfl  rather 
ill-starred  infancy  and  will  somr  day  dissipate  the  gloomy  foret>odings 
with  which  certain  distingui-shed  prophet.s  CB.^t  its  horoscope. 

The  foregoing  brief  sketch  of  the  rrlations  of  history  to  litera- 
ture, rude  and  incomplete  as  it  is,  enables  us  to  foresee  the  probable 
outcome  of  the  tendencies  which  have  been  noted.  Scientific  history 
is  opposed  in  spirit  and  method  t.n  literature,  which  has  its  own 
lofly  ideals,  but  ideals  which  should  never  have  been  imposed  on 
history.  History  is  emancipating  itself  from  its  long  servitude,  but 
easily  falls  back  into  its  former  bondage.  Yet  the  historian  will  more 
and  more  boldly  appeal  to  hia  own  fellow  scholars,  as  do  the  repre- 
Bentatives  of  other  scieDces;  and  so  freed  from  the  restraints  imposed 
by  the  tastes  of  the  public  and  their  want  of  special  knowledge, 
history  will  develop  a  technical  literature,  the  prerequisite  of  pro- 
gress. In  time  this  will  react  upon  popular  history,  which  will  slowly 
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become  Bcientific  in  the  sense  that  modem  popular  chemistry  or 
zoology  is  scientific.  For  the  scientific  has  become  during  the  past 
century  a  dangerous  rival  of  the  literary  interest. 

The  progress  of  history  as  a  science  must  depend  largely  in  the 
future  as  in  the  past  upon  the  development  of  cognate  sciences,  — 
politics,  comparative  jurisprudence,  political  economy,  anthropology, 
sociology,  perhaps  above  all  of  psychology.  It  is  these  sciences 
which  have  modified  most  fundamentally  the  content  of  history, 
freed  it  from  the  trammels  of  literature,  and  supplied  scientific  canons 
for  the  study  of  mankind.  They  are  the  auxiliary  sciences  of  history 
in  a  far  deeper  sense  than  are  paleography,  diplomatics,  or  even 
philology.  The  sciences  relating  to  mankind  will  hereafter  dominate 
the  work  of  the  historian.  His  task,  it  will  be  seen,  is  nothing  less 
than  the  synthesis  of  the  results  of  special  sciences,  a  task  so  grand 
and  comprehensive  that  it  will  speedily  wean  him  altogether  from 
literature,  for  no  poet  or  dramatist  ever  set  before  himself  a  nobler 
or  a  more  inspiring  task,  or  one  making  greater  demands  upon  the 
imagination  and  the  resources  of  expression  than  that  which  now  lies 
before  the  historian. 
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The  Chainnan  of  this  Section,  Professor  Thomas  V.  Seymour,  of 
Yale  Univereity,  when  introUucing  the  speakers,  calied  attention  to 
the  fact  that  "never  before  have  the  minds  of  scholars  been  less 
prejudiced  in  the  examination  of  the  rclutioos  between  Greece  and 
Asia.  The  most  enthusiastic  Hellenist  no  longer  feels  bound  to  claim 
that  by  a  sort  of  parthenogenesis  all  culture  had  its  rise  on  Greek 
soil,  with  no  seed  sown  or  influences  received  from  early  civilizations. 
And,  on  the  other  hand,  the  Orientalist  has  learned  that  the  achieve- 
ments of  the  Greeks  and  liomans  are  not  to  be  explained  by  an 
examination  of  the  early  influences  which  they  received.  As  in  the 
case  of  an  individual,  the  personal  clement  is  paramount,  but  the  cir- 
cumstaocvs  of  infancy  and  early  childhood  may  be  as  important  and 
interesting  in  the  case  nf  a  nation  as  in  that  of  an  individual.  The 
material  for  our  joint  discussions  has  been  accumulating  rapidly,  and 
we  are  just  beginning  to  hear  one  of  the  most  ini[K)rtant  witnesses, 
—  Crete.  Though  many  old  doubts  and  questions  are  settled  forever, 
many  new  questions  arise  and  call  loudly  for  an  answer." 
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[John  Pentland  Xabaffy,  Professor  of  Ancient  Hiatoiy,  Univeraty  of  Dublin, 
since  1S71.  fa.  Chaponn^re,  on  Lake  Geneva,  Switzerland,  1839.  Trinity 
CoU^e,  Dublin,  B.A.  1869;  M.A.  1863;  FeUow,  ibid.  1864;  D.D.  ibid.  1886; 
Mus.O.  ibid.  IS91'.  Author  of  Commentary  to  Kant's  Critiipie;  Social  Life  in 
Greece  from  Homer  to  Menander;  Rambles  and  Studies  in  Greece;  A  Histmy  of 
Classical  Greek  Literature;  The  Story  of  Alexander's  Empire;  The  Greek  World 
under  Roman  Sway;  Problems  in  Greek  History;  The  Empire  of  the  Ptolemiet.] 

Mr.  Chaihman,  and  Gentlemen, — I  feel  it  no  small  honor  to  be 
selected  for  the  prominent  duty  of  delivering  an  opening  address  on 
this  momentous  occasion.  For  we  may  call  it  a  great  intellectual  mar- 
riage of  Europe  with  America,  to  which  all  the  sciences,  both  histor- 
ical and  positive,  are  invited  with  equal  hospitality.  And  thus  while 
some  are  sending  their  inquiries  across  vast  realms  of  space,  others 
like  ourselves  are  reaching  back  across  millenniums  of  time;  while 
some  are  probing  the  constitution  of  the  minutest  atoms  of  matter, 
others  like  ourselves  are  exploring  the  rudiments  of  human  society. 
Both  studies  are  essential  to  the  progress  of  this  our  twentieth  cen- 
tury. For  if  the  civilized  man  differs  broadly  from  the  savage,  in  that 
he  is  in  process  of  understanding  and  controlling  the  forces  of  nature, 
he  differs  more  essentially  perhaps  in  this,  that  he  strives  with  eager 
interest  to  comprehend  the  annals  of  the  past  —  the  long  struggles, 
the  successes,  the  failures  of  our  forerunners  to  emerge  from  a  con- 
dition a  little  higher  than  the  brute  into  a  condition  a  little  lower 
than  the  angels.  This  vast  study  is  of  necessity  to  be  prosecuted  in 
compartments,  if  for  no  other  reason  because  our  race  has  been 
fertile  in  devising  languages,  wherever  human  society  began  its  organ- 
ization. Their  number  is  enormous.  The  best  judges,  Terrien  de  la 
Couperie,  Archibald  Sayce,  have  told  me  that  there  are  not  less  than 
eight  hundred  known,  not  to  speak  of  the  hundreds  that  may  have 
disappeared.  And  without  knowledge  of  his  speech,  we  can  gain  but  a 
superficial  knowledge  of  the  speaker.  Our  happy  lot  in  this  Section  is 
to  be  concerned  with  Greek  —  not  only  the  most  perfect  of  all  the 
organs  of  communication  ever  devised  by  man,  but  one  in  which  our 
knowledge  has  in  this  generation  attained  an  enormous  expansion,  in- 
somuch that  our  investigation  of  that  people  and  its  civilization  has 
been  as  progressive  as  any  study  that  could  be  named.  The  number 
of  new  texts  discovered  is  such  that  no  living  man  can  know  them  all. 
Each  one  of  us  that  has  explored  has  added  scores  of  new  words  to  the 
Greek  Lexicon,  dozens  of  new  facts  to  our  knowledge  of  the  Greeks; 
and  so  we  may  say  with  truth,  that  while  the  literature  of  the  other 
great  classical  language,  Latin,  has  stood  still,  or  gained  but  trifling 
increment,  Greek  is  growing  by  leaps  and  bounds,  giving  the  lie  to  the 
narrow  scientist,  who  would  thrust  it  from  its  higji  place  in  our  edu- 
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cation,  because  it  has  been  brnrded  in  the  fabo  jargon  of  his  crowd  as 
a  dead  language.  My  duty  here  ia  to  show  you  the  relations  which 
have  grown  up  between  Greek  political  history  and  the  sister  atudioj 
in  our  day;  how  fmitfiil  researches  and  explorations  have  told  upon 
our  knowledge  of  Greek  history,  and  more  eapocially  how  the  cen- 
turies that  went  before  and  those  that  followed  after  the  golden  age 
of  Greek  culture  are  emerging  both  from  the  gray  dawn  of  obscure 
ongi:is  and  the  lurid  twilight  of  confused  decadence,  into  the  order 
and  proper  sequence  of  rational  history.  In  attempting  this  huge 
task  1  hope  I  may  gain  your  earnest  attention.  I  know  you  will 
vouchsafe  me  your  generous  indulgence.  I  may  also  forewani  you 
that,  for  obvious  reasons.  Professor  Pais,  my  colleague  in  the  matter, 
ha*  agreed  with  me  that  each  of  us  will  prosecute  that  branch  of  the 
subject  which  he  has  made  the  special  study  of  Ins  life. 

Wlien  I  was  a  boy  and  first  plunged  into  Greek  histor>',  the  begin- 
ning of  our  knowledge  was  the  Iliad  of  Homer.  We  were  taught  by 
Nicbuhr,  and  still  more  explicitly  by  Grote,  that  all  the  legends  of 
the  Greeks  concerning  their  earlier  settlements  and  expansion  were 
the  mere  play  of  fancy,  quite  possibly  pure  iuventions,  in  any  case 
only  admissible  into  history  as  a  picture  of  the  national  mind  in  a 
certain  stage,  at  a  certain  epoch.  Even  the  facts  narrated  by  Homer 
were  within  the  range  of  fiction;  the  society  which  he  painted  was 
only  real  in  so  far  as  the  poet  reflected  his  own  times  and  the  life  of 
men  aroxind  him.  And  no  doubt  Orote  and  his  school  were  perfectly 
right  that  the  uncorroborated  statements  of  legend  by  a  poet,  nay, 
even  the  early  genealogies  which  commence  with  the  gods,  are  but 
the  wreck  which  the  stream  of  time  leaves  aboTit  sonie  chance  obstacle 
that  succeeds  in  staying  its  course.  Thus  we  arrived  at  the  skepticism 
of  Sir  George  Cox  and  Sir  George  Lewis,  in  my  youth  ver>'  active  vol- 
canoes, but  now  happily  extinct,  that  no  Greek  history  is  credible 
till  after  the  middle  of  the  seventh  century,  B.  c;  and  I  myself  have 
contributed  my  share  in  showing  that  the*  early  Olympic  Register 
was  not  the  contemporary  and  continuous  record  of  early  facts,  but 
the  fabrication  of  a  learned  theorist.  And  this  destructive  criticism 
of  mine,  bowed  aside  as  a  paradox  when  it  appeared,  is  accepted  by 
th«  recent  historians  as  a  pretty  obvious  deduction  from  our  facts, 
either  with  or  without  the  mention  of  the  critic  who  fiiBt  ventured  to 
declare  it. 

But  have  we  now  no  corroboration  of  our  body  of  early  Greek 
legends,  and  if  we  have,  from  whence  did  wc  obtain  it?  The  man, 
Schliemann,  who  opens  the  last  epoch  of  research  into  early  Greek 
history,  was  not  a  scholar,  or  a  man  of  literary  habits,  but  a  man  of 
enthusiasm  for  Homer,  and  of  boundless  energy  in  carrj'ing  out  his 
mind.  He  had  shown  his  ability  by  making  a  large  fortune  early  in 
life  out  of  nothing  but  his  brains,  and  when  I  tell  you  that  he  made 
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meet  of  it  in  this  country /and  as  a  stranger,  ymi  have  at  least  one 
measure  of  his  talont  which  you  \nll  easily  apprcciau?.  Ho  had  tht> 
singularity  to  devote  half  of  that  fortune  to  exploring  the  Homeric 
sites,  and  thus  proving  the  historic  value  of  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey. 
And  he  went  to  work  with  the  spade,  at  firat  ignorantly,  for  he  dug 
holes,  which  is  the  most  destructive  form  of  inquiry  knonn,  instead 
of  taking  off  layers  or  strata  of  earth,  as  he  learned  to  do  in  his  later 
years.  He  found  less  than  he  expected  or  believed,  so  far  as  he  hoped 
tn  find  and  thought  he  had  found  the  actual  tombs  of  Agamemnon 
and  Clytemnestra,  or  any  direct  evidence  of  the  Homt-ric  story.  But 
when  Homer  speaks  of  the  fortified  Tiryns,  the  much  golden  Mykenffi, 
the  sacred  Ilion,Schlicmatin  found  far  more  than  hehadeverdi\*ined; 
for  he  disclosed  to  the  astonishetl  Hellenists  of  his  day  a  whole  rich 
primitive  civilization,  which  subsecjucnt  exploration  found  to  be  not 
peculiar  to  Argolis,  but  spread  over  most  of  (Jreece,  being  carried  by 
trade  oversea  across  the  jligeHn,and  recurring  even  In  distant  Kgypt. 
This  Mykeniean  civilization,  as  we  now  call  it,  is  known  by  its 
Imndicrafts  and  arts,  above  all  by  its  pottery,  it«  gold  and  silver  orna- 
ments, iis  beehive  tombs,  its  elaborate  palaces.  And  so  wide  were  its 
ranges  in  transmarine  connnerce,  that  we  have  found  not  only 
Egyptian  scarabs,  but  ostrich  eggs  from  inner  Africa,  and  Baltic 
amber  among  its  treasures.  Three  ([iiestions  were  immediately  raised 
concerning  this  large  discovery :  first,  how  old  was  it?  secondly,  was 
it  identical  with  Homer's  civilization,  or  not?  And  if  not,  was  it 
indeei!  Creek?  Us  great  age  was  settled  not  merely  by  the  archaic 
eharaeter  of  its  art,  and  its  very  small  use  of  iron,  hut  still  more 
clearly  byfheocciirrenceof  early  Egyptian  articles, dating  from  about 
1400-1200  n.  r.,  and  showing  that  intercourse  of  Eg_vpt  with  Greece 
was  far  older  than  the  Homeric  age.  There  was  ako  this  negative 
evidence,  which  I  alone  hatl  pressed  on  Schlicmann  before  he  com- 
mrneed  his  work.  I  inferred  fnim  the  total  ignoring  of  Mykenie  by 
iEschylus,  whose  tragedies  ought  to  have  been  enacted  there,  that 
in  his  day  the  practical  knowledge  of  the  city  was  gone,  and  that  it 
bad  already  then  been  long  destroyed.  I  forewarned  him  that  ho 
would  find  there  no  Greek  coins  or  inseriptiona.  He  found  no  \vriting 
of  any  sort  whatever.  But  as  we  now  know  that  in  the  old  Cretan 
remains  the  inscriptions  were  on  clay  tablets,  which  are  easily  de- 
stroyed by  exposure  to  rain,  I  think  it  possible  that  he  may  have 
overlooked  some  such  documents.' 

As  regards  the  correspondence  of  the  remains  with  Homeric 
pictures,  the  contrasts  seem  to  me  rather  greater  than  the  likenesses. 
The  armor  was  undoubtedly  the  model  of  the  Homeric  weapons;  the 
tombs  have  some  Greek  features;  but  on  the  whole,  the  question 
whether  the  epoch  was  one  of  purely  primitive  culture,  or  of  some- 
'  That  is  Mr.  Arthur  Evona's  opinion  also. 
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thing  earlier  passing  into  early  Greek  culture,  wae  left  very  doubtful. 
A  better  knowledge  of  the  Troy  that  iJclUieinann  bas  excavated,  and  of 
the  remains  of  C^oaoe  in  Crete,  now  in  the  act  of  being  recovered 
for  u£  by  the  iteal  and  Bkill  of  Mr.  Arthur  Evans,  have  thrown  much 
light  upon  these  incunabula  of  Greek  liistory.  The  most  interesting 
point  regarding  the  Trojan  work  recovered  by  SchUemanii  was  its 
great  rudeness,  when  compared  with  that  of  Tiryns  and  MykciiK, 
For  the  Huineriu  puems  had  ted  us  to  believe  that  llie  culture  of 
Troy  was  fully  as  advanced  ae  that  of  the  invading  Greeks.  Wc  owe 
to  Dr.  Dorpfeld  the  further  discovery  that  the  Ihos  of  Schlicmann 
was  not  the  sister  in  time  of  Mykena;,  but  an  older  and  tiecper  st  ratum, 
and  probably  one  thousand  years  earlier.  The  Mykcnaian  stratbm, 
through  which  Schlicmann  had  pierced  without  recogniising  it,  was 
found  on  a  higher  level  all  round  Schliemann's  excavations,  and  was 
found  also  in  every  way  to  correspond  to  the  Greek  work  of  the 
Mykenffian  period.  This  proved  that  an  enormously  old  culture  had 
taken  possession  of  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean,  and  that  even 
the  Mykenipan  inherited  from  a  long  series  of  spiritual  ancestors  the 
culture  which  eeems  to  us  so  archaic'  The  diHcnverioa  of  Mr.  Evans 
not  only  tended  (aa  usual)  to  corroborate  the  general  features  of  the 
Greek  legends  about  King  Minoa,.  for  example,  his  aea  power,  sitowa 
by  his  unfortified  palace  near  the  seaboard,  but  proved  that  at  this 
early  stage  two  hitherto  unsuspected  forma  of  writing,  one  in  rude 
pictures,  the  other  in  linear  script,  were  in  use  In  Crete,  and  doubt- 
lees  therefore  throughout  the  coasts  of  the  eastern  Mediterranean. 
If  these  texts,  scratched  or  impressed  upon  clay  tablets,  and  certainly. 
I  think,  not  Greek,  are  ever  deciphered,  we  shall  know  more  clearly 
the  character  and  the  provenance  of  the  race  that  inhabited  these 
coasts  and  islands  during  the  second  millennium  before  the  Christian 
era.  In  my  opinion  that  race  will  prove  to  be  non-HeUenic,  and  even 
non-Arj'an,  so  that  the  boast  of  the  Athenians  and  other  Greeli^  that 
they  were  an  indigenous  race  will  be  once  more  refuted.' 

But  here  the  historian  has  recourse  not  to  artistic  remains,  to  pot- 
tery,or  to  building,  but  to  the  evidence  of  the  sister  sciences  of  anthro- 
pology, and  still  more  of  linguistica.  The  former  science  has  yielded 
but  poor  results.  The  variety  of  the  physical  types  of  skulls  Is  such 
that  we  can  only  infer  a  great  mixture  of  races  in  Greece,  without  the 
predominance  of  either  Aryan  or  pre-Aryau  types.    Such  at  least  is 

'  Under  the  lav*  of  a  prclti^toric  eruption  from  tlutt  grent  ^iibm-irinc  Mid  ntill 
octivi;  volcuDo,  of  which  Santoiia  aiiu  Thenwia  (the  unseat  Tliera)  form  the 
outward  slfipea,  there  were  found  thirty  yenra  ago  the  remiUDB  of  whnt  ttm  aptly 
called  by  U^e  FkdcIi  a  pr«hi«tonc  Pompeii  —  hiimnii  bones  within  nid«  hoiuf*, 
witil  remains  of  rude  potk-ry,  and  even  gold  omamiaiU. 

'  But  I  muat  w&m  you  that  exoplli'm  ftiilhorities.  Rohdo,  Rcisch.  think  diff^rffntlv, 
aod  think  the  Mykeniean  builderg  the  dir^  ancwtora  of  the  Homeric Grtn-ks.  On 
the  other  hand  Mr.  iUdReway,  in  lii«  most  nmarkabla  uo£uUlicd  book.  The  Early 
Age  oj  CreeM,  while  he  maintains  tliat  (h*  eariia  mce  differed  matoriftlly  from  the 
AehsMiM  of  Homer,  —  he  rvillx  t1)«m  PvIatB^aas,— yet  ngards  them  u  Atyan. 
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the  conclusion  of  Paul  Kretschmer,  whose  work  on  primitive  Greece 
embodiea  moet  of  the  latest  knowledge.'  The  results  of  linguistic 
inquir)'  are  far  more  important.  Starting  from  the  fact  that  there  are 
elements,  in  the  old  Greek  that  we  knoi,v,  still  inexplicable,  that  there 
arc  formations  of  place-names  which  have  all  the  air  of  being  non- 
Aryan,  Kretschmer  haa  compared  the  relics  we  have  of  the  languages 
of  Afiia  Minor,  excluding  those  of  the  Arj'an  type.  His  conclusion  is 
that  inter-related  languages  of  a  non-Aryan  type  were  spread  all  over 
the  seaboard  of  Asia  Minor,  and  that  the  features  of  these  languages 
which  remain  are  also  to  be  found  in  Hellenic  place-names.'  Hence 
the  science  of  language  warrants  us  in  assuming  that  Ar>'an  invadeis 
found  all  over  Greece  and  Asia  Minor  an  earlier  population  with,  if 
not  unity,  at  least  kinship,  in  the  grammatical  structure  of  their 
speech,  and  therefore  probably  not  primitive  or  savage,  but  provided 
with  some  degree  of  civilization.  Hence  the  earliest  Greek  culture, 
even  if  Cretan  and  Mykenrean  work  were  Greek,  may  be  regarded  as 
a  composite  civiliKation,  and  the  fascinating  task  of  future  inquirers 
will  be  to  assign  to  the  different  layers  of  population  their  respective 
shares  in  the  great  result.  In  such  investigations  all  the  sister  sciences 
m\ist  lend  a  hand  to  the  historian  —  linguistics,  anthropology,  archieo- 
logy,  and  above  all  he  must  possess  that  highest  quality  in  any  scien- 
tific man,  the  imagination  which  combines  facts,  which  strikes  out 
theories,  which  makes  research  methodical  by  bringing  it  under  fixed 
and  leading  ideas,  which  turns  the  valley  of  dry  bones  into  the  habita- 
tion of  living  men.  The  ancient  times  of  Greek  historj-  are  therefore 
a  progressive  study,  in  the  truest  sense  of  the  word.  Crete  discarded 
the  myths  as  evidence,  he  even  ignored  the  living  testimony  of  the 
everiasting  hills  and  the  matiy  voices  of  the  evej^intniding  sea,  and 
wrote  his  great  work  in  a  London  study.  E.Curtius,a  generation  later, 
equippc<l  himself  by  long  residence  and  travel  in  the  glensand  fiords  of 
Greece,  and  if  in  political  understanding  he  wag  fnr  inferior  to  the 
Engli-sh  stat<^man,  in  picturesqucneas,  and  in  his  feeling  for  the  real 
life  behind  the  myths,  he  made  a  long  st^p  in  advance,  .\nother  gen- 
eration passes  by,  and  we  have,  among  many  able  hookfi,  the  newest 
and  best  in  the  history  of  Mr.  Bury.  His  opening  chapters  seem  cen- 
turies ahead  of  Grote,  generations  ahead  of  Curtius.  For  in  the  last 
twenty  years  excavations  in  many  parts  of  Grerce  have  added  maseea 
of  new  evidence.  Egyptology  and  general  linguistics  have  contributed 
their  share,  and  as  the  force  of  gonius  in  the  indi\'idual  brings  up  from 
the  darkness  of  the  sub-conscious  self  the  long-forgntten  lessons  of 
the  past,  80  the  power  of  Minos,  the  long  succession  of  human  homes 
on  the  hill  of  Ilion,  the  builders  of  the  great  fort  of  Tirj-ns,  are  rising 
from  prehistoric  night  into  the  morning  of  Greek  history. 
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'  Binleit.  \n  dU  OeaeS.  der  griech.  SpraiM  (OSttingen,  1896),  c«p.  it. 
'  Op.  at.  p.  292. 
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Let  us  now  return  from  our  odysaey  into  Cimmerian  darkness, 
and  from  visiting  the  shadon-s  of  departed  heroes,  to  the  shores  of 
historic  Greece,  and  inquire  whether  modem  genius  and  modem 
industry  have  not  added  something  to  that  more  precise  knowledge 
which  we  owe  to  the  titcrature  of  the  classical  epoch.  And  here,  too, 
we  shall  find  that  the  gain  is  momentous,  and  the  promise  of  future 
increment  fair  beyond  our  hopes.  But  that  is  so  because  our  whole 
method  of  investigation  has  been  onlai^ed,  and  because  we  have 
developed  the  relations  of  Greek  philology  and  lustory  to  many 
kindred  researches.  We  do  not  indeed  grow  weary  of  analyzing  and 
commentiDg  on  our  Greek  historians,  though  thai  process  has  boen 
likened  to  the  squeezing  of  the  last  drops  of  juice  from  the  exhausted 
lemon.  But  since  we  learned  from  our  early  travelers,  notably  from 
Colonel  Leake,  that  Greek  histor)*  must  be  studied  in  Greece;  since 
the  French  government,  more  than  half  a  century  ago,  took  the  lead 
in  founding  nn  arch^ologicnl  school  at  Athens,  the  spade  and  the 
measuring-rod  have  been  applied  to  verify  and  correct  the  narratives 
of  Herodotus,  Tliucydides,  and  Xenophon.  A  crowd  of  inscriptions 
have  been  extracted  from  the  soil,  or  from  medieval  walls  into  which 
they  were  built.  The  modem  writer  dare  not  put  his  pen  to  paper 
without  searching  the  great  collections  of  these  inscriptions,  to  which 
(he  learned  journals  are  perpetually  adding  fresh  material.  For  in 
imitation  of  the  French,  the  Germans  and  the  Greeks  have  endowed 
thar  archieological  schools,  and  produce  their  Transactions  in  Athens. 
The  English  and  the  Americans  have  followed  suit  with  private 
enterprise,  and  so  a  large  body  of  experts  has  been  let  loose  upon  the 
country,  and  has  addtNl  to  the  capital  enterprise  of  Bchliemann  at 
Mykenae  and  Argos  many  careful  investigations  at  Athens,  Olympia. 
Delphi,  Delos,  Megalopolis,  the  Argive  Uerseum,  and  a  dozen  other 
aitea.  All  these  have  yielded  us  topographical,  historical,  and  social 
evidence.  Our  difficulty  now  is  not  only  to  find,  but  to  compass  the 
evidence  wliich  is  accniiug,  and  which  is  scattered  through  a  number 
of  learned  journals,  such  as  the  French  BnUttin  de  corrfspondance 
hellHiiqtie,  the  German  MillhcilvTigen  des  artJieologischcn  IrutUuts, 
the  Knglish  Journal  of  Hellenic  Studies,  to  mention  but  three  out 
of  many.  The  men  who  have  by  universal  consent  done  most  for  the 
better  understanding  of  Greek  history  are  not  the  Greek  professors 
at  home,  but  the  brilliant  directors  of  the  French  and  the  German 
schools,  who  have  been  able  to  indulge  their  genius  with  ample 
appointments  and  with  the  experience  of  many  years  of  splendid 
industry.  It  is  of  course  impossible  for  me  in  this  general  discourse 
to  turn  aside  to  Ihi*  particular  inquiries  which  have  thrown  light  on 
particular  points  of  Greek  history.  The  excellence  of  these  studies 
consists  in  their  minute  and  accurate  detail.  1  need  only  quote,  as 
specimens,  the  masterly  analysis  of  the  Greek  theatre  derived  from 
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a  comparative  study  of  divers  extant  remains  by  I>r,  D6ri)feld:  ilie 
same  author's  rchatidling  of  the  ramous  topographical  chapter  in 
Thucydidos  concerning  the  surroundings  of  the  Athenian  Acropolis, 
the  demonstration  by  Mr.  Grundy  that  Thiicydidi's  ciiuld  be  as  fallible 
ad  any  ordlnan,-  writer  in  his  account  of  the  bay  of  Pylos,  of  the  siege 
of  F^lata-a,  or  in  his  copy  of  a  now  extant  inscription. 

If  you  want  tn  estimate  ihe  results  in  an  easy  and  obvious  way, 
compare  any  guide-book  to  Greece  of  ten  years  old  with  the  newest 
editions  of  the  same  work.  Nothing  now  gets  antiquated  so  quickly. 
Rut  if  you  want  larger  and  more  splendid  evidence  of  what  recent 
research  has  done  for  our  knowledge  of  Greece,  read  Mr.  Frazer's 
momtmcntal  edition  of  Pausanias.  Twenty  years  ago,  nay,  even  ten 
years  ago,  such  a  work  would  have  been  impoasible.  Nor  could  it  have 
beeii  done  at  any  other  time  ever  since  the  decadence  of  the  Roman 
Empire.  But  now  Mr.  Frazer  has  been  able  to  go  o\*er  the  cities  and 
mnnunieiits  described  by  the  old  i(>uriat  and  antiquary  of  the  second 
century,  and  gives  us,  in  most  cases,  if  not  in  all,  verifictttions  and 
illustrations  from  the  excavations  of  our  own  day- 
It  might  be  imagined  that  these  discoveries  affect  almost  exclu- 
sively our  knowledge  of  the  art  side  of  Gi-eek  life.  Tliat  is  not  so.  The 
many  recovered  inscriptions  tell  us  of  wars  and  of  treaties,  of  laws 
and  of  rites,  and  of  the  social  life  of  the  people  which  we  can  restore 
iu  the  ruins  of  their  temples,  their  theatres,  and  their  homes.  And  let 
not  the  title  of  this  Department ,  Poll  tical  and  Economic  History,  blind 
you  to  the  fact  that  without  the  social  life  and  the  art  of  a  people 
history  will  ever  be  dull  and  lifeless.  The  Hermes  of  Praxiteles,  the 
bronse  charioteer  of  Delphi,  the  great  tomb  of  8idon  —  all  these  are 
as  important  in  understanding  Greek  history  as  are  the  constitution 
of  Athens  or  the  currency  of  Rhodes,  We  live,  therefore,  in  an  era 
of  expansion  even  of  the  golden  age  of  Greece,  an  expansion  in  depth, 
or  in  quality  of  knowledge,  even  more  than  in  the  multiplication  of 
facts,  such  as  Europe  has  not  seen  since  the  Renaissance,  and  such  as 
may  never  again  recur,  when  the  present  still  untouched  sites  have 
been  disclosed  and  the  testimony  of  statues  and  of  stclip  has  been 
exhausted.  But  of  thw  limit  there  is  no  prospect  in  our  generation,  or 
perhaps  for  half  a  century  to  come. 

I  have  not  yet  said  one  word  concerning  our  gains  of  the  last 
decade  in  the  matter  of  Greek  literature,  which  is,  after  all,  the 
department  of  human  culture  in  which,  most  of  all,  the  modem  world 
owes  great  and  everlasting  obligations  to  Hellas.  The  types  of  the 
epic,  of  the  lyric  poem,  of  the  drama,  of  the  prose  dialogue,  of  the 
oration,  have  been  fixed,  by  the  Greeks  forever,  and  shown  to  us 
in  specimens  of  a  perfection  seldom  equaled,  never  excelled.  If 
1  have  set  down  our  gains  in  this  literature  last,  it  is  not  that  their 
importance  is  not  paramount,  but  because  the  manner  of  their 
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recovery  leads  us  to  the  third  part  of  my  diacourse  —  the  extension 
of  Greek  hiatorj'  into  later  times  and  other  Bocieties  than  those  of  the 
golden  age;  for  the  consideration  of  our  gains  will  naturally  Icjui 
us  to  the  manner  and  method  by  which  these  gains  were  made.  And 
in  the  first  place,  what  have  we  acquired?  In  actual  texts  complete, 
or  partially  complete,  we  now  have  the  Afimes  of  Uerondas,  dramatic 
sketches  of  low  or  vulgar  life, such  as  the  Dutch  Teniere  has  given  us 
with  his  brush.  We  have  most  of  the  Constitution  of  Athens,  a  tract 
ascribed  to  Aristotle  and  often  quoted  as  such  by  Plutarch.  We  have 
some  of  the  Odes  of  Bacchylides,  the  lesser  contemporary  of  Pindar, 
and,  what  is  far  more  valuable,  among  them  specinienij  of  the  dilhy* 
ramb,  a  form  of  poetry  much  cited  by  the  aneiente,  but  never  under- 
stood till  this  discovery.  We  have  the  i'trsions  of  Tiinotlieue,  another 
to  ua  novel  form  of  poem  composed  for  an  elaborate  musictil  illustra- 
tion, somewhat  like  the  Italian  opera,  and  rivaling  the  t«xts  of  that 
opera  in  its  tenth-rate  quality.  But  when  nmelc  is  fitted  to  verae,  it  is 
but  seldom  the  setting  of  perfect  music  unto  noble  wonls.  of  which 
the  poet  dreams.  One  partner  becomes  predominant.  Let  us  hope 
lor  the  sake  of  Tlmotheua,  for  the  sake  of  the  public  of  whom  he  was 
the  idol,  that  in  this  case,  as  In  that  of  Richard  Wagner,  ihc  music 
was  the  real  attraction.  But  I  muat  refrain  from  criticism.  Tlic  works 
juflt  named  are  all  ineomplotc  or  shattered  in  some  part,  for  the 
exterior  of  the  papyrus  rolls  on  which  they  were  written  could  hardly 
fail  to  have  been  nffcctfid  by  lonj^  centuries  of  burial  or  by  the  hands 
of  ignorant  finders.  But  they  give  us  enough  to  judge  both  the  works 
and  their  authors.  Of  leaser  fragments,  stray  pages,  single  aeenos  of 
plays,  or  even  of  music-hall  farcrs,  elegant  extracts,  epigrams,  we 
have  a  whole  library.  Almost  ever>'  known  Greek  author,  and  a  great 
□umber  of  unknown,  are  represented  in  these  newly  acquired  texts. 
It  is  of  course  known  to  you  all  that  this  treasure  comes  from 
Egypt,  not  Greece,  and  was  preserved  by  the  Greek -speaking  popu- 
lation of  that  important  branch  of  Hellenism,  from  Ptolemaic  to  late 
Roman  days.  The  life  of  these  Greek  settlements  in  Kgj'pt,  with  their 
language,  their  books,  their  traditions  all  from  Greece,  are  now  a 
vital  chapter  even  in  the  political  and  economic  history  of  the  nation. 
Among  the  literary  remains  are  innumerable  business  documents, 
offiual  orders,  every-day  correspondence,  copies  of  wills  and  of 
contracts  —  all  Hellenic  in  language  and  origin,  and  pointing  back 
to  the  classical  culture  of  the  mother  country.  Here  indeed  we  have 
a  perfectly  unexpected  and  notable  specimen  of  what  the  conquests 
of  Alexander  produced  in  foreign  lands  —  of  that  Hellenism  which  is 
At  last  commanding  the  attention  of  classical  scholnrs.  Kor  there 
is  every  reason  to  think  that  these  Greek  settlements,  in  the  midst  of 
A  native  population,  were  not  exceptional,  but  typical  of  what  Alex- 
ander pmjected  and  his  followers  efTected  alt  over  the  East.  Not  only 
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nn  the  phorpa  of  the  Euxino,  where  there  were  long  wiiw  Hollenic 
cities,  whi'ph  communipatod  wii.h  Grcoee  by  sea,  but  all  through  the 
body  uf  Asia  Minor,  notably  in  Syria  and  Palestine,  in  Mesopotamia 
along  thf  Tigris  and  Euphratns,  nay,  even  on  the  Oxus,  and  within 
range  of  the  Turanian  stoppcs,  there  were  established  settlements  of 
Greek  soldiers  and  traders,  with  privileges  to  attract  them  there,  but 
also  with  the  duty  of  guarding  the  new  Greek  eivilization  ot  the 
East  fmm  mountain  robbers  and  froni  natioual  revolts.  I  know  not 
what  the  possibilities  are  of  successful  excavations  in  Syria  —  on  the 
site  of  Antioeh  ruined  by  so  many  earthquakes,  of  Apamea,  of  Baalbec, 
of  Gerasa,  in  the  Docopolis  of  Judica.  But  of  this  I  feel  sun?,  in  that 
crowd  of  settlementa  made  under  the  Seleucid  house,  both  of  Mace- 
donians and  of  Greeks,  the  evidences  wc  should  find  would  bo  of 
the  same  character  as  those  of  the  Fayum.  We  should  find  that  the 
Grffico-Macedonian  settlei-a,  iiichiding  the  Peraiana,  who  were  dia- 
tincUy  admitted  to  the  ruling  caste,  lived  in  the  midst  of  the  ab- 
origines, trading  with  them. intermarrying  with  them, quarreling  with 
them,  while  they  were  protected  from  absorption  by  their  Helleniatic 
speech,  and  by  special  courts  conducted  according  to  Hellenistic  law. 
The  discoveries  of  the  last  fifteen  years,  inaugurated,  1  am  proud  to 
say,  by  the  two  volumes  of  Petrie  Papyri  which  it  was  my  unique 
good  fortune  to  lay  before  the  worlds  have  manifested  to  us  an  aspect 
of  the  Hellenic  mind  of  which  we  knew  but  Uttle  in  former  daj-s.  True 
it  was  that  these  outlying  settlements,  living  as  the  Hungarians  do 
among  the  Slovaks,  or  the  Germans  among  the  Poles,  kept  up  their 
aristocracy  of  intellect,  as  well  as  of  race,  by  the  constant  reading  of 
the  old  Greek  masterpieces.  It  is  through  the  fragments  recovered 
from  tliem  that  we  now  know  what  the  texts  of  Homer,  and  Pindar, 
and  Etiripides,flnd  PIato,and  Demosthenes  were  like  in  the  second  and 
third  centuries  before  Christ;  and  let  me  add  that  if  there  is  ample 
e\idence  of  the  considerable  rehandling  and  reediting  of  the  Homeric 
text  in  the  second  centun,-  n.  c.  which  tradition  long  since  ascribed  to 
the  great  Alexandrian  critics,  we  have  also  indisputable  pnmf  that 
in  the  rest  our  medieval  copies  represent  with  excellent  fidelity  the 
great  masters  as  they  were  read  in  these  early  books.  It  is  not,  how- 
ever, the  establishing  of  our  old  faith  in  the  great  classics  against  the 
suspicions  of  tampering  and  of  corruption  which  concerns  me  here. 
It  is  rather  the  new  and  interesting  fact  in  this  fresh  appendix  (if  I 
may  so  call  it)  to  our  Greek  histories,  that  of  thene  people  wc  have 
not  only  the  classical  books  they  read,  we  have  the  papers  of  cvcr\*- 
day  life.  Wc  now  know  how  they  made  their  marriage  settlementa 
and  their  wills,  their  loans  and  their  contracts,  their  roporiB  and  their 
complaints;  we  have  now  an  insight  into  their  official  systems  of 
taxation  and  administration,  their  banking  and  their  general  finance. 
These  are  commonplace  matters.  These  letters  and  reports  cannot  be 
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called  literature.  But  they  arc  hiafory,  and  an  expansion  of  Greek 
hiatorj'  of  the  highest  interest.  There  were  no  doubt  Egyptian  fea- 
tures, as  there  were  Persian  features  and  S>'Tian  features  elsewhere  in 
this  civilization,  but  the  whole  of  it  bears  the  impress  of  the  one  great 
nationality  which  stamped  it  upon  the  world.  It  has  been  well 
shown  by  more  than  one  modem  historian'  that  even  the  oriental 
reactions  Against  the  West,  even  the  Indian  and  Parthian  monarchies 
that  repudiated  Hellenism,  owed  a  great  part  of  their  strength  to  the 
new  life  which  Alexander  brought  into  the  disorganized  systems  of 
the  East;  it  is  perhaps  more  remarkable  that  a  Prussian  government 
official,  examining  the  bureaus  and  the  red  tape  of  the  Greek  papyri, 
can  tell  us  that  all  the  official  life  of  our  own  day,  with  the  exception 
perhaps  of  the  transmission  of  checks  through  private  hands,  can  be 
found  among  the  Greeks  of  two  (hoiisand  years  ago.*  It  is  an  inherit- 
ance from  them  through  the  Roman  Knipire,  which  few  of  us  had 
suspected.  Not  till  we  unearthed  the  clay  figurines  from  Tanegra  did 
we  learn  how  the  ordinary  Greek  lady  dressed,  in  contrast  to  our 
knowledge  from  many  ideal  statues  by  great  artists  how  the  Greek 
goddess  —  undrea&ed.  There  is  as  great  a  contrast  between  the 
stately  periods  of  the  studie<i  orator  and  the  curt  indorsements  of  the 
overworked  official.  I  heard  not  long  ago  a  great  Knglish  banlter.'with 
theaelf-cotnplacency  of  his  race,  attribute  the  invention  of  banking  to 
his  earliest  predcceRSors  in  Ix)n<lon.  He  might  have  learned  from  the 
very  name  "  Iximbarri  Street "  that  he  was  wrong;  ho  may  now  learn 
from  a  whole  literature  on  the  money  and  com  banks  of  Egypt,  that 
there  were  many  "  brave  men  before  Agamemnon."' 

When  wc  consider  the  olTeet  of  all  these  studies  and  discoveries 
upon  ihe  general  infiuence  which  Hellenic  civilization  has  ha»l ,  or  will 
have,  on  the  culture  of  the  twentieth  century,  we  must  be  prepared 
tfl  meet  the  objection  more  widely  felt  than  formulated,  that  all  this 
study  of  lesser  and  later  Greek  history  is  likely  to  dilute  the  strong 
impression  which  the  noblest  and  best  epoch  made  upon  our  fathers. 
There  was  then  a  strict  selection  of  what  was  pure;  all  that  was 
supposed  degenerate  and  second-rate  was  neglected,  and  this  ia  why 
Greek  culture  has  maintained  its  supremacy  till  the  present  day. 
Why  study  Polybius  or  Diodoms  when  we  have  Thucydidea  and 
Herodotus?  Why  study  Callimachua  when  we  have  Pindar?  Are  not 
a  few  acknowledged  niastere  sufficient  to  maintain  the  Greek  in- 
fluence on  modem  culture?  These  objections  are  tme,  indeed,  but 
only  true  from  a  special  standpoint.  For  the  education  of  the  young 
in  anj"  literature,  we  are  bound,  by  natural  selection,  to  choose  first 

'   NieM,  Oe»ck.  dta  helUnisI-  ZntaUrra  ;   DeviUi,  The  IlouM  of  Sekwiu. 
'  Pretgu^,  "  Grievh.  Pap.  Urkunden  u.  Bureaudieo^t  ita  griech,  rOm.  a^TP~ 
ten,"  Anhiv  /fir  Poat  u.  TeUvraphie,  ItKM. 

•  Sir  John  Lubbock  (now  Lord  Avcbury). 

*  Vlxere  fortes  aote  Agamemoutia-    Uonkce,  Od,  tv,  9, 26. 
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the  great  masterpieces.  That  is  a  univeisal  rule  in  this  our  mortal 
life,  where  our  powers  of  comprehension  are  very  limited.  If  we 
carry  it  to  its  extreme  limit  we  arrive  at  the  word  of  Scripture,  or  of 
the  Koran :  "  Seek  tirst  the  kingdom  uf  Heuveu,  and  its  righteouj>aess, 
and  ull  other  things  shall  be  added  uiitv  you."  But  if  our  education 
is  to  comprehend  not  merely  the  perfect  -form  of  Greek  literature, 
but  the  realities  uf  Greek  life;  if  the  complete  history  of  that  people, 
whose  wurld'influoiice  waxed  rapidly  aocurditig  as  the  perfection  of 
its  artistic  life  began  to  wane,  be  our  object,  tlien  the  view  of  the 
schcolmaster  and  the  grammarian  must  make  way  for  larger  con- 
siderations. Nay,  more,,  this  narrow  view  has  misled  the  world  upon 
the  very  issues  raised  by  the  pedantu.  What  is  decadence,  and  what 
is  inferiority?  We  will  all  concede  that  there  is  an  inimitable  grace 
in  the  dialogue  of  Aristopham-s,  which  even  Menander  cuuld  not 
equal,  but  are  there  not  other  perfections  in  Greek  life?  The  two 
maalerpieces.  for  example,  that  stand  out  in  the  Greek  sculpture  of  the 
Louvre  in  l^aris  are  the  great  Nikf  of  Samothracc,  and  the  exquisite 
Venus  of  Melos.  They  both  come  from  the  post-classical  age.  The 
marble  sarcophagus  from  Sidon,  which  commemorates  some  com- 
paoion  of  Alexander  (probably  that  Pliilokles  who  was  Sidonian 
King,  and  High  Admiral  to  the  first  Ptolemy),  is  the  most  splendid 
and  perfect  spcdmen  of  that  kind  of  art  we  have  yet  recovered. 
That,  too,  is  post-classical.  The  purist  schools  hod  banished  fmm  their 
course,  as  a  wnter  of  decadent  Greek,  the  immortal  Plutarch,  whom 
even  Shakespeare  thought  worthy  of  translation  to  his  stage,  with 
hardly  a  word  of  alteration.  And  when  these  people  conceded  to  us 
Theocritus,  the  great  father  of  the  pastoral  idyl,  as  a  mister,  probably 
because  of  his  diflicult  Doric  dialect  rather  than  his  novel  subject, 
why  did  they  conceal  from  us  the  exquisite  Eubtcic  adventure  (his 
seventh  discouree)  of  Dion  Chrysostom,  or  the  late  born,  but  not  the 
less  precious,  Da-phnis  and  Chtue,  whose  very  author  is  a  mystery?  ' 
It  is  through  widely  different  circumstanues  that  the  narratives  of 
the  Synoptic  Gospels,  documents  of  the  highest  moral  quality,  have 
maintiuned  their  fame,  yet  let  none  of  you  imagine  that  their  literary 
excellence  did  aot  contribute  largely  to  this  permanent  influence. 

But  I  need  not  rest  my  argument  for  the  expansion  of  our  study 
of  HeUenic  into  Hellenistic  times  on  these  literary  grounds,  nor  is  it 
a  mcro  protest  againet  ignoring  great  works  of  literature  and  of  art 
under  the  bonds  of  a  narrow  and  false  theory.  The  pohtical  lessons 
of  this  later  age  of  Greece  have  only  recently  risen  into  the  apprecia- 
tion of  men.  When  Grote  comes  to  record  complimentary  votes 
passed  at  Athens  to  a  Macedonian  ruler  or  his  officer,  be  thinks  it 
high  time  for  the  historian  of  Greece  to  lay  down  his  pen  in  disgust, 

'  "HiMe  mattera  nre  »ct  forth  in  my  Stiver  Age  of  Orcece,  in  wlucb  I  have  sought 
to  name  from  oblivion  thc«u  furgott'«o  maatcrpteocs. 
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and  bring  his  Iftbors  to  a  close.  And  yet  since  then  Freeman  hag 
given  us  an  admirable  and  instructive  volume  on  Greek  Federations; 
the  fourth  volume  of  Hohn's  History,  and  the  monumental  work  of 
Droysen  are  on  the  same  epoch.  It  is  not  in  a  mere  address,  hut  by  the 
studies  of  many  years,  that  I  have  shown  my  own  personal  interest 
in  this  once  neglected  period.  Freeman,  utilizing  his  Polybius  as 
no  one  had  done  before,  was  the  first  to  show  how  the  idea  of  federa- 
lioDf  long  obscure  and  almost  dormant  in  the  Greek  mind,  came 
into  vogue  when  the  little  city  states  of  Greece  found  great  kingdoms 
rising  up  around  them.  To  remain  isolated  after  the  old  Greek 
fashion  meant  ruin;  some  form  of  combination,  some  accumulated 
strength, 'was  necessary  to  preserve  not  only  the  political  but  the 
economic  existence  of  small  states.  This  fruitful  idea,  first  carried 
out  on  a  considerable  scale  by  the  leagues  of  ^Etolia  and  Acha>a,  then 
with  great  effect  by  Rhodes,  failed  on  the  whole,  and  failed  on  account 
of  the  ingrained  con\nction  of  the  Greeks  that  every  state  which 
voluntarily  entered  a  confederation  was  entitled  to  secede  from 
it  at  any  subsequent  moment.  If  it  could  not  be  brought  back  by 
argament,  had  the  rest  any  right  to  bring  it  back  by  force?  Need 
I  say  one  word  more  in  this  place  to  enforce  the  wo  rid -importance 
of  this  problem?  Seeing  that  the  Greek  sentiment,  as  might  be 
expected  from  small  separate  cities,  with  long  traditions  of  inde- 
pendence, and  perpetual  jealousies  of  their  neighbors,  was  always 
in  favor  of  secession,  there  remained  no  other  alternative  than  to 
combine  imder  a  foreign  monarchy.  For  this,  while  it  granted  local 
liberties,  from  indifference  or  from  policy,  defended  its  subject  states 
by  a  superior  military  force,  and  prohibited  those  local  wars,  which 
were  the  bane  of  the  Greek  world. 

If  the  history  of  the  rise  of  federations  has  at  last  received  due 
attention,  that  is  not  the  case  with  the  resurgence  of  the  idea  of 
monarchy,  not  merely  enforced  upon  the  Greeks  by  their  Macedanian 
conqueror,  but  defended  in  many  books  and  tracts  from  Xenophon's 
Cyruidown  to  the  tracts  of  philosophers  odotif  royalty  {-rtpl  ^aiktlat) 
of  which  many  fragments  and  notices  remain.  This  once  hateful 
form  of  government  was  not  therefore  thrust  upon  a  democratic 
world  against  its  will,  but  recognized  on  trial  to  be  the  practical 
solution  of  difficulties  which  were  bringing  political  ruin  upon  (he 
Greek  worid.  How  far  this  great  change  of  ideas  prevailed  appears 
from  the  readiness  with  which  even  skeptical  democracies  lavished  not 
only  royal  titles  but  divine  honors  upon  the  new  king.  Never  was 
the  Divine  right  of  hereditary  monarchy  so  quickly  and  readily 
adopted.  It  was,  in  fact,  far  safer  to  have  a  distant  king,  who  theoret- 
ically could  do  no  wrong,  than  a  present  tyranny  of  pauper  fellow 
citixens,  with  irresponsible  power  to  do  practical  mischief  at  every 
assembly  they  chose  to  hold.     It  was  far  better  for  the  herald's 
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ofli«e  to  invent  a  divine  pedigree  for  an  adventurer,  than  to  have  the 
Divine  right  of  kings  questioned  and  the  novel  virtue  of  loyalty  to 
the  rcigmng  house  chilled  by  skepticism.  For  thus  only  could  even 
temporary  pe-aco,  even  local  liberties,  be  maintained  in  that  seething 
and  tumultuous  uge.  A  new  Cadmus  hud  t^own  the  dragon's  teeth, 
and  the  Greek  world  was  red  with  the  warring  harvest.  The  anodyne 
which  that  worKl  adopted  gave  the  framework  of  the  ideas  to 
Augustus  Ciesar  on  which  he  built  up  the  Rvjtian  Empire,  and 
established  the  Konian  Fence. 

Here  I  pause,  out  of  breuth  with  the  effort  to  compass  so  vast  & 
subject,  to  cover  so  long  a  course, 

In  conclusion:  There  are  three  great  rc<[uiBites  for  the  further  de- 
velopment of  this  branch  of  human  loaniing.  First,  the  diligent 
prosecution  of  the  ordering  and  criticising  existing  materials  by  a 
number  of  epeeialists,  each  to  his  own  department.  Of  this  first  we 
may  feel  quite  awiired.  For  our  age  is  ind(«d  a  diligent  age,  and 
has  Icanied  how  to  cullatt-  and  to  edit.  Secniidly,  more  ample  en- 
dowment for  making  K|;pcial  and  costly  reftcarchen  on  famous  historic 
sites.  What  new  material  might  not  accrue  to  us  if  wo  had  leave 
and  means  to  explore  Sybaris  and  Cyreno,  Antioch  and  Alexandria? 
And  here  too  we  may  have  good  hopes,  fur  our  age  is  indeed  a  gen- 
erous a^e.and  the  prineely  donors  of  thousands  for  modem  science 
may  yet  be  iM>rsuaded  that  with  hundreds  tievoted  to  historic  re- 
search, they  will  add  not  less  to  human  knowledge,  and  ten  times 
more  to  the  gratitude  of  men.'  For  human  culture  must  have  many 
sides,  and  it  will  be  an  evil  day  when  the  knowledge  of  positive  sci- 
ence leaves  no  place  for  the  knowledge  of  human  society.  But  let 
no  man  persuade  you  that  ardent  diligence  and  ample  endowment 
are  enough  without  the  last  and  greatest  postulate  which  I  shall  make, 
—  the  encouragement  of  a  l>old,  constructive  imagination,  which 
cirrics  on  its  inquiries  not  at  haphazard,  but  in  onler  t-o  verify  or  to 
refute  some  large  theon.'  of  what  things  ought  to  have  been,  or  what 
men  ought  to  have  done.  It  is  this  quality  which  makes  the  dif- 
ference between  the  mere  scientific  drudge  and  the  great  scientific 
thinker;  it  marks  the  greatness  of  a  Champollion  and  a  Hinoks, 
no  less  than  of  a  Newton  and  a  Laplace.  And  if  it  cannot  be  the 
inheritance  of  every  student,  being  indeed  the  exceptional  and  pre- 
cious gift  of  the  gods,  remember  that  it  cannot  only  bo  encouraged 
and  nurtured,  but  discouraged  and  starved  by  the  education  of  men. 
Through  it,  and  through  it  alone,  can  you  understand  the  real  moaning 
of  the  pregnant  apothegm:  Prudens  interrofjatio  dimidium  seientiae. 

'  If,  for  <«amide,the  claaricAl  public,  who  aiv  not  miUiinniurcs,  would  support 
the  Gncoo-Roman  brand  of  tho  F.R>'pt  Exptorntioii  Fund  wilti  nuni'croiDt  »ub- 
Hcriutlons,  ihft  momcntoiu  and  opoen-tnaktng  work  of  llcssn?.  Grcnfoll  and  Hunt 
might,  usume  Urgtr  proportione,  &nd  many  texts  would  be  saved  liy  them  from 
tho  lamentable  fntc  oi  b«mg  diig  uut  and  lii«enttvd  by  ignomiit  nativM,  and  sold 
in  acnps  to  equally  i^orant  travdeiB. 
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Ant  one  who  will  follow  the  development  of  the  ancient  political 
histor>'  of  Greece  and  Rome,  and  closely  obscn'o  what  were  our  con- 
ditions from  the  Rcnaassance  to  the  close  of  the  eighteenth  century, 
v/iM  easily  recogniEe  that  the  nineteenth  centurj*,  so  glorious  in  the 
renewing  of  philosophical,  natural,  and  social  studies,  has  not  been 
less  great  in  this  conspicuous  braneh  of  human  knowledge.  Thanks 
to  the  methodic  study  of  the  literary  tests,  of  the  genesis  of  sources, 
and  to  the  laborious  collection  of  infinite  series  of  monuments; 
thanks  to  the  works  of  lioechk,  Grotc,  Niebuhr,  Druyscn,  Momm- 
sen,  and  of  the  great  number  cf  their  foHowere,  the  pohtical  knowledge 
of  the  ancient  classical  world  has  advanced  so  far  as  to  give  us  an 
almost compieleviewof  that  civilization.  We  have  precise  narratives, 
which  ought  to  beof  the  grcatest  utJIity.  not  only  to  the  profesfiional 
scholar  but  also  to  any  cultured  man.  And  close  to  these  narratives, 
inspired,  as  in  the  case  of  Muinmsen,  even  by  the  cult  of  funn,  we 
have  a  long  succession  of  deep  works  on  all  the  branches  [jertajning 
to  kindred  ecieticcs;  fmm  chroiir)logy  to  numismatics,  from  publie 
law  to  the  history  of  art  and  of  philosophical  opinions.  Any  one.  in 
fact,  who  with  optimistic  views  will  examine  the  enormous  scientific 
publications  made  in  Germany,  France.  Kngland.  and  America,  may 
almost  be  drawn  to  conclude,  at  first  impression,  that  little  is  left  to 
be  done,  and  that  man's  mind,  always  seeking  new  problems,  may 
find  little  to  reap  in  a  field  so  completely  cleared.  This  impression 
is  perhaps  leas  strongly  received  from  the  study  of  Greek  political 
hjstorj'  than  from  the  study  of  the  Roman,  where  the  wonderful 
energy  of  a  single  man  appears  to  have  left  almost  nothing  for  his 
idlow  workers  and  future  generations  to  gather.  You  will  under- 
staml  my  allusion  to  Thendor  Mommsen,  the  man  who  for  half  a 
century  has  held  undisputed  the  sceptre  among  all  cultivators  of 
histoPi'  and  classical  law,  the  man  who  has  not  passed  over  in  silence 
any  of  the  ai;guments  regarding  the  life  of  the  Roman  people. 
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Momnisen,  in  fact,  after  haviug  silenced  the  voices  of  his  opi 
entfi,  ban  seen  his  Lriumpluil  cliariot.  loUuwed  by  the  bi^L  cnei^ietf^ 
of  two  generutioLiti  uE  learned  ueu.  But  it  lookii  aa  if  il  were  aa 
iaevitable  historical  Dccc8£ity  that  to  the  works  of  leuroed  menj 
should  be  resen'cd  a  fate  quite  diSercnt  from  tliat  which  is  deci 
to  the  works  of  Bxtist«.  The  greatest  perfection  reached  by  a  poet  or 
a  punter  has  not  as  its  immediate  efiect  the  disdaining  of  his  pre- 
deoeeeors'  work.  Human  curiosity  is,  in  thia  case,  rather  urged  to 
examine  and  to  appreciate  the  less  mature  and  perfect  work  which 
marks  a  salient  point  in  the  artistic  development.  On  the  contrary, 
it  is  quite  rare  not  to  see  those  same  laurels  gathered  by  the  greatest 
scientists,  rapidly  fade  and  drop.  And  the  history'  of  scicnee,  keeping 
firmly  to  the  \ital  ideas  and  criteria  which  make  the  works  of  the 
most  cmincul  authors  of  the  greatest  Importance,  gives  only  a  Bying 
glance  to  the  older  works,  which  have  spread  la  their  times  the  ideas 
which  had  to  produce  the  new  germs. 

The  direct  efficacy  of  August  Boechk  has  been  now  transmitted 
in  a  great  measure  to  other  writers,  and  though  the  impression  left 
by  Mommsen.  who,  following  close  upon  Boechk,  hlled  with  him  all 
the  oineteenth  century,  Is  still  lasting,  it  is  clear  that  also  Ihruugh 
the  ideas  and  infinite  researches  which  emanated  from  his  great  I 
mind,  we  are  on  the  eve  of  a  new  and  ga'at  inteliectual  movement. 
a  moveuienl  which  is  aliuieuted  and  ixicnraisvd  by  the  new  material 
which  is  being  discovered  in  every  part  of  the  ancient  classical  world. 

In  these  last  years  we  are  coming  into  iX)S6ession  of  new  Greek 
liistAiries,  which  are  destined  to  make  the  world  forget  the  ooes 
writteo  by  Grote  and  Curtius;  and  new  ideas  and  problems  are 
already  fermenting  in  the  human  brain,  which  will  necessarily  lead 
lo  new  histories  of  the  Republic  and  of  Ihe  Roman  Empire,  quite 
diRercnt  from  those  of  Mommsen  and  Gibbon. 

The  opinion  generally  accepted  that  the  material  of  the  classical 
world  la  now  altogether  determined  and  closed,  and  that  the  ftudy 
of  historians  should  be  limited  to  penetrating  literary  examination, 
discussed  word  by  word,  and  to  the  observing  of  the  old  materials 
under  new  points  of  view,  has  been  altogether  destroyed  by  the 
fortunate  discovery  of  papyri  which,  thanks,  especially,  to  English 
diligence  and  learning,  are  coming  to  us  from  the  very  bowels  of 
ancient  Egypt.  And  to  the  papyri  which  illustrate  ever)"  part  of 
the  public  and  private  life  of  the  ancient  world  are  added  the  results 
given  by  the  excavations  which  illustrate  both  the  nmture  ages  and 
the  fu-sl  origins  of  civilization  among  the  classic  peoples. 

One  of  the  most  salient  characteristics  of  the  uineteenth  century 
has  been,  in  fact,  the  patient  research  of  the  embryonic  ftmus  of  all 
cosmic  life.  It  was  quite  natural  that  from  this  universal  tendency 
the  study  of  classic  history  should  not  have  been  exempLj  a  study 
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which,  also  for  the  past,  had  heen  constAntly  deiermmed  in  its 
genesis  and  in  its  uU«rior  development  by  the  prevniling  currents 
in  all  the  remaining  sciences,  and  by  the  changing  of  poliiical  and 
philnsophtoal  ideas.  The  study  of  classical  antiquity  from  the  end 
of  the  sixteenth  century  through  the  eighteenth,  especially  in  I'ro- 
testant  countries,  has  been  the  8iil>stratum  of  political  and  civil 
education.  When  the  triumph  of  liberal  ideas  was  obtained  hi 
Europe,  the  science  of  antiquity  did  not  become  the  object  of  mere 
erudite  curiosity,  but  was  taken  as  the  foundation  and  the  ideal  of 
literarj'  and  moral  cdueation.  And  it  ia  in  this  l)Hnd  and  exclusive 
admiration  of  the  life  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans  that  one  must  trace 
the  reason  why  their  civilization  was  consiclennl  quit*  different  from 
the  Elastcm,  while  the  Greek  one  was  supposed  auT<n-hthonous,  sprung 
by  its  own  virtue,  like  Athena  completely  armed  from  the  head  of 
Jove.  Thus  the  declarations  of  the  ancients  were  considered  erroneous; 
though,  far  from  feeling  any  shame  of  this  contact  with  the  oriental 
world,  they  insisted  particularly  on  it.  And  the  same  insistence  and 
warmth,  which  would  he  urged  to  prove  the  constant  purity  of 
blood  in  the  lineage  of  an  aristocratic  family,  was  used  in  attribut- 
ing a  purely  Flellenic  origin  to  the  myth  of  Herakles,  and  to  deny  the 
Phcenician  descendance  of  Thales.  The  merit  of  ha^-ing  overthrown 
the  theories  which  have  had  for  so  many  years  the  preponderance 
in  the  field  of  Kuropoan  science  is  undoubtedly  due  to  the  various 
scicntifiR  Kuro]H'an  and  American  missions,  and  to  many  learned 
Knglifihmen.  And  without  letting  ourselves  be  blinded  by  the  exag- 
gerations to  which  every  reaction  leads,  we  must  follow  with  great 
love  the  discoveries  made  in  Kgypt,  Crete,  Greece,  and  Sicily,  reveal- 
ing the  exisl-ence  of  pivilization  of  the  Mykeniean  !ype,  which  de- 
monstrates to  us,  with  increasing  strength,  the  truth  of  the  aphorism 
that  in  the  world  nothing  is  isolated,  but  cverj'thing  is  in  relationship 
with  preceding  or  with  parallel  phenomena.  Scicniisis  are  lo-day 
better  disposed  to  listen  to  the  demonstrations  of  Ginzel  on  the  astro- 
nomical discoveries  of  the  people  of  Babylon,  and  on  their  efficacy 
over  the  posterior  doctrines  of  Hippnrchus  and  Plolomaeus.  just  as 
they  have  no  more  difficulty  in  recognizing  the  possibility  of  ancient 
political  relations  between  Greece,  .-Vsia  Minor,  and  Egypt.  And  it 
is  to  be  hoped  that  new  discoveries  may  not  only  benefit  the  develop- 
ment of  materia!  civilization,  but  may  one  day  be  of  great  advantage 
in  illustrating  the  genesis  of  the  Greek  conscience,  which  is  still  sub- 
stantially dominating  the  modem  world. 

The  great  and  luminous  discoveries  which  to-day  have  thrown 
light  upon  the  relations  between  Egypt.  Asia  Minor,  and  the  eonn- 
tries  inhabited  by  the  Hellenes,  were  to  have  a  necessary  rebounding 
action  in  the  researches  regarding  the  origins  of  civilisation  and 
Italian  history. 
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The  most  recent  scientific  chliciam  had  refused  the  mystic  nar- 
rative of  the  Pelasgiaiuj.  It  is  Ihca  clearly  understood  how  some 
scholars  came  to  defend  Buch  traditions.  Bowe\'er,  it  must  be  added 
at  once  that  to  this  day  these  attempts  have  not  been  very  fortunate. 
Tlie  excavations  at  Norba  in  tlie  territory  of  the  Volsciaus,  with 
the  liope  ou  the  part  of  some  to  attribute  to  the  Pelagians  the  ancient 
Italic  walls,  have  only  served  to  sustain  the  position  of  tliose  critics 
vho  assigned  those  same  walla  to  a  much  more  recent  ag:c.  And  the 
same  results  havo  been  obtained  from  the  explorations  in  Etruscan 
Volterra.  The  discoveries  of  material  of  the  Mykcna^an  tj-pe  in  Sicily 
and  also  at  Tareutum  are  in  relation  with  the  conmiercial  diSusion 
of  products,  which.  In  the  third  Mediterranean  basin,  reached  the 
iirst  dau-n  of  Greek  colonization,  that  is  the  beginning  of  the  eighth 
century.  Likewise  all  attempts  t^j  set  back,  by  many  centuries  before 
the  eighth,  the  most  ancient  histoncal  forms  of  Italy  have  completely 
failed. 

Ko  wise  critic  can  seriously  consider  the  attempt  made  by  a  learned 
Swede  to  establish  a  chronology  which  goes  back  two  thousand  years 
before  Christ,  by  means  of  various  types  of  bronzes  and  vases,  which 
lasted  in  au  irregular  manner  according  to  the  various  countries. 
more  or  less  accessible  to  new  commercial  influences,  more  or  less 
glow  on  their  way  to  civilization.  A  few  years  ago  people  took  into 
consideration  such  theories  which,  busing  Lhemsclves  on  the  study  of 
£mi[ian  palisades,  caused  the  llaliu  founders  of  Home  to  come 
from  the  north  of  Italy.  The  recent  discoveries  iu  Greece,  in  the 
Mgean  islands  on  the  coast  of  southern  Italy,  are  instead  tending  lo 
prove  tiuit  such  arcb^ological  discoveries  can  contribute  to  establish 
the  history-  of  the  couimercial  relations,  but  that  they  have  uotliiug 
lo  do  with  the  ethnography  of  the  most  ancient  Italic  races.  1  do  not 
stop  lo  examine  theories  already  accepted  as  certain, — of  palisades 
pitchfHl  even  on  dry  land  for  mere  reason  of  rite,  and  of  Ligurians 
recognized  in  various  parts  of  Italy  merely  from  the  crouching  posi- 
tion of  tlic  corpses,  etc.  Common  sense  knows  what  value  to  put  on 
such  aberrations.  ArehoMjlogical  excavations  tend  rather  to  prove 
that  the  Italian  civilization,  bom  on  the  coast  of  southern  Italy, 
gradually  spread  as  far  as  the  plains  of  northern  Italy  and  quite 
to  the  base  of  the  Alps,  where  the  less  frequent  contact  with  the 
East,  the  continuous  emigration  and  impositions  of  barbarous 
elements  coming  from  the  north,  were  maintaining  stationary  forms 
of  civilization,  which  had  already  disappeared  from  the  south. 

Among  all  the  excavations  of  Italy,  those  which  have  been  so 
jwalously  carried  out  in  the  Roman  Forum  by  Giaoomo  lioni  are  to 
be  especially  mentioned.  These  excavations  have  been,  for  some,  the 
revealing  elements  of  a  civilization  anterior  to  Romulus  himself. 
But  they  proved,  after  all,  nothing  of  the  kind.    We  are  lacking  all 
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lata  to  eetablish  wlietlier  tliose  bronzes  and  vases  should  be  of  the 
tench  and  nuiih,  rather  than  the  eighth,  seventh,  or  even  sixth 
century,  b.  c.  Other  excavations  would  seem  to  prove  that  the 
typical  forms  of  the  so-called  Nutna  vases  lasted  till  the  Knipirc.  The 
only  result  altogether  certain  is  the  first  eoDlirniation  of  the  ancient 
Uxts,  which  said  that  at  the  outskirts  erf  the  Fonini  there  was  a 
Sepulcretuin.  And  from  this,  even  before  the  excavations,  I  had 
obtained  the  proof,  solemnly  confirmed  tonday,  that  the  Fortim  was 
added  to  the  city  long  after  the  age  of  the  seven  kings. 

I  do  not  think  it  is  now  the  moment  to  speak  of  the  famous  Archaic 
Latin  inscription  found  under  the  Niger  Lapis.  All  the  attempts 
which  have  been  made  to  interpret  it  have  been  fruitless.  Considered 
from  the  palieographical  side  it  may  belong  either  to  the  sixth  or  fifth 
century,  or  even  fourth  century,  while  from  the  external  form  and 
for  the  disposition  of  the  writing  it  recalls  the  Cnpuan  momimenrs 
of  the  end  of  the  second  or  more  probably  at  the  beginning  of  the 
first  century,  B.  c.  No  reasoning  of  any  critic  ran  possibly  demon- 
strate that  the  rex  remembered  there  is  the  political  rex  of  the  royal 
age  rather  than  the  rei  saerorum  of  the  Republic.  As  regards  his- 
tory, properly  said,  the  in-scription  teaches  us  nothing.  The  excava- 
tions of  the  Forum  have,  however,  demonstrated  what  I  had  already 
affirmed,  namely,  that  the  arched  cloaca  maxima  is  no,t  a  work 
belonging  to  the  royal  age,  but  rather  to  the  Republic. 

In  order  to  solve  the  most  ancient  problems  of  the  history  of 
Italian  civilization,  some  people  have  turned  to  the  investigation 
of  linguistics  and  anthropology  rather  than  of  archaeology.  It  has 
been  easy  for  an  able  German  linguist  to  criticise  the  weak  point  of 
the  theories  founded  on  craniological  and  somatological  elements. 
However,  it  has  been  easy  to  a  great  Italian  linguist  to  find  traces  of 
ancient  ethnology  in  the  phonetic  persistences  among  the  dwellers 
of  various  Italian  regions;  and  the  anatomic  examination  in  the 
structure  of  the  different  races  in  the  Peninsula  will  certainly  lead 
one  day  to  brilliant  results.  The  persistency  of  the  Celtic  reveals 
the  expansion  of  this  people;  and  among  the  mountains  of  the 
Garfagnana  the  Ligurian  race,  which  before  the  Ktruscan  dominion 
occupied  such  large  part  of  the  Italian,  Gallic,  and  Iberian  regions, 
still  holda  compact  in  its  somatological  integrity.  Thus,  on  the  slopes 
of  the  Apennines,  surrounding  Campania,  just  where  the  Sanio  takes 
its  start,  one  finds  in  the  same  compact  condition  an  indigenous  race 
unmodified  by  the  successive  superimposilions  of  the  Samnitcs  and 
Romans.  And  I  willingly  agree  with  Profes.sor  Julian  when  he  says 
that  a  corpus  of  the  toponomastte  of  the  ancient  worid  would  lead  to 
most  brilliant  results. 

Naturally  these  studies  are  not  yet  perfect,  and  hurried  conclusions 
may  lead  to  bitter  delusions.    Certainly  a  great  delusion  must  have 
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been  felt  by  certain  learned  men  who,  after  haN-ing  spoken  with  all 
certainty  of  the  immigration  of  people  coming  from  Asia,  baaing  their 
affirmations  on  the  presence  of  jade-axes,  were  suddenly  informed 
by  a  mineralopBt  that  the  same  rock  was  to  be  found  in  the  Alps. 
Bitter  delusions  will  come  to  those  whom  the  Etruscan  sphinx  devours 
daily;  and  my  opinion  is  that  people  insisted  with  too  great  facility 
on  the  non-Aryan  character  of  the  Liguriana,  since  I  have  already 
brought  to  obser\'ation  that  the  ctjTnology  of  the  indigenous  name 
Genoa  (knee),  as  Ancona  (the  arm),  Eryx-Vermcca  (the  hill),  shows 
the  premature  character  of  these  conclusions. 

These  delusions  miisl  not,  however,  prove  discouraging,  since  there 
is  no  science  which  has  not  improved  through  infinite  uncertainties 
and  errors.  We  must,  however,  admit  that  regarding  the  problem 
of  Italic  origin  which  has  attracted  and  still  attract.^  such  a  great 
number  of  studious  people,  we  have  not  yet  reached  any  series  of 
sure  and  complex  results,  partly  ftwm  lack  of  data,  and  partly  from 
faulty  methods. 

Many  people  who  busy  themselves  with  the  primitive  strata 
which  precede  the  true  and  real  political  life  ignore  classical  culture, 
which  is  a  fundamental  guide,  and  those  who  represent  it  are  not 
always  in  a  condition  to  appreciate  the  anthropological  and  social 
problems. 

Regarding  the  archmological  part,  researches  have  not  been 
directed  to  juat  aims.  The  great  majority  of  teamed  Europeans  and 
Americans,  always  running  after  now  and  more  ancient  material,  turn 
to  the  excavating  of  Samos,  Miletus,  Crete,  and  Lycia,  whilst  Italy 
is  still  quite  far  from  being  all  explored.  And  yet  on  the  very 
boundaries  of  Latium  and  Campania,  where  the  ancients  placed  the 
mythical  seat  of  Circe,  and  the  tombstone  of  Elpenor,  notable  ruins 
exist  neglected  even  from  the  limes  of  Polybius.  There,  juat  as  on 
the  little  hill  standing  above  the  ruins  of  the  Roman  Mintumm,  arc 
preserved  the  traces  of  what  is,  perhaps,  the  most  ancient  stratum 
of  Greek  coioniKation  in  Italy. 

The  problems  relating  to  the  most  ancient  Greek  and  Italic  civiliza- 
tion are  waiting  for  light  from  the  spade  of  the  excavator;  on  the 
other  hand,  those  regarding  the  most  ancient  social  and  political 
structure  wait  their  light  from  the  comparative  study  of  public  law 
and  economy.  But  even  in  this  respect  what  a  difference  there  is 
between  the  history  nf  ancient  Greece  and  that  of  ancient  Romel 
The  marbles  of  the  ancient  Acropolis  permittwl  Boeehk  and  his  fol- 
lowers to  reconstruct  the  financial  history  and  the  maritime  hegem- 
ony of  Athens,  the  texts  of  the  comedians  and  of  the  orators  have 
permitted  Bcloek,  l*oehtman,  Franeottc,  and  others  to  treat  the  tnoat 
difficult  questions  relating  to  financial  and  social  organizations.  Paul 
Girard  haa  succeeded  in  writing  a  good  book  on  the  ancient  land 
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property  in  Greece.  The  mfltcriai  lately  illustrated  by  Wilken  proves 
that  new  researches  may  still  be  made.  In  the  Roman  field,  instead, 
there  is  nothing  that  can  be  in  any  way  compared  to  this.  No  history 
whatexer  on  land  property  during  the  Republic  is  to  be  had,  and  if 
we  want  to  be  sincere,  wc  must  admit  wo  do  not  possess  even  a  good 
guide  for  the  more  ancient  social  and  political  institutions.  Wc  have, 
it  is  true,  ancient  and  dififused  narratives  on  political  struggles,  which 
are  the  foundation  of  a  long  series  of  modem  manuals  on  law  and 
history.  But  such  narratives  are  based  on  spurious  material,  and  even 
the  treatises  on  Roman  political  law  written  by  Monimsen  (for  the 
period  from  the  age  of  the  kings  to  the  beginning  of  the  Tunic  wars) 
is  based  upon  falsified  material.  I  do  nub  insist  on  this  point,  as  I 
would  find  myself  obliged  to  repeat  demonstrations  already  given  by 
me  elsewhere.  I  hope  at  any  rate  to  be  able  soon  to  publish  my 
researches  on  the  value  of  chronology,  on  the  Fasti  and  on  the  public 
law  of  the  most  ancient  Roman  people,  in  the  only  way  in  which  it 
can  be  really  obtained,  namely,  through  integrations  and  comparisons. 
I  say  integrations  and  comparisons,  since  the  study  of  public  law  and 
of  the  social  couditlous  of  a  nation  cannot  be  made  now,  as  in  the 
past,  through  the  simple  knowledge  of  the  material  relating  to  that 
single  people,  no  matter  how  minute  and  deep.  If  there  is  a  matter 
which  should  be  deeply  known  by  the  student  of  ancient  civilization, 
it  is  the  comparative  history  of  the  law  of  all  peoples  beginning  from 
the.  customs  in  the  savage  state,  to  the  true  and  proper  law  of  most 
civilized  people.  Under  this  aspect  Sumner  Maine's  researches, 
though  incomplete,  have  brought  a  greater  advantage  to  studies, 
than  the  pretentious  works  of  many  scholars  of  Roman  Law.  And 
only  by  such  comparison,  to  which  must  be  added  a  good  knowledge 
of  the  classical  material,  shall  we,  some  day,  be  the  possessore  of  ft 
treatise  on  Greek  public  law,  which  is  generally  desired.  And  the 
study  of  law  and  comparative  sociology  will  evidently  give  us  the 
history  of  the  ethic  development  of  the  classical  world,  which  we  lack, 
aud  which  is  the  surest  foundation  in  order  to  understand  the  reasons 
of  political  events. 

Fortunately  for  those  who  will  apply  themselves  to  the  history 
of  law  and  of  Greek  and  Roman  social  institutions,  the  Egyptian 
papyri  and  the  discovery  of  new  inscriptions,  which  explain  intimate 
connections  between  the  two  great  phases  of  ancient  civilization,  will 
bring  new  and  wished-for  materials.  Every  one  knows  that  aa 
institution  like  that  of  aurum  coronarium,  of  the  colonat,  and  of  the 
frumentatione*,  finds  its  precedents  in  the  history'  of  Samos,  Miletus, 
and  Alexandria;  aud  the  original  studies  of  Mitteis  have  shown  what 
quantity  of  material  for  deep  researches  there  is  in  the  comparison  of 
Roman  with  Hellenic  laws. 

It  looks  as  if  the  discovery  of  the  papyri  were  destined  to  give 
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results  in  the  Rorottn  and  Greek  fields.  But  if  the  phiIo]ogi3t3  have 
rejoiced  in  the  discovery  of  the  texts  of  Aristotle,  Bachylides,  and 
Hmotheus,  the  Latinists  must  be  satisfied  with  a  long  scries  «f  con- 
tracts, leases  of  nistic  fanns,  constitution  of  dowry,  contracts  of 
loans  and  eniphy  teuses.  There  id  no  hope  of  findiiiR  a  booli  of  Polybius 
or  of  some  other  historian,  precious  for  ua,  but  less  cared  for  by  the 
ancienljt  on  account  of  the  style  in  which  it  was  written.  We  have 
this  discouroRtng  outlook  also  from  the  examination  of  the  archffo- 
logical  excavations  made  in  the  ancient  world. 

The  soil  of  ancient  Italy  is  certainly  not  exhausted,  but  nothinj 
makes  one  hope  for  discoveries  similar  to  those  of  Greece  and  Asia' 
Minor;  and  the  interest  of  the  studious  now  turned  to  the  oriental 
world  does  not  find  it  worth  while  to  explore  the  adult  forms  of  the 
Graco-Roman  civilization  which  alone  is  offered  by  the  Peninsula. 
We  deduce  from  this  that  the  study  of  Italian  history  at  the  time  of 
the  free  republic  does  not  present  anything  new  for  investigation, 
while  all  the  periods  of  Greek  history  have  been,  one  might  say, 
transformed,  and  the  history  of  Hellenism,  thanks  to  the  works  of 
Hfthoffy,  Belocph,  Nieso,  Straek,  Bouch6-Lcclercq,  and  many  others, 
has  been  rebuilt  from  the  very  beginning.  Let  us  guard  ourselves, 
however,  from  drawing  too  pessimistic  conclusions. 

The  study  of  social  and  political  life  in  the  Roman  Republic  has  not 
presented  any  material  for  new  treatiiies  nor  any  original  proceedings, 
for  the  reason  that  the  problems  which  contain  the  conclusion  of 
the  subsequent  eorollaria  had  not  been  well  ."wlved.  The  life  of  the 
Roman  people,  far  from  constituting  a  characteristic  phenomenon, 
as  it  was  conceived  for  oonturica,  and  in  part  was  understood  by 
Mommsen  himself,  is  but  the  last  and  quite  mature  phase  of  that 
civilization  which  continued  and  trausforroed  the  preceding  activity 
of  the  East.  Laj-ing  aside  the  Roman  annals  which  offer  a  premature 
originality  obtained  through  falsification,  there  remains  only  a  lat* 
civilization  which  grafts  iteclf  on  the  developed  Greek  world. 

In  Roman  civilijiation  there  does  not  exist  a  political  institution 
or  situation  where  there  has  not  been  repercussion  or  modification 
of  the  anterior  civilization  of  Sicily  or  Magna  Graca,  and  later  of 
Greece  itseU  and  of  the  Hellenistic  states.  Only  the  full  and  perfect 
knowledge  of  the  Greek  world  permits  a  clear  understanding  of  the 
Roman  one.  Thus  it  is  clearly  understood  how  a  Roman  histor>'  can 
be  properly  related  only  when  the  great  problems  of  Greek  and 
Hellenistic  history  will  be  solved.  If,  however,  in  the  half-century 
which  has  succeeded  to  the  firat  appearance  of  Mommsien's  book,  there 
have  been  published  at  rare  intervals  gome  works  which  hftve  en- 
larged the  field  of  our  knowledge,  this  is  not  due  to  a  lack  of  material 
adapted  to  problems,  but  to  the  want  of  preparation  to  solve  them. 
We  lack  a  good  history  relating  to  the  period  of  the  Gracchi,  as  well 
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as  one  on  the  Social  Wars;  we  have  quite  incomplete  expositions  on 
the  civil  wars  or  on  the  conditions  of  the  Roman  provinces  during 
the  Republic. 

But  1  do  not  think  I  am.  too  much  of  an  optimist  when  1  maintain 
that  the  new  view  that  we  already  have  of  the  Greek  world,  and  of 
the  improved  comparison  of  law  and  of  the  institutions  of  other 
people,  will  have  tht'  effect  of  giving  us  in  the  near  future  a  new  and 
quite  original  history  of  the  Roman  Republic. 

The  examination  of  those  problems  which  are  treated  in  the  history 
of  the  Empire  is  leading  us  apparently  to  entirely  different  results. 

The  wonderful  energy  of  Mommaen,  the  great  compilation  of 
Corpus  Imeriptionum  L/iUnarum,  the  activity  of  a  great  number  of 
learned  men  WlonginK  to  all  iifttinnn  who  acceptt'd  Momnisen's 
fundamental  critfria,  seems  to  have  directed  iho  problem  of  the 
Empire  toadefinitc  solution.  To  the  conception  which,  on  the  general 
progress  of  the  F-mpire,  was  given  by  that  prominent  scholar,  is  to 
be  added  that  of  those  writers  who  treated  the  history  of  the  single 
provinces. 

In  repard  to  thr  tpffhnical  side,  the  researches  on  the  atlminUtra- 
live,  financial,  and  military  organisations,  and  on  public  cult,  made 
under  the  guidance  of  Mar(]imrdt  and  Hirsehfold,  lead  to  precise 
reconstmrtions  which  an:  porfveX  in  many  respects. 

It  is  true  thai,  the  Roman  world  has  not  yet  completed  the  brinpng 
to  light  of  the  epigraphic  material  hidden  in  the  bowels  of  Che  earth  or 
dispersed  over  lands  not  yet  explored  by  the  historian.  Tt  is  also  true 
that  though  papyri  have  increased  In  a  great  measure  the  knowledge 
of  private  law,  it  may  from  one  moment  to  another  give  ub  new  and 
important  information  also  on  public  law.  However,  so  far  as  we  can 
see,  the  general  lines  of  Roman  administration  will  not  be  much 
modified. 

Nevertheless,  all  these  provisions  do  not  lead  us  to  consider  as 
solved  the  problems  concerning  the  political  and  social  reorganization 
of  the  Empire.  Among  modern  writers,  and  especially  among  those 
who  have  followed  the  Ideas  of  Mommsen,  the  general  tendency  has 
been  to  glorify  the  happiness  and  welfare  of  the  Roman  world.  They 
have  based  themselves  on  the  existence  of  the  colossal  ruins  scattered 
in  all  the  provinces,  on  the  regularity  and  perfection  of  udministra- 
tive  and  military  organizations,  on  the  extension  of  commerce,  and 
on  the  enormous  development  of  riches,  rather  than  on  literary  text« 
which  do  not  seem  always  to  help  their  thesis. 

The  discordant  voices  of  ancient  authors  are  interpreted  as  inter- 
ested protests  and  outbursts  of  political  parties.  The  happiness  of 
the  Roman  Peace  and  of  the  Imperial  government  contrasts,  they  say, 
with  the  hardness  and  rapacity  of  republican  oligarchy;  and  the  folly 
and  cruelty  of  princes  is  compensated  by  the  upright  provincial 
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administration.  In  all  this  there  is  evidently  some  exR^K^ration,  audi 
a  new  verification  of  the  problem  imposes  itself.  The  grandeur  and' 
the  diffusion  of  t^cmples,  basilicas,  baths,  theatres,  and  aqueducts  in 
a]l  the  colonies  and  municipalities  of  the  vast  Empir<*  is  not  suflTicient 
to  prove  that  (he  general  happiness  and  welfare  were  greater  there 
than  in  the  capital,  which  under  the  different  bad  or  good  emperors 
continued  constantly  to  enrich  itself  mth  new  edifices.  Thus  from 
the  wealth  and  elegance  of  the  Itoman  churches  of  the  sixteenth  to 
the  eighteenth  centuries  nobody  certainly  would  dare  draw  proofs  in 
favor  of  the  moral  power  of  the  Papacy  during  that  age,  and  of  the 
general  happiness  and  dignity  of  the  citi^cens  of  that  state.  And  just 
as  it  ia  proved  by  monuments,  inscriptions,  edifices,  and  institutions, 
that  the  life  of  the  capital  was  reproduced  in  a  smaller  way  in  the 
provinces,  so  it  is  quite  natural  to  think  that  also  the  moral  and  civil 
condition  should  have  been  reflected  there. 

Tiie  pteha  in  the  capital  lived  on  alms,  at  the  expense  of  the  pro- 
vinces, and  there  a  municipal  nobility  composed  of  a  small  number 
of  families  usea  to  its  advantage  the  resources  of  the  community. 
This  municipal  nobility  will  enrich  the  city  with  monuments  because 
it  will  find  for  itself  a  way  of  consuming  at  its  leisure  the  municipal 
income.  In  Rome,  as  in  the  provinces,  they  endeavor  to  repair  the 
loss  of  the  free  citizenship  by  alimentary  inetitutions;  but  there  can 
never  be  found  a  spirit  of  charity  for  the  poor  and  the  oppressed; 
something  is  lacking  to  recall  even  the  hospitals  which  were  attached 
to  the  cult  of  Greek  .^culapius.  The  iportuhe  handed  to  the  numer- 
ous and  hungrj' clients  under  the  show  of  power,  by  the  disdainful  and 
wealthy  patronus.  makes  one  naturally  think  of  the  alnw  which  till  the 
latter  part  of  the  past  century  were  juBtifying  before  the  plebs  the 
riches  and  idleness  of  the  friars  in  the  Italian  convents.  And  when 
one  thinks  that  Vespasian,  certainly  one  of  the  best  Roman  emperors, 
found  nothing  better  than  to  redouble  the  taxes  on  the  provinces,  and 
imprudently  to  sell  absolutions,  either  for  the  culprit, or  for  the  inno- 
cent, in  order  to  restore  the  finances  of  the  state;  and  that  he  chose 
as  administrators  of  the  provinces  magistrates  from  whom  he  would 
draw,  as  from  sponges,  the  ill-acquired  richca,  one  may  well  ask  what 
was  the  nature  of  this  general  welfare.  At  any  rate  Hirschfeld'a 
researches  have  put  in  evidence  how  little  was  done  during  the  first 
three  centuries  of  the  Empire  to  secure  life  and  property  in  Italy  and 
in  the  provinces.  Tacitus  has  made  us  hear  the  voice  of  protest  of  the 
Roman  families  only.  During  the  Casarean  despotism  all  free  speech 
was  silenced;  but  if  the  voice  of  the  provincials  had  reached  us, 
we  could  know  how  many  base  deeds  and  adulations  determined 
the  raising  of  statues  to  the  good  Roman  governors.  We  have  not 
as  many  honorary  inscriptions  for  good  emperors  as  for  the  wicked 
C&racalla. 
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In  reality,  under  the  Republic  fls  under  the  Empire  the  provinces 
are  but  the  pracdia  populi  Romani.   The  Roman  provincei?  and  muni- 
cipalities are  only  a  vast  6etd  which  a  clever  administration  makes 
use  of  to  enrich  imperial  functionaries,  and  the  classes  directing  ^hfi 
community.    To  derive  from  these  indications  a  general  happiness 
would  be  equivalent  to  affinning  that  the  remuneration  of  the 
■workers  is  great  where  the  shareholders  have  a  large  di\*idend,  or  if, 
in  regarding  the  economical  side,  we  turn  to  the  noble  spheres  of 
letters,  of  arts  and  sciences,  we  see  everywhere  the  signs  of  a  great 
and  rapid  decadence.    The  age  which  according  to  general  opinion 
receives  its  light  (rom  Augustus,  and  which  according  to  the  poet's 
song  marks  a  new  century,  is  but  the  beginning  of  the  last  phase  of 
a  great  civilization  which,  already  developed  with  the  Greeks  in  the 
eighth  century,  dies  with   Diocletian  and   Constantine.     Xotwith- 
standing  what  has  been  said  to  the  contrary,  the  traces  of  decadence 
are  visible  not  aft^r  thft  Antonines,  but  with  Aug\i.stus  himself,  and 
with  the  incapacity  officially  and  wisely  recognised  by  him  of  con- 
quering Britain,  restraining  the  Germans,  and  taming  the  Parthians. 
Such  decadence  is  after  a  few  goncrntions  quite  visible  in  art.  No  great 
poet  succeeds  Virgil.    Tacitus  marks  the  end  of  the  great  Roman 
luatoriography.      Art-  reproduces  in   large   and   pompous   manner 
crystallized  formft.  and  the  cold  and  artificial  religion  of  state  suflfo- 
cat£s  and  dries  any  frank  and  noble  aspiration  in  the  human  soul. 
Free  speech  is  sUcnt  everywhere;    cold  rhetoric  and  dcolamation 
succeed  to  eloquence.    .■\nd  in  sciences,  with  the  exception  of  the 
development  of  great  public  edifices  which,  as  the  historj'  of  Apnllo- 
donis  demonstrates,  is  alwaj-s  under  the  high  inspiration  of  Greek 
doctrine,  all  is  tran.sformed  in  a  pure  empiricism  drj-ing  the  germs  of 
theoretical  speculation.   Geometrj-  has  become  surveying,  and  medi- 
cine, judged  unworthy  of  being  studied  by  a  Roman  citizen.  Is  left 
to  the  Creeks.    Ethics  and  philosophy  are  transformed  into  law  and 
regulation,  which  obliges  all  to  obey  the  will  of  the  legislator,  who  is 
clever  in  law,  but  more  so  in  handling  the  sword.    And  the  greatest 
pleasure  of  the  Roman  society  is  not  to  hear,  as  in  the  fine  Athenian 
Umes,  the  pricking  playfulness  of  Aristophanes  or  dinne  verse  of 
Euripides,  but  rather  to  assist  at  the  games  of  the  Orcus,  where  the 
blood  of  the  dying  gladiators  and  that  of  the  wild  beasts  stir  up 
voluptuousness  and  a  desire  for  struggle.  There  still  remajn.s  military 
glory.  But  patriotism  is  already  changing  the  career  of  arms;  Italians 
are  despoiled  of  their  weapons,  and  the  legion,  according  to  an  an- 
cient  inscription  from  Aquiloia,  becomes  barbara.     In  the  Roman 
society  there  is  no  place  for  the  unweolthy,  and  it  is  quite  natural 
that  the  humble  and  afflicted  should  rapidly  contribute  to  render 
vigorous  the  incipient  Christian  society  which,  having  later  become 
powerful,  conquers  and  then  associates  itself  to  the  decaying  Empire. 
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Tlic  love  of  war  and  glory  still  lasting  through  centuries  in  Europe, 
the  greatness  of  the  monumental  remains,  and  tlie  inheritance  of 
Roman  political  organisations  also  accepted  by  the  Church,  the 
Roman  lawa  which  absorbed  ail  the  legislative  work  of  the  ancient 
world,  the  cares  for  the  defense  of  the  Rhine,  Danube,  and  uf  Asia 
Minor,  the  gong  of  Vii^i!.  the  prose  of  Cicero  and  Livy,  are  such  great 
events  that  they  could  not  be  entirely  forgotten,  not  even  by  the  rough 
Middle  Ages.  The  comparison  between  Romanity  and  the  snbeequent 
barbarism  of  Europe  is  enough  to  explain  the  revcrpnt  admiration 
wliich  also  in  these  last  centurira  has  existed  for  the  great  merits 
of  Roman  civilization.  But  an  exact  comparison  of  the  origin  of  all 
ancient  civilization  and  the  ties  that  the  Latin  world  ha^;  had  with 
the  Greek  naturally  leads  to  a  better  understood  and  measured 
admiration.  When  studying  the  light  we  must  not  neglect  the 
shadows.  But  still  recognizing  all  the  merits  of  Roman  civilization, 
we  must  keep  in  mind  all  that  was  done  by  the  preceding  nations. 
Rome  civilized  the  coast  of  Northern  Africa,  but  we  must  not  forget, 
as  some  critic  has  done,  the  preparatory  work  of  the  Carthaginians 
from  whom  Rome  learned  for  the  first  time  the  arts  of  agriculture. 
It  is  Rome  that  has  the  merit  of  haWng  civilized  the  Gauls,  but  we 
must  not  pass  over  in  silence  the  extended  and  benefieial  preparatory 
work  of  the  Greek  Mnssilia,  which  for  its  civil  institutions  and  its 
commerce  was  once  quite  superior  to  Rome,  and  even  during  the 
Empire  was  justly  chosen  by  Romans  as  a  seat  for  the  moral  educa- 
tion of  her  sons.  An  exact  balance  of  all  that  has  been  produced  by 
the  Roman  civilization  has  not  yet  been  struck.  This  examination 
mil,  certainly  in  many  instances,  prove  of  honor  to  the  Italian  people, 
to  whom  the  West  owes  the  transmission  of  light  on  the  old  Hellenic 
civilization.  Many  statistics  and  comparative  works  that  are  still 
needed,  for  instance,  for  the  Iberian  Peninsula,  have  not  been 
written.  And  such  reseArches  will  have  to  consider  density  of  the 
population,  the  true  condition  and  transformation  of  slavery,  the 
diffusion  of  the  Eastern  culls,  and  finally  of  the  first  Cliristlan  society. 
Hut  among  all  the  problems  which  have  not  yet  been  solved,  the  most 
dillicutt  and  the  most  complex  is  always  the  one  on  the  value  of  the 
political  work  of  the  Emperors  themselves. 

Mommsen  rightly  observed  that  legend  is  found  just  as  much  in 
the  life  of  Fabricius  as  tn  the  anecdote  of  the  Emperor  Gains;  and  as 
Willrich  has  recently  demonstmted,  many  data  of  Imperial  Iraditiona 
deserve  a  new  revision.  Rut  in  order  to  resolve  the  problem  of  authen- 
ticity in  the  ancient,  tales,  it  is  not  enough  to  establish  researches, 
even  diligent  ones,  on  the  discordance  and  on  the  presumable  value 
of  the  historical  sources.  Such  complex  problems  can  be  solved  only 
by  the  examination  of  other  historical  periods.  The  critic  who  studies 
the  Empire  is  immediately  impressed  by  the  ferociousncas  of  the 
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icratc  princes.  But  in  llio  end  tlie  cniulty  of  Tiberius  is  not  grciii^r 
than  that  of  Sylln.  and  the  intrigues  of  the  courts  i)f  the  .Sclcucids 
iuid  FtolcmicH  are  imeful  in  making  one  unilcrstand  the  plotting  of  the 
Palatine  Imperial  Palacea.  And  without  having  recinimc  t^  the  easy 
but  unhealthy  remedy  of  fixed  formulas  taken  from  prfmature 
treatises  on  the  historical  development  of  all  M>cietics,it  is  clear  that 
in  the  study  of  the  ancient  Germanic  races  or  of  the  oriental  mon- 
archies one  will  often  find  material  adapted  to  clear  up  problems 
of  the  ancient  classic  world.  Such  study,  for  instance,  can  be  useful 
to  the  solution  of  the  controverted  problem  of  the  Scriptores  Historiae 
Augusiae,  much  more  than  the  infinite  series  of  proceedings  which  will 
be  expounded  by  the  philologist,  and  more  than  an  analytic  diction- 
arj'  of  those  texts. 

At  any  rate,  the  history  of  the  Empire  contains  problems  which 
can  be  referred  also  in  great  part  to  posterior  historj".  The  modem 
historian  lives  in  an  epoch  when  war  Is  generally  considered  as  an 
evil  to  be  a%'otded;  the  scholar  wlio  is  not  accustomed  to  arms  spends 
his  time  between  the  documents  of  the  archives  and  the  ruins  of  the 
excavations.  He  does  not  feel  the  necessity  of  connecting  military 
events  which  he  is  not  in  a  condition  to  understand.  If  necessary 
he  turns  to  the  opinion  of  some  military  person  more  or  less  used  to 
interpret  and  to  understand  military  texts.  Anyhow  modem  nge  is 
tending  to  solve  problems  of  social  character,  and  critics,  gciierally, 
if  only  for  (he  love  of  Tiovelty,  ascertain  and  follow  the  t&nicM  of  their 
eonteinpomries.  And  more  than  to  the  problem  of  mora!  constnence, 
which  determines  the  function  of  the  higheiit  human  energies,  they 
try  to  transport,  in  the  ancient  world,  those  facts  which  arc  torment- 
ing modern  societies,  without  sufficiently  taking  into  consideration 
different  conditions  in  culture  and  faith,  in  density  of  population  and 
in  social  organisms. 

An  historian  of  the  firet  order,  Polybius,  in  finding  fault  with  his- 
torians given  only  to  the  study  of  books,  praised  Ephorus  for  his  being 
in  condition  to  describe  a  land  battle  or  a  naval  operation,  just  as 
Gibbon's  contemporaries  appreciated  his  militan,*  knowledge.  Poiy- 
biiis  himself,  quite  an  expert  in  arms  as  in  political  management, 
was  not  wrong.  To  narrate  the  destinies  of  the  world,  determined  by 
the  result  of  military  events,  without  being  in  a  condition  to  interpret 
them,  is  like  writing  a  history  of  literature  and  sciences,  giving  only 
the  names  of  the  authors  and  the  titles  of  the  works,  without  examin- 
ing the  contents.  To  s|}eak  of  Alexander  and  Hannibal  without  con- 
sidering the  nierila  of  their  strategy  and  tactical  movemenis,  means 
to  give  up  a  good  part  of  their  work,  and  not  to  understand  the  nature 
of  the  military  ststes  in  which  those  same  events  h-ippened,  and  for 
which  they  were  written.  And  this  fact  hokle  more  for  the  R«man 
world  which  lived  always  in  arms  than  for  the  Greek  ciWhzatJon. 
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Certainly  the  modem  historian  must  not  limit  himBelf  to  narrate  that 
which,  according  to  the  ancients,  formed  the  essence  of  their  history. 
He  has,  aft«r  all,  the  duty  to  retrace  those  elements  of  which  they 
had  not  a  full  knowledge,  and  which  are  useful  in  explaining  the 
complex  development  of  humanity.  But  in  such  a  caee,  besides  the 
study  of  economic  forms,  it  is  necessary  to  turn  one's  attention  to 
the  development  of  religious  anri  moral  opinion  and  to  the  history 
of  arts  and  scicncea.  And  the  investigation  of  the.  reasons  which 
determine  the  reciprocal  action  of  all  these  elements  and  the  prepon- 
derance of  one  over  the  other,  according  to  the  different  ages  and 
places,  constitutes  the  most  complex  problem  which  the  historian  of 
the  ancient  world  i.^  called  upon  to  solve. 

The  method  of  making  chapters  in  literary,  arluitic,  philosophical 
history,  from  the  narrative  which  in  substance  is  constituted  of  ex- 
ternal facts,  is  now  out  of  date.  The  history  of  a  people,  just  as  the 
history  of  an  individual,  is  subject  to  transform atiana  which  modify 
its  activity.  If  the  historj'  of  the  Roman  people  has  remained  essen- 
tially militarj-  and  political,  that  of  the  Greek  racca  presents  instead 
the  phenomenon  of  different  elementa  combining  with  one  another. 
The  literary  and  artistic  hiat^rj'  of  the  Athens  of  the  6fth  century  bal- 
ances that  more  strictly  political,  but  the  development  of  criticism 
and  of  sciences  constitutes  certainly  one  of  the  most  important  char- 
acteristics of  the  age  of  the  Diadochi.  Thus  for  the  period  of  the 
Spanish  preponderance,  the  Italian  nations  will  very  rarely  give  occa- 
sion to  spenk  of  anna,  but  will  nffer,  instead,  material  for  art,  for  the 
study  of  the  works  of  Galileo  and  of  Bruno. 

Politics,  military  art.  law,  economy,  fine  art,  science,  from  the 
historiral  p<iint  of  view,  form  a  complex  whole  before  the  history 
of  the  ancient  and  modem  world.  And  since  the  unlimited  increase 
of  knowledge  in  the  branches  of  learning  makes  this  task  more  and 
more  difficult,  it  is  evident  that  our  education,  freed  from  useless 
teachings  and  old  prejudices,  must  be  strengthened  by  the  study  of 
the  sciences.  But  it  will  not  be  enough  to  reform  the  organization 
of  our  colleges,  we  shall  have  still  tobreak  the  barriers  of  our  faculties; 
because  if  it  \s  true  that  no  science  can  improve  without  long  and 
detailed  technical  researches,  it  is  also  true  that  the  studies  of  special- 
ists contain  rarely  important  results,  unles,**  they  are  guided  by 
large  conceptions  and  arc  coordinated  with  various  and  kindred 
scionees. 

And  among  the  sciences  which  are  destined  to  make  future  his- 
toriography improve,  politics  eomes  firat.  This  recommendation  may 
at  first  seem  ingenuous  or  altogether  useless,  unless  one  consider 
how,  after  having  naturally  exempted  some  famous  works,  nearly  all 
the  modern  production  in  the  field  of  classic  antiquity  is  due  to  the 
activity  of  the  philologist.    The  necessity  of  investigating  the  literary 
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texts,  of  long  and  detailed  researches  on  the  reciprocal  dependence 
of  the  sources,  of  interpreting  epigraphic  texts,  and  now  more  than 
formerly,  also  the  papyri,  render  the  help  of  philological  training 
precious  and  indispensable. 

But  it  is  also  just  to  recognize  that  in  nearly  all  the  historical  pro- 
duction, due  to  the  philological  school,  the  political  sense  is  nearly 
always  missing. 

It  ifl  then  necessary  to  see  to  it  that  those  who  will  be  called  upon 
to  solve  the  future  problems,  though  dedicating  theni^lves  to  all  the 
sciences  which  constitute  the  historical  organism,  should  take  part  in 
political  life,  avoiding,  however,  becoming  victims  of  those  prejudices 
which  guide  the  parties  that  are  the  natural  product  of  the  political 
atmosphere.  And  nf  all  these  preconceptions  one  of  the  tnost  dani- 
Ofpng  is  that  bom  of  blind  patriotism.  Few  among  the  hunmn  senti- 
ments have  contributed  so  much  as  patriotism  to  keep  alive  the 
remembrance  of  historical  facts,  and  to  promote  the  incretnent  of 
researches  in  the  past.  But  it  is  not  less  true  that  this  sentiment  has 
brought  the  greatest  disadvantage  to  historical  truth. 

It  is  superfluous  to  recall  examples  of  the  first  cases;  it  is  much 
more  useful  instead  to  observe  in  how  many  instances  the  objective 
history  of  a  people  has  been  usefully  told  by  strangers  and  even  by 
rival  nations,  if  Polybius  was  able  to  expose  a  narrative  of  Roman 
events,  as  no  other  Italian  historian  could,  this  did  nfit  arise  only 
from  his  political  ciiltnri<  and  clear-sightedness,  but  alHo  from  the 
fact  that,  belonging  t^i  a  cfinquered  nation,  he  was  not  blinded  by 
national  pride.  This  greater  objectivity  distinguished  alsu  the  polit- 
ical work  nf  Trogus  Pom]>eLUB  from  the  annals  of  the  Paduan  Li\'j'. 
The  horizon  of  the  eloquent  Livy  did  not  extend  beyond  the  Urbs  and 
Patavium,  while  Trogus  Pompeius  saw  the  Roman  deeds  from  the 
point  of  view  of  universal  history,  and  therefore  gave  to  them  a  better 
proportioned  part  in  the  history  of  the  world.  If  the  histories  of  Theo- 
pompus  or  other  authors  known  to  Plutarch  had  come  to  us,  we 
should  certainly  have  quit«  a  different  history  of  the  Persian  wars 
from  that  of  Herodotus,  inspired  by  the  glorification  of  .Athens. 
Germany,  with  Ranke's  and  Von  Sybel's,  has  given  the  best  histories 
of  the  Catholic  counter-reform  and  of  the  French  Revolution.  And 
we  do  not  need  to  mention  to  you  the  value  of  Preseott's  and  IrvJng's 
studies  on  the  most  brilliant  periods  of  the  Spanish  domination.  The 
patriotic  historian  is  bound  by  a  thousand  prejudices  of  education, 
and  is  not.  always  in  condition  to  judge  with  perfect  clfamess  the 
eventa  of  his  eountrj*.  Even  if  he  be  free  from  preconceptirms.  he 
feels  tightly  bound  by  many  considerations,  and  if  he  says  all  the 
truth  he  exposes  himself  to  censure.  Still  the  treating  nf  the  same 
arguments  with  stereotyped  views  does  not  lead  to  any  scientific 
results.  What  is  of  advantage  to  the  progress  of  sciences  and  arts 
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is  frcahnosa  of  imprcasiona  and  new  energies  which  aubatitut*  them- 
i*elvc3  for  the  old  onea.  And  since  you  Americana,  with  a  new  and  un- 
failing impulse  of  youth,  open  your  universities  to  the  study  of  all  the 
problems  of  old  Europe,  let  us  hope  that  with  your  work  a  more  per- 
fect knowledge  of  the  ancient  world  maj*  be  re-ached.  Like  all  young 
and  robust  organisms,  you  are  naturally  inclined  to  break  down  the 
tendency  toi\'ani  routine  which  too  often  binds  the  work  of  European 
scholars.  From  the  contact  of  old  with  new  theories,  there  will  cer- 
tainly come  out  sparks  which  will  he  destined  to  throw  new  light 
on  the  infinite  problems  of  the  classical  world.  The  study  of  the 
early  belief  and  social  forms  of  America  has  contributed  to  explain 
questions  of  ancient  mythology  and  classical  anthropology  which  re- 
mained inexplicable  mysteries  forgcnerationsof  learned  men.  In  turn 
the  political  study  of  old  Europe,  and  especially  of  the  classical  world, 
will  make  more  clearly  understood  the  destinies  to  which  the  United 
States  of  America  are  called. 

In  fact,  the  conception  that  political  history  should  be  studied  by 
itself,  with  no  other  aim  but  mere  curiosity,  must  be  rejected,  as  well 
as  the  idea  ihat  any  other  science  is  not  destined  t^  have  a  practical 
application  in  life.  The  purpose  of  thLs  great  Congress,  to  which  you 
have  called  all  sciences  to  be  represented,  pure  and  experimental, 
theoretical  and  practical,  is  the  best  guarantee  that  the  scientific, 
American  society  will  not  be  lost  either  among  the  fogs  of  abstrac- 
tions or  the  \-ulgarity  of  empiricism.  If  among  the  decadent  nations 
or  those  about  to  decay. men  who  arc  without  ideality  and  who  ignorftj 
art  or  science  are  put  at  the  holm,  in  the  countries  which  are  destined' 
to  a  prosperous  future  public  interests  are  intrusted  to  those  who  best 
understand  the  history,  and  therefore  the  hopes,  of  their  country. 

It  is  not  strange  that  nearly  all  Roman  historians  should  have 
been  statesmen;  and  statesmen  were  Machiavelli,  Macaulay,  and 
Bancroft.  Without  knowing  the  biological  precedents  the  cure  of  an 
invalid  is  not  possible,  just  as  v.nthout  a  long  experience  of  the  past 
it  is  not  possible  to  proiide  for  the  future  of  nations. 

The  study  of  old  Europe,  its  glories,  and  its  errors,  is  a  sacred 
patrimony  which  she  divides  with  the  United  States,  which  have  the 
taak  of  forming  a  new  and  great  civilized  society.  The  Roman  and 
Greek  civilization  Is  a  great  part  of  this  patrimony,  and  is  worthy 
of  your  care.'',  because  it  contains  the  best  part  of  institutions  and 
traditions  which  you  are  called  upon  to  study  and  partly  to  follow. 

The  immense  space  of  sea  which  separates  you  from  Europe  and 
from  Eastern  Asia,  the  lack  of  danger  of  an  invasion  from  the  north, 
and  e%*en  less  so  from  the  south,  seem  at  first  glance  to  place  the 
TTnitcd  States  in  a  situation  quite  different  fmm  that  of  the  old 
European  civilization.  But  the  speed  which  will  be  attained  by 
Bteament  in  the  near  future  will  render  these  distances  proportion- 
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ately  smaller  than  the  Ionian  and  the  Tj-rrhene  seas  were  once  for 
the  Athenians  navigating  toward  SxTftcuse,  and  for  the  Romans 
fighting  against  Carthage. 

Greece  and  Rome  had  in  the  Mediterranean  a  position  which 
reealts,  in  part,  the  inleroeeanic  aituatinn  of  the  Unitfid  States. 
They  transmitted  succesaivcjy  to  the  West  the  civilization  received 
from  the  East,  and  the  United  States  arc  already  called  to  take  great 
pert  in  the  trausfonnation  of  the  yellow  races. 

The  economic  and  social  foundation  of  the  Romans  was  based 
on  slavery;  you,  instead,  have  freed  the  negro  from  bcmdage.  I3ul 
the  complete  participation  of  the  latter  in  your  .political  eounselH 
constitutes  one  of  the  greatest  problems  which  you  are  called  to 
solve.  And  it  will  be  all  your  glorj-  if  you  shall  find  a  better  solution 
than  the  ancient  world.  The  immense  development  of  your  finances, 
which  seems  fabulous  to  us  old  races,  reminds  one  of  the  similar 
enormous  development  during  the  Empire.  You  have  the  daring 
and  practical  mind  of  the  Romans,  the  greatness  of  their  works, 
and  the  firmness  of  their  character.  Rut  the  love  for  scieuces  and 
aria  protects  you  from  the  danger  which  threatens  the  plutocratic 
societies.  This  love  for  science  and  art,  which  causes  you  to  multiply 
your  universities,  libraries,  and  museums,  takes,  however,  its  first 
and  more  vital  inspiration  from  that  brilliant  Greek  civilization 
which  transfused  itself  into  the  Italian  Renaissance.  And  while  in 
so  many  parts  of  Europe  old  forms  of  social  organ i rations  are  still 
living,  you  are,  on  the  contrary,  destined  to  maintain  brighter  than 
ever  the  most  luminous  flame  of  the  old  Greek  and  Latin  civiliitation. 

The  cult  of  that  freedom  which  you  placed  as  a  glorious  s>inbol 
just  where  the  Atlantic  touches  your  shores  is  an  on^cn  of  unham- 
pered enterprise  and  active  life  for  all  those  who,  coming  to  you  from 
distant  countries,  have  the  aspiration  to  share  your  community. 

The  glorious  history  of  your  independence  shines  through  the 
greatness  of  Washington  and  Lincoln.  You  are  worthy  of  continuing 
the  cult  of  Pericles,  Timoleon,  and  Scipio;  and  permit  me.  to  whom 
you  have  given  the  great  honor  of  speaking  about  the  ancient  civil- 
ization of  the  land  of  Columbus,  Amerigo,  and  Cabot,  to  recall  here 
my  fellow  citizen,  Carlo  Botta;  only  a  few  years  after  your  war  of 
independence,  the  Picdraontese  Carlo  Botta  was  the  first  among 
Italians  to  relate  your  history,  glorifpng  the  virtues  of  Washington, 
and  through  your  example  endeavoring  to  stamp  a  seal  of  infamy 
on  the  tyranny  then  reigning  in  Europe,  and  to  spur  the  soul  of  hia 
citizens  to  the  cult  of  freedom. 
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[Henri  Cordier,  Professor  of  I'EcoIe  dee  Laneuee  OrieDtaLeB  Vivaatce,  1881, 
Parig.  b.  August  8,  1849,  Npw  Orlnans,  Ixniisiann.  A.B,  TTnivcraitr  of 
Foriii;  Litl.D.  UiiJvw»ity  of  Cape  of  Oood  Hope:  Chineoe  Mandnria  of  the 
third  cluae.  nith  decoration  of  "  Prflrious  Star, "  third  d«^er(><>;  Frofi>iHornt  Ecole 
I.ilfrr  tins  SciMict*  PoHtiqu>i>s,  188*l-9fi;  Secretary  o(  tlir:Chmi^'  Kduciilionfll 
Misaioti.  1877-81;  Preaident  of  tlie  Ojuncil  SociSt^  de  UfeRraphie.  1604; 
Member  of  the  8cicjitific  Comnuttee  of  the  Ministry  of  Public  InstructioD; 
Honorary  Mem!j<'r  lloyal  Asifttic  ftocieiv;  lion.  Co^ri^sponding  Member  of  the 
Koyal  Oeoifraphical  Society;  Viwl'resitfent  of  the  yociet^  dps  Traditinn*  Popu- 
Iwrcs;  Soao  di-i!a  K.  Deputazioae  Veneta  di  Storia  Patria,  otc.  Author  of 
HiMtoire  ie«  Rtlvti^tna  de  la  Chine  ovrc  tea  PuiMatia\s  OcndcnlaU*;  Atiaa  Sino 
Carfm ;  IHbfiofhem  Sinim  ;  Marco  Polo.  Editor  and  founder  of  tiie  Uevue  do 
I'Ejtrtme  OriiiU  and  of  the  T'o\ing--paxi\ 

In  attempting  to  draw  in  less  than  an  hour  a  sketch  of  the  history 
of  Asia,  I  am  fully  aware  of  the  difBcuity  as  well  as  of  the  grandeur  of 
the  task  which  has  been  intrusted  to  me.  It  cannot  be  expected  that 
in  the  short  space  of  time  allotted  to  the  lecturer,  a  complete  idea 
of  this  vast  subject  can  be  given.  I  can  only  stim  up  the  main  points 
and  designate  the  landmarks  of  the  unbroken  chain  of  facta  which 
from  our  days  goea  back  to  Ihe  most  ancient  period  of  the  history 
of  mankind.  When  we  search  into  the  remotest  past  of  Asia,  the 
geolo^l,  not  the  historian,  presents  a  very  surprising  spectacle  t-o  our 
view:  two  lands  stand  opposite;  one,  to  the  north,  shaping  a  long 
arch  round  what  is  to-day  Irkutsk;  the  other,  to  the  south,  consti- 
tutes a  portion  of  the  future  peninsula  of  Hindustan ;  a  large  mediter- 
ranean sea,  to  which  M.  Suess  has  given  the  name  of  Tethys,  separatee 
thetwo  continents;  this  ocean,  in  gradually  drying  up,  has  by  its  folds 
given  rise  to  the  Pamirs,  the  Himalayas,  the  high  Tibetan  Table- 
land,—  and  its  total  disappearance  and  the  union  of  the  two, 
northern  and  southern,  lands  gave  birth  t^  Aaia. 

If  we  seek  into  this  vast  continent  for  the  territory  having  an 
authentic  record  of  the  oldest  times,  we  find  it  in  the  lands  of  biblical 
tradition,  Chaldea  and  Elam,  where  Asia  tells  again  the  story  of  its 
past  with  the  most  irrefragable  evidence  in  the  inscriptions  registered 
on  stones  which,  lying  buried  for  centuries,  have  withstood  the  wear 
and  tear  of  ages;  thus  has  been  revealed  to  us  the  oldest  code  of  the 
world,  the  Law  of  Hammurabi,  discovered  at  Siwa  by  M.  J.  de 
Morgan,  and  described  by  the  Dominican  Father  v.  Scheil,  both 
Frenchmen.  However,  if  Elam  carries  us  back  to  a  period  further  than 
four  thousand  years  before  Christ,  other  countries  of  Asia,  including 
those  which  are  supposed  to  possess  the  most  ancient  civilization, 
are  far  from  giving  the  material  proof  of  the  high  antiquity  to 
which  their  books  and  their  legends  lay  an  unfounded  claim. 
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ludiacannot  boast  of  a  single  tnonument  which  forage  iatobecom- 
parcd  with  those  of  Niaeveh  and  of  E|!;ypt,  and  before  the  eighth  ceD> 
tury  B.C.,  110  solid  basis  to  the  history  of  Cliina  is  to  be  found.  The 
perishable  quality  of  the  materials  used  Id  rearing  the  edifices  of  this 
laat  country  cannot  allow  ua  to  hope  that  the  zeal  of  modern  archseo- 
lo^ta  will  unearth  the  secret  of  moDuments  vanished  long  ago. 

In  the  actual  state  of  science,  theories  only  can  be  imagined  to 
account  for  the  genesis  of  Asiatic  nations,  and  a  common  origin 
exists  but  in  the  fancy  of  a  few  learned  men.  It  was  very  natural 
to  look  for  the  first  migrations  and  the  first  civilizations  about 
Elam  and  Cbaldea.  and  from  this  authentic  and  venerable  source 
let  flow  the  great  streams  to  the  various  extremities  of  Asia;  it  has 
been  possible  from  isolated  facts  to  build  ingenious  theories  like 
that  of  Terrien  de  Lacouperie,  but  at  the  present  time  nothing 
definite  gives  us  a  right  to  broach  an  opinion  with  regard  to  the 
primitive  inhabitants  of  Oriental  Asia  and  their  cradle. 

When  I  was  honored  with  an  invitation  to  come  and  speak  here, 
I  beUeved  it  to  be  expected  that  I  should  not  delay  too  much  in 
treating  of  tlie  ancient  times  of  the  history  of  A«i&.  and  In  dealing 
with  facta  which  are  important  in  themselves,  but  are  nevertheless 
secondary  in  their  results.  What  1  am  expected  to  give  is  a  general 
view,  an  ensemble.  I  shall  try  to  show  the  chief  influences  which  gave 
life  to  the  immense  Asiatic  Continent  and  to  mark  out  the  place  it 
occupies  In  the  general  history  of  the  world,  making  large  allowance 
for  Central  Asia  and  the  Far  East,  which  have  been  the  object  of 
ray  special  study. 

During  a  long  time  Europe  remained  in  complete  ignorance  of 
the  steady  though  irregular  movements  of  the  populations  of  Asia, 
which  was  really  a  volcano  In  eruption,  the  terrible  effects  of  which 
were  felt  afar.  When  the  Roman  Empire  crumliling  to  pieces  was 
threatened  westwards  by  the  barbarians  of  Germanic  race, — Teu- 
tonic, Gothic,  or  Scandinanan,  —  these,  pressed  in  their  turn  by  the 
wild  hordes  from  Asia,  like  a  rolling  wave  invaded  the  Empire,  and 
crushed  in  by  the  new-comers  founded  as  far  as  Spain  more  or  less 
Bouriahtng  kingdoms  at  the  expense  of  the  domain  of  the  Ca>5ars. 
The  march  of  the  iluns  from  the  heart  of  Asia  Is  in  great  part  the 
cause  of  these  migrations  of  peopEe;  menacing  the  Chinese  territory, 
driving  away  the  Yue-chi,  a  branch  of  the  Eastern  Tartars,  who,  after 
several  halts  of  which  we  shall  speak  further  on,  car\'ed  for  them- 
selves an  empire  on  the  banks  of  the  Indus  at  the  coat  of  the  oc- 
cupiers of  the  valley  of  this  river.  The  invading  Uuns,  like  a  huge 
wave,  gained  gradually  on  from  horde  to  horde,  from  tribe  to  tribe, 
from  people  to  people,  till  lliey  reached  Europe  which,  when  struck  by 
the  Scourge  of  God,  could  not  dtscem  whence  the  blow  was  first  dealt. 
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During  tho  course  of  the  fifth  centurj-,  the  Huns  under  Attila 
had  not  only  subdued  all  the  Tartar  nations  of  Central  Asia,  but 
had  also  brought  under  the  yoke  the  whole  of  the  German  tribes 
between  the  Volga  and  the  Rhine.  The  defeat  of  the  great  chief  by 
the  allied  amuea  of  the  Franks,  the  Visigoths,  and  the  Romans  at 
the  battle  of  the  Catalaunic  Fields  (451),  his  death  two  years  later, 
stopped  th£  tide  pf  the  Eastern  invaders;  as  the  \'ictory  of  Charles 
Marlel  at  Portlers  (732),  three  centuries  later,sot  bounds  to  the  throng 
of  Arabs,  who,  after  having  lorn  the  north  of  Africa  from  the  Roman 
Empire,  had  crossed  the  sea,  destroying  the  power  of  the  Visigoths, 
who,  after  a  long  migratory  period  throughout  Europe,  had  appar- 
ently found  a  permanent  home  in  the  Iberian  Peninsula. 

The  invasion  of  the  barbarians,  who  flocked  together  to  share 
the  spoils  of  the  agonizing  Roman  Empire  in  the  fifth  centiir>',  will 
continue  later  on  with  the  Mongol  raids  and  till  1453,  the  year  of  the 
capture  of  Constantinople  by  the  Turkish  Osmanlis,  whieh  we  may 
consider  to  mark  the  climax  of  the  Asiatic  encroachments. 

We  shall  see  the  counterpart  of  these  great  movements  when  the 
Western  nat  ions,  after  doubling  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  shall  resume 
the  route  of  India  in  the  course  of  the  sixteenth  cejitur>'. 


Duddbi«m,  the  doctrine  of  the  disciples  of  Slmkyamuni,  has  no 
doubt  been  one  of  the  principal  means  of  facilitating  the  intercourse 
of  the  nations  throughout  Asia;  it  has  been  the  sun  at  which  the 
civilization  of  many  have  lit  their  torch;  indeed  a  writer  could  say 
'-  not  without  some  good  reason  ^  that  the  history  of  Buddhism 
!8  in  itself  the  history  of  Eastern  Asia. 

The  spread  of  Buddhism  and  its  wider  diffusion  from  India  to  the 
remainder  of  Asia  wa«  greatly  increased  by  the  support  received  from 
some  princes  and  by  the  pcregriiiatiotis  of  its  devotees. 

After  the  death  of  Alexander  the  Great,  whose  campaign  against 
Porua  brought  India  into  contact  with  the  great  Hellenic  civilization, 
one  of  the  lieutenants  of  the  great  conqueror,  Seleucus,  took  aa 
his  share  of  the  inheritance  the  eastern  part  of  the  Empire,  but  as 
early  as  304  he  was  obliged  to  surrender  the  satrapy  of  India  to  a 
man  of  low  condition  called  Chandragupta  by  the  Buddhists  and 
Sandracottos  by  the  Greeks.  Chandragupta  was  the  founder  in 
Magadha  of  a  dynasty  of  princes:  his  grandson  Asoka,  surnamcd 
Piyadasi  (died  240  b.  c),  in  establishing  a  board  of  foreign  mit»ions, 
Dharma  Mahanuttra,  gave  a  considerable  extension  to  Buddhism, 
not  only  in  his  own  domioions,  but  also  in  the  surrounding  countries 
as  far  as  Deccan. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  tribes  of  Eastern  Tartars  known  to  the 
Chinese  aa  the  Yue-chi,  driven  by  force  to  the  west  by  the  Hiung-nu 
(Huns),  divided  themselves  into  two  branches;   the  Little  Yue-chi 
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who  settled  in  Tibet,  and  the  Cireat  Yue-chi  who  advanced  to  the 
banks  of  the  lU,  and  in  103  b.  c.  occupied,  in  the  place  of  the  Sakaa. 
the  country  south  of  the  Tien-ehan  where  Yarkand  and  Kashgar 
now  stand.  Some  years  later  the  Yue-chi,  pressed  in  their  turn  by  the 
Wu-sun,  once  more  drove  the  Sakas  out  of  Sogdiana,  beyond  the 
Oxus,  to  the  country  watered  by  the  Cabul  River.  About  3a  8.  c. 
the  leader  of  these  Yue-chi  subdued  Cabul.  Kashmir,  and  Penjal. 
The  conversion  to  Buddhism  of  one  of  hia  HucceasorB,  Kanlchka,  the 
greatest  chief  of  the  Yue-chi  or  Indo-Scytha,  gave  a  fresh  impulse  to 
Ihe  zeal  of  the  followers  of  Shakyamuni;  from  15  u.  c.  t«  45  a.  d.  was 
held  in  Kaslimir  the  great  uecumenie  council  which  finally  revised  the 
canon  accepted  in  the  north  but  rejected  by  the  Church  of  Ceylon. 

We  may  be  a»ked  at  what  time  Buddhism  readied  China.  We 
cannot  answer  with  any  degree  of  certainty.  Some  savaiits  give  221 
and  210  B.  c.  as  the  date  of  the  introduction  of  Buddhism  into  Cliina; 
there  is  nothing  really  authoritative  to  support  their  aaseninn.  We 
may  fairly  suppose  that  the  warlike  expeditions  against  the  Hiung-nu 
conveyed  to  China  aomo  knowledge  of  Buddhist  worship.  The  new 
doctrine  was  introduced  into  China  by  the  way  of  Central  Asia;  one 
thing  is  certain,  that  in  the  year  2  d.  c.  an  embassy  was  sent  by  the 
Chinese  Emperor  Ngai  to  the  Ta  Yue-chi  and  that  its  chief  got  some 
oral  information  about  the  new  religion.  Buddhism  was  reeogniKcd 
officially  in  China  by  the  Han  Dynasty ;  the  dynasty  of  the  Later  Han 
(24-220  A.  D.)  had  dominate  in  Central  Asia,  and,  though  weak- 
ened for  years,  their  rule  had  been  maintained  with  still  more  force 
by  Wu  Ti,  of  the  Western  Tain  (265-200).  To  this  period  (269) 
belong  the  documents,  so  interesting  for  the  administration  as  well 
as  for  the  religion  of  thia  region,  discovered  during  recent  years  by 
Dr.  M.  A.  Stein,  of  the  Indian  Educational  Ser^'ice,  at  Uzun  Tati,  be- 
tween Khotan  and  Niya,  in  the  desert  of  Takkla  Makkan,  explored 
by  Sven  Hedin.  Of  that  time  also  are  the  documents  dug  from  the 
sBud-buried  town  of  Lau-lan  near  the  Lob-nor,  by  Sven  Hedin  him- 
self. The  Hindu  civiUzation  which  borderson  the  desert  of  Uobi.from 
Khotan  to  the  Lol>-nor,to  Haniiand  to  Turfan,  vanished  rapidly  after 
Wu  Ti;  imder  the  great  T'ang  Dynasty,  during  the  second  half  of  the 
eighth  century,  the  Tibetans  threatened  the  authority  of  the  Chinese 
in  the  country  of  the  Four  Garrisons  (Kucha,  Khotan,  Karashahr, 
and  Kaehgar),  namely,  Eastern  Turkestan.  From  791  onwards  the 
l^betans,  masters  of  Turfan  and  the  surrounding  countries,  had 
completely  ousted  the  Chinese,  whose  mandarins  had  been  recalled  in 
784  by  the  Imperial  Government  on  account  of  the  hopeless  situa- 
tion in  the  region. 

The  Chinese  Buddhist  pilgrims,  eager  to  get  ihe  good  word  from 
the  source  itself,  were  drawn  along  the  roads  of  High  .\f=ia  to  the 
valley  of  the  Sacred  Ganges  in  quest  of  the  books  giving  the  Key  to 
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the  Holy  Doctrine;  since  the  fourth  century  large  bodiesof  pilgrims, 
while  Bccoiiipliiituug  thvir  pious  jouruey,  have  done  at  the  t>aiiic  lime 
coDsiderable  geographical  work:  Uluen  Teaug,  to  name  the  most 
fanioua  among  them,  not  only  lakes  a  place  in  China  with  the 
most  revered  personages  of  his  church,  but  stands  in  the  foremost 
raoks  of  the  great  Asiatic  travelers,  by  the  side  of  the  illustrious 
Venetian  Marco  ?olo.  However,  it  was  not  until  1410,  under  the 
Ming  Dynasty,  that  the  Chinese  obtained  at  last  posswsiuon  of  the 
full  canon  of  Buddhist  Books  which  serves  to  millions  of  atlhcrents 
in  the  Far  Ea»t  as  a  guide  for  their  conduct. 

From  Central  Asia,  Buddhism  spread  to  China;  from  China,  as 
early  as  1^72,  it  entered  Korea,  and  thence  in  552  passed  on  to  Japan. 
In  the  mean  time  it  had  been  introduced  in  4U7  to  Tibet,  where  after 
being  severoly  pcrsceuttd,  it  has  achieved  its  greatest  triumphs, 
the  King  of  Tibet,  Srongtsan  Gampo,  having  been  converted  to  the 
new  faith  by  his  Chinese  and  Nepalese  wives  (1)40).  With  its  doctrine 
Buddhism  carried  along  everywhere  this  subtle  art  which  had  felt  the 
influence  of  the  ancient  Greeks,  brought  to  the  banks  of  the  Indus  by 
the  companions  of  Alexander  the  Great.  From  the  fourth  to  the 
eleventh  centur>',  that  ib  to  say,  between  the  beginning  of  the  inroads 
of  the  Indo-Scyths  and  the  Mohammedan  Conquest  of  India,  during 
the  Buddhist  Middle  Ages,  the  Gr:Eco- Buddhist  art  was  in  a  highly 
flourishing  state  and  its  influence  spread  to  the  Far  East. 

However,  in  paying  a  just  tribute  to  this  delicate  and  charming  art 
which  played  so  important  a  part  in  the  artistic  development  of  the 
Far  East,  it  would  be  unfair  not  to  mention  that  the  Chinese,  previ- 
ously to  its  introduction  in  their  empire,  had  a  national  art,  not 
despicable  in  the  least  degree  —  witness  this  fourth  century  picture  of 
Ku  K'ai-che,  described  by  Chinese  biBtorians,  happily  discovered  and 
rescued  at  Pe-king  during  the  events  of  1900,  and  now  kept  safely 
in  the  British  Museum,  forever  we  hope.' 

Buddhism,  now  one  of  the  three  state  religions  in  China,  after 
BuSering  persecutions  in  Japan  from  the  hands  of  Nobunaga  in  the 
course  of  the  sixteenth  century,  somewhat  somnolent  for  many  years, 
is  at  present  in  a  period  of  magnificent  renaissance  in  the  Empire  of 
the  Rising  Sun,  where  the  labors  of  Bunyiu  Nanjio  and  of  Takakusu 
secure  for  it  an  important  place.  Many  Japanese  scholare,  fascinated 
bythedoctrinesof  evolution,  think  these  are  tobefoimdin  Buddhism. 


i 
I 


Christianity  spread  at  first  in  Central  .^sia  under  the  form  of 
tianicheism  and  of  Ncstorianism;  only  recently  the  Mo-ni,  lost 
among  the  numerous  religious  sects  mentioned  by  Chine-se  historians, 
have  been  with  some  degree  of  certainty  identified  with  the  disciples 
of  Bfanichec,  who  played  but  a  small  part  compared  with  that  of  the 
*  C(,  Bwlingion  Maganiw,  January,  lOW;  Toung-paa,  July,  1904, 
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Ifirtorians  arrived  in  China  in  the  seventh  century,  as  the  celebrated 
imoription  uf  781  discovered  in  1625  at  Si-ngaa-fu,  capital  of  the 
Shen-Bi  Province,  testifies.  Under  the  Mongol  Dynasty  of  CfainguiK 
Khan,  in  the  course  of  the  thirteenth  century,  Nestorians  through 
Tangut  and  Central  Asia,  from  Kliaubaliq  (Pe-king)  to  Bagdad,  held  ' 
an  unbroken  hne  of  archbishops  and  bishops;  the  innumerable 
stones  which  cover  their  graves,  especially  in  the  province  of  Samirie- 
tlue,  bear  witness  to  the  number  and  importance  of  these  Nestorians. 

From  the  time  of  St.  Louis  and  the  meeting  of  a  Council  at  Lyons, 
we  trace  the  great  progress  of  the  Missions  of  the  Roman  Church. 
The  Catholic  world  of  Central  and  Western  Europe  vfoa  full  uf  zeal 
for  the  propagation  of  the  Gospel  in  Asia,  where  tbe  somewhat 
mythical  Christian  prince  known  under  the  name  of  Prcaler  John 
lived,  and  cherished  also  the  hope  to  oppose  invading  Islam  with  a 
barrier  of  Mongol  tribes.  Hence  the  missions  of  the  Franciscan 
brother  John  of  Piano  Carpini,  sent  in  1245  by  Pope  Innocent 
IV  to  the  camps  of  Batu  and  of  Cuj'uk  Khan,  and  of  the  Dominican 
monk  William  of  Rubruk,  dispatched  by  the  King  of  France,  St. 
Louis,  in  1253,  to  the  court  of  the  Great  Khan  Mangu  at  Karakorum, 
whose  journcy>)  have  been  edited  with  so  much  skill  and  care  for  tbe 
Hakluyt  Society  by  our  President,  the  Hon.  William  W.  RockhiU. 
Missionaries  were  dispatched  to  KhanbaUq  (Pe-king),  to  the  Fu-Rien 
province,,  to  Central  Asia,  and  bishoprics  were  created  at  Khanbaliq, 
at  ZaituD,  and  at  Ili-baUq.  All  these  missions  disappeared  in  the 
course  of  the  fourteenth  oenturj',  either  destroyed  in  Central  Asia 
by  the  influx  of  Mohammedanism  or  on  account  of  the  accession  of 
the  Ming  Dynasty  to  the  throne  of  China  in  1368. 

Missionaries  returned  to  China  only  in  1570,  but  the  evangeliza- 
tion in  this  country  waa  in  truth  the  work  of  the  Jesuit  Fathers 
and  especially  of  the  celebrated  Matteo  Kicci,  who  died  at  Pe-king 
in  1610.  Christianity,  which  was  verj'  flourishing  in  the  seventeenth 
century,  soon  declined,  owing  to  the  petty  quarrels  between  religious 
orders,  and  the  bull  of  Benedict  XIV,  Ex  quo  nngulari,  dealt  to  the 
missions  a  death-blow  in  1742,  as  it  proscribed  the  liberal  doctrines 
advocated  by  the  Jesuits  in  the  worship  paid  by  tho  natives  to  Con- 
fucius and  to  their  ancestors. 

Protestant  missions  in  Cluna  are  of  a  far  more  recent  origin;  they 
do  not" go  back  further  than  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth  century, 
when  the  famous  Dr.  Robert  Morrijjon,  author  of  a  great  Chinese 
Dictionar>".  sent  by  the  Ix>ndon  Missionary  Society,  arrived  at 
Canton  in  1807.  The  number  of  missionaries  is  now  very  great, 
and  many  of  them  are  American.  I  may  recall  among  them  the 
names  of  two  distinguished  i^innlogucs:  Klijah  Coleman  Bridgmnn, 
of  Connecticut,  and  Samuel  Wells  Williams,  of  New  York,  who  was 
several  cimee  ehargd  d'nfTaires  of  the  United  States  at  Pc-king. 
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In  spite  of  the  zeal,  the  activity^  and  the  devotion  displayed  by 
both  Catholic  and  Protestant  missionaries,  we  cannot  say  that  their 
Buccees  in  China  has  bveu  considerable  or  their  action  deep.  The 
Chiuaniaa  is  not  hostile  to  Christianity;  he  is  indi0erent;  he  finds  in 
the  tuural  sj'steni  of  his  great  sage^  Confucius,  the  precept-s  wliich 
guide  liim  in  private  and  public  life;  be  t«ke«  in  the  doctrines  of 
Buddha,  the  practices  of  Taoism,  the  superstitions  of  Feng-shui, 
all  that  ia  necessary  to  him  in  the  question  of  reUgion.  Christianity 
is  still  for  the  Chinaman  a  foreign  rehgion,  the  superiority  of  which 
has  not  been  made  so  clear  to  bis  eyes  as  to  induce  him  to  adopt  it 
as  a  matter  of  course;  and  though  the  religion  of  Christ  met  with 
almost  unrestricted  success  among  the  pagan  nations  farming  the  old 
Roman  Empire,  or  amid  the  wild  tribes  of  modem  Africa,  Oceania, 
and  America,  it  has  entirely  failed  with  the  Far  Eastern  peoples,  Indif- 
ferent or  atheist.  If  I  dared  say  what  I  think,  X  should  add  that  the 
destruction  of  Chinese  society  as  it  exists  at  present  could  alone 
secure  the  triumph  of  Christianity^  and  the  literati  understand  this 
80  well  that  they,  and  not  the  people,  are  hostile  to  its  spread. 


Though  the  number  of  the  followers  of  Islam  in  China  be  far  in- 
ferior to  that  of  the  Buddhists,  the  disciples  of  Muhammcd  have 
nevertheless  played  a  considerable  part  in  the  Middle  Kingdom. 

The  Arabs  called  Ta-zi  were  known  to  the  ChtucBe,  who  luention 
them  in  the  annals  of  the  T'ang  Dynasty  (618-907),  through  Persia, 
the  name  of  which  appears  for  the  first  time  in  the  Chinese  annals 
(461)  in  connection  with  an  embassy  sent  to  the  court  of  the  Wei 
sovereigns.  During  the  eighth  century  the  Bagdad  Abbassides  and 
th«r  celebrated  Khalif  Haruu  ar-Rashid  joined  with  the  Uigurs  and 
the  Chinese  against  the  Tibetans,  their  common  enemy.  A  fact  inter- 
esting to  note,  is  the  presence  of  Ta-zi  in  the  kingdom  of  Kao-Chao, 
a  part  of  the  actual  Yun-nan  Province,  as  early  as  801. 

The  Arabs  built  at  Canton  a  large  mosque,  which  was  burnt  down 
in  758.  In  the  course  of  the  follou'ing  centur>',  in  S75,  the  Mohamme- 
dans  transferred  their  business  from  Canton  to  the  Malay  Peninsula, 
at  Kalah,  which  inherited  the  commercial  importance  of  Ceylon  in  the 
sixth  century.  Western  ^-isitors  at  the  court  of  the  Mongol  Khans 
mention  a  number  of  high  Mussulman  dignitaries.  We  shall  see  that 
in  the  eighteenth  century  K'ien-lung  annexed  to  his  empire  the 
T'ien-Shan,  part  of  the  share  of  Jagatai  in  the  inheritance  of  his 
father,  Chinguiz  Khan.  Without  going  Into  the  particulars  of  the 
rebellions  which  devastated  Central  Asia,  we  shall  recall  that  in 
1864,  a  soldier  of  fortune,  Yakub,  captured  Kashgar  and  the  other 
towns  south  of  the  T'ien-Shan,  thus  creating  a  Mohammedan  power 
in  Northwestern  C]!hlna  between  the  possessions  newly  acquired  by 
the  Russians  after  the  stormlDg  of  Taahkant  (June  27,  1865)  and 
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the  Anglo-Indian  Empire.  For  some  time,  Yakub  was  the  undis- 
puted and  redoulitablc  sovnreign  of  a  real  empire,  with  Yorkand  as 
a  capital.  England  dispatched  lo  Yakub  special  missions  with  Sir 
Douglas  Forsyth  at  their  head  in  1870  aiul  in  i87'S',  in  1872  the 
Russian  stafT-colonel  Bamn  I^ulbars  signed  a  treaty  of  commerce 
with  the  Mohammedan  piitentate.  Yakub'a  rule  was  ephemeral  and 
ended  with  him  when  he  died  on  the  21>th  of  May,  1877;  in  fact, 
the  Chinese  gencml  Tso  Tsung-tang  had  subdued  a  great  part  of  hia 
territorj',  the  conquest  of  which  ho  completed  after  the  death  of  the 
Ameer. 

Another  outburst  nf  the  Mohammedans,  caused  by  a.  quarrel  be- 
tween miners  of  different  creeds  and  conflicting  interests,  took  place 
about  1S55  in  Southwcsteru  China,  in  the  Yim-nan  Province,  and  it 
led  to  the  creatitin  of  a  sultanate  at  Ta-li,  which  lasted  till  the  cap- 
ture of  this  stronghold  by  the  Chinese  Imperial  troops  on  the  15th 
of  January,  1873. 

China,  which  is  the  main  subject  treated  of  in  this  general  view, 
was  in  fact  isolated  only  in  the  ancient  times  of  her  historj',  when  her 
territory,  watered  by  the  Yellow  River,  hardly  extended  beyond  the 
right  bank  of  the  Yang-tse  Kiang.  From  the  fourteenth  century 
the  land  route  to  China  was  closed,  and  tho  foreigners  who  arrived 
by  sea  at  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  could  at  Canton  only 
bold  any  intercourao  with  the  Chinese,  who  got  their  scanty  infor- 
mation about  distant  lands  frnm  the  Canton  merchants  and  the 
missionaries  submerged  in  the  enormous  mass  of  the  empire.  The 
Cossacks  who  came  from  the  north  in  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth 
centuries  added  little  or  ratlier  nothing  to  this  kno^vledge.  It  seems 
paradoxical,  but  it  is  nevertheless  exact  to  say  that  China  was  opened 
to  Wcstemcivilization  and  influence  by  the  British  gun.  In  the  Middle 
Agea,  China  had  the  benefit  of  some  extraneous  ideas  through  Buddh- 
ism imported  from  India  and  through  the  Mongols  who  served  as  a 
link  between  Europe  and  Asia.  China  herself  broke  her  own  bounds; 
like  the  Persian  and  Arab  merchants  visiting  her  ports,  her  own 
traders  penetrated  to  the  farthest  extremity  of  the  Persian  Gulf. 
At  different  times  she  held  Annam  in  bondage;  rfie  tried  to  conquer 
Burmah  and  Japan,  but  failed;  her  influence  was  all-powerful  in 
Korea,  and  she  carried  on  her  explorations  to  the  Islands  of  Sunda, 
which  soon  became  one  of  the  favorite  spots  of  her  emigration. 

With  the  Chinese  Dynasty  of  the  Minu,  which  replaced  in  I36S 
the  Mongol  rule  in  the  Middle  Kingdom,  China  assumes  the  definite 
form  under  which  she  is  known  henceforward  to  the  foreigner.  The 
Manchu  Conquest  in  1644  brings  a  fresh  element  into  the  country, 
but  the  new-comers  are  soon  absorbed;  they  add  to  the  Chinese' 
Empire  the  land  from  which  they  come  and  which  constitutes  lo-day 


the  northcflst  region  of  the  Kmpire,  the  actua!  theatre  of  the  strug- 
gle between  Russia  and  Japan. 

With  the  annexation  of  the  T'Jcn-Shan  by  the  Emperor  K'Len-Uing 
in  1759  and  the  seizure  by  this  prince  of  the  temporal  government 
of  Tibet,  the  Chinese  Empire  reached  the  boundaries  which  it  haa 
retained  until  recent  years.  It  ia  not  speaking  with  disparagement 
or  injustice  to  say  that  the  Emperors  K'ang-hi  and  K'ien-lung  in 
the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries  were  in  ever>'  respect 
equal  or  even  superior  to  most  of  the  contemporary  princes.  It  is 
hardly  possible  to  recognize  as  the  heirs  of  these  great  men  sover- 
eigns like  Kia-K'ing,  Tao-Kwang,  and  specialty  the  stupid  and  cruel 
Hien-Fung  (died  1861). 

With  the  exception  of  the  creation  of  a  Great  Council  and  the 
superposition  of  Manchu  dignitaries  upon  Chinese  functionaries,  the 
Chinese  administration  stands  unchanged,  and  the  moral  precepts 
of  Confucius  continue  to  guide  the  conduct  of  all  the  Chinese  from 
the  lowest  of  the  people  up  to  the  Son  of  Heaven.   The  era  of  inven- 
tions is  closed,  the  fine  literary  productions  of  the  T'ang  period,  and 
the  grcftt  philosophical  works  of  the  Sung  Dynasty  do  not  find  any 
equivalent  during  the  next  centuries.   China  did  not  see,  and  will  not 
see  anything;  her  glance  did  not  extend  beyond  the  seas,  nor  even 
beyond  her  Great  Wall;  she  shut  herself  up,  and  living,  so  to  speak,' 
on  her  own  stock,  having  at  an  early  hour  reached  ft  high  state  of' 
civilization,  she  stopped  in  her  development.    In  some  manner  she 
became  "crystallir-ed,"  to  use  Stendhal's  expression,  and  during  thifr^ 
operation  other  nations  have  grown,  have  surpassed  her,  have  inter- ' 
fered  with  her  peaceful  existence,  thus  awakening  her  in  her  sleep, 
compelling  her  to  abandon  her  voluntary  isolation  and  to  accept 
a  promiscuity  which  ia  particularly  distasteful  and  odious  to  her. 


The  decline  of  China  coincides  with  the  efforts  of  the  Western 
Powers  ttt  break  her  doors  open.  Until  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth 
century,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  Catholic  missionaries  retained 
as  savants  at  the  court  of  Pe-king  or  hidden  in  the  provinces,  where 
they  led  a  precarious  existence,  foreigners  were  lodged  in  a  quarter  of 
the  single  port  of  Canton  without  the  right  of  moving  freely  about 
the  city;  moreover,  they  could  only  stay  st  the  place  the  time 
strictly  necessary  to  the  settlement  of  their  affairs,  that  is  to  say, 
during  a  pretty  short  portion  of  the  year;  afterwards  they  had  to 
retura  to  the  Portuguese  Colony  of  Macao,  where  lived  their  families, 
who  were  not  allowed  to  accompany  the  cargoes  to  the  Chinese  port. 
Business  was  not  conducted  freely  with  the  natives,  but  tlu-ough  the 
medium  of  privileged  merchants,  called  Aong  merchants,  whose  mono- 
poly was  finally  abolished  by  the  fifth  article  of  the  treaty  signed  at 
Nanking  by  England  August  29,  1812.   Wanton  vexations  were  in- 
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flictcd  upon  foreigners;  it  was  forbidden  to  the  natives  to  teach  their 
language  to  any  "Western  Devil"  (Y&ng-kwei-tse) ;  the  lex  tali' 
oni$,  man  for  man,  was  applied  with  all  its  cruelty  and  injustice. 

This  state  of  things  laated  till  the  Opium  War,  which  gave  Eng- 
land the  means  of  opening  China  more  widely  to  the  foreign  trade 
and  of  making  the  way  for  the  introduction  of  Western  ideas,  with- 
out abating,  however,  the  arrogant  pretensions  of  the  mandarine. 


Id  the  course  of  the  sixteenth  century  began  the  double  march 
toward  China,  by  the  north  and  the  south,  by  land  and  by  sea, 
which  brought  into  contact  the  cations  of  the  Occident  and  those  of 
the  Far  East.  Ermak's  Cossacks  were  Ihe  pioneers  of  the  northern 
route,  Vasco  da  Gama's  sailore  and  Albuquerque's  soldiers  were  the 
pilots  and  the  conquerors  of  the  southern  route. 

To  the  Portuguese  we  owe  the  discovery,  or  more  exactly  the 
reopening,  of  the  road  of  Asia  in  modem  times.  The  cape  dis- 
covered by  Bartholomew  Diax  in  1485,  doubled  by  Vasco  da  Gama 
in  1497,  was  tho  great  port  of  call  from  Europe  to  Asia,  until  the 
ancient  way  of  Egypt  was  resumed  during  the  nineteenth  century. 
Masters  of  the  Indian  Oceau,  the  capture  of  Malacca  in  1511,  their 
Qrst  voyage  to  Canton  in  1514,  a  wreck  in  1542  at  Tanegashima,  in 
the  Japanese  Archipelago,  gave  to  the  Portuguese  the  possession 
of  an  immense  empire  and  the  control  of  an  enormous  trade  which 
they  were  not  able  to  keep.  The  annexation  of  Portugal  to  Spain. 
"The  Sixty  Years'  Captivity,"  under  Philip  the  Second,  was  aa 
harmful  to  the  first,  drawn  by  it^  conqueror  into  a  struggle  fatal 
for  her  prosperity,  as  was  to  the  Dutch  colonies  the  absorption  of 
Holland  by  Napoleon  I. 

The  Spaniards  settled  in  the  Philippine  Islands;  the  Dutch,  with 
the  enterprising  Cornelius  Iloutman,  landed  in  1596  at  Bantam, 
created  the  short-lived  colony  of  Formosa,  and  a  lasting  empire 
in  the  Sunda  Islands,  where  in  1619  they  laid  the  foundations  of  the 
town  of  Batavia,  on  the  ruins  of  the  old  native  port  of  Jacatra. 

However,  one  may  say  that  England  really  oiwned  Eastern  Asia 
to  foreign  influence,  at  least  by  sea,  from  the  day  in  1634  when  the 
gun  of  Captain  Weddell  thundered  for  the  first  time  in  tho  Canton 
Uiver.  It  was  with  the  accompaniment  of  British  powder  that  during 
two  centuries  the  countries  of  the  Far  East  carried  on  trade  with  the 
Weatem  merchants.  It  was  on  sea,  and  of  course  by  the  south,  that 
England  fought  for  the  supremacy  in  Asia. 

A  terrible  struggle  in  India  against  the  French,  where  Clive  and 
Haatings  got  the  benefit  of  the  labors  and  exertions  of  Franfois  Martin, 
Dumas,  Duplcix.and  others,  three  wars  against  the  Mahrats,  the 
conquest  of  the  Punjab,  the  crushing  of  tho  great  rebellion  of  1858, 
the  suppression  of  the  Empire  of  the  Great  Mogul,  have  secured  to 
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Great  Britain  the  possession  of  the  Indies,  threatened  only  as  of  yorei 
by  the  iiurthwebteru  invaders.   Three  lui-ky  caiiipaigiis  have  given' 
Burmah  to  Kogtaiid,  already  maater  of  the  greater  part  of  the  Malay 
Peninsula. 

The  treaty  signed  by  Great  Britain  at  Nanking  in  August,  1842JI 
broke  up  the  Chinese  barrier;  the  various  Powers  followed  in  emula- 
tion the  example  of  England;  the  United  States,  f  ranee,  Belgium, 
Sweden  and  Norway,  by  turn  signed  treaties  or  wmventions  with 
the  Son  of  Heaven.  At  that  time  England  was  truly  without  a  rival 
in  the  Par  East,  but  was  not  far-sighted  enough;  the  pledge  she  took 
at  Hong  Kong,  inipijrtant  as  it  was,  was  but  a  small  one  with  regard 
to  the  hopes  of  the  future.  England  gave  back  to  the  Chinese  the 
Chusan  Islands^  which  liad  been  in  her  hands, as  the  French  returned 
the  Pescadores  after  the  settlement  of  the  Tonquin  question;  of 
course,  loyal  and  honest  acts,  but  also  acts  of  improvident  politics. 

To-day  England  baa  lost  the  unique  situation  she  held  sixty  years 
ago.  In  all  the  peoples  of  the  world,  she  has  found  eager  competitors 
anxious  to  share  with  her  the  prey  of  which  for  a  long  time  she 
was  alone  covetous,  alone  capable  of  making  the  necessary  effort  to 
grasp  it  firmly. 

France,  which  had  formerly  but  a  moral  interest  in  the  Far  East. 
that  of  the  Cuthulic  nii^slonij,  has  now  a  sohd  ground  of  action,  as 
a  conset^uence  of  the  conquei^t  she  made  of  the  oriental  part  of  ludo- 
China,  white  England  subdued  the  western  coast  of  this  [icninsula. 

The  coiouizatiun  or  the  conquest  by  European  nations  tends  to 
diminish,  to  restrict,  and  especially  to  modify  in  Indo-China  the 
effect  of  the  pacific  or  military  invasions  of  Hindus  and  of  the  8ons 
of  Han.  The  struggle  In  Indo-China  is  limited  to-day  to  two  cham- 
pions;  the  Chinese  and  the  foreigner,  wherever  he  comes  from  — 
England,  Franco,  or  even  Japan,  llie  native,  capable  of  slight  or 
passive  resistance  only,  will  have  in  tho  scale  but  the  weight  of  his 
master,  who  may  not  be  of  his  own  choice. 

However,  the  two  facts  dominating  the  political  history  of  the  Far 
East  during  the  last  fifty  years  arc  the  spread  of  the  Russian  power 
through  Asia  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  revolution  and  the  trans- 
Eomiation  of  the  Japanese  Empire  on  the  other. 

Puring  the  reign  of  Ivan  IV,  in  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  cen- 
turj-,  to  the  east  of  the  Ural  Mountains  began  this  tremendous 
march  of  the  Ku&sians  which  drove  them  beyond  the  sea,  since  tbe 
authority  of  the  Tsar  was  formerly  extended  to  this  side  of  the 
Straits  of  Beliring;  indeed,  it  was  but  in  1867  thai  the  Russi&n 
possessions  la  America,  Alaska,  were  acquired  by  the  t'oited  Stales. 
The  unification  of  the  states  of  Great  Russia,  the  conquest  of  the 
Tartar  Kingdoms  of  Kazan  (1552)  and  of  Astraklum  (1554),  removed 
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the  boundaries  of  Russia  to  the  east;  the  Russian  advance  to  the 
Baltic  had  been  slopped  by  the  victories  of  Stephen  Bathon-;  the 
East  only  was  left  open  to  their  enterprise. 

In  1558  a  certain  Gregori  Strogonov  obtained  from  the  Tsar  the 
cession  of  the  wild  lands  on  the  Kama  River.  Wixh  some  companions 
he  settled  in  that  region,  created  colonies,  and  some  of  the  hardy 
fellows  went  as  far  as  the  Ural  Mountains.  An  adventurous  Cossack 
of  the  Don,  Ermak  Timofeevitch,  whose  services  had  been  secured  by 
StrogODov,  crossed  the  Ural  Mountains  at  the  head  of  eight  hundred 
and  fifty  plucky  men,  and  advanced  as  far  as  the  Irtyshand  Ob  rivers, 
on  the  way  subduing  the  Tartar  princes.  Krmak  was  the  real  con- 
queror of  Western  Siberia,  but  if  he  had  the  luck  and  the  glorj-  of 
adding  a  new  kingdom  to  the  states  of  the  prince  who  has  been  sur- 
nametl  the  Terrible,  to  his  immediate  successors  was  due  the  founda- 
tion of  the  6r8t  town  in  the  territory  snatched  from  the  Tartars,  for 
Ennak  was  drowned  in  the  Irtysh  in  15S4,  and  Tobolsk  dates  only 
from  1587.  The  effort  of  the  Russians  was  then  directed  to  the  north 
of  Siberia;  they  did  not  meet  with  any  resistance  until  they  reached 
the  Lena  River;  in  1632  they  built  the  fort  of  Yakutsk  on  the  banks 
of  this  river,  and  pushed  their  explorations  on  to  the  sea  of  Okhotsk. 
In  1636  tidings  of  the  Amoor  River  were  for  the  first  time  heard 
from  Cossacks  of  Tomsk,  who  had  made  raids  to  the  south. 

Vasili  Poyarkov  {1643-46)  is  the  first  Russian  who  navigated  the 
.Amoor  from  its  junction  with  the  Zeia  to  its  mouth.  In  1643-51, 
Khabarov  led  an  expedition  in  the  course  of  which  he  built  on  the 
banks  of  the  river  several  forts,  Albasinc  among  them.  In  1654, 
Stepanov  for  the  first  time  ascended  the  Sungari,  where  he  met 
the  Chinese,  who  compelled  him  to  trace  his  way  back  to  the  Amoor. 
Id  spite  of  all  their  exertions,  after  two  sieges  of  Albasine  by  the 
Chinese,  the  Russians  were  obliged  on  the  27th  of  August,  1689, 
to  sign  at  Nerchinsk  a  treaty  by  which  they  were  driven  out  of  the 
basin  of  the  Amoor. 

The  Russians,  bound  to  carry  their  efforts  to  the  north,  subdued 
Kamchatka.  What  is  perhaps  most  remarkable  in  the  history  of 
the  relations  of  iho  two  great  Asiatic  empires  is  the  tenacity  of  the 
Muscovite  grappling  with  the  cunning  of  the  Chinese,  and  the  com- 
parison between  the  starting-point  of  these  relations,  the  Russia 
of  Michael  and  Alexis  and  the  China  of  K'ang-hi,  and  their  culminat- 
ing-point  in  I8G0,  when  these  very  nations  shall  have  passed,  one 
through  the  iron  hands  of  Peter  the  Great  and  become  the  Russia 
of  Alexander  II,  and  the  other  under  the  backward  government  of 
Kla-K'ing  and  Tao-kwang  and  become  the  China  of  their  feeble  suc- 
cessor flien-Fung.  Only  on  the  18th  of  May,  1854,  did  the  Governor- 
General  Muraviev  navigate  again  the  waters  of  the  Amoor  River;  on 
the  16th  of  May,  1858,  he  signed  at  Aigun  a  treaty  which  made  the 
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Amoor  until  its  junction  mth  the  Usuri  the  boundary  between  the 
Russian  and  Chinese  Empires,  the  territory  between  the  Usuri  and 
the  Be&  remaining  in  the  joint  poBsession  of  the  two  Powers,  but 
aft€r  the  Pe-king  Convention  (2-14  November,  1860)  this  land  waa 
abandoned  to  Russia  and  the  Usuri  became  the  boundary.  In  the 
mean  time,  the  treaty  signed  at  T'ien-tsin  by  Admiral  Euthymus 
Putlatin  (1-13  June,  1858)  secured  for  Russia  all  the  advantages 
gained  by  Frantic  and  England  after  the  occupation  of  Canton  and 
the  eapture  of  the  Taku  forts. 

The  second  Russian  move  had  Central  Asia  m  its  aim;  it  was  the 
result  of  the  foundation  of  the  town  of  Orenburg,  the  ejcploration  of 
the  Syr-Daria  by  Batiakov,  the  building  of  Kazalinsk  (1848)  near 
the  mouth  of  this  river;  the  unsuccessful  effort  of  General  Perovsky 
(1839)  turned  the  enterprise  of  the  Russians  to  the  Khanate  of  Kho- 
kand ;  the  storming  of  Taahkend  by  Colonel  Chernaiev  on  the  27l  h  of 
June,  1865,  was  the  crowning  point  of  the  conquest  of  Turkestan  by 
the  Ruasians.  The  road  to  the  T'icn-Shan  had  already  been  opened 
to  the  Russians  by  the  treaty  signed  at  Kulja  (July  25-August  8, 
1851)  by  Colonel  Kovalevsky,  which,  however,  was  known  only  ten 
years  later  (28  Fcbruar>'-ll  March,  1861). 

While  Yakub  Bey  had  founded,  as  alfeady  seen,  a  Mohammedan 
Empire  Jn  the  T'ien-Shan  Nan  Lu,  the  Russians  took  possession 
of  the  Iti  Territorj-  on  the  4th  of  July.  1871.  The  retrocession  of 
this  territory  to  China  after  the  death  of  the  Altalik  Ghazi  was  the 
cause  of  long  and  difficult  negotiations  between  Russia  and  China, 
which  ended  with  the  treaties  of  Livatlia  (October,  187fi)  and  of 
St.  Petersburg  (February  12-24,  1881).  Russia  rcstoiwl  the  lands 
which  she  detained  illegitimately,  keeping,  however,  a  small  portion , 
not  the  legist  valuable  of  the  lot. 

The  third  Russian  move  was  aimed  at  the  countries  beyond  the 
Caspian  Sea,  and  was  the  result  of  the  conquest  of  the  Crimea  by 
Potemkin  in  the  name  of  the  great  Catherine,  and  of  the  treaty  of 
Kutschuk  Qtioinardji  (1774),  which  gave  to  the  Rus.'^ians  the  free 
navigation  of  the  Black  Sea.  Under  the  reign  nf  Nicholas  1, 
Putiatin  established  a  permanent  maritime  station  on  the  Island  of 
Akurade  in  the  Gulf  of  Astrabad,  and  a  line  of  ships  on  the  Caspian 
Sea,  securing  from  the  Persian  Government  faciUtioB  for  Rusaian 
fishermen  and  Iradera  on  the  southern  coast  of  that  sea. 

At  last,  in  1869.  Russia  took  a  definite  position  on  the  eastern  coast 
of  the  Caspian  Sea  in  settling  at  Krasnovodsk.  Lateron  the  bresk-up 
of  the  Turkish  barrier  of  Geok-tcpc  by  SkobeSev,  the  occupation  of 
the  Oasis  of  Merv  by  Ahkhanov,  the  capture  of  Samarkand,  made 
of  the  Transcaspian  coxmtry  a  Russian  possession,  rendered  Russian 
influence  paramount  in  the  north  of  Persia,  and  threatened  Herat  and 
the  route  of  India.   The  railway  which  the  ingenuity  and  tenacity  of 
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Anneokov  threw  across  the  burning  desert,  unitetl  the  Caspian  Sea  to 
Bokhara  and  Samarkand,  crossing  the  Oxus  at  Cliarjui.  The  continu- 
ation of  this  railway  from  Samarkand  to  Tashkeud  and  Ihe  Siberian 
line  was  to  place  the  whole  of  A^siu  beyond  the  Ural  Muuntaitis  and 
the  Caspian  Sea  in  the  hands  of  tbo  Hussians. 

It  seems  as  if  nothing  could  put  a  stop  to  this  expansion ;  on  the 
contrary,  the  bold  and  rapid  construction  of  a  railway  across  the 
frozen  steppes  of  Siberia  was  to  unite  KusHia  directly  with  the  Far 
East  by  an  unbroken  chain;  the  ports  of  Manchuria  and  Korea, 
watered  by  the  gcas  of  China  and  Japan,  being  considered  the  termini 
of  the  long  line. 

Work  on  the  western  part  of  the  Siberian  Railway  b«gan  on  July  7, 
1892.  Its  extension  beyond  llic!  Baikal  Lake  was  to  take  it  on  the 
one  hand  to  Vladivostock  at  the  eastern  extremity  of  the  Russian 
possessions  in  Asia,  and  on  the  other  to  Fort  Arthur  in  the  south 
of  the  Liao-tung  Pcjiinaula.  It  was  fair  to  think  that  the  point 
whore  the  two  lines  met,  in  the  very  heart  of  Manchuria,  should  be- 
come a  most  important  centre  of  industn.'  and  population;  indeed, 
this  has  been  realized,  and  in  a  few  years,  in  the  place  of  a  barren 
spot,  the  considerable  town  of  Kharbin  (Harbin)  has  been  built  in 
the  twinkling  of  an  eye,  so  to  speak. 

Russia  weighs  with  its  enormous  mass  on  the  Asiatic  Continent  like 
a  gigantic  polyp,  whose  head  and  body  press  on  Siberia  and  Central 
Asia,  with  tentacles  stretching  toward  Korea,  Manchuria,  Mongolia, 
Tibet,  Afghanistan,  Persia,  Asia  Minor,  ready  to  close  them  on  the 
prey  which  she  encircles,  and  which  ia  disputed  to  her  by  other 
nations  anxious  to  take  their  shore  of  the  plunder,  thus  creating 
a  permanent  state  of  uneasiness  throughout  the  Continent. 

While  Russia  was  making  this  enormous  extension  in  the  northwert 
of  Asia,  Japan  was  pursuing  the  series  of  reforms  which  were  to 
secure  for  her  a  very  special  position  in  the  concert  of  the  nntions  of 
the  world.  Previous  to  the  revolution  of  1868,  which  altered  entirely 
the  state  of  things  in  Japan,  a  real  duality  in  the  government  existed 
in  this  country;  while  the  Tenno,  or  Mikado,  the  only  Emperor, 
reigned  nominally  at  Kioto,  the  power  was  held  in  fact  by  the  Shog^in, 
a  Bort  of  Mayor  of  the  Palace,  residing  at  Vedo.  From  lyeyaa,  at  the 
beginning  of  the  seventeenth  century,  who  gave  to  feodality  the 
definitive  constitution  which  lasted  to  our  days,  the  poi,ver  remained 
in  his  house,  that  of  Tokugawa.  The  foreigners  who  landed  in  Japan 
in  the  sixteenth  and  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth  centurj*  — 
Portuguese  and  English  —  were  expelled  in  1637,  and  by  the  end  of 
1639  the  Dutch  and  the  Chinese  were  the  only  outsiders  allowed  to 
live  on  the  islet  of  Deshima,  in  the  Bay  of  Nagasaki,  in  order  to  supply 
the  Japanese  with  the  goods  they  required. 
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This  state  of  things,  notwithstanding  the  attempts  vainly  made 
by  Great  Britain  and  RuBsia  during  the  firet  years  of  the  nineteenth 
century,  waa  to  last  until  the  arrival  of  the  American  Commodore 
Matthew  Calbraith  Perry,  who  in  July,  1853,  anchored  at  Uraga 
at  the  entrance  of  the  Bay  of  Yedo,  and  who  signed  on  March  31, 
1854,  at  Kanagawa,  the  first  treaty  concluded  between  Japan  and 
a  foreign  power. 

Waa  the  revolution  of  1368  for  Japan  but  one  of  the  numeioua 
crises  which  troubled  ita  already  long  and  not  too  serene  existence? 
Was  it  a  mere  accident  for  that  country,  progressing  by  jumps 
and  bounds  and  not  by  evolution?  or  was  it  the  &tarting-point  of 
a  civilisation  copied  from  that  of  Europe?  Has  she  covered  only  the 
old  cultiu^e  of  Yamato  with  a  superficial  vamieh?  Has  she  completely 
destroyed  it  to  replace  it  by  a  new  one?  I  greatly  doubt  it,  or  rather 
I  do  not  believe  it,  as  it  cannot  be  that  In  some  fifty  years  a  radical 
transformatiou  can  reach  the  deeper  layers  of  the  population.  The 
Japanese  obey  two  motives  in  their  warlike  undertakings;  one  is 
dictated  by  a  tradition  of  war,  by  an  unsurpassed  bravery  of  which 
they  have  given  undeniable  proofs  for  centuries ;  the  other  by  reasons 
of  a  purely  economic  order.  Japan  is  at  heart  a  warlike  nation;  in 
every  man  of  Nippon,  the  soul  of  a  samurai  is  asleep.  No,  a  people 
cannot  be  modified  in  a  few  years. 

Japan  has  behind  her  a  past  of  struggles,  heroism,  and  art,  with 
very  little  original  literature.  Endowed  with  the  genius  of  application 
more  than  with  that  of  invention,  with  no  great  commercial  aptitude, 
a  hero  or  a  pirate  according  to  circumstances,  full  of  imprivu,  as  his 
tradition  borrowed  from  strangers  does  not  trace  to  him  a  firm  line 
of  conduct,  the  Japanese  Uvea  on  reminiscences  and  is,  above  all,  an 
imitator;  he  is  not  gifted  with  imaginaiion;  an  artist  and  a  warrior, 
he  is  not  a  philosopher.  Does  he  give  us  now  more  than  the  appear- 
ance of  a  Western  civili2ation?  I  hope  so  for  the  sake  of  Japan  herself, 
as,  if  it  were  otherwise,  we  should  have  but  a  fragile  edifice  erected 
by  a  superficial  as  well  as  a  versatile  people.  What  an  interesting  and 
curio\i3  eight  it  ofifers  to  the  gaze  of  the  observerl 

In  the  midst  of  the  peoples  which  from  the  West  and  the  East 
rush  to  the  assault  of  the  Middle  Kingdom,  Japan  stands  as  a  young 
and  vigorous  power  w^hich,  in  1868,  by  a  revolution  without  a  parallel 
in  the  history  of  mankind,  transformed  herself  from  a  nation  most 
hostile  to  foreign  intrusion  to  one  of  the  most  progressive  of  the 
globe.  We  may  seek  in  great  part  the  solution  of  the  Asiatic  pro- 
blem in  the  future  of  Japan,  which  acts  a  part  in  no  way  inferior  to 
that  of  the  Westerners,  and  which  finds  itself  to  be  the  stumbling- 
block  to  the  ambitious  designs  of  the  foreign  powers.  Will  Japan 
be  at  the  head  of  the  invaders  come  from  near  and  far,  as  at  Pe- 
kiDf  in  19pQ?...W.lll:Bke  be,  on  the  contrary,  having  galvanized  the 
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old  maD,  the  cbftmpion  of  the  Asiatic  World  to  repel  the  conuuon 
enemy? 

It  is  fur  to  believe,  in  reviewing  the  history  of  the  past  and  in 
studying  the  various  aspects  of  present  politics,  that  Japan  would 
prefer  the  second  of  these  parts,  more  in  accordance  with  her  tra- 
ditions and  her  aspirations. 

It  is  e\'ident  that  two  nations  in  full  progress,  operating  in  the 
same  field  of  action,  would  fatally  meet  someday.  If  Russia  needs 
a  port  free  from  ice  in  the  Eastern  Sea,  Japan  has  a  no  lees  imperi- 
ous necessity  of  finding  room  for  its  population  in  excess.  From  five 
thousand  four  hundred  and  forty-three  in  1880,  the  number  of  the 
Japanetie  living  out  of  their  country  increased  in  1902  to  otie  hun- 
dred and  thirty-nine  thousand  five  hundred  fifty-three,  scattered 
chiefly  between  Korea,  Canada,  the  United  States,  the  Hawaiian 
Islands,  etc. 

The  TYeaty  of  Shimonos^i  (April  27, 1895) ,  signed  after  a  glorious 
war  with  China,  had  given  to  Japan  the  southern  portion  of  Man- 
churia, including  Fort  Arthur,  The  triumph  of  the  Emperor  of  the 
Rising  Sun  made  of  an  Asiatic  potentate  like  the  Mikado  a  sovereign 
whose  voice  was  heard  in  the  whole  of  the  world;  from  a  local  power, 
Japan  took  rank  among  the  great  powers  of  the  globe.  In  the  con- 
quest of  Manchuria,  Germany,  France,  and  Rus-sia  perceived  a  danger 
to  European  influence  in  the  Far  East,  and  by  a  convention  on  No- 
vember 8,  1895,  obtainnd  the  retrocession  of  Liao-tung  by  Japan  to 
China.  It  was  no  doubt  a  severe  wound  to  the  amour  proprc  of  the 
victor. 

In  the  mean  time  Russia  continued  to  increase  her  means  of  action 
and  to  strengthen  her  position  in  the  Far  East  by  the  creation  at  the 
end  of  1S95  of  the  Russo-Chinese  Bank,  by  conventions  regarding  the 
Manchurian  Railway,  and  by  the  signature  in  1896  at  St.  Petersburg 
by  the  Viceroy  Li  Hung-chang  of  a  treaty  still  secret. 

After  the  massacre  of  two  of  her  missionaries,  Germany  having 
taken  possession  of  Kiao-chow  on  November  14, 1897,  Russia  shortly 
after  obtained  the  cession  by  lease  of  Port  Arthur  (December,  1897). 
England,  in  gaining  a  settlement  at  Wei-Hai-Wei  and  France  at 
Kwang-chow-Wan,  seemed  to  begin  the  partition  of  the  Chinese 
Empire.  At  one  moment  the  old  Manchu  world  seemed  to  awaken 
to  the  danger;  at  one  moment  the  Emperor  Kwang-siu  had  no  doubt 
the  real  instinct  of  the  situation.  He  had  shown  dignity  and  bravery 
when  he  refused  to  fly  to  the  west,  as  was  suggested  to  him  by  his 
timorous  ministers  at  the  time  the  Japanese  threatened  his  capital 
in  1895. 

The  dernonds  of  the  foreigners  who  appeared  to  seek  the  dismem- 
berment of  the  Empire  and  threatened  to  make  a  new  Poland  of 
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China,  frightened  the  Manchu  monarch,  who  felt  strongly  —  in  so 
far  as  his  weakened  health  and  a  superior  will  allowed  —  the  wish 
to  transform  hia  country.  It  was  but  a  flash  of  lightning  in  a  dark- 
ened horizon.  In  order  to  succeed,  it  would  have  been  necessary  for 
Kwang-aiu  to  have  at  his  commflnd,  with  his  handful  of  bold  but 
busy-body  reformers,  a  solid  army,  capable  of  preventing  a  reaction. 
But  this  army  was  lacking  to  the  Chinese  Emperor,  who  made  the 
generous  but  abortive  attempt  to  introduce  reforiua  in  which,  he 
lost  at  once  the  power  and  the  appearance  of  energy  which  he  had 
for  a  brief  period  displayed. 

On  June  10,  189S,  Kwang-aiu  began  the  series  of  reforms,  the 
ephemeral  course  of  which  was  stopped  on  September  30  of  the 
same  year  by  the  Empress  Dowager,  the  reactionary  party,  with 
her,  retaking  the  power.  TATiat  followed,  the  rebellion  of  the 
Boxers;  the  siege  of  the  foreign  Legations  at  Pe-king,  Jn  1900,  is 
fresh  in  the  memory*  of  all.  It  is  but  just  to  not^,  as  the  Japanese 
Prime  Minister,  Count  Katsura,  remarked  quite  recently,  that  during 
all  these  events  Japan  has  filled  her  duty  as  a  civilized  nation  by 
the  side  of  the  Western  Powers. 

The  causes  of  the  present  gigantic  struggle  appear  forcibly  to 
every  one's  eyes,  but  to  say  the  least,  the  place  to  discuss  them  is 
not  in  a  i^cicntific  congress;  however,  it  is  not  forbidden  to  foresee 
some  of  its  results  and  the  effects  these  may  liave  on  the  general 
politics  of  the  universe.  If  Japan  is  in  our  days  the  only  nation 
capable  of  waging  a  war  for  the  sake  of  heroism,  a  rare  \'irtue  in 
our  matter-of-fact  societies,  it  is  Dcvcrthclcss  true  that  in  the  pre- 
sent struggle  economic  interests  were  the  main  motives;  as  wc  have 
said  already,  Japan  has  neither  the  room  nor  the  food  with  which  to 
supply  the  surplus  of  her  population;  she  is  compelled  to  look  beyond 
her  own  boundaries  for  the  necessaries  of  common  life.  Internal 
motives  also  dictate  partly  her  conduct. 

The  extension  of  nations  is  in  nearly  every  case  directed  according 
to  natural  though  at  times  cruel  laws;  often  these  are  in  contra- 
diction to  the  lan-s  of  civiliralion;  so  we  see,  in  spite  of  treaties.  In 
spite  of  associations  for  peace,  in  spite  of  leagues  for  promoting 
fraternity  between  nations,  in  spite  of  arbitration  committees  or 
tribunals,  war  breaks  out  suddenly,  irresistibly,  when  vital  economic 
interests  arc  at  stake.  Nations  go  back  to  the  stale  of  primitive 
man,  and  the  right  of  the  stronger  becomes  the  rule. 

It  must  not  be  forgotten  that  if  Japan  needs  an  extension  of  terri- 
tory for  her  excess  population,  she  has  the  need  scarcely  \&sa  im- 
portant of  keeping  up  her  communication  with  the  various  nations 
among  which  she  desires  to  hold  her  rank.  The  construction  of  the 
Siberian  Railway,  in  shortening  the  time  of  the  journey  from  Europe 
to  Asia,  has  also  practically  shortened  the  distancca.     Until  the 
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ematic  project  of  building  a  railway  to  unite  tlie  Motlilcrrancan 
'to  the  Far  East  by  the  way  of  Persia  and  India  shall  l>c  carried 
out,  and  whatever  lie  the  re«uUof  the  prrsciii  war,  Russia  will  hold 
the  highway  of  intercommunication  liptwpt'n  Kumpr  and  Asia;  less 
than  any  other  nation  can  Japan  nfTonl  tn  givn  up  the  use  of  this 
route,  and  bring  thus  dependent  upon  the  RusBiana  cannot  keep  tn 
a  state  of  perpetual  hostility  nith  them. 


During  a  long  time,  we  had  in  Europe  the  bad  habit  of  studying 
separately  the  various  political  problems  and  of  seeing  only  partic- 
ular cases  in  what  were  really  but  the  seconder)'  effects  from  general 
causes.  Nowadays,  there  is  not  a  single  problem  of  foreign  politics 
which  can  be  treated  with  indifference.  Whatever  be  the  part  of  the 
globe  where  the  gun  thundere,  the  repercussion  of  it  'is  felt  in  the 
capitals  of  the  whole  world;  special  questions  become  questions  of 
general  interest,  and  the  effort  of  diplomacy  to  avoid  a  universal 
conflagration  tends  to  circumscribe  thestniggle  between  thoet?  chielly 
concerned ;  the  task  is  rendered  the  more  arduous  in  that  the  multiple 
treaties  or  alliances  between  nations  extend  the  limits  of  the  debates 
and  thus  increase  the  chances  of  a  general  conflict. 

Europe  used  to  consider  Asia,  except  in  her  western  part,  bb  a 
domain  where  events  nilled  on  without  any  distant  efTect  and  having 
therefore  hut  an  interest  of  mere  curiosity.  China,  Moseuet  could 
pass  over  in  silence,  that  is  tn  say  the  third  of  the  total  population  of 
the  globe,  in  his  Discnurs  .<tur  I'Hiatoire  UniveracUe,  a  very  ptxjr  work 
by  the  bye^  admired  only  by  those  who  have  not  read  it.  However, 
dun'ng  ihe  course  of  the  fifth  century  the  invasion  of  the  barbarians, 
and  in  the  tlxirteenth  the  raids  of  the  Mongols,  should  have  opened 
the  eyes  of  the  most  blind  of  obscrvTia.  And  these  considerable 
events  were  not  the  result  of  fortuitous  causes,  but  the  natural  con- 
sequence of  important  events  which  had  happened  in  the  interior 
of  Asia,  while  our  ancestors  had  not  the  faintest  suspicion  of  them. 

Moreover,  the  great  navigators  of  the  sixteenth  century  unraveled 
the  mystery  which  shmuded  the  remote  countries  and  helped  Xo 
make  clear  the  interest  Kurope  had  in  knowing  them  belter,  and 
let  U8  say,  with  frank  cynicism,  in  speculating  upon  them. 

The  first  ftttcmpts  to  create  factories,  then  the  comjuests  at  the 
end  of  the  seveutcontli  and  during  the  eighteenth  centuries,  showed 
that  Europe  had  abandtuied  her  majestic  indifference,  and  was  feeling 
the  necessity  of  a  policy  which  reached  beyond  the  horizon  bounded 
by  her  small  and  greedy  continent. 

At  the  close  of  the  wars  of  the  Firat  Empire,  as  soon  as  peace  is 
signed,  we  gee  the  Western  nations  rcMume  the  routes  to  Asia,  for 
a  short  period  neglected.  England  in  India  and  China,  the  Dutch 
in  the  Spice  Islands,  Franco  in  Indo-China,  later  on  the  Ruesians 
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in  Central  Asia,  then  in  the  bagin  of  the  Amoor  River,  all  rush  to 
the  conquest  of  new  territories;  appetites  are  sharpened,  rivalriee 
created;  means  of  more  rapid  locomotion  shorten  distances;  anew 
nation,  Japan,  is  bora  to  civilization,  or  to  what  it  pleases  us  to  call 
civilixation;  and  Central  and  Eastern  Asia,  being  no  more  isolated, 
are  dragged  into  the  inharmonious  concert  of  universal  politics. 

The  Chinese  problem,  simple  in  1842,  when  England  signed  the 
treaty  of  Nanking,  became  more  complicated  from  year  to  year  by 
the  introduction  of  fresh  and  powerful  interests,  following  in  this  the 
ordinary  laws  of  politics.  The  arrival  of  the  Kussians  by  the  north, 
the  transformation  of  Japan  to  a  modernized  empire,  the  occupation 
of  lodo-China  by  Frauce  and  England,  the  taking  pussession  of  two 
Oceanic  archipelagoes  by  the  United  Slates,  the  newly  born  colonial 
ambitionH  of  Germany,  new  means  of  transport  with  a  rapidity  which 
could  not  be  foreseen  half  a  century  ago,  at  la*t  the  magnificent 
prey  at  stake,  made  the  problem,  so  simple  at  first,  one  of  increas- 
ing complexity. 

The  Chinese  questionj  which  is  but  one  of  the  aspects  of  the  foreign 
politics  of  some  nations,  such  as  France,  the  United  States,  and  even 
England,  is  vital  for  Japan,  tu  a  lesser  degree  for  Russia,  which  by 
a  check  will  only  be  delayed  in  her  designs  for  a  more  or  leas  pro- 
tracted period.  Political  problems  are  interwoven  one  with  another; 
Far  Eastern  problems  are  connected  with  Oceanic  problems,  and 
among  the  Powers  who  are  to  play  a  part  in  the  Pacific,  we  must 
reckon  the  young  and  active  British  Colony,  the  Commonwealth 
of  Australia,  which  is  beginning  iis  international  life  and  will"  one 
day  be  called  upon  for  some  considerable  deeds.  In  this  rapid  sur- 
vey 1  can  make  but  a  passing  allusion  to  the  certain  effect  which 
the  acromplishment  of  the  great  work  of  cutting  a  canal  acrosa  the 
Isthmus  of  I'anania  will  bring  into  the  relations  of  the  whole  world. 

In  fifty  years  the  alterations  in  the  ways  of  intercommunication 
have  completely  changed  not  only  the  politics  of  Asia  but  also 
of  the  rest  of  the  world.  China,  which,  in  1842,  had  to  stand  but 
against  Great  Britain,  in  1S5S  had  to  reckon,  be»des  tlus  Power, 
with  France,  the  United  States,  and  Russia.  The  most  audacious 
people  might  hesitate  to  undertake  remote  expeditious  involving  a 
journey  of  several  months  by  the  Cape  Route;  the  way  of  Siberia, 
taken  again  by  the  Russians  led  by  Muravicv  (1866),  was  long  and 
difiicult;  the  opening  of  the  Suez  Canal  (1869), coinciding  ^s-ith  im- 
provements to  the  steam-engine,  permitted  the  establishment  of  more 
direct  and  frequent  relations  between  the  peoples  of  the  West  and 
those  of  the  Far  East;  finally  the  completion  of  the  Sibehan  Rail- 
way during  recent  years,  placing  Pc-king  within  three  weeks  from 
Paris  and  London,  could  not  longer  allow  any  European  country 
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to  Temain  indifferent  to  the  fate  of  lastem  .\sia.  Wc  sec  just  the 
reverse  of  what  happened  in  the  course  of  the  fifth  and  thirteenth 
centuries  when  wc  witnessed  the  movement,  the  delayed  ebb  tide 
of  a  wave  rolled  from  the  depths  of  Asia,  which  will  resume  its  old 
coujse  in  the  near  future  if  wc  may  believe  in  the  predictions  of 
ominous  prophets. 

The  laws  which  regulate  the  existence  of  peoples  are  similar  to 
those  which  govern  the  lives  of  individuals.  Man  is  bom,  lives,  dies ; 
nations  have  their  periods  of  growth,  climax,  transformation,  decline, 
and  disappearance;  this  disappearance  is  not  nothingness,  which  is 
meaningless;  it  is  no  more  total  in  a  nation  than  in  the  individual, 
as,  according  to  Lavoisier's  celebrated  formula,  "In  nature  nothing 
is  created,  nothing  is  lost";  the  scattered  elements  go  toward  the 
constitution  of  new  nationalities. 

The  adult  age  of  a  nation,  that  is  to  say  the  highest  pitch  it  has 
reached,  is  the  period  when  it  has  completed  its  complete  unity  for 
which  it  struggled  during  the  time  of  its  growth.  This  period  of 
highest  prosperity  can  last  a  shorter  or  longer  lapse  of  time,  but 
all  bodies  which  carry  in  themselves  the  germs  of  their  development 
contain  also  the  elements  of  their  decay,  which  appear  sooner  or 
later  according  to  circumstances. 

China  has  known  brilliant  periods  in  her  history',  such  as  that  of 
the  Tang  Dynasty  from  the  seventh  to  the  ninth  centuries,  a  time 
which  the  Chinese  people  still  remember  gratefully;  such  as  that  of 
the  Mongol  supremacy  in  the  thirteenth  centurj*,  when  the  power  of 
the  Great  Khans  extended  from  the  Chinese  Soa  to  the  right  banks 
of  the  Volga. 

Chjpa  has  even  known  a  period  of  splendor  under  the  first  sovereigns 
of  the  present  Manchu  Dynasty,  the  great  emperors,  K'ang-hi  and 
K'icn-lung;  from  the  River  of  the  Black  Dragon  to  Indo^Jhina, 
from  the  Oriental  Soa  to  the  Celestial  Mountains  and  the  mysterious 
capital  of  the  Dalai-lama,  the  name  of  the  Son  of  Heaven  was  feared 
and  respected;  then  shone  upon  the  Flowery  Kingdom  an  incom- 
parable ielat  ignored  by  the  contemporary  Westerners,  similar  in 
this  respect  to  the  Chinese  of  to-day  who  do  not  know  the  real  force 
of  occidental  nations. 

Immobility,  as  is  the  case  with  China,  when  all  the  others  are  pro- 
gressing, is  not  stability;  it  is  retrogression;  rivals  and  competitors 
arc  advancing  without  any  rest-  Woe  to-day  on  the  people  who  in 
the  scramble  of  nations  tries  to  stop;  it  is  drawn  forcibly  along, 
uprooted  like  the  proud  tree  carried  in  its  mad  race  by  the  tumultuous 
Sood. 

Has  the  decline  of  China,  which  began  with  the  nineteenth  century, 
and  had  increased  from  reign  to  reign,  reached  now  the  last  period 
of  the  crisis?  I  believe  it;  but  we  are  witnessing  an  evolution,  not 
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a  disappearance.  In  fact,  only  the  system  of  govommcnt  and  those 
whoadministycr  itarewomout  and  corrupt  and  have  j*cr\'ed  their  piir- 
ipoee.  The  Chinaman  has  always  pr03cr\'ed  his  sterling  qualities: 
honesty,  sobriety,  inclination  to  work,  lo\'c  of  his  family,  attachment 
to  his  home,  which  are  hischaracteristic  traits,  have  given  him\'itality, 
increased  his  longc\-ity,  and  constituted  his  real  strength.  The 
Chinese  absorb  their  conqueror,  who  disappears  in  the  strong  indi- 
viduality of  the  vanquished,  aa  a  stream,  less  pywerful  in  appear- 
ance, often  captures  the  neighboring  watercounie.  more  important 
but  ill-protecteU  against  an  enemy  of  whose  existence  it  is  unaware. 
The  warlike  Mongol  of  the  Middle  Ages  has  become  a  peaceful  shep- 
herd of  (Jocks,  and  the  fierce  Manchu  invader  of  the  seventeenth 
oeutiiry  is  now  but  one  of  the  innumerable  fuiictionariea  who  crowd 
the  administrative  hierarchy  of  the  Celestial  Empire.  The  evolu- 
tion of  China  has  hardly  commenced  as  yet;  a  few  isolated  reformers 
can  have  no  real  influence  upon  ao  vast  an  empire.  Railroads  n-ill 
be  the  conqueror  of  China;  the  steam-engine  will  carry  through  Ihe 
whole  empire  ideas  —  not  French,  English,  German,  nay,  nur  Japan- 
ese —  but  new  general  ideas  which  will  give  to  the  Chinese  a  charac- 
teristic individuality. 

After  innovations  will  this  great  body  remain  homogenous? 

Homogeneity  exists  in  China  by  virtue  of  the  centralization  of  the 
administration  and  the  common  origin  of  the  mandarins,  but  the 
points  of  view  of  the  country  and  the  ciLstoms  of  the  races  which 
inhabit  it  arc  exceedingly  varied ;  its  ditTerent  parts  are  merely  placed 
in  juxtaposition;  they  are  not  blended  into  one  uniform  mass;  they 
are  only  united  by  the  artificial  lie  of  government.  Strip  the  Chinese 
of  the  queue  which  adorns  the  back  of  his  head  and  suppr^s  the 
ahaving  of  his  skull,  made  compulsory  by  the  victorious  Tartar,  and 
one  will  see  the  most  varied  peoples  throughout  the  Empire.  The 
Chinese  of  Canton  and  the  Chinese  of  Pe-kiiig  var>-  almost  more 
one  from  the  other  than  the  English  and  the  I'"rench:  the  Lolo  of 
&e-tch'uan  ia  as  unlike  the  Chinaman  as  a  Volga  Kalmuk  is  unlike 
a  Baltic  German;  the  rough  mountains  of  Yun-nan  have  nothing 
of  the  pleasing  appearance  of  the  hills  of  Che-Kiang;  the  plain  of 
China,  practically  the  valley  of  the  Imperial  Can»!,  does  not  recall 
in  any  manner  the  uneven  country  of  the  Upper  Vang-t«e. 

What  will  this  evolution  be,  rendered  compulsory  by  the  fall  of  an 
obsolete  and  rotten  administration,  hastened  by  the  construction 
of  railwaj'S,  and  au  obligatory  contact  with  peoples  differing  in 
their  civilization,  in  their  appearance,  in  their  aspirations?  No  one 
can  say. 

There  is  no  place  in  China  for  the  immigration  of  foreigners  who 
would  not  certainly  seek  their  livelihood  in  the  sterile  parts  of  the 
Empire  devastated  by  famine;  but  privileged  or  rather  favored  by 
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chance,  merchants,  engineers,  soldiers  will  be  able  to  subsist  as  in 
the  past.  Will  they  exercise  some  of  the  influence  hitherto  refused 
to  the  foreign  element?  I  think  so,  thanks  to  the  economic  revolu- 
tion worked  by  railways,  which  cannot  fail  to  be  followed  by  a  social 
revolution.  However  democratic  the  system  of  Chinese  adminis- 
tration may  be,  —  an  administration  all  the  degrees  of  which  are 
accestdble  to  the  most  deser^-ing  or  the  most  intriguing, —  the  Chlneae 
dignitaries  are  tie  vert  helese  a  backward  caste  which  prevent  all 
progress.  13ut  if  this  state  of  things  has  lasted  in  China  during  cen- 
turies, if  the  narrow  and  abusive  interpretation  of  the  precepts  of 
Confucius  has  postponed  the  introduction  of  reforms,  it  is  only  be- 
cause the  means  of  intercommunication  were  too  slow  and  too  rare 
between  the  various  parts  of  this  immense  Empire.  That  great  events 
could  take  place  in  certain  regions  without  other  provinces  having 
ibe  least  knowledge  of  them;  tliat  the  very  existence  of  the  Empire 
could  have  been  threatened  as  it  was  in  1858  and  1860,  without  the 
bulk  of  the  nation  having  the  least  inkling  of  the  danger,  wi\l  sur- 
prise only  those  who  are  ignorant  of  China.  Things  will  be  changed 
when  a  net  of  rapid  lughroads  shall  cross  the  eighteen  provinces,  and 
bring  them  into  direct  relation  with  the  countries  where  the  outer 
barbarians  have  settled.  The  management  uf  aSaira  will  fall  into 
the  hands  of  those  who,  more  clear-sighted  than  their  ciders,  shall 
have  foreseen  the  new  state  of  things;  the  Star  of  Confucius  will 
vanish  in  the  steam  of  the  locomotive,  and  fade  in  the  light  of  the 
electric  spark. 

Whether  China  will  remain  a  territorial  unit,  which  I  do  not  believe, 
the  economic  interests  of  the  north  and  the  south,  of  the  east  and 
of  the  west  being  too  divergent;  whether  she  will  keep  her  autonomy, 
or  be  dismembered,  or  held  in  bondage  by  foreign  chiefs  —  the  prolific 
Chinese  race  will  ever  remain  one  of  the  most  important  factors  in 
the  great  struggle  for  life  of  races  and  nations,  a  struggle  for  which 
she  is  assuredly  better  prepared  than  many  of  those  who  consider 
her  an  easy  prey,  which  they  may  possibly  devour,  but  certainly  will 
not  digest. 


It  is  not  without  some  intent  that  till  now  I  have  hardly  spi^en  of 
the  United  States,  whose  guest  I  am  to-day;  last  but  not  least. 

The  initiati%-e  of  the  trade  of  the  United  States  with  the  Far  East 
Is  not  due,  as  one  might  be  tempted  to  believe,  to  the  mcrcliant«  of 
the  western  coast,  but  to  the  enterprising  and  spirited  merchanta 
of  New  England,  Boston,  New  York,  Baltimore,  whose  wooden 
ships  doubled  Cape  Horn  to  go  to  Canton.  Eight  years  after  tha 
Declaration  of  Independence,  on  Sunday,  February  22,  1784,  for 
the  first  time  an  American  ship,  The  Empress  of  China,  set  sail  at 
Xew  Yoik  for  China;  since  then  an  unbroken  line  of  vessels  flying 
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the  Btar-spanglcd  banner  has  crossed  the  PaciGc  Ocean  and  estab- 
lished a  communication  between  Young  America  and  Old  Asia;  but 
the  starting-point  has  been  changed,  and  it  is  now  from  the  coast 
of  California  that  the  swift  steamers  which  connect  the  two  shores 
are  sent. 

1  remember  the  time,  not  yet  far  off,  when  the  American  trade 
almost  equaled  that  of  England^  and  when  at  Canton  and  Shang-bai 
the  "Merchant  Princes"  of  Boston  and  New  York  did  not  yield 
either  in  their  wealth  or  their  influence  to  those  of  London  and 
Liverpool.  Looking  backward,  I  cannot  but  think  with  gratefulness 
and  not  without  some  melancholy  of  the  happy  hours  I  have  spent 
in  the  house  of  Messrs.  Russell  &  Co.,  whose  head,  Edward  Cun- 
ningham of  Boston,  was  the  most  popular,  the  most  esteemed,  and 
the  most  justly  influential  citizen  of  Shang-hai. 

The  civilizing  mission  which  the  United  States  have  taken  upon 
themselves  has  been  extended  beyond  the  already  large  frontiers 
of  their  dominion;  the  occupation  of  the  Hawaiian  and  Philippne 
Islands  has  created  new  desires  in  a  commercial  and  industrial  na- 
tion, turned  It  into  a  political  power  which,  in  the  future  destinies 
of  this  new  Mediterranean  called  the  Pacific  Ocean,  has  the  right 
to  claim  its  share  of  legitimate  influence. 


May  I  be  permitted  at  the  end  of  this  lecture  to  express  my  grati- 
tude to  those  who  did  me  the  honor  and  gave  me  the  pleasure  of  an 
invitation  to  come  among  you,  and  to  crave  the  indulgence  of  my 
hearers,  ill  as  I  have  performed  my  task. 

Citisen  of  the  great  Sister  Republic,  I  do  not  forget  that  being 
bom  on  the  banks  of  the  mighty  Mi.ssissippi,  at  New  Orleans,  the 
first  years  of  my  life  were  spent  under  the  shelter  of  the  star-«pangl«d 
banner  of  the  Union;  1  feel  happy  to  speak  before  fellow  countrj'- 
men,  regretting  the  absence  of  the  world-renowned  traveler  and 
scholar,  my  friend,  the  Hon.  William  Woodviile  Rockhill. 
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A  ahort  paper  wm  read  before  thia  Section  by  Profeawr  W.  3.  FerRuaon,  o(  the 
UniverBity  of  California,  oa  "FluUreb  su  u  Compaxativo  Biographer."  The 
line  of  argutuent  choacn  by  the  apf^aker  was  first  to  dfrnonstratc  that  one  of  the 
pruiciplr>8  on  which  Plutarch  choac  the  mAteriol  for  hia  Livoft  wa«  the  aimilarity 
1q  character  lud  career  to  be  eetabliahed  betwe«n  the  Greek  and  the  Homan 
hero;  and  aecoud,  to  exhibit  in  the  caM  of  one  book  (tlio  lOlh),  dealitif;  with 
P«ricIcM  and  Fnbiuit  Maxitiius,  the  historical  perverEioos  which  this  principle 
occaaoDed, 
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tics.  Author  or  Editor  of  Contriinaians  latheHijriary  o/  French  Emnomwul  Hitt- 
tary:  Grrman  PolHiail  Economy  in  the  Middle  Agt»;  SktUhti  oji  the:  Uixlonj  of 
Ihi  AWtw;  BiMOny  of  Oermanyt  8  vols.,  and  maoy  otli«r  works  of  luatory  and 
Mibodeal  metbod.] 

History  is  primarily  a  socio-psychological  science.  In  Ihe  coD6ict 
between  the  old  and  the  new  tendencies  in  historicul  investigation, 
the  main  question  lias  to  do  with  social-psychic,  as  compared  and 
contrasted  with  indiWdual-psychie  factora;  or,  to  speak  somewhat 
generally,  the  underetanding  on  the  one  hand  of  conditions,  on  the 
other  of  heroes,  as  the  motive  powers  in  the  course  of  history. 
fienoe,  the  new  progressive,  and  therefore  aggressive  point  of  view 
in  this  struggle  is  the  socio-psychological,  and  for  that  reason  it  may 
be  termed  modem.  The  individual  point  of  view  is,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  older,  one  that  is  based  on  the  championship  of  a  long- 
contested  but  now,  by  means  of  countless  historical  works,  a  well- 
estabUshed  position. 

What  is,  then,  the  cause  of  these  differences?  Personal  preference, 
or  the  special  endowments  of  individual  inveatigatore?  The  reaction 
of  Feeling  against  the  former  exaggerations  of  the  one  or  the  other 
principle?  Assimilation  to  other  trends  of  thought,  philosophic  or 
scientific,  of  the  science  of  history'?  Nothing  of  the  kind.  Rather, 
we  are  at  the  turn  of  the  stream,  the  parting  of  the  ways  in  historical 
science. 
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In  order  to  understand  bptler  the  process  that  is  going  on,  let  ua 
consider  the  follomng  controata. 

Take  first  a  period  in  which  all  men,  within  a  relatively  small 
community,  Huch  as  we  see  in  the  beginnings  of  a  nation,  arc  abso- 
lutely of  the  sarne  psychic  equality,  so  much  so  that  they  in  action 
and  feeling  can  be  said  to  stand  side  by  side  as  examples  of  the 
same  endowments.  Then  take  another  age  in  which,  within  a  given 
community  of  much  greater  extent,  each  individual  diflFcrs  in  kind 
from  all  others,  so  that  —  even  more  than  xe  at  present  the  case  — 
bis  volitions  and  sensations  differ  radically  from  those  of  his  fellow 
men. 

It  is  clear,  then,  that  we  have  here  the  two  poles  of  human  activity, 
whose  influences  must  give  different  results  in  any  study  of  the 
currents  of  life  that  we  call  historical  psychic  existence,  the  life 
embraoed  within  the  limits  of  these  poles.  In  the  first  case  the 
treatment  would  yield  only  a  delineation  of  the  life  of  units;  for  the 
treatment  of  the  coUectivo  psychic  existence  would  produce  as  a 
result  only  a  sum  of  the  already  known,  —  the  psychic  existence  of  the 
individual.  In  the  second  case  we  should  indeed  take  a  glance  firet 
at  the  psychic  life  of  the  unit,  from  which  it  would  boscen  that  it  by 
no  means  included  the  character  of  the  life  of  the  many,  but  rather 
that  the  collective  psychic  Ufe  fertilized  by  the  marked  deviations 
of  the  individual  within  itself  is  quite  a  thing  in  itself,  with  its  peculiar 
psychic  or  socio-psychio  character;  and  that  to  this  spiritual  life 
of  the  whole,  the  psychic  activity  of  the  individual  is  in  such  a 
manner  subordinate  as  to  be  dominated,  by  tt  for  the  best  and  highest 
ends. 

One  sees,  therefore,  that  the  6r6t  case  of  the  coexistence  of  per- 
sons psychically  quite  identical  would  result  in  a  purely  individual 
psychology;  the  second  case  of  coexistence  of  absolutely  differ- 
entiated persons  would  result  in  a  radically  socio-psychologieal 
historical  method  of  treatment. 

But  the  instances  just  given  never  occur  in  perfection.  However, 
the  connections  formed  among  them  constitute  principles  in  the 
course  of  history  and  historical  science;  the  pole  of  similarly  organ- 
ized persona  appears  in  tho  beginning  of  cultural  development  as 
the  principle  of  lower  culture,  while  the  pole  of  dissimilar  units 
reveals  itself  as  underlying  higher  cultures,  for  the  simple  reason 
that  the  trend  of  evolution  is  toward  progressive  differentiation 
and  intergradation  of  the  human  soul. 

If  on  the  results  of  the  examples  cited  and  deduced  in  a  purely 
psychological  manner  are  based  the  main  principles  of  every  develop- 
ment of  historical  treatment  from  the  lowest  to  the  highest,  one 
finds  corresponding  to  them,  in  the  various  civilizations  of  the 
world,  the  same  course  of  history,  descriptive  or  scientific.    It  begins 
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ahMys  with  the  individual -psychological  investigation  of  the  paet. 
and  arrives  finally  at  a  markedly  social- psychological  point  of  view. 
In  a  word,  it  is  the  coursct  of  events  which  begins  with  the  heroic 
poem  and  ends  with  the  history  of  civilization.  If  we  paint  the 
panorama  of  this  hiatoriographic  development  rather  more  vividly 
and  minutely,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  individuals  of  the  lower  stages 
of  civilisation  have  as  Utile  consciousness  of  the  conditions  that 
are  characteristic  of  them,  as  of  the  difference  between  these  con- 
ditions and  those  of  other  stages  of  civilization.  The  English,  French, 
Italian,  and.  in  particular,  the  German  pDot  of  the  gi."lden  age  of 
medievalism  who  worked  over  the  matenals  of  clas«c  an(iquity, 
transferred  them  unconsciously  to  the  conditions  of  his  own  age. 
£neas  became  a  knight,  and  Dido  a  fair  chalelainf.  It  was  only  the 
beginning  of  modem  times,  the  closing  centuries  of  dying  medieval- 
ism, that  brought  tlie  dawn  of  a  comprehension  of  the  differences 
of  various  cultural  rnnditions,  and  therefore  in  our  opinion  a  quick- 
p.ned  sense  of  the  historical  difference  of  the  periods  of  ci^'^li2ation 
in  general.  Similar  oh»er%'alion8  might  be  made  in  the  history  of 
ancient  peoples  and  in  the  cultural  phases  of  Eflslern  Asia.  Every- 
where the  beginnings  of  socio-psychological  historical  compre- 
hension are  coincident  with  the  emancipation  of  individuality  from 
medieval  restraint,  in  order  to  enter  on  the  so-called  new  age  with 
the  more  rapid  process  of  its  own  differentiation. 

But  before  this  stage  is  reached,  centuries  have  elapsed,  and  cen- 
turies in  which  histnr>'  was  understood  only  in  the  individual- 
psychologic  sense,  merely  as  the  product  of  single  distinguished 
individuals.  And  correspondingly  the  forma  of  historical  tradition 
are  purely  indi\ndual.  Almost  everywhere  there  appear  two  forms 
which  may  bo  taken  as  typical,  —  genealogy  and  the  heroic  poem. 

A  characteristic  beginning!  Whence  arises  its  dual  nature?  In 
both  instances  we  are  concerned  with  the  memory  of  single  persons, 
particularly  of  ancestors.  But  in  the  one  case  the  barren  record  is 
token  from  the  purely  prosaic  reality  of  a  natural  pedigree,  in  the 
other  the  single  individual  is  selected  and  his  deeds  immortalized 
in  poetic  form  with  an  eTcaggerated  objectivity.  How  does  this 
difference  arise?  We  are  here  face  to  face  with  a  radical  division  in 
the  histrtrical  point  of  view,  one  which  occurs  in  all  ages  in  higher  as 
in  lower  stages  of  culture.  It  can  bo  characterized  as  the  difference 
bctircen  naiuratism  and  idealism.  In  the  first  instance  reality  ia 
followed  closely,  hidd  fast,  copied.  To  this  belong  the  rapid  offhand 
iketches,  the  journalism  of  to-day  in  so  far  as  it  3Pr^'cs  as  the  annal- 
isiie  medium  of  news;  and,  finally,  statistics.  In  the  other  ease 
there  inter^'enes  between  the  simultaneous  photographic  and  phono- 
graphic impre.'iwon  of  oeciirrences  and  their  collective  reproduction, 
timo,  and  with  time,  memory*.    Memory,  with  its  thousand  strange 
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a£80ciations,  abbreviating,  rounding  oflf,  and  admitting  of  outer' 
influences  and  inner  prejudices;  in  a  word,  memory  is  the  artist  that 
individualizes  and  remodels  its  subject.  For  what  else  is  idealism 
but  the  retrospective  treatment  of  a  theme  into  which  the  personal 
note  enters,  —  indeed  with  intention,  —  whereby  the  floodgates  are 
opened  to  the  whole  intellectual  current  of  personality  proper? 
Hence  in  higher  states  of  culture,  in  the  case  uf  didirrentiated  indi- 
viduals, the  personal  style  arises,  and  with  it  the  personal  work  of 
art;  while  in  lower  states  of  culture,  with  individuals  of  similar 
proportions,  and  from  the  Bimultanuoiis  work  of  the  many,  the  im- 
personal, the  typical  time-style  will  arise,  and  with  it  ihe  art  work 
of  this  particular  style. 

This  explains,  then,  for  the  beginnings  uf  historical  tradition  the 
growth  of  naturalistic  and  realistic  furm^i  nido  by  side.  As  a  natural- 
istic form  there  appears  by  preference  the  genealogy;  as  itieali&tic, 
the  heroic  poem.  Anil  with  this  the  roots  of  the  contention  of  ages 
are  laid  bare  m  Lo  whether  an  liistorical  work  is  a  wotk  of  art  or  nut. 
It  will  always  be  a  work  of  art.  in  so  far  as,  even  in  naturalistic  trana- 
misMon,  at  least  in  higher  cultural  stages,  the  influence  of  personal 
elements  cannot  be  avoided.  And  it  will  be  peculiarly  a  work  of  art 
OS  soon  as,  in  the  case  of  an  important  theme,  the  imagination  can 
bring  forth  a  composition  by  means  of  idealizing  retrospection.  So 
that,  when  the  de  lege  firfnda  is  uttered,  one  can  only  advise  that 
to  every  historical  work  of  our  time,  not  only  unconsciously  but 
consciously,  the  character  of  a  work  of  art  should  be  given. 

But  genealogy  and  the  epic  are  not  the  only  forms  of  individual- 
psychic  tradition.  Together  with  them  and  with  increasing  cultural 
growth  and  intellectual  leisure,  others  come  to  the  fore.  If  it  be 
possible  to  follow  the  progress  of  human  events  not  only  through 
the  forms  of  tradition,  as  required  in  genealogy  and  epic  poetry,  but 
more  intensively  by  means  of  the  written  letter,  the  chisel,  and  the 
stylus,  pedigrees  and  epics  will  be  superseded  —  ifj  indrcd,  they  do 
not  disappfjir  at  once  ^-  by  annals  and  chronicles.  And  even  these 
forms  aim  be  improved  upon.  In  the  hititory  of  cvoj^,'  human  com- 
munity, the  inevitable  moment  comes  in  which  reason,  based  on 
increasing  experience,  attempts  independently  to  classify  and  con- 
trol the  world  of  phenomena,  in  which  the  logical  conclusion  begins^ 
gradually  to  yield  to  induction,  and  the  miraculous  to  the  causal 
principle;  and  if,  nith  this,  there  begins  a  really  scientific  mastery 
of  the  outward  world,  then  this  too  takfs  hold  of  historical  tradi- 
tion.  And  the  direction  it  follows  is  both  naturalistic  and  idealistic. 

In  the  first  instance  tradition  is  ransacked  for  new  sources;  when 
found,  these  are  brought  to  light  in  a  clear-cut  lltcrarj*  form.  With 
untiring  zeal  the  whole  iieJd  is  worked  over,  and  a  careful  considera- 
tion of  isolated  events  is  entered  upon,  of  which  the  object  is  to  show 
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each  single  occurrence  to  be  indisputably  genuine;  it  is  then  polisliwl 
up,  rubbed  clear  of  its  rusty  cosing,  and  presented  to  tlie  world. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  is  great  need  for  the  enormous  accumu- 
lations of  the  classified  and  isolated  traditional  data  produced  by 
the  unceasing  mills  of  naturaUstio  criticism:  these  data  must  be 
turned  to  account  as  material  for  a  more  general  positive  structure 
of  histor>'  with  ita  divisions  and  emendations.  Of  course  this  is  to 
be  done  under  the  direction  of  on  authoritative  and  constructive 
mind,  and  not  without  the  aid  of  the  imagination.  How  else  is  a 
control  of  the  enormous  material  possible?  But  the  mere  memoriB- 
ing  of  detaUs  and  a  linking  together  of  particulars,  a.  handling  such  as 
was  referred  to,  is  clearly  proved  to  be  impossible.  It  is  nece^isary 
that  we  employ  some  means  of  mechanical  combination  of  the  parte 
of  the  huge  world  of  facts  which  knowledge  alone  can  supply,  cer- 
tain fonns  of  criticism  to  clasfdfy  the  mass  of  niaterial  and  thereby 
control  it.  And  naturally  this  constructive  criticism  must  deal  in 
the  Unit  place  with  individuals  who  may  still  be  considered  as  the 
only  fundamental  psychic  motor  powers  of  history.  If  thar  deeds, 
their  single  achievements,  and  the  collective  achievements  of  single 
persons,  —  If  these  can  be  regarded  as  parts  of  a  completed  serioe  of 
facta  in  ofTiclal  service  or  in  an  indepcjitlent  profession,  thoy  must 
be  grouped  according  to  a  Hystcm  wliich  does  not  overlook  the  uni- 
versal course  of  things  and  which  makes  the  whole  only  tbc  more 
intclli^blc.   This  is  tho  origin  of  pragmatics. 

But  the  Divide  el  impera  embraced  in  the  application  of  the  prag- 
matic principle  proves  itself  to  be  insufficient  in  the  face  of  the  mass 
of  traditional  material,  continually  increasing  in  scope  as  it  docs. 
Above  those  groups  which  pragmatism  has  thus  formed  to  facilitate 
the  handling  of  events,  above  the  whole  Bun*ey  of  heroic  deeds, 
inoidente  of  wars  or  diplomatic  negotiations,  we  see  apiiearing  by 
degrees  the  outlines  of  a  better  system  of  classification  of  material, 
a  system  which  groups  series  of  events  of  entire  ages  within  the 
domain  of  whole  nations  and  famiUes  of  nations;  as,  for  example, 
the  outlines  of  certain  oft-recurring  incidents  in  the  history  of  the 
Papacy,  or  the  types  of  similar  occurrences  in  the  development  of 
the  Prussian  monarchy,  or  the  main  characteristics  of  religious 
ovements  in  all  respects  alike  and  which  are  to  be  detected  in  the 

ty  of  all  denominations  of  Proteatantisni.  It  is  clearly  possible 
to  follow  these  also  in  the  paths  of  formative  criticism  far  bsyond 
the  simple  domain  of  pragmatism.  TTie  common  landmarks,  too,  of 
historical  happening,  especially  when  pragmatically  grouped,  can 
be  massed  together  on  tho  higher  plane.  With  this  accomplished, 
the  work  of  th(>  historian  begins  at  the  point  where  the  development 
of  the  so-called  historic  theory  of  ideas  sots  in.  The  term  "idea" 
arises  from  the  application  of  the  word  to  tho  historic  elements 
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common  to  the«c  masses,  so  that  the  idea  aaserts  itself  as  a  form 
of  higher  thought  integration.  And  in  Western  culture,  as  far  as 
invesligatinn  permits  of  a  time-limit,  it  is  in  its  purely  historio- 
p^phio  bt'Kinnings  to  l)c  first  found  in  the  hJBtorical  works  of  the 
last  half  of  the  eighteenth  century.*  One  naturally  asks  here,  had 
these  higher  forms  of  integration  from  the  beginning  a  closer  connec- 
tion with  the  naturalistic  or  idealistic  conception  of  history?  It  is  of 
interest  to  know  that  these  comparatively  abstract  forma  of  intel- 
lectual activity  had,  for  purely  paychotogical  reasons  at  first,  the 
closest  connection  with  idealistic  historical  description.  Allied  with 
tliis  is  the  fact  that  this  activity,  having  developed  along  quite 
primitive  lines  to  a  higher  plane,  was  yet  capable  of  assuming  at 
times  a  transcendental  character.  The  ideas  which  were  made  the 
basis  of  the  understanding  of  the  greatest  historical  concatenations 
by  isolation  and  abstraction  of  the  elements  common  to  them,  did 
not  appear  as  human  ideas,  but  were  rather  divine  powers  holding 
sway  behind  these  events,  permeating  and  deterniiniog  them,  as 
emanative  and  associative  forms  of  the  absolute  working  through  the 
fates  of  men.  It  was  a  .sort  of  idealistic  historical  treatment  which 
slowly  took  shaiie  in  (Jermany  in  the  course  of  the  sccoikI  half  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  which  then,  owing  to  SchoUing,  ]>a«»ed  over  into 
the  great  idealistic  philosophy  c^f  German  Romanticism,  to  which 
from  the  pt)iiit  of  view  of  the  profoundest  theory  of  life  Ranke 
paid  homage  as  long  as  he  lived,  and  which,  starting  from  all  these 
points  of  its  development,  become  a  constituent  part  of  all  the 
higher  historical  training  of  the  nineteenth  century. 

Meanwhile  the  strictly  epiatemological  character  of  the  theory  of 
the  idea  had  certainly  been  recognized,  and  not  least  clearly  at  the 
beginning  of  the  great  discussions  of  historical  methotia  in  the  early 
nineties  of  the  last  century,  and  which  have  not  yet  entirely  ceased. 
It  can  truly  be  said  ihat  to-day,  practically  no  one  believes  In  the 
transcendency  of  historical  ideas,  —  that  is,  not  fully,  nor  even  in 
the  Ranke  sense,  —  but  that,  on  the  other  hand,  the  usefulness  oE 
the  conceptions  contained  in  them  for  the  grouping  of  the  greater 
individual-psychic  series  of  events  is  generally  conceded. 

While  the  individual -psycho  logical  treatment  of  history  has  been 
thus  gradually  develujied  t«  the  state  of  perfection  which  marks  it 
to-day,  it  had  long  had  its  limito,  and,  as  far  as  the  main  prin- 
ciples of  historical  comprehension  are  eoneeiTied,  its  substitution 
in  the  form  of  socio- psychological  treatment  bad  begun  and  had  been 
proved  to  be  necessary. 

In  the  course  of  the  latter  part  of  the  seventeenth,  but  more 
especially  in  the  eighteenth  and  nineteenth  centuries,  all  the  penploa 

'  Cf.  of  fpcent  date.  HeusBi.  Churrh  HUtanjand  Ua  Writing.  Joh&nn  Lorcns 
von  Mosheiioa,  Uotha,  1904. 
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of  Western  Ewropcan  culture  passed  through  stage's  in  which  the 
most  marked  psychic  differentiations  took  place  in  the  individual 
members  of  these  communities.  A  certain  time-spirit  dominated 
all  these  nations  in  which  the  civilization  of  the  now  Amcncan 
world  had  its  origin;  it  is  the  spirit  which  may  rightly  be  called  that 
of  subjectivity.  Not  uniformity,  but  variety  of  the  8ubiecti%*e  per- 
fection of  the  indi\'idual,  is  the  ideal  of  to-<lay.  And  the  collective 
culture  of  our  time  rests  on  vast  working  corporations  of  individuals 
who  are  no  less  vastly  differentiated  each  in  themselves. 

For  us  it  is  a  well-known  state  of  affairs,  this  product  of  nervous 
activity  which  has  characterized  the  last  sbc  or  seven  /generations, 
and  it  is  superfluous  to  deacribe  it  in  detail.  But  it  would  not  be 
inappropriate  to  trace  once  and  for  all,  logically  and  clearly,  the 
consequences  of  these  changes  as  well  for  the  nharacter  of  historical 
science  of  the  present  as  for  that  of  the  immediate  future.  The 
result  is  that  for  such  a  time  as  this  only  that  kind  of  hwtorical 
comprehension  is  adequate  which,  side  by  side  with  the  individual- 
psychoIoRical,  admits  also  the  socio-psychological  tre-atmeni,  the 
consideration  of  the  evolution  of  the  collective  psychic  products 
of  human  communities  —  a  treatment  which  does  not  merely  allude 
occasionally  to  this  admis.sion,  but  maintains  consistently  and 
unconditionally,  that  for  every  case  of  historical  investigation  the 
socio-paychological  forces  are  the  stronger,  and  therefore  those  that 
properly  determine  the  course  of  things;  that,  consequently,  they 
include  the  operation  of  the  indi^-idual-psychic  forces.  Granted  that 
this  is  the  universal  formulation  of  the  now  necessary  point  of  \*iew 
as  it  is  carried  out  to-day  not  only  in  the  field  of  historiography  (in 
some  instances  with  a  clear  insight  into  its  consequences) ,  but  as  seen 
in  the  now  sciences  and  new  methods  which  it  has  made  to  bear  fruit, 
for  example,  sociology,  or  prehistoric  excavations;  yet  it  would  be 
a  mistake  to  assume  that  the  revolution  in  this  direction  took  place 
suddenly  or  that  it  has  even  now  reached  its  completion.  Rather 
has  it  gone  forward  slowly  in  the  course  of  at  least  a  cpntur>'  and  a 
half,  if  we  reckon  according  to  events  in  Germany.  And  the  resulting 
views  have  been  shown,  though  in  steady  conflict  with  the  older 
in di-vidual -psychic  opinions,  to  be  invincible  in  spit^  of  the  murks  of 
immaturity  and  a  lack  of  definiteness  borne  on  their  face.  They 
stand  forth,  nevertheless,  with  a  breadth,  a  logical  cohesion,  and  an 
inward  completeness,  which  it  has  been  beyond  the  power  of  the 
bitterest  hostility  to  weaken  or  to  remove. 

If  I  carry  the  study  further  to  the  contemplation  of  the  evolution 
of  Germany,  because  this  is  most  familiar  to  me,  and  heeause,  I 
believe,  by  keeping  to  a  narrower  limit,  in  the  short  time  assigned 
me  we  may  gain  greater  clearness  and  a  more  plastic  form,  I  mxist 
not  fail  to  mention  the  honored  name  of  Herder,  the  hundredth 
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anniverEary  of  whose  death  has  just  been  fittingly  observed  by 
Germans  throughout  the  world.  In  the  reatin  of  Germanic  cultures, 
and  even  beyond  it,  Herder  stands  as  the  creator  of  the  conception 
"  folk-soul "  (the  psyche  of  the  masses).  He  was  tbe  iirst  to  admit  the 
importance  of  the  socio-psychic  demands  for  the  proper  hititohcal 
comprehension  of  the  most  important  of  all  human  communities,  — 
nations,  —  and  to  draw  from  t^ese  the  necessary  conclusions.  He 
did  it,'  not  in  a  cahn^  entirely  eniotiouless,  and  intellectual  spirit 
of  reeearcfa,  but  rather  by  leaps,,  and  with  all  the  enthusiasm  of 
t.he  explorer.  His  was  a  psychic  attitude  toward  the  new-found 
inexhaustible  material  of  the  socio-i>syphic  inter-relations.  But  to 
reproach  Herder  on  this  score  would  betray  an  extremely  small 
socio-pBychic  understanding.  When  communitiee  have  made  rapid 
progress  toward  a  higher  spiritual  existence,  it  in  not  in  a  rational 
nuuuoer  or  with  purely  intellectual  age-marks  of  the  thought  or  pro- 
oofls.  Rather  with  youthful  feelings  of  anticipation,  with  an  ecstatic 
presentiment  of  dimly  felt  combinations,  are  the  portals  of  a  new 
epoch  entered.  Science  becomes  a  prophecy,  philosophy  turns  to 
poetical  metaphysics.  That  was  the  character  of  the  great  German 
period  of  subjectivity  that  began  nith  Klopstock,  and  ended  in  the 
spreading  of  the  branches  of  the  philos-ophy  of  identity  —  the  period 
to  which  Herder,  as  one  of  its  first  great  phenomena,  belongs.  There- 
fore Herder's  enthusiastic  grasp  of  the  socia-psychic  elements  of  his- 
t-ory  does  not  stand  alone.  It  is  the  property  of  the  whole  epoch  and 
dominates  the  characteristic  movement  of  the  time  —  romanticism. 
The  advance  step  in  all  this  was  a  clearer  view  of  the  vast  combin- 
ations of  the  phenomena  of  the  irtasn-psyche  —  an  advance  which 
brtJught  one  to  describe  vital  points  poetically,  in  part  or  wholly  so. 
But  there  was  not  the  clear  comprehension  of  the  constituent  ele- 
ments of  the  masH-psyrMc  or  even  of  the  elomentar>'  disentangling 
of  combined  phenomena. 

It  has  been  reserved  to  the  so-called  history-of-civilization  methltd 
to  attempt  the  description  of  soeio-psychic  phenomena,  and  Freytag, 
Riehl,  even  Burckhardt,  devoted  themselves  to  this  task.  Since  the 
last  decade  of  the  last  century,  however,  this  method  has  gradually 
grown  out  of  date. 

Tliat  no  progress  was  made  in  historical  method  during  a  long 
period  may  be  traced  to  the  existence  of  too  great  a  mass  of  material 
to  deal  with.  To  this  another  cause  must  be  added.  The  first  great 
subjective  period,  which  had  begun  ^ith  1750.  ended  about  1S20,  at 
latest  183D;  then  about  1870  to  18S0anothcrepoch  begins,  the  second 
period  of  subjectivism.  In  the  interval,  however  (since  1S20.  at 
least),  the  conquests  of  the  first  period  began  to  be  not  bo  much 
developed  as  intdlectuaUzed.  Enthuaiasm  yielded  to  reflection,  the 
I  Sm  biB  fdtat  concerning  the  Hittcry  o/  Mankind, 
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anticipative  comprehension  of  rationalism.  It  is  the  rebound  in 
which,  in  the  domain  of  natural  science,  the  period  of  natural  philo- 
sophy was  replaced  by  the  recent  development,  of  mechanics;  the 
change  by  which,  in  the  field  of  mental  sciences,  the  old  rationalism 
of  the  Aufktarung,  as  it  had  been  developed  in  the  Renemtions  follow- 
ing 1680,  again  became  conspicuous,  though  with  alterations.  The 
outcome  of  this  movement  in  the  science  of  history,  which  had  run 
aground  in  the  impotent  epifronlsm  of  art  and  poetr\',  as  in  the  bar- 
ren historicism  nf  thp  mental  sciences  of  the  period  of  1860  to  1S70, 
waa  the  reappearance  of  thp  individual -psychological  method.  But 
the  socio-psychologieal  point  of  view  vras  not  yt-x  sufficiently  well 
grounded  t^  maintain  its  su[>renmcy.  In  the  nonipetition  of  these 
rival  influences,  Rankc  grew  to  be  a  master  of  his  art.  This  coinci- 
dence, in  a  certain  sense  most  fortunate,  and  at  all  events  peculiar 
in  it5  way,  gives  to  him  and  his  worita  a  position  all  their  own.  The 
individual-pByehoIogic  point  of  new  now  gains  the  nseendency 
more  completely,  though  not  bo  much  because  of  Rankc  as  of  his 
disciples,  especially  Von  Syhcl.  There  waa  no  longer  any  particular 
importance  attached  to  the  efforts  of  those  who  thought  and  woriced 
according  to  the  history-of-civilization  method;  these  were  not 
opposed  because  they  were  not  considered  as  of  more  than  passing 
significance.  It  waa  a  time  of  almost  purely  political  acti>*ity:  the 
nation  yearned  with  everj*  fibre  of  its  soul  for  the  long-coveted  polit- 
ical unity.  Such  works  as  the  political  history  of  the  old  German  em- 
pire by  Giesebrecht,  or  Droysen's  History  of  Prussian  Polity,  may  be 
cited  63  important  phenomena  in  this  connection.  TiNTiy  should  they 
not  have  preferred  political  history  —  which,  to  a  certain  extent,  was 
the  individual-psychologic  method  —  to  all  other  forms  of  history? 
This  explains  for  the  most  part  the  fact  that  the  advance  in  the 
sncio-peychologicfti  interpretation  of  events,  made  in  the  mean  time 
by  other  peoples,  for  example,  the  French  in  the  philosophy  of 
Camt«,  met  with  small  acceptance  in  Germany. 

But  the  la-It  decades  of  the  nineteenth  century  brought  the  re- 
hound.  The  years  1870  and  1871  released  men  from  their  great 
anxieties  concerning  the  national  life  and  unity;  the  development 
of  internal  culture  comes  prominently  now  to  the  front,  .^nd  that 
happened  at  the  very  dawn  of  a  new  period  of  modem  ps^'chic 
existence.  The  rise  of  political  economy  and  technology,  the  rapid 
development  of  freedom  of  trade  all  over  the  globe,  the  victories  of 
3cience  in  the  realm  of  nature,  even  to  penetrating  into  the  confines 
of  the  inner  life:  all  of  this  and  a  host  of  other  lew  important  phe- 
nomena yielded  an  untold  amount  of  new  stimuli  and  possibilities 
of  association,  and  with  that  an  unheard-of  extension  of  psychic 
activity  as  then  existing.  But  of  this  more  in  another  lecture.  The 
result  was  a  marked  differentiation  of  tntetleetual  acU'vity,  and  with 
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it  the  renewed  and  cleteriiiininK  advance  of  the  Bocio-peychic  ele- 
ments. This  was  evuh-ni  along  Ihe  wholo  line  of  aeieniifie  endeavor, 
eepeciaily  in  the  rise  of  sociology'  and  anthropology  during  the  laat 
dei^ades,  with  their  far-reaching  consoqucncra  and  accompanying, 
phenomena.  In  the  domain  of  history,  this  meant  a  fre^h  start  in 
the  writing  of  histories  of  civilization  in  so  far  as  the  development 
of  method  was  enprgetically  taken  in  hand;  description  alone  was 
no  longer  the  watchword,  but  an  intelligent  comprehension. 

It  wos  now  a  question  of  following  up  the  complex  phenomena  of 
the  soeio-psychic  life,  the  working  out  of  the  Ho-called  national  soul 
in  its  elementary  parts.  The  first  aiep  on  tliis  path  would  necessarily 
lead  to  the  immediate  analyas  of  the  phenomena  that  appeared 
within  the  existence  of  great  communities  of  men,  that  is  to  say, 
chiefly  of  nations.  Hence  the  proving  and  detailed  characterization 
of  socio-psyohic  eras  within  tbia  domain:  this  was  the  next  step.  We 
can  see  how  this  was  done  by  Burc^khardt  who,  in  his  history  of  the 
culture  of  the  Renaissance,  was  the  first  !o  point  out  the  great 
psychic  difference  between  the  so-called  Middle  Ages  and  the  periods 
of  higher  culture.  Thus  a  master  hand  determined  and  depicted  one 
of  the  most  marked  phases  in  the  rhythniie  movement  of  the  culture- 
epochs  of  a  nation.  From  this  point  the  way  must  lead  on  to  a 
statement  of  the  counse  of  a  whole  series  of  cultural  ages,  ITiis  has 
been  attempted  in  my  (JtTnuin  Hisl-nry. 

But  this  18  only  the  beginning  of  an  intensive  socio-psychologieal 
method.  In  this  blocking  out  of  the  culture-epochs,  the  elements  of 
the  soeio-psychic  tnovetnenis,  as  such,  arf;  not  analyzed,  bui  simply 
touched  upon,  and  the  time  indicated  in  which  great  movements 
find  their  origin.  When  this  is  once  well  done,  the  tjuestion  arises 
whether  for  those  ages  of  culture  there  is  one  common  underlying 
psychic  mechanism,  and  if  so.  of  what  nature  it  is,  and  what  is  the 
aggregate  of  these  underKHng.  yet  apparent,  paychifi  elements.  .\nd 
if  these  problems  are  solved,  there  appears  further  a  last  yet  perhaps 
provisional  question,  namely,  whether  the  paychie  elements  referred 
to  are  really  elementary  in  the  sense  that  they  are  to  be  found  in  the 
results  of  modern  psychology  as  liitherto  known. 

This  is  not  the  place  to  analyze  or  attempt  to  solve  the  questions 
thus  raised;  but  the  means  of  finding  an  answer  will  be  pointed  out 
in  the  later  lectures,  at  least  in  so  far  as  to  prove  that,  for  the 
mechanism  of  the  great  aocio-psychic  movements,  the  same  elements 
and  laws  hold  good  of  which  proof  is  given  in  recent  psychological 
investigation,  and  with  that  of  the  discover}'  of  the  elementary 
psychic  energj-  proper  to  the  hi8t()rical  movement.  At  this  point 
thero  arises^  in  consequence  of  the  preceding  statement,  another 
question.  If  modem  historical  science  would  penetrate  to  the  inner- 
most springs  of  universal  history,  find  them  to  be  in  oert«in  psychic 
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conditions,  does  it  act  thus  in  conformity  with  tho  universal  t^ndea- 
cie8  of  the  time,  and  has  it  accordingly  the  prospect  of  a  wholesome 
duration  and  development?  Here  is  the  first  difficulty  to  be  solved. 
The  second  is  as  follows:  if  modern  historical  science  as  thus  set 
forth  is  in  accord  with  the  spirit  of  the  time,  what  is  then  ita  rela- 
tion to  and  effect  on  other  sciences? 

For  those  who  arc  acquainted  with  intellectual  movements  of 
Western  Europe,  the  first  question  —  that  a  more  intensive  study 
of  all  phenomena,  a  closer  acquaintance  with  nature  —  is  easy  enough 
to  answer.  An  impression  which  at  first  took  hold  of  the  external 
phenomena  with  a  certainty  of  touch  hitherto  unknown  was  followed 
in  the  field  of  mental  sciences  and  imagination  by  a  psychological 
impresjsionism  that  discovered  and  revealed  the  depths  of  ihe  psychic 
life  which  till  now  had  lain  concealed  under  the  threshold  of  con- 
sciousnesi).  The  spirit  brought,  in  regard  to  natural  sciences,  an 
intensity  of  observation  which  appeared  almost  to  threaten  those 
mechanical  theories  which,  during  centuries  of  energetic  research, 
bad  stood  as  true  and  sufficient  for  all  further  progress  in  investiga- 
tion. In  this  course  of  psychic  progress  the  historical  science  of 
socio- psychology  takes  its  place  as  a  matter  of  course;  it  is  nothing 
but  the  application  of  greater  intensity  of  observation  to  historical 
material.  And  there  is  prospect,  therefore,  of  a  further  development 
of  this  idea,  not  only  on  Western  and  Middle  European  soil,  but 
since  the  new  psychic  existence  is  due  chiefiy  to  the  vast  extension 
of  association  and  stimuli  which  arise  from  the  new  technical,  eco- 
nomic, and  social  culture,  it  will  establish  itself  everywhere  where 
Western  civilization  prevails,  as  is  actually  being  shown  to-day  in  the 
New  World  and  in  Japan. 

If  sooio-psychologicfll  history  is  of  such  growing  importance,  the 
more.  then,  does  its  relationship  to  other  sciences  call  for  considera- 
tion, even  though  but  few  words  can  be  devoted  to  it. 

Foremost  and  clearest  is  its  connection  with  psychology.  History 
in  itself  is  nothing  but  applied  psychology.  Hence  we  must  look  to 
theoretical  psychology  to  give  us  the  clue  to  its  true  interpretation. 

How  often,  indeed,  has  not  psychology  been  named  the  me- 
chanics of  mental  science,  in  particular  of  the  science  of  history? 
But  the  appreciation  of  this  connection  and  the  practical  applica- 
tion of  it  are  quite  different  things.  For  the  latter  it  is  necessary 
that  the  study  of  historical  phenomena  be  extended  to  the  moat 
elementary  occurrences  and  processes,  —  even  those  pmcesses  with 
which  psychology  has  primarily  to  do.  It  is  cliaracteristic  of  the 
progress  of  science  during  the  period  of  subjectivism  of  about  1750 
or  that  at  the  beginning,  at  least,  neither  historj'  nor  psychology 
waa  understood.  Of  how  Uttle  importance  was  psychology  when 
books  like  Creutzer's  E»9Qy  on  theSoui  and  the  fruitful  but  primitive 
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joumaliam  of  tho  dccadps  of  sentimentalisin  and  the  "Sturm  und 
Drang  "  periods  tried  at  icost  to  ect  it  free  from  the  old  IradiunQal 
metaphysical  theories.  A  universal  genius  like  Kant  was  right  to 
refrain  from  taking  part  in  such  primitive  beginnings,  and  this  stage 
of  philosophy  corresponded  to  that  of  history. 

Psychology  and  historical  science  begin  to  approach  each  other 
about  ISOO,  under  the  influence  of  the  new  ideas  of  the  time;  but 
they  were  as  yet  for  from  meeting;  between  them  still  lay  heavy 
and  bulky  masses  of  scientifically  unanatyzed  psychic  matter. 

How  different  it  is  to-day  in  the  first  decade  of  a  new  period  of 
subjectivism,  which  in  so  many  of  tt9  parts  seems  to  be  a  restora- 
tion of  the  old,  only  tn  a  higher  stage  of  development.  To-^lay  psy- 
chology looks  back  on  two  generations  of  investigators,  who  delivered 
it  from  the  deadly  grasp  of  metaphysics  and  made  it  an  independent 
science.  Wundt  followed  Herbart.  And  now  a  younger,  a  third, 
generation  is  at  work  perfecting  and  amplifying  the  results  obtained. 
llieee  results,  however  they  may  vary  and  become  matters  of  dis- 
pute, according  to  tho  direction  of  investigation,  permit  a  profound 
insight  into  the  legitimate  course  of  individual-peyohic  life,  such  as 
was  denied  to  our  predecessors.  The  meat  important  results  of  all 
this  investigation  for  the  historical  student  are  recorded  in  the 
works  of  Wundt,  Kbbinghaun,  Mtinsterberg,  Lipps,  —  collections  of 
data  which  have  already  become  indispensable  fo  the  allied  sciences. 

This  is  a  condition  of  things  extremely  helpful  to  historical  science 
in  the  soeio-psychie  dircciinn.  If  one  penetrates  into  the  depths  of 
historic  causation,  it  will  be  found  that  psychology  has  prepared 
the  way  and  has  become  a  safe  guide  to  the  historian,  who  wishes  to 
make  known  his  discoveries  in  formulae  in  which  they  may  be  fitly 
expressed. 

In  this  way  psychology  and  historical  science  entered  into  partner- 
ship. The  partition  between  them  is  giving  way,  and  certainly  one 
may  say  —  if  it  may  thus  be  expressed  —  that  peychologj*  increas- 
ingly serves  as  a  mechanical  force  to  history. 

But  the  relations  of  the  two  sciences  arc  by  no  means  thus  com- 
pletely described.  Just  as  along  with  the  psychologj*  of  the  normal 
adult  there  must  be  kept  in  mind  that  of  childhood  and  old  age  in 
order  that  the  antithetic  character  of  all  psyehic  prucessce,  the 
full  extent  and  the  whole  circle  of  the  potentiality  of  the  human 
psyche,  as  far  as  the  individual  is  concerned,  may  be  appreciated 
and  the  corresponding  btnlogiral  functions  be  obaen*ed,  so  it  is 
necessary  to  obtain  a  full  comprehension  of  the  meaning  of  the 
socio- psychologies  I  process  in  history  in  order  to  proceed  in  a  man- 
ner quite  analogous,  In  this  instance  psychology  is  dependent  on 
hiatorj',  and  only  from  an  intensive  investigation  of  the  cultural 
periods  of  mankind  as  a  whole  are  the  data  attainEU)le  which  will 
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^nble  one  to  r«cognir.«  the  antithetic  tendencies  of  thf>  human 
mind  in  its  whole  empiric  compass. 

Thus  wo  get  a  starting-point  from  which  th«  relation  of  modem 
htatorical  sctcnce  to  the  other  mental  sciences  may  be  explained. 
These  may  be  divided  into  applied,  sueh  as  theolog:^',  jurisprudence, 
political  economy,  politics,  etc,  and  into  conatitutive,  history  of 
language,  literature,  art,  etc.  It  is  clear  that  the  constitutive  branches 
simply  disappear  as  parts  of  modem  historical  science.  For  if  the 
latter  concerns  itself  with  the  inreatigation  of  the  dominating  social 
psyche  of  the  times  in  question,  and  u*ith  its  changing  forms  during 
the  various  ages  of  culture,  it  can  only  do  this  by  taking  a  survey  of 
all  its  embodiments  in  histon.*  from  lime  to  time.  These  are  to  be 
foimd  in  language,  in  poetry,  and  art  (that  ia,  style),  in  science  and 
philosophy,  the  climax  of  intellectual  attainment,  argumentation, 
etc.  .\ml  correspondingly,  socio-psycholngical  history  t.s  the  universal 
foundation  of  all  these  sciences,  and  these  are  related  to  it  as  ampli- 
fying and  special  sciences.  But  even  more  is  the  case  with  relation 
to  the  applied  mental  sciences.  For  the  latter,  which  have  reference 
to  a  certain  ^ven  psyche  of  a  certain  cultural  period,  require  a  gen- 
eral knowledge  of  this  period,  which  leads  to  the  socio-psychological 
science  of  history. 

Historical  science  therefore  plays  a  double  part:  (1)  as  the  basis 
of  the  practical  as  of  the  theoretical  mental  sciences,  and  (2)  as 
stimulus  to  an  historical  method  within  the  range  of  psj-chology.  It 
is  a  position  which  is  quite  normally  conditioned  by  the  fact  that 
psychic  movements  pass,  as  regards  time,  far  more  rapidly  than 
phj'sical  movements,  and  that  the  change  appears  to  us  qualitatively 
different  on  that  account.  If  in  their  relations  the  psychic  develop- 
ments of  a  given  time  had  corresponded  to  the  physical,  only  one 
mechanism  would  be  needed  to  dominate  them  both;  for  they 
would  have  shown  a  hundred  thousand  and  more  years  ago  the 
same  character  as  they  show  in  the  traditional  records  of  to-day. 
Now  it  Is  well  known  that  where  the  conception  of  life  is  in  question, 
this  is  not  the  case;  for  example,  in  animal  and  plant  organisms.  In 
human  life,  that  i«,  in  history,  a  moment  of  much  quicker  change 
of  phenomena  inlcrv'cnes.  How  is  it  to  be  controlled?  It  can  only 
happen  in  that  psychology  as  a  psychological  mechanLtm  is  allied 
with  a  functional  idea  of  the  time  and  becomes  at  once  variable.  And 
this  functional  idea  historical  .science  must  supply.  Through  this  it 
grows  to  be  an  evolutionistic  paychotogy  fully  suited  to  the  actual 
course  of  things  and  as  such  the  basis  of  mental  sciences,  both 
theoretical  and  applied. 

Is  not  the  relation  of  the  historical  to  tiatural  science  determined 
by  the  last  few  remarks,  even  if  these  are  only  general  propositions? 
I  think  so.  If  one  does  not  indeed  include  physics  and  chemistry  in 
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the  historic  point  of  view,  —  sciences  the  objects  of  which  belong  to 
the  passing  moment.  However,  if  one  does  this,  nothing  remains  but 
to  admit  that  there  are  biological  agencies  even  in  inorganic  nature; 
with  this  we  are  driven  out  of  the  sphere  of  science  into  the  atmo- 
spher^of  hypothetic  philosophy,  into  metaphysical  mode  of  thought. 
It  is  not  necessary  to  transcend  the  bounds  of  our  subject,  to  pass 
over  the  border-line  that  divides  philosophy  and  science.  But  one 
thing  has  been  determined  by  these  reflections,  —  that  the  modem 
science  of  history  has  opened  up  for  itself  a  vastly  greater  field  of 
endeavor  and  conflict,  and  that  it  will  require  thousands  of  diligent 
workers  and  creative  minds  to  open  up  its  rich  and  in  many  respects 
unknown  regions,  and  to  cultivate  them  successfully. 
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In  the  recorded  history  of  the  human  race  the  period  known  as 
medieval  history  occupies,  as  its  name  indicates,  an  int4;miRdiat« 
place.  If  we  leave  uul  of  account  that  portion  of  our  long  pof^t  whirh 
must  be  reconstructed  by  infcrc^nce  from  a  study  of  surviving  primi- 
tive man,  or  from  monuments  and  arcba^ilogical  remains,  and  limit 
the  meaning  of  the  term  "  recorded  history  "  to  that  history  which 
has  been  rccnnicd  in  books  and  written  documents,  then  the  period 
of  the  Middle  Ages  occupies  what  may  be  called  the  middle  third  of 
recorded  history.  The  general  problem  which  this  portion  of  the 
field  presents  to  students  of  medieval  history  is  obvious.  The  results 
of  ancient  cJWUjiation  furnish  our  starting-point.  With  these  in 
hand  it  is  our  business  to  show  how  they  were  transformed  under 
the  influence  of  new  conditions,  how  new  forces  entered  the  field, 
what  new  institutions  arose,  in  what  way  and  to  what  extent  ciWliza- 
tion  recovered  its  losses  by  the  way  and  became  more  divertiificd  and 
enriched,  and  iinally  to  put  our  rchultfi  iu  such  shape  that  they  may 
serve  to  explain  the  beginnings  of  modeni  history  and  to  furnish 
the  key  to  many  of  its  difHculties.  It  is  our  business  Jirst  of  all  to 
find  out  the  facts  as  they  actually  were,  in  so  far  as  this  can  be  done, 
to  indicate  carefully  the  exact  degree  of  our  knowledge,  and  finally 
on  the  basis  of  tills  knowledge  to  construct  a  continuous  and  com- 
prehensive nanalive  of  the  whole  period  in  order  to  set  forth  the 
results  which  have  been  reached. 

But  looked  at  more  Mpecifically  as  a  field  of  tnvcsttgatlon  medieval 
history,  or  at  least  the  first  half  of  It,  has  enjoyed  one  great  advantage 
over  other  periods.  The  history  of  the  Teutonic  tribes,  and  especially 
of  the  great  race  the  Franks,  who  dominated  Europe  for  some  cen- 
turies and  whose  institutions  native  and  acquired  lie  at  the  founda- 
tion of  all  later  constitutions,  belongs  at  once  to  the  national  history 
of  the  two  peoples  who  have  been  the  leaders  of  modern  historical 
scholarahip,  Germany  and  France.  It  has  followed  from  this  fact 
that  the  history  of  that  targe  portion  of  tho  continent  which  was 
included  in  the  Empire  of  the  Franks  has  been  explored  with  micrc^ 
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scopic  care  from  various  points  of  viev  and  with  mulually  conectiDg 
natural  bias.  We  maj-,  I  think,  say  with  truth  that  there  i&  no  other 
considerable  portion  of  history,  ancient  or  modem,  that  has  been 
as  yet  investigated  with  such  minuteness  as  that  which  embraces 
the  history  of  Europe  from  the  beginning  of  the  fifth  century  to  the 
end  of  the  ninth,  and  we  may  add  that,  as  a  natural  result,  regarding 
all  questions  of  importance  in  this  field  there  is  now  a  nearly  or 
qmte  general  cougensus  of  opinion  among  scholars. 

In  saying  this  I  do  not  mean  to  assert,  of  course,  anything  like 
absolute  agreement.  Probably  it  would  be  difficult  to  find  any 
single  point  of  importance  on  which  some  scholar  of  reputation  does 
not  stand  for  an  opinion  cf  his  own.  But  I  do  mean  to  say  that  there 
has  now  been  fonned  a  definite  body  of  opinion  on  all  the  essential 
facts  of  both  political  and  institutional  history  during  that  period 
in  which  the  great  body  of  scholars  are  agreed.  Nor  do  I  mean  that 
these  conclusions  will  not  be  attacked  in  the  future.  Aberrations 
from  them,  heretical  attacks  on  them  we  might  perhaps  call  them, 
will  occur  now  and  again,  and  their  effect  will  be  to  correct  mattere 
of  detail,  to  rearrange  emphasis  on  particular  points,  or  to  bring  into 
the  field  some  muior  force  or  circuiustauce  overlooked;  but  it  is 
hardly  likely  now  that  this  body  uf  conclusion  can  be  seriously 
called  in  question;  it  is  more  likely  that  dissenting  opinions  will  in 
the  future  find  even  less  support  tlian  they  do  at  present.  Nor  is  it 
probable  that  those  lines  of  work  of  which  I  shall  speak  later  as 
likely  to  lead  to  the  largest  new  results  can  modify  our  present 
conclusions  in  any  revolutionary  way. 

A  concrete  example  may  show  more  clearly  exactly  what  and  how 
much  I  mean.  At  first  sight  there  would  seem  t«  be  no  topio  of  history 
in  regard  to  which  opinion  is  lt%8  settled  than  that  of  the  origin  and 
Cormatinn  of  feudalism.  It  would  seem  to  be  a  subject  on  which  the 
greatest  diversity  of  \-iew  prevails,  and  in  which  there  is  an  almost 
inextricable  confusion  of  theories  and  oven  of  statements  of  fact. 
But  this  would  be  a  superficial  view  only,  A  careful  comparative 
examination  of  the  whole  field  would  nhow  that  in  the  last  twenty 
years  the  opinion  of  those  who  have  most  carefully  siuditKl  the 
subject  has  practically  settled  down  on  a  certain  line  of  explanation 
which  may  now  be  definitely  called  the  orthodox  doctrine  of  the 
origin  and  formation  of  feudalism.  The  long  controversy  between 
the  first  scientific  studeotB  of  the  subject,  Waltz  and  Roth,  which 
once  seriously  divided  opinion,  is  practically  settlod  in  so  far  as  it 
concerns  fundamentals.  Individual  students  whoso  opinions  are 
entitled  to  the  greatest  respect  may  hold  peculiar  views  on  a  single 
point,  like  the  ^iew  of  Professor  Bnmner  on  the  ori^n  of  vassalage, 
but  they  influence  the  prevailing  opinion  very  little  or  not  at  all. 
Professor  Flach  is  searching  the  whole  field  with  great  care,  and 
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announcing  somewhat  revolutiooan*  views,  but  he  is  making  no 
converts.  The  influence  o(  economic  factors  in  the  grow-th  of  feudalism 
and  the  relation  of  the  eoonomic  institutions  which  they  produced 
to  those  more  atrictly  political,  produced  chiefly  by  a  different  set 
of  causes,  have  long  been  a  difficult  puzzle  and  a  source  of  confusion; 
but  theac  two  great  sidea  of  feudalism  have  now  been  given  their 
proper  place  side  by  side  and  their  proper  share  in  the  common 
result.  Their  relation  no<Kl  no  longer  be  a  source  of  mis  understanding 
to  one  who  takes  both  sided  equally  into  account.  It  is  difficult  to 
see  from  what  source  or  in  what  way  the  prevailing  line  of  explana- 
tion of  the  origin  of  feudalism  is  to  be  successfully  attacked  in  any 
essential  point.  Minor  points  remain  to  be  cleared  up,  new  light  wili 
be  thrown  on  many  details,  changes  of  emphasis  will  occur,  but  no 
man  can  hope  to  undo  the  work  of  Waitz  and  Roth,  of  Fustel  de 
Cotilanges  and  Brunner,  or  seriously  reform  the  common  result 
which  they  have  created.  ^  It  is  agreement  of  this  sort  which  I  would 
assert  to  be  practically  final,  and  disagreement  of  this  sort  which,  I 
would  declare,  does  not  affect  practical  unanimity  of  opinion. 

In  view  of  this  condition  of  things,  which  I  believe  will  be  more 
clearly  recognized  the  more  carefully  the  situation  is  considered, 
I  should  like  in  all  earnestness  to  raise  the  question  whether  the 
time  has  not  now  come  when  the  main  force  of  our  vig^^rous  and 
advancing  historical  effort  should  be  turned  into  some  other  portion 
of  the  field;  whether  scholarly  work  in  the  first  half  of  medieval 
history  is  not  likely  to  find  itself  more  and  more  shut  Mp  to  the  study 
of  minute  facts,  which  are,  it  may  be,  interesting  in  themselves, 
but  of  no  essential  influence  on  the  real  current  of  affairs.  If  this  is 
true,  and  the  students  of  medieval  history  continue  in  the  future 
aa  they  have  in  the  past  to  spend  (heir  chief  effort  in  this  field,  are 
we  not  nmning  some  risk  of  that  danger  which  seems  to  threaten 
every  science  at  some  period  of  its  history,  the  danfier  of  the  develop- 
ment of  a  more  or  lees  barren  scholasticism,  of  magnifying  method 
into  the  all  important  thing  without  reference  to  the  result  to  be 
reached,  of  considering  the  establishment  of  the  fact  to  be  the  end 
of  all  effort,  regardless  of  the  use  to  which  it  can  be  put  when  we  have 
found  out  what  tt  is.  It  is  not  the  place  here  to  call  attention  to  the 
few  and  not  as  yet  imporlanl  signs,  which  I  think  can  even  now  be 
detected,  of  the  ajiproach  of  this  danger.  Suggestion  rather  than 
a^vment  is  the  purpose  of  this  paper.  And  the  first  suggestion 
which  I  would  make  is  this:  have  we  not  now  reached  the  point 

'  f^iiHi  A  stnt4'm('nt  in  regard  to  the  nmhable  reetiltaof  fiitura  iawstigatinn  witl 
be  thuiiifht  by  mimy  «f»mi*whnt  hnnnraotM.  In  »t>  far.  however,  aa  objwtion  may 
take  a  9|H<cific  form,  etlhcr  now  or  In  cite  future,  it  wiU  b«  found,  I  tluiik,  to  be 
dufi  to  an  opinion  llint  Rom<>  mndiDcntion  nf  dftail  ought,  to  bi>  ronHidcred  a  niodi- 
ficatlon  of  fiimliuui-nt aid-  Mv  irtat^in«tit  really  meaiu  that  Hucli  an  opLDlOQ  la 
likely  lo  remaiD  iodi^'idual  and  not  to  become  Keaerol. 
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in  our  study  of  the  first  lialf  of  tke  Middle  Ages  when  we  should 
expect  and  encourage,  as  the  next  step  in  advance,  cou&tiuctive 
rather  than  analj'tical  work? 

Now  1  believe  there  is  no  student  of  history  who  will  assert  that 
the  establishment  of  the  fact  as  the  result  of  a  special  investigation 
is  the  ultimate  object  of  historical  study.  However  Rieat  may  be  the 
inlellectufti  pleasure  of  the  discovery  of  the  hitherto  unknown  fact 
by  a  truly  scientihc  process  —  and  there  are  few  greater  —  and 
however  great  the  consequent  temptation  to  regard  the  process  and 
its  immediate  result  as  of  supreme  importance,  we  all  know  that  to 
find  out  what  really  was,  or  what  really  happened,  at  a  given  time 
or  place  is  only  a  means  to  a  further  end.  And  whether  or  not  we 
quite  believe  that,  as  hatt  been  said,  the  only  really  permanent  work 
is  the  artistic  embodiment  of  truth  in  forms  of  beauty,  it  is  true 
that  the  ultimate  purpose  of  all  historical  activity  should  be  the 
construction  of  a  continuous  narrative  account  of  the  hfe  of  man- 
kind, or  of  a  nation,  through  a  given  epoch  or  through  the  whole 
course  of  tmie.  Such  a  narrative  must  be  bused,  of  course,  upon 
a  grviit  body  of  strictly  acieutilic  in  vest  iga  lion  which  must  go 
before  it.  It  must  leave  nothing  to  conjecture  or  theory  that  is 
capable  of  proof,  but  it  is  not  necessary  that  it  should  make 
mention  of  every  minute  fact  which  bag  been  discovered,  its  object 
should  rather  be  to  display  tu  proper  proportion  and  aequence  the 
sum  total  of  influences,  both  facts  and  forces,  which  have  really 
determined  the  current  of  events  with  their  results,  destined  in  their 
turn  to  become  the  causes  and  conditions  of  a  new  era.  Whether 
such  a  comprehensive  picture  in  the  life  of  the  race  will  be  a  work 
of  art,  like  the  ideal  which  some  earlier  historians  have  had  in  mind, 
whether  it  will  teach  mankind  lessons  of  moraUty,  or  of  economic 
advantage,  or  of  practical  statesmanship,  it  is  not  the  business  of  the 
historian  to  inquire.  But  it  is  his  business  to  determine  when  the 
work  of  special  investigation  in  any  period  has  gone  so  far  that  the 
work  of  broad  construction  is  possible,  correctly  inclusive  and  exclu- 
sive, with  proper  perspective,  and  with  such  a  sound  foundation 
of  knowledge  that  future  investigation  is  not  likely  to  overturn  any 
really  essential  portion  of  it.  We  shall  all  agree  upon  this,  I  think. 
Nor  do  1  think  there  will  be  many  to  deny  that  one  of  the  surest 
signs  that  a  science  hke  ours  ts  passing  into  a  condition  of  mere 
scholasticism  la  that  such  a  stage  of  approaching  completeness  in 
the  history  of  investigation  ehimld  be  reached  and  not  naturally 
arouse  the  spirit  and  power  of  constructive  work  on  a  broad  scale^' 
That  the  workers  in  such  a  field  should  be  content  to  spend  their 
best  efforts  in  determining  slight  details,  whose  influence  on  what 
the  age  was  really  doing  was  without  significance,  would  be  a  most 
deplorable  and  hopeless  condition  of  things.  That  investigation  has 
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reached  a  stage  tike  this  in  very  few  fields  of  history  is  certainly 
true.  I  wish  to  be  distinctly  underetood  to  raise  question  whether 
that  stage  has  not  been  reached  in  the  study  of  the  period  extending 
from  what  we  commonly  call  the  fall  of  the  Roman  Empire  to  the 
fall  of  Charlemagne's,  and  whether  we  ought  not  now  to  expect  and 
encourage  as  the  next  proper  advance  of  our  work  attempts  at  a 
final  constructive  historj'  of  this  age.  It  is,  to  be  sure,  only  a  portion 
of  medieval  history  —  a  fragment  of  a  larger  age,  and  in  that  sense 
a  continuous  narrative  of  its  history  cannot  be  final.  But  that  is  in  a 
sense  true  of  every  period  however  long,  and  this  has  a  unity  of  its 
own  —  a  natural  begitming  and  ending  —  which  makes  appropiiate 
its  treatment  by  itself  at  least  as  preliminary  to  a  history  of  the 
whole  Middle  Ages. 

This  judgment  which  I  have  passed  on  the  condition  of  our  study 
of  the  earliest  period  of  medieval  history  demands  that  we  should 
recognize  the  fact  that  Iht-re  is  a  vt-rj'  large  body  of  historical  happen- 
ings without  appreciable  influence  on  the  general  result;  thai  very 
many  events  in  the  past,  of  interest  in  themselves,  might  not  have 
occurred  at  all,  or  might  have  occurred  in  some  quite  different  way, 
and  the  final  outcome,  the  decisive  result,  have  been  unmodified  in 
any  essential  matter.  We  may  understand  the  really  important 
contributory  work  of  an  age  or  a  generation  without  understanding 
every  detail  about  it,  That  this  is  so  I  cannot  here  stop  to  prove, 
but  I  expect  little  disagreement  with  this  view  from  students  of  his- 
tory whose  work  lias  led  them  to  consider  the  contributions  of  one 
age  to  another,  or  to  study  carefully  the  larger  movements  of  history. 

To  thrjsc  of  us  who  have  in  our  hands  not  merely  the  directing  of 
our  own  productive  efforts,  in  which  perhaps  our  interests  are  now 
90  fixed  that  change  would  be  neither  advisable  nor  desirable,  but 
also  the  work  of  directing  by  personal  advice  and  the  selectioa  of 
topics  the  forming  interests  of  the  scholars  of  the  next  generation, 
the  question  is  one  of  great  responsibility.  Training  in  constructive 
work  is  not  easy.  The  power  of  comprehensive  vision  combined 
with  that  krrn  insight  which  detects  the  true  historical  pprsppetire 
is  the  gift  of  the  goda  rather  than  the  creation  of  the  teacher.  Nor 
would  I  overtook  the  fact  that  final  constructive  work  is  to  be  ex- 
pected only  from  the  man  who  has  been  thoroughly  trained  in  the 
methods  of  scientific  investigation,  and  whose  critical  judgment  has 
been  sharply  aroused  and  disciplined  in  the  process.  For  howev^ 
brilliant  the  constructive  imagination  or  however  keen  the  historical 
insight,  if  they  be  not  guided  and  limited  by  a  thoroughly  disciplined 
critical  judgment  within  the  limits  of  known  facts,  they  will  prors 
to  be  snares  and  their  TCRults  delusions  only.  We  must  also  add 
the  fact  that  from  the  limited  number  and  character' of  the  sources 
at  its  command  and  its  consequent  ability  to  create  in  many  eases 
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almost  the  artificial  ccitditiuas  of  a  laboratory'  experiment,  mcdteva]' 
bistury,  and  espucially  the  first  half  uf  it,  luust  reuiaici  the  best  of  ulJ 
fields  for  traiiiing  lu  scientific  invefitigation  and  the  discipline  of  the 
oiiUcal  faculty.  But  while  we  may  insist,  with  a  degree  of  justice 
that  is  likely  tu  be  recognized  by  instructors  in  other  fields  of  history, 
that  the  future  historical  scholar  in  whatever  line  of  research  should 
leeeive  a  part  of  his  Lraimng  in  true  seuiinary  counics  in  medieval 
hifltory,  that  is  quite  dilTorent  from  endeavoring  to  direct  the  life- 
work  of  the  student  into  the  earlier  half  of  that  period.  Should  it 
not  rather  be  our  endeavor  to  detect  among  those  who  come  under 
our  training  the  few  [nini  whom  constructive  work  of  a  high  order  of 
ability  may  be  expected,  and  by  such  means  as  we  can  use  and  with 
a  view  to  actual  attempts  at  such  a  history  of  this  age,  to  assist  in 
their  growth  in  the  comprehensive  grasp  of  a  whole  era  and  in  the 
power  to  judge  truly  the  relative  value  of  facts  which  are  chief 
among  the  qualities  demanded  in  final  historical  work? 

Will  yon  allow  mc  to  break  the  direct  thread  of  my  dit^course  at 
this  point  to  say  that  to  the  instructor  in  medieval  history  at  least 
the  future  of  the  historical  seminary  presents  in  my  opinion  a  practical 
problem  of  some  seriousness.  The  prevailing,  I  may  almoHt  say  the 
fashionable  method  of  conducting  seminary  work  at  present  is  the 
essay  method  —  the  preparation  by  the  members  of  the  seminarj*  of 
set  essays  or  reports  on  assigned  topics.  The  essay  method  is  the 
best,  perhaps  the  only  method  of  teaching  constructive  work,  and 
for  this  purpose  it  should  be  employed.  Its  dcfectfl  are  the  great 
difficulty  of  combining  with  it  instruction  in  the  details  of  historical 
method  and  the  discipline  of  the  critical  faculty,  demanding  for  theae 
results  qualities  in  the  instructor  which  are  not  common,,  and  qualities 
in  the  .student  which  are  stil!  more  rare,  at  least  in  America.  Its 
great  danger  consists  in  the  fact  that  it  is  the  easiest  of  all  methods 
with  which  to  get  an  appearance  of  success,  so  that  both  instructor 
and  student  may  plausibly  delude  themselves  with  the  belief  that 
they  are  doing  the  real  work  for  which  the  seminars*  was  intended 
when  they  are  merely  devoting  themselves  to  what  should  be  the 
finishing  touches,  leaving  the  fundamental  work  undone.  I  mention 
this  briefly  and  only  in  passing,  but  I  believe  there  Is  here  a  practical 
problem  that  demands  the  careful  consideration  of  the  university 
teacher  of  medieval  hiBtor>'. 

When  we  turn  from  the  first  to  the  second  half  of  the  Middle  Ages  we 
areconfronted  byan entirely  differentsituation.  Forone  thing. in  the 
past,  the  large  majority  of  the  ablest  men  who  have  devoted  them- 
selves to  the  study  of  medieval  history  have  found  the  first  half  of 
the  period,  for  reasons  perhaps  not  difficult  to  sec,  far  more  attractive 
than  the  second,  and  have  not  hesitated  to  yield  to  this  attraction. 
While  this  is  perhaps  less  true  of  English  scholars  than  of  those  of 
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other  languages,  the  exception  is  not  grciat  enough  to  change  the 
rule.  Fewer  men  have  given  themselves  to  the  etudy  of  the  second 
than  to  that  of  the  first  half.  Nor  has  there  been  any  such  convei^ng 
of  effort  on  a  single  line  of  history  as  in  the  earlier  ficlil.  Indeed,  such 
unity  of  interest  is  not  possible  in  the  later  period.  The  nations, 
whose  appearance  constitutes  the  dissolution  of  the  Frankish  Kmpire, 
separattHJ  from  one  another  liecauae  of  difTcrpnees  of  condition,  and 
these  differences  increased  rather  than  diminished  after  their  separa- 
tion. The  scholars  of  each  nation  have  naturally  found  their  proper 
field  in  the  study  of  their  own  national  histoi-y.  And  while  there  is 
a  certain  similarity  in  the  larger  features  of  these  distinct  linei  of 
national  growth,  there  is  not  such  a  degree  of  likeness  that  what  is 
found  to  he  tnie  of  one  may  with  confidence  he  asserted  of  any  other. 

It  has  naturally  resulted  from  this  fact,  not  only  that  there  is 
a  lai^r  range  of  unexplored  or  only  partially  explored  t<^rritory  in 
the  later  peri<Ki,  but  that  there  has  as  yet  b<'on  formed  nonueh  general 
consensus  of  opinion,  except  upon  here  and  there  a  single  point,  as  I 
have  asserted  to  exist  in  the  earlier.  Here  is  a  field  in  which  the  ardor 
and  enthusiasm  of  a  whole  generation  of  coming  hwtorical  scholars 
may  find  profitable  employment  in  the  investigation  of  the  fact  as 
it  really  was,  if  the  present  generation  will  only  have  ihc  courage  to 
confess  that  work  of  real  importance  in  its  own  field  is  about  finished, 
and  to  turn  the  interests  of  the  rising  generation  as  completely  as 
possible  intiO  a  new  direction. 

The  incomplete  and  fragmentary  character  of  our  present  know- 
ledge in  the  second  half  of  medieval  historj*  as  compared  with  the 
first,  I  do  not  need,  I  am  sure,  even  to  illustrate.  In  narrative  history 
proper,  in  the  merely  political  hiatory  of  states  and  dynasties,  how 
many  broad  gaps  are  there  not,  like  the  reigns  of  Edward  11,  of 
Henry  VI,  in  English  history,  as  yet  practically  unfilled  by  any 
minutely  critical  study.  How  much  of  the  whole  field  is  still  to  all 
intents  virgin  soil.  And  even  in  those  portions  which  have  been 
carefully  studied  in  detail,  the  reigns  of  William  the  Conqueror,  of 
John,  of  Henry  IV,  no  one  can  believe  the  work  to  be  yet  complete. 
However  minute  and  painstaking  may  be  the  study  of  the  man  who 
first  breaks  way  for  our  knowledge  of  an  age,  it  can  never  be  final. 
It  must  be  subjected  to  the  searching  examination  and  criticism  of 
other  scholars,  turned  to  this  light  and  to  that,  filled  out,  cut  away, 
and  reshaped,  before  we  re-ach  a  firmly  fixed  agreement  on  the  age, 
of  which  indeed,  the  work  of  the  bahiX'hrechenden  8<-holar  is  likely 
to  form  the  soHd  foundation.  What  portion  of  the  narrative,  political 
history  of  the  later  Middle  Ages  has  yet  reached  this  stage? 

If  we  turn  to  the  institutional  hi.storj'  of  the  period,  the  condition 
of  our  knowledge  is  equally  or  even  more  backward.  The  constitu- 
tions of  modern  states  excite  great  interest  and  have  been  or  are 
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being  moRt  thoroughly  studied.  The  history  of  institutions  from 
Roman  days  to  the  triumph  of  feudalism  may  be  called,  as  I  have 
said,  almost,  or  quite  a  completed  science.  Even  of  feudalism  itself, 
as  it  stood  eatablished  in  the  thirteenth  centurj'  on  the  eve  of  its  fall, 
we  may  assert  almost  as  much.  But  what  have  we  a  right  to  say  of 
the  age  that  follows.  And  yet  under  every  modem  constitution  lies 
feudalism.  The  age  of  feudal  decay  whs  the  age  when  all  modem 
institutions  took  their  form,  when  the  direction  of  their  growth  was 
fixed,  and  when  those  momentous  differences  which  have  controlled 
the  peculiar  destinies  of  nations  were  determined.  What  can  we 
understand  of  the  origins  or  peculiarities  of  our  present  constitutions 
until  we  know  surely  under  what  conditions  and  into  what  forms  the 
feudal  constitution  of  a  given  nation  dissolved  itself.  Of  the  history 
of  England  this  is  especially  important,  because  of  the  wide  conquests 
in  other  lands  which  the  English  constitution  has  made  and  is  still 
destined  to  make;  and  yet  the  great  bulk  of  English  institutional 
history  as  ib  exists  in  printed  form  traces  the  origins  of  that  constitu- 
tion back  to  theoretical,  imapnary,  or  largely  misunderst^iod  be^- 
nings  in  Saxon  times.  And  if  the  judgment  of  the  scholars  of  the 
day  is  finding  a  sounder  basis  for  English  constitutional  history  in 
Frankish  rather  than  in  Saxon  institutions,  this  change  of  doctrine 
haa  as  yet  made  but  little  impression  on  popular  opinion.  The 
process  needs  to  go.  however,  a  step  further  yet,  and  the  real  explana- 
tion of  the  more  important  peculiarities  of  the  English  constitution 
to  be  found  not  merely  in  Prankish  institutions  as  introduced  by  the 
Norman  conquest,  but  in  that  thorough  feudalism  which  accompanied 
or  shortly  followed  that  P%'ent. 

May  I  be  allowed  one  concrete  example.  The  right  of  impeachment, 
though  it  may  be  destined  to  longer  life  in  the  United  States  for 
pxirposes  different  from  those  for  which  it  was  originally  intended, 
38  practically  obsolete  in  England  itself,  owing  to  the  development 
of  the  cabinet  system,  but  it  is  of  great  historical  interest  for  its 
part  in  the  establishment  and  defense  of  the  constitution.  If  now 
we  look  critically  at  the  details  of  the  impeachment  process  we  shall 
find,  1  think,  so  peculiar  and  astonishing  a  process,  that  we  shall 
feel  justified  in  declaring  that  it  could  never  have  been  invented  de 
novo  by  any  absurd  freak  even  of  the  human  mind;  but  if  we  trace 
it  back  inM  the  feudal  conditions  and  institutions  from  which  modern 
lepalatures  arose,  we  see  at  once  how  naturally  and  simply  it  came 
into  being. 

In  the  study  which  has  already  been  given  to  the  transition  from 
the  medieval  constitution  to  the  modern,  those  features  which  seetned 
the  most  striking  have  received  the  most  attention,  —  the  position 
of  the  king,  the  development  of  a  legislative  system,  the  growth  of 
the  judiciary.    But  wliile  we  have  collected  on  these  subjects  a 
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large  body  of  knowledge  which  seems  iinnly  established,  yet  it  nill 
be  found  on  careful  analysis  that  considerable  portions  of  it  are 
based  on  general  views  rather  than  built  up  from  an  exact  knowledge 
of  detailed  fact.  Current  ideas  of  the  origin  of  the  repreaentativc 
system  are  based  mainly  on  the  surface  appearance  of  things,  and 
need  to  be  subjected  tu  the  teat  of  a  minute  antUyws  of  sources. 
Scarcely  an  aMempt  has  been  made  as  yet  to  trace  scientifically  the 
growth  of  what  may  be  called  the  national  feoling.  the  sense  of  a 
corporate  unity  in  the  community  as  over  against  the  king,  or  over 
against  the  government  of  the  3tate.  The  trans  formation  of  the 
feudal  baronage  into  a  social  nobility  is  popularly  ah  much  too  late 
in  time  and  is  hardly  at  all  understood.  These  are  but  examples  of 
numerous  ficMs  that  ri^main  to  be  worked,  but  it  ia  plain  that  we 
must  be  in  possession  of  the  results  of  the  study  of  thcra  before  wc 
can  say  anything  final  of  the  origins  of  modem  constitutions.  The 
three  things  which  I  have  mentioned  constitute  indeed  the  very 
essence  of  the  transformation  of  the  medieval  into  the  modern  state. 
If  this  is  true  of  those  subjects  which  have  naturally  attracted  the 
first  attention  of  students,  it  is  yet  more  true  of  other  sides  of  the 
process.  Almost  the  whole  administrative  system  —  for  instance, 
the  rise  of  the  modem  governmental  departments,  the  development 
of  modem  out  of  feudal  taxation  —  is  practically  tmknown  territory. 
Is  there  in  truth  a  single  institution  of  this  transition  period  of  which 
we  can  say  with  confidence  that  we  know  its  history  as  thoroughly 
as  we  do  most  of  the  institutions  of  the  Caroliugian  or  of  the  early 
feudal  age? 

There  is  also  another  line  of  study,  representing  a  second  stage 
in  our  knowledge,  since  it  must  bo  baaed  on  a  considerable  body  of 
already  established  fact,  in  which  only  a  beginning  has  been  made 
—  I  mean  the  comparative  study  of  inatitutions.  I  have  just  said 
that  history  in  the  second  half  of  the  Middle  .Vges  divides  into  sepa- 
rate 5eld3  along  national  lines  which  have  not  much  in  common  with 
one  another,  and  that  we  cannot  as.sert  with  confidence  that  what  wc 
find  true  in  one  field  exists  in  another.  This  is  certainly  a  fact.  The 
comparative  method  itself  has  also  been  attacked  as  unsound  and  un- 
safe, and  it  must  be  admitted  that  it  leads  easily  to  abuses,  eapecially 
when  it  is  used  to  catabliah  the  unknown.  If,  however,  it  is  employed 
with  care  and  less  to  prove  what  was  the  fact  than  to  assist  us  to 
understand  what  we  ^rcady  partly  know,  it  has  an  important  and 
tven  necessary  ser^-ice  to  render.  The  feudalism  of  the  kingdom  of 
Jeruaalcra  throws  much  light  on  the  feudalism  of  the  kingdom  of 
En^nd.  The  curia  regis  waa  transformed  in  many  states  and  in  the 
same  general  age  into  the  beginnings  of  the  modem  legislature. 
At  the  same  lime  in  the  various  states  and  in  much  the  same  way. 
the  judicial  system,  the  administrative  machinery,  the  financial 
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organisation,  were  differeDtiated  from  one  another  out  of  the  older 
and  simpler  feudal  goverument.  It  must  be  true  that  this  process 
of  differentiation  in  one  state  had  much  of  eimilarity  with  that  in 
another,  and  while  we  shall  never  be  justified  in  saying  that  because 
we  are  certain  of  a  fact  in  French  history  we  must  therefore  find  it 
in  English,  wc  have  a  right  to  expect  a  comparison  of  results  to 
clarify  oiu:  knowledge,  to  help  us  in  the  understanding  and  arrange- 
ment of  details,  and  even  to  point  out  to  us  where  to  look  and  what 
to  look  for,  Uere  then  is  another  large  field  of  work  in  which  already 
something  has  been  done,  but  hardly  more  than  enough  to  show 
what  is  possible. 

It  would  be  posEible  to  point  out  sttll  further  work  that  needs  to 
be  done  in  the  second  half  of  the  Middle  Ages.  I  have  taken  my 
illustrations  from  the  field  of  political  history,  which  is  the  peculiar 
field  of  this  Section,  and  their  form  has  been  detennined  by  my  own 
special  interest;  but  the  eccksiastical,  intellectual,  economic,  artistic, 
and  scientific  revolutions  of  that  period  were  not  le$s  decisive  than 
the  political  and  institutional,  nor  ie  a  thorough  understanding  of 
them  less  essential  to  our  knowledge  of  the  age.  The  same  work 
must  be  done  in  all  these  diructioius,  and  the  results  brought  into 
form  for  combination  in  a  common  whole  before  the  period  of  pre- 
paration can  be  ended.  Hero  is  aurely  work  of  the  very  highest  order 
for  a  generation,  for  a  half-ceutury,  of  historical  investigation.  The 
militant  progressive  historical  scholarship  of  the  first  half  of  the 
twentieth  century',  in  so  far  as  it  deals  mth  the  Middle  Ages,  should 
find  in  the  last  five  hundred  years  of  that  field  the  place  to  apply 
with  rich  results  the  keen  critical  insight,  the  skilled  historical 
judgment,  which  should  still  be  trained  in  the  study  of  the  first  five 
hundred  years.  Perhaps  it  may  be  thought  that  fifty  years  is  too 
short  a  time  in  which  to  bring  our  knowledge  of  these  centuries  to 
a  practical  completion,  but  if  we  take  account  of  what  has  been 
done  in  our  knowledge  of  the  earlier  period  in  the  last  fifty  years, 
and  especially  if  we  consider  the  amount  of  surely  established 
knowledge  with  which  Waita  and  Roth  began  what  it  is  not  too 
much  to  call  the  first  scientific  study  of  the  Middle  Ages,  and  com- 
pare it  with  that  with  which  we  may  now  b^in  our  study  of  the 
later  period,  we  have  every  reason  to  look  forward  to  the  practical 
completion  of  our  task  in  but  little  more  than  the  lifetime  of  s 
modem  generation.  Then  it  will  be  possible  for  a  <lefinitive  work  to 
be  TVTitten  on  the  whole  of  the  Middle  Ages.  Then  we  may  hope  to 
underetaud  with  some  completeness  the  origins  of  liiodem  govern- 
ments and  to  be  able  to  find  the  historical  exi>::i.uitioii  of  their 
peculiarities. 

A(  the  beginniDg  of  this  paper  I  spoke  of  certain  I  ti<-  of  investiga- 
tion as  likely  to  lead  to  the  largest  new  results  in  our  jinld.  The  pro- 
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(teaed  historian  is  not  the  only  student  of  the  problems  of  medieval 
history.  A  large  amount  of  work  is  beinf;  done  upon  them  and  more 
will  be  done  in  the  future  by  two  groups  of  scholars  who  are  not,  in 
their  opinion  at  least,  of  his  Ruild,  by  the  economic  historian  and  by 
the  sociologist.  And  the  fact  that  these  scholars  do  not  always  look 
at  our  problems  from  quite  our  point  of  view  or  formulate  them  in 
quit«  our  terms  has  its  own  advantages.  Much  of  their  work  U  cer- 
tain to  be  of  a  sort  which  the  scientific  historian  cannot  approve, 
but  in  the  end,  it  is  my  firm  belief  that  we  have  to  expect  from  their 
labors  more  light  un  the  difficulties  still  remaiiuDg  in  the  first  half 
of  medieval  history  than  from  any  efforts  of  our  own,  very  great 
help  in  solving  the  problems  of  the  second  half,  and  throughout 
the  whole  period  much  assistance  in  reaching  a  better  understanding 
of  what  is  already  well  established.  The  economic  historian  should 
indeed  consider  himself  — and  many  of  them  do — primarily  an  his- 
torian. He  should  be  as  thoroughly  trained  in  the  methods  of  his- 
torical research  as  the  historian  and  as  scrupulously  bound  by  them. 
In  his  study  of  the  facts  it  sluiuld  be  his  (irst  and  highest  ambition 
to  ascertain  "  wic  es  eigentlich  gewesen,"  In  all  this  ho  should  be 
the  historian,  but  he  ehould  be  more  than  this.  With  a  training  iti 
economic  science  equal  tu  that  which  he  has  received  in  historical 
thod,  he  should  be  able  to  detect  iu  uiauy  crises  of  history  more 
ickly  and  clearly  than  we  cau  the  presence  of  decisive  economic 
factors,  and  be  able  to  explain  their  action  in  such  a  way  that  we  eball 
come  to  understand  more  perfectly  the  result  produced.  That  there 
are  many  places  in  the  history  of  the  Middle  Ages  where  work  of  this 
sort  is  greatly  needed  will  be  instantly  admitted.  Beginnings  have 
been  made  through  the  whole  period,  but  except  here  and  there 
aothing  but  beginnings.  The  origin  of  feudalism  and  its  fall;  the 
transformation  of  the  slave  into  the  serf  and  of  the  serf  into  the  free 
laborer;  the  effects  of  the  scarcity  of  money  and  of  its  revived  use; 
the  decline  and  recover>-  of  commerce;  the  rise  of  the  third  estate 
and  the  renewal  by  the  state  of  regular  taxation;  these  are  general 
topics  whose  mere  mention  suggests  the  useful  service  which  the  eco- 
nomic historian  has  rendered  or  may  still  render.  Minor  topics,  like 
the  question  of  the  commercial  factors  in  England's  parliamentary 
advance  in  the  fourteenth  century,  are  innumerable.  It  Lb  hardly 
necessary  to  say  that  the  professed  historian  welcomes  most  heartily 
such  work  upon  the  problems  he  is  tr^'ing  to  solve,  that  he  stands 
ready  to  allord  it  every  encouragement,  and  to  incorporate  its 
results  with  his  own  or  to  modify  his  own  by  them  whenever  necos- 
sarj".  He  sometimes  finds  the  tone  in  which  they  are  expressed 
a  tnfle  trying,  but  that  is  not  a  serious  matter.  It  is  characteristic 
of  a  young  science  to  exalt  itself,  to  magnify  the  importance  of  its 
results  and  the  neceeaity  of  its  processes.    More  serious  is  the  tend- 
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ency,  of  which  there  have  been  many  examples,  and  which  some- 
times seems  as  if  it  were  inevitable  in  the  economic  historian,  to 
stop  the  prooess  of  investigation  too  soon,  in  order  to  theorize,  or 
to  attempt  to  explain  the  facts  before  they  are  understotKl.  Would  it 
be  unfair  tu  say  that  in  pro]x>rtion  aa  economic  training  predominates 
over  historical,  in  such  proportion  is  this  tendency  present?  How* 
ever  this  may  be,  it  is  true  that  against  the  tendency  to  theorize  too 
soon  there  is  only  one  effectual  safejruard,  and  that  is  the  thorough 
discipline  of  the  critical  judgment,  which  it  should  be  the  business 
of  historical  training  to  impart  to  the  point  where  the  mind  may  be 
trusted  instinctively  to  know  when  the  fact  is  well  established  and 
when  it  is  still  more  or  less  doubtful.  In  any  case  the  historian  should 
not  yield  to  the  temptation  to  judge  this  tendency  more  severely  in 
the  economic  historian  than  in  imperfectly  trained  members  of  his 
own  company,  and  he  should  be  ready  as  in  their  case  to  separate 
the  real  result  from  the  premature  explanation.  While  I  drsirc  to 
express  strongly,  as  I  have  done,  my  belief  that  we  have  sucli  a  gain 
from  these  investigations,  I  am  also  desirous  of  repeating  emphatically 
my  earlier  statement  that  in  my  opinion  none  of  the  more  im]>ortant 
results  which  the  historian  has  already  reached  concerning  the  facts 
of  the  first  half  of  the  Middle  Ages  is  likely  to  be  overturned  or  seri- 
ously modified  by  the  study  of  economic  history. 

With  the  sociologist  we  have  a  le&s  close  relationship,  and  from  him 
we  have  to  expect  much  more  that  is  not  so  directly  historical.  We 
have  indeed,  I  think,  a  strong  tendency  to  look  on  his  invasion  of 
our  preserves  with  suspicion.  The  economist's  tendency  to  explain 
seems  carried  in  the  sociologist  to  an  extreme  which  it  is  impossible 
to  resist,  and  the  numerous  premature  attempts  which  he  haa 
already  made  to  formulate  the  fundamental  law»  of  history,  or  to 
propound  its  final  philosophy,  give  us  good  ground  for  suspicion. 
We  remember  that  such  attempts  to  explain  history  philosophically 
were  very  numerous  in  the  infancy  of  our  own  branch  of  learning  — 
U  epeeulation  is  perhaps  in  the  infancy  of  all  learning;  we  see  very 
quickly  that  the  sociological  historian  is  not  always  trained  in  the 
methods  of  historical  criticism,  that  he  is  apt  to  get  his  knowledge 
of  facts  at  second-hand,  and  often  imperfectly,  with  frequent  mis- 
understandings, and  with  a  strong  tendency  to  take  them  from  one- 
sided and  partial  students  who  exaggerate  the  historical  factors  in 
which  the  sociologist  is  himself  most  interested,  —  and  that  he 
often  regards  as  established  facts  the  conclusions  of  some  single 
scholar  whom  no  one  follows;  and  we  are  tempted  to  suspect  that 
metaphysical  phraseology  sometimes  conceals  a  lack  of  clear  and 
definite  thinking. 

If  I  have  slated  these  points  of  criticism  strongly,  it  is  in  no  uii< 
friendly  spirit.    It  is  rather  b<;cause  I  believe  so  firmly  in  the  great 
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eervice  which  these  studies  may  render  to  our  own  if  only  the  method 
is  historical  when  the  problem  is  historical  —  a  service  so  great 
that  without  the  work  of  the  economic  historian  and  the  sociologist, 
the  task  of  completing  our  scientific  knowledge  of  medieval  historj* 
seems  to  me  almost  impossible.  What  their  method  should  be  in 
the  study  of  problems  not  historical,  I  do  not  presume  to  say. 

But  from  the  work  of  the  sociologist  in  two  different  fields  at  Icust, 
lying  at  the  two  extremes  of  history,  we  have,  I  think,  to  expect  light 
on  the  difficulties  of  medieval  history.  The  first  we  call  the  pre- 
historic field,  the  study  of  primitive  man,  the  earliest  institutional 
development  of  the  race.  The  term  prehistoric  is,  of  course,  in  one 
sense  a  misnomer.  The  investigation  of  primitive  institutions  is 
really  a  study  in  history.  It  differs  from  the  study  of  medieval 
institutions  only  in  the  character  of  the  material  from  which  con- 
cIusion.q  must  be  dran-n,  but  as  a  field  clearly  distinct  in  itself  it  is 
now  generally  recognized  as  the  province  of  the  sociologist,  and  to 
this  there  can  be  no  objection.  Here  is  an  ample  opportunity  for 
truly  scientific  work,  and  much  has  already  been  made  of  it.  From 
its  results  light  is  to  be  expected  on  many  det-ails  of  medieval  civil- 
ization, manners,  practices,  and  beliefs  in  daily  life,  in  government, 
law,  and  religion.  Even  modem  society  shows  many  sur^'ivals  of 
primitive  ideas,  and  medieval  many  more.  The  investigation  of  these 
subjects  will  fill  out  and  enrich  our  knowledge  of  details,  but  they 
are  not  likely  to  affect  the  more  important  conclusions  of  historians. 
From  the  other  field  of  sociological  study,  the  study  of  present  society, 
we  have,  I  think,  far  more  of  importance  to  expect.  We  may  not  agree 
in  full  with  the  dictum  that  wc  can  only  know  history  by  knowing 
present  society,  but  the  value  of  such  a  knowledge  ia  obWous.  The 
social  reasons  for  things  are  far  more  easily  discovered  from  a  study 
of  present  than  from  a  study  of  past  conditions,  and  social  reasons 
probably  have  a  larger  share  in  the  explanation  of  results  than  we 
historians  have  always  been  inclined  to  allow.  At  any  rate  light  on 
social  organization,  movements  of  population,  the  operation  of  race 
as  an  active  historical  factor,  the  influence  of  sanitary  conditions, 
the  sources  of  ideaa  of  morality,  rehgion,  and  law,  and  the  methods 
of  their  growth,  and  a  dozen  other  equally  important  subjects  will 
be  very  welcome  to  us.  The  results  of  the  sociologist's  work,  when 
they  are  put  in  form  for  us,  will  assist  us  less  in  determining  what  the 
fact  was — that  is  primarily  our  work  —  than  in  understanding  it 
when  known.  They  ivill  be  confirmatorj'  and  enlightening  rather 
than  revolutionarj',  but  no  less  important  on  that  account. 

In  conelu.<^ion,  let  me  congratulate  all  workers  in  medieval  history, 
whethe-T  they  are  working  directly  or  indirectly,  whether  they  bear 
the  name  of  historian  or  not,  on  the  great  results  which  have  been 
achieved  in  our  field  in  the  last  fifty  years,  and  still  more  on  the  out- 
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look  for  the  coming  half-centiuy.  It  is  a  great  epoch  in  the  history 
of  any  science  when  it  begins  to  see  in  clear  detail  the  road  which 
it  must  follow  to  the  not  distant  goal  —  not  to  the  knowledge 
of  every  fact,  but  to  the  completion  of  its  most  important  task. '  It 
should  be  to  every  traveler  on  the  way  a  broadening  and  inspiring 
vision. 


SUPPLEMENTARY   PAPERS 

A  short  paper  was  contributed  to  this  Section  by  Profeseor  Earl  W.  Dow,  of  the 
University  of  Michigan,  and  Secretaiy  of  the  Section,  on  "The  Early  Commune 
and  the  Local  Secular  Law  at  Beauvais,"  in  which  the  story  of  the  suit  of  the 
canons  at  Beauvais  was  set  forth  in  a  new  and  attractive  form  and  much  light 
thrown  upon  the  ecclesiastical  laws  of  the  age.  Supplementary  to  this  was  an 
interesting  discussion  of  the  development  of  the  Commune  at  Beauvais  and  the 
local  statutes  governing  its  administration. 

A  short  paper  was  also  presented  before  this  Section  by  Professor  N*.  M.  Tren- 
holme,  of  the  University  of  Missouri,  entitled,  "A  Communication  Relative  to 
the  English  Monastic  Towns."  The  pap^  cUscussed  briefly  the  establishment 
under  monastic  control  during  the  early  Middle  Ages  of  a  number  of  important 
towns  usually  attached  to  some  of  the  greater  B^^ctine  abbeys,  with  special 
privileges  and  immunities  confirmed  by  charters  or  gifts.  The  origin  of  these 
towns,  the  conflicts  between  ecclesiastical  and  lay  authorities,  and  the  laws 
governing  these  special  privileges  were  clearly  and  forcibly  set  forth. 
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CauKMJkH:  HovoB&BLB  Jamjgs  B.  pBuKix?,  Roclimtcr.  N.  V. 
SrKJkKSRs:  PRomson  J.  B.  Bunr,  UDivcrsity  of  Cumtirid^c. 

PnorBMOR  Ck\iu.ic8  W.  Coluy,  MeGill  Unircntily,  Montreal. 
SsuRCTAitr;  PxorBUOU  Fcbdinand  Scowiu.,  Uaivcnity  of  Chicago. 

The  SoctiOD  of  Modem  History  of  Europe  was  presided  over  by 
Honorable  James  B.  Perkins,  of  Rochester,  New  York.  In  introduc- 
ing the  speakers  the  ChaimiaTi  stated  that  no  period  in  the  long 
record  of  roan's  development  has  greater  intereat  to  the  hiatorical 
Student  than  that  which  we  roughly  classify  as  the  modem  history 
Europe.  In  it  we  have  scientific  discoveries  and  modifications 
of  religious  belief,  which  have  changed  our  theories  of  man 's  place  in 
nature  and  of  his  relations  to  the  powers  which  control  nature;  we 
have  developments  in  political  science,  which  have  replaced  the  forms 
of  go\-emment  that  prevailed  three  centuries  ago  by  the  govern- 
ments of  popular  rule  which  now  exist  in  the  most  advanced  nations 
of  the  world.  These  also  may  be  modified  in  the  future,  but  they  will 
never  return  to  the  forms  of  the  past.  We  have  industrial  changes,  that 
have  altered  not  only  the  economic  but  the  social  character  of  society. 
The  study  of  such  a  period  demands  the  highest  faculties  of  the 
historian  and  affords  possibilities  of  the  most  fruitful  return. 
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[John  B.  Burr.  l*mft«ior  of  Modern  Uiatory,  CamlindgoUnivutwty.  b.  Oct.  16, 
1601.  BA.  Triuity  CoJJege,  Dublin.  1882;  Fellow.  »M,1S85:  M.A.iWd.  1885; 
Profosaor  of  Modem  History,  Dublin  Uaivcrsity,  1803-08;  Proltmar  of  Qreek, 
ibid.  189R-1(KI2;   Profoaaor  of  Mod<-rti  Ilbtory,  Cuubrid^  tFaivenuty.   1902- 

.    Author  ol  liittory  o/  the  Later  iioman  Empire,  from  Areaditu  to  irtnt; 

Student' »  Hixlory  of  the  Ronum  Hmviri,  from  AuguUiu  to  Afarcua  Avreiiutf 
History  of  Oruec  to  Death  of  Attsandgr  tjie  Great.    Editoc  of  Pindar'A  Inthmian^ 
Ode*;  aoa  Ntmean  (Wes;  Prt^mona  History  cf  Fedtrai  (Jovernment  in  Orrtctfj^ 
Gibbon's  Decline  and  Fait  of  the  Roman  Empire!] 

To  define  the  position  which  the  Iiitttury  of  the  la&t  four  hundred.! 
years  occupies  as  ftn  object  of  study,  or  to  signalize  its  particular! 
importance  as  a  field  of  intellectual  activity,  requires  a  preliminary 
oooaideratiou  uf  the  place  which  history  in  general  liulds  in  the 
domain  uf  human  knowledge.     Ajid  this  consideration  cannot  be 
confined  to  purely  political  hlbtoty.    For  pohtiual  history  is  only  an 
abstraction,  —  an  abstraction  which  Is  useful  and  necessary  both 
practiually  and  theoretically,  but  is   unable  to  serve  as  the  basis 
of  a  philosophical  theory.    Political  development  in  the  clironicle  of( 
a  society,  or  set  of  societies,  is  correlated  with  otlier  developments 
which  are  not  puhtical;    the  concretu  history  of  a  sociely  is  the 
collective  history  of  all  its  various  activities,  all  the  uiauifcstations 
of  its  intellectual,  emotioual,  and  material  life.     We  isolate  these 
manifestations  fur  the  purpose  of  analysis,  as  the  physiologist  cao 
concentrate  his  attention  on  a  single  organ  apart  from  the  rest  of  the 
body;  but  we  must  not  forget  that  political  history  out  of  relation 
tn  the  whole  social  development  nf  which  it  is  a  part  is  not  less! 
unmeAning  than  the  heart  detached  from  the  body. 

The  inevitable  and  perfectly  justifiable  habit  of  tracing  political 
development  by  itself,  and  making  pnlitical  events  ehmiiologieal 
landmarks,  leil  to  an  unfortunate  restriction  of  the  use  of  the  word 
histoTtj,  wliich,  when  used  without  qualification,  is  commonly  taken 
to  nieaiL  political  history^  and  not  liistory  in  the  larger  concrete 
sense  which  I  have  just  defined.  This  ambiguity  furnishes  an  ex- 
planation and  excuse  for  the  new  that  history  is  subaervicnt  to 
political  science,  and  that  the  only  or  main  value  of  historical  study 
conststa  in  its  auxiliary  services  to  the  study  of  political  science. 
This  doctrine  was  propagated,  for  infitancc,  by  Sceley,  and  gained 
some  adhesion  in  England.  Now  if  we  detach  the  growth  of  political 
institutions  and  the  sequence  of  political  events  from  all  the  other 
eocial  phenomena,  and  call  this  abstraction  history,  then  I  think 
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Bedey*a  theory  would  have  considerable  justification.  History,  in 
euch  a  sense,  would  have  very  little  worth  or  meaning  tn^ynnd  its 
use  08  supplying  matenal  Tor  the  inductions  of  political  science,  the 
importance  of  which  1  should  be  the  last  to  dispute.  But  if  the 
political  sequence  is  grasped  as  only  one  part  of  the  larger  develop- 
ment which  constitutes  history  in  the  fuller  sense,  then  it  is  clear 
that  the  study  of  [Hititice.1  hititcry  has  its  suflicient  title  and  justifiea- 
Uon  by  virtue  of  its  relation  to  that  larger  development  which 
ineUidcs  it,  and  that  it  is  not  merely  the  handmaid  of  political 
science.  Political  science  depends  upon  its  data,  and,  in  return, 
illuminates  it;  but  doe^  not  confer  its  title-deeds. 

But  a  larger  and  more  formidable  wave,  threatening  the  liberty 
of  history,  has  still  to  be  encountered.  It  may  be  argued  that  the 
relation  of  dependence  holds  good,  though  it  must  be  stated  in  a 
different  and  more  scientific  form.  It  may  be  said:  Political  science 
is  0  branch  of  social  science,  just  as  political  historj-  Li  a  part  of 
general  history;  and  the  object  of  studying  general  history  is  simply 
and  solely  to  collect  and  furnish  material  for  sociological  science. 
Thus  the  former  theorj-  reappears,  subsumed  under  a  higher  prin- 
ciple. The  study  of  history  generally  ia  subordinate  to  sociology; 
ond  it  follows  that  the  study  of  political  history  especially  is  sub- 
ordinate to  that  branch  of  sociology  which  we  call  political  science. 
The  difference,  and  it  is  a  ver>'  important  difference,  is  that,  on  this 
theory,  political  history  is  no  longer  isolated;  its  relations  of  coor- 
dination and  interdcponilence  with  the  other  sides  of  social  de\*elop- 
ment  would  be  recogniKcd  and  emphasized.  But  the  study  of  general 
history,  including  political,  would  be  dependent  on.  and  ancillary 
to,  a  study  ulterior  to  itself. 

Now  this  theor>'  seems  to  run  counter  to  an  axiom  which  has  been 
frequently  enunciated  and  accepted  as  self-evident  in  recent  times, 
namely,  that  history  should  he  studied  for  it-*  own  sake.  It  is  one 
of  the  remsrkftblc  ideas  which  first  emerged  explicitly  into  con- 
seiousnesa  in  the  last  century  that  the  unique  series  of  the  phenomena 
of  human  development  is  worthy  to  be  studied  for  itself,  without 
any  ulterior  purpose,  without  any  obligation  to  serve  ethical  or 
theological,  or  any  prartieal  ends.  This  principle  of  "hktory  tor  its 
own  sake"  might  be  described  as  the  motto  or  watchword  of  the 
great  movement  of  historical  research  which  has  gone  on  increasing 
in  volume  and  power  since  the  beginning  of  the  last  century.  But 
has  this  principle  a  theoretical  justification,  or  is  it  only  an  expedient 
but  indefensible  fiction  instinctively  adopte<l7  Is  the  postulate  of 
"history  for  its  own  sake"  simply  a  regulative  idea  which  we  6nd  it 
convenient  to  accept  because  experience  teaches  us  that  independence 
ia  the  only  h&Ms  on  which  any  study  can  be  pursued  satisfactorily  and 
scientifically;  and  while  we  accord  history  this  status,  for  reasons 
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of  expedience,  is  it  yet  true  that  the  ultimate  and  only  value  of 
the  study  lies  in  ile  potential  services  to  another  discipline,  such 
as  sociology? 

It  seems  to  me  that  our  decision  of  this  question  must  fall  out 
according  to  the  view  we  take  of  the  relation  of  man's  historical 
development  to  the  whole  of  reality.  We  are  brought  face  to  face 
with  a  philosophical  problem.  Our  apprehension  of  history  and  our 
reason  for  studying  it  must  be  ultimately  determined  by  the  \*icw  we 
eRtertain  of  the  molev  ei  machina  mundi  as  a  whole.  Naturalism  will 
imply  a  wholly  different  view  from  idealism.  In  considering  the 
place  of  history  in  the  kingdom  of  knowledge,  it  is  thus  impossible 
to  avoid  referring  to  the  questions  with  which  the  so-called  philo- 
sophy of  hiatorj'  is  concerned. 

If  human  development  can  be  entirely  explained  on  the  general 
lines  of  a  system  such  as  Saint-Simon's  or  Comte's  or  Spencer's,  then 
I  think  we  must  conclude  that  the  place  of  history,  within  the  frame 
of  such  a  system,  is  subordinate  to  sociology  and  anthropology. 
There  is  no  separate  or  independent  precinct  in  which  she  can  pre- 
side supreme.  But  on  an  idealistic  interpretation  of  knowledge,  it  is 
otherwise.  History  then  assumes  a  different  meaning  from  that  of 
a  higher  zoology,  and  is  not  merely  a  continuation  of  the  process  of 
evolution  in  nature.  If  thought  is  not  the  result,  but  the  preaup-, 
position,  of  the  proeees  of  nature,  it  follows  that  history,  in  which 
thought  is  the  characteristic  and  guiding  force,  belongs  to  a  different 
order  of  ideas  from  the  kingdom  of  nature  and  demands  a  different 
interpretation.  Here  the  philosophy  of  history  comes  in.  Tlic  very 
phrase  is  a  Bag  over  debated  ground.  It  means  the  investigation 
of  the  ratioiial  principles  which,  it  is  assumed,  are  disclosed  in  the 
historical  process  due  to  the  cooperation  and  interaction  of  human 
minds  under  terrestrial  conditions.  If  the  philosophy  of  history  is  not 
illusory,  history  means  a  dJscioaure  of  spiritual  reality  in  the  fullest 
way  in  which  it  is  cognizable  to  us  in  these  particular  conditions. 
And,  on  the  other  hand,  the  possibility  of  an  interpretation  of  history 
as  a  movement  of  reason,  disclosing  its  nature  in  terrestrial  circum- 
stances, seems  the  only  hypothesis  on  which  the  postulate  of  "  history 
for  its  own  sake"  can  be  jxistified  as  valid. 

Tias  fundamental  problem  belongs  to  philosophy'  and  lies  outside 
the  scope  of  discussion.  All  that  can  be  done  for  the  present  occasion 
is  to  assume  the  validity  of  that  kind  of  interpretation  which  ia 
generally  called  the  philosophy  of  history,  and,  starting  with  this 
postulate,  to  show  the  particular  significance  of  modem  history. 
Perhaps  it  may  be  said  that  such  interpretation  is  quite  a  separate 
branch  of  speculation,  distinct  from  historj'  Itself,  and  not  necessarily 
the  concern  of  an  historical  student.  That  is  a  view  which  should 
be  dismissed,  for  it  reduces  history  to  a  collection  of  annala.    Facts 
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must  be  collected,  and  connpftcd,  before  they  can  bo  interpreted; 
but  I  eannot  imagine  the  slightest  Lheorclicai  importance  In  a  (collec- 
tion of  facts  or  sequences  of  facts,  unless  they  mean  something  in 
terms  of  reason,  unless  we  can  hope  to  determine  their  vital  coti- 
neotion  in  the  whole  system  of  reJility.  This  is  the  fundamental 
truth  underlying  Mocaulay's  rather  drastic  remark  that  "facts  are 
the  dross  of  history." 

It  is  to  be  observed  that  the  idea  of  history  as  a  sclf-centrod 
study  for  its  own  soke  arose  without  any  cohaciouaness  of  further 
implications,  without  any  overt  reference  to  philosophical  theorj*  or 
the  systemadzation  of  knowledge.  It  appeared  as  an  axiom  which 
at  imce  recommended  ilself  as  part  of  the  general  revolutionary 
tendency  of  everj'  branch  of  knowledge  to  emancipate  itself  from 
external  control  and  manage  its  o»ti  coneema.  While  this  idea 
was  gaining  ground,  a  large  number  of  interpretations  or  "philo- 
sophies "of  history  were  launched  upon  the  world,  from  Germany. 
France.  England,  and  elsewhere.  They  were  nearly  all  conatracted 
by  philosophers,  not  by  historians;  they  were  consequently  oon- 
ditioned  by  the  nature  of  the  various  philosophical  systems  from 
which  they  were  generate<l;  and  they  di<l  a  great  deal  to  bring  the 
general  idea  of  a  philosophy  of  history  into  dlscre<]it  and  create  the 
suspicion  that  such  an  idea  is  iUu3or>'.  [  observ-c  with  interest  that 
this  Congress,  in  the  llepartment  of  Philosophy,  assigns  a  section 
to  the  I'hilosfiphy  of  lleljgion  but  not  to  the  Philosophy  of  Historj*, 
I  feel,  therefore,  the  less  conipuiietiim,  that  my  argument  compels 
tne  to  make  some  remarks  about  it  here. 

I  need  hardly  remind  you  that  the  radical  defect  of  all  these 
philnsophieal  reconstrurtions  of  histr>ry  is  that  the  framework  is 
always  made  a  priori,  with  the  help  of  a  ."luperficial  induction.  The 
principles  of  development  arc  superimposed  upon  the  phenomena, 
inalead  of  being  given  by  the  phenomena;  antl  the  authors  of  the 
schemes  had  no  thorough  or  penetrative  knowledge  of  the  facts 
which  they  undertook  to  e-xplain.  Bosjinet  boldly  built  his  theory 
of  universal  histon*  on  the  hardly  disguiswi  axiom  that  mankind 
was  cn.'ated  for  the  sake  of  the  Church;  but  nearly  all  the  specu- 
lative theories  of  historical  development  framed  in  the  nineteenth 
century,  though  less  crudely  subjective,  fall  into  the  same  kind  of 
fallacy. 

Two  of  the  most  notable  attempts  to  trace  the  rational  clement 
in  the  general  movement  of  humanity  were  those  of  Hegel  and 
Krausc.  They  are  both  splendid  failures,  Hegel's  more  manifestly  so. 
They  are  both  marked  by  an  insufficient  knowledge  of  facta  and 
details,  but  in  imposing  hli  a  prinri  framework  Hegel  is  far  more 
mercilessly  Procrustean  than  Krausc.  It  was  the  modem  period 
which  suffered  most  painfully  through  Hegel's  attempt  to  screw  bis- 
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tory  into  his  iron  bed.  His  schema  implies  thai,  the  modem  period" 
represents  the  completion  of  historical  development,  is  part  of  the 
last  act  in  the  drama  of  the  human  spirit.  This  implication  is  pre- 
posterous. What  we  know  about  the  future  is  that  man  has  an 
indefinite  lime  in  front  of  him,  and  it  is  absurd  to  suppose  that  in 
the  comae  of  that  time  new  phases  of  thought  will  not  be  realized, 
though  it  )8  quite  impossible  for  u»  to  predetermine  them.  This  error 
alone  is  sufficient  to  cast  suspicion  on  the  whole  edifice.  For  the 
stages  of  history,  as  a  revelation  of  epiiit,  correspond  ex  hypothesi 
to  the  dialectical  stages  in  the  logical  evolution  of  the  idea;  and  if 
Hegel  (bees  the  terminus  of  the  historical  evolution  at  a  point  im- 
measurably distant  from  tbe  true  term,  it  evidently  follows  that  the 
correspondences  which  he  has  established  for  the  preceding  stages 
with  stages  in  the  logical  evolution  must  be  wholly  or  partly  wrong, 
and  his  interpretation  breaks  down.  Tlie  keys  are  in  the  wrong  locks. 
Krause's  system,  which  has  had  considerable  influence  in  Belgium, 
avoids  the  absurdity  of  not  allowing  for  progress  in  the  future,  — 
a  consideration  which  there  was  no  excuse  for  ignoring,  since  it  had 
been  recognized  and  emphasised  by  Condorcet.  He  divides  the  whole 
of  human  histor)-,  including  that  which  is  yet  to  come,  into  three 
great  periods,  —  the  ages  of  unity,  of  variety,  and  of  harmony,  — 
and  pronounces  that  mankind  is  now  in  the  third  and  last  stage  of 
the  second  period.  This  theory,  you  perceive,  has  an  advantage 
over  Hegel's  in  that  it  gives  the  indefinite  future  sometlung  to  do. 
But.  althounh  this  Procmstes  is  more  merciful,  the  Procnistean 
principle  is  the  same;  there  is  an  a  priori  system  into  which  human 
development  has  to  be  constrained.  I  am  not  concerned  here  to 
criticise  the  method  on  which  Krau.se  proceeds;  I  only  want  to  illus- 
trate by  two  notable  examples,  that  of  Hegel  who  ignores  the  future, 
and  that  of  Ivrause  who  presumes  to  draw  its  horoscope,  how  the 
philosophy  of  hi5tor>'  has  moved  on  false  lines,  through  the  illusion 
that  it  could  construct  the  development  of  reason  in  history  from 
any  other  source  than  history  itself.  By  the  one  example  we  are 
taught  that,  in  attempting  to  ii^terpret  history,  we  must  remember 
there  is  no  such  thing  as  finality  within  measurable  distance: 

His  cfto  ncc  motw  rorum  qcc  tcmpora  pono; 

while  the  other  e^cample  warns  tis  that  in  considering  the  past  it  is 
idle  to  seek  to  explain  it  by  any  synthesis  involving  speculations  on 
the  inscrutable  content  of  the  future. 

It  is,  indeed,  curious  to  note  how  the  authors  of  the  numerous 
atti^mpts  to  present  a  philosophical  construction  of  liistory,  which 
apjMyinKl  during  the  nineteenth  century,  assume,  so  naively,  that 
their  own  interpretations  are  final,  and  that  the  ideas  which  are 
within  the  horizon  of  their  minds  arc  the  ultimate  ideas  to  be  sighted 
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by  man,  the  lasl  ports  to  be  visiied  in  his  voyage  down  the  stream  uf 
time.  It  in  strange  how  this  childish  delusion,  this  spell  uf  tlic  pnvyent. 
has  blinded  the  profoimdeat  thinkers.  Uegcl  thought  that  the  final 
form  of  political  constitution  was  something  closely  rcacmhliiig  the 
Prussian  state,  that  the  final  religion  is  Christianity,  that  the  final 
philosophy  is  his  own.  This  was  logical  in  his  case,  because  it  was 
part  of  his  view  that  the  plojiitudc  of  time  has  come ;  yet  we  can  have 
very  little  doubt  that  this  dnctrine  was  prompted  psychologically 
by  what  I  have  called  the  spell  of  the  present.  But  even  thtisc  who 
were  able,  in  phrase  at  least,  to  transcend  the  present  and  look 
forward  to  indefinite  progress,  speak  and  argue  nevertheloaa  as  if 
the  ideas  which  are  now  accessible  and  within  the  range  of  our  vision 
could  never  be  transcended  in  the  course  of  the  progn^sB  which 
they  admit.  The  absurdity  of  this  view  is  illustrated  by  reflecting 
that  the  ideas  wth  which  these  writers  conjured  —  such  as  humaniiy, 
liberty,  progress,  in  the  pregnant  meanings  which  those  words  now 
poaaess  —  were  beyond  men's  horizon  a  few  centuries  before.  We 
must  face  the  fact  that  our  sjTitheses  and  interpretations  can  have 
only  a  relative  value,  and  that  the  still  latent  ideas  which  must 
emerge  in  the  process  of  the  further  development  of  man  will  intro- 
duce new  and  higher  controlling  conceptions  for  the  interpretation 
of  the  past. 

I  have  pointj^d  out  the  common  error  into  which  philnsophies  of 
history  have  fallen,  through  not  perceiving  tliat  in  order  to  lay  bare 
the  spiritual  process  wliich  history  represents,  we  must  go  to  history 
it«elf  without  any  a  pruiri  assumptions  or  predetermined  systems. 
All  that  phikisopliy  can  do  is  to  assure  us  that  hirttorieat  experience 
is  a  disclosure  of  the  inner  nature  of  spiritual  reality.  This  disclosure 
is  furnished  by  historj-  and  history  alone.  It  follows  that  it  is  the 
hL<5torian  and  not  the  philosopher  who  must  discover  the  diamond 
net;  or  the  philosopher  must  become  an  historian  if  he  would  do  so. 

But  not  rmly  is  it  necessary  to  abandon  imrMer\'edly  the  Pro- 
crustean principle;  the  method  of  approaeh  must  also  be  changed. 
This  in  the  point  to  which  it  has  been  my  particular  object  to  lead  up. 
The  interpreter  of  the  movement  of  hi!»tory  must  proceed  backward, 
not  forward;  he  mu*it  utart  from  the  modern  period.  For  a  thorough. 
fully  articulated  knowledge  of  the  phenomena  is  essential  —  not 
the  superficial  acquaintance  with  which  speculatora  like  Hegel 
worked;  and  sueh  a  knowledge  is  only  attainable  for  the  modem 
period,  because  here  only  are  the  requisite  records  preserved.  Here 
only  can  one  hop<>  to  surprise  the  secrets  of  the  historical  process 
and  achieve  a  full  analysis  of  the  complex  movement.  The  records 
of  ancient  and  medieval  history  are  starred  with  lacunae;  we  are 
ignorant  of  whole  groupfi  of  phenomena,  or  have  but  a  slight  know- 
ledge of  other  groups;  and  what  we  do  know  must  often  be  seen  in 
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false  perspective  and  receive  undue  attention  on  account  of  the 
adjacent  obacurities.  We  can  survey  and  attempt  syntheses;  but 
syntbe^ea  without  fully  articulated  knowledKC  are  no  more  thao 
vague  shot«  in  the  direction  of  a  ditnly  seen  object.  And  the  only 
syntheses  possible  in  such  conditions  are  in^gnificant  generalities, 
bloodless  abstract  conceptions,  lilce  the  Ativtfva  Kapfa  of  Homer's 
world  of  shades.  The  inlerpretation  of  history  that  shall  be  more 
than  a  collection  of  plausible  labels  must  grusp  the  \'ital  process, 
perceive  the  breath  and  motion,  detect  the  undercurrents,  trace  the 
windings,  discern  the  foreshadowings,  see  the  ideas  traveling  under- 
ground, discover  how  the  spiritual  forces  are  poised  and  aimed, 
determine  how  the  motives  conspire  and  interact.  And  it  b  only  for 
the  history  of  the  last  three  or  four  hundred  years  that  we  possess 
material  for  investigating  this  complicated  process. 

And  it  is  for  the  development  of  the  nineteenth  century  that  our 
position  in  some  respects  is  most  favorable.  It  is  commonly  said  that 
recent  history  cannot  be  profitably  studied,  on  the  ground  that  we 
are  too  near  to  the  events  to  be  able  to  treat  them  objectively  and  see 
them  in  the  right  perspective.  Admitting  the  truth  of  the  objection, 
recognizing  fully  that  recent  events  are  seen  by  us  "  forcahorteoecl 
in  the  tract  of  time,"  we  must  nevertheless  remember  that  there  ia 
a  compensation  in  proximity  which  it  is  disuj^truus  to  ignore.  For 
those  who  are  near  have  op|)ortunities  of  tracing  the  hidden  moral 
and  intellectual  work  of  an  age  which  subsequent  gemtrations  cannot 
reach,  Iwcausc  Ihfey  are  not  in  direct  relation.  Uc  Tocciueville  said: 
"  What  contemporaries  know  better  than  posterity  is  the  mental 
movement,  the  general  passions  and  feelings  of  the  time,  whereof 
tliey  still  fuel  the  taut  shuddering  motions  (lea  demicrs  frimisscmenbi) 
in  their  minds  or  in  their  hearts."  If  this  is  so.  it  is  one  of  the  most 
preening  duties  Lo  posterity  that  men  in  each  generation  aliould 
devote  thenwelves  to  the  scientific  study  of  recent  history  from 
this  |>oint  of  view. 

We  may  go  further,  and  declare  that,  in  this  light,  modem  history 
as  a  whole  {hissc^^j;  a  claim  on  iih  now.  which  doea  not  belong  cither 
to  antiquity  or  to  the  Mtddlit  Ages.  We  have  ourselves  passed  so 
completely  lieyond  the  spiritual  lx)undariea  of  the  ancient  and 
medieval  worhls  that  wc  can  hanlly  suppose  that  we  poesess  any 
greater  capacity  for  a  sympathetic  apprehension  of  them  than  our 
de8cendant,s  will  possess  a  thousand  years  hence.  When-as,  on  the 
other  hand,  we  may  fairly  as-sume  that  we  are  in  a  much  better 
position  than  such  remote  posterity  for  s^inpathctic  appreciation  of 
the  movementa  —  the  emancipatory  movements  —  of  the  sixteenth, 
seventeenth,  and  eighteenth  centuries.  It  therefore  devolves  upon 
ua  before  wc  have  drifted  too  far  away  to  do  what  may  he  done  to 
transmit  to  future  generations  the  means  of  apprecioti'-g  and  com- 
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prphrnding.   In  this  senBc  the  study  of  what  we  cat)  modern  history 
is  ihc  most  prcsRing  of  all. 


P 


But  I  have  perniiitcd  mysplf  to  digrrss  from  the  argument.  I  wag 
concerned  to  show  that  our  only  chance  of  tracing  the  movement 
and  grasping  the  principles  of  universal  history  is  to  start  with  the 
study  of  the  modern  age  where  our  material  is  relatively  full,  and 
proceed  regresssively.  One  great  mistake  of  those  who  have  attempted 
philosophies  of  historj'  has  been  that  they  began  at  the  other  end,  — 
not  at  the  beginning,  but  at  whatever  point  their  kiiowlt-dge  happened 
to  reach  back  to,  perhaps  in  China,  perhaps  in  the  Garden  of  Pldon,  — 
and  were  consequently  obligfjd  to  adopt  a  difficult  and  prerarinuH 
synthetic  method.  Precarious,  because  in  passing  on  from  one  stafte 
to  another  there  is  no  guarantee,  owing  to  our  fragmentary  material. 
that  we  have  knowledge  of  all  that  is  significant,  and  therefore  the 
synthesis  which  expresses  the  transition  to  a  higher  stage  may  he 
vitiated  by  incompleteness.  We  may  be  acquainted  only  with  some 
of  the  forces  which  determine  the  sequel,  and,  if  we  proceed  as 
though  we  had  all  those  forces  in  our  hands,  our  conception  of 
the  sequel  nnll  be  inadequate. 

On  the  analytic  method,  on  the  contrary,  we  start  from  a  definite 
terminus.namely  the  present, — continp;ent  indeed,  but  not  arbitrary, 
since  it  is  the  only  possible  limit  for  the  given  investigator,  — and  in 
the  first  stage  we  have  all  the  material,  so  that  it  is  the  fault  of  the 
inveeljgation  and  not  the  result  t>f  accident  if  the  analysis  is  not 
exhaustive.  The  problem  then  is.  having  grasped  the  movement  of 
the  ideas  and  spiritual  forces  which  have  revealed  the-mselves  in  the 
modern  period,  to  trace.  regresHively,  the  processes  out  of  which  they 
evolved,  with  the  help  of  our  records.  This,  at  least,  is  the  ideal  to 
which  the  interpreter  would  try  to  approximate.  That,  with  frag- 
mentary records,  the  whole  historical  movement  can  ever  ho  traced 
by  methods  of  inference.  I  do  not  indeed  hetievc;  hut  assuredly 
it  is  only  in  the  period  where  the  records  exist  that  we  can  first  detect 
the  secret  of  the  proresp  or  begin  to  diseern  the  figure  on  the  carppt. 

But  the  (picstion  will  be  asked:  Can  we  define  absolutely  the 
position  of  the  modem  period  in  the  seeular  perspective  of  history? 
The  field  of  what  we  pall  "modem  historj' "  has  a  roughly  marked 
natural  boundary  at  the  point  where  it  starts,  towards  the  end  of  the 
fifteenth  century.  We  may  say  this  without  any  prejudice  to  the 
doctrine  of  continuity.  But  the  phrase  is  used  to  cover  all  post- 
medieval  history,  and  therefore  the  hither  limit  is  always  shifting. 
For  while  it  ia  usual  to  mark  off  the  last  thirty  or  forty  years  as 
"contemporary  history,"  as  years  pass  on  the  beginning  of  ''con- 
temporary history  "  moves  forward,  and  the  end  of  the  modem  a» 
distinguished  from  the  contemporary  period  moves  forward  too.  The 
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question  amea  whether  this  conventional  nomenclature  ia  any 
longer  appropriate,  whether  all  post-medieval  history  can  be  scienti- 
Qcally  vlassi&ed  as  a  period,  with  the  same  right  and  meaiung  as  the 
Middle  Agea.  "Ancient  History  "  is  of  course  a  merely  conventional 
and  convenient,  unscientific  term;  is  this  true  of  "Modern  Histor)*" 
also?  It  may  be  thought  that  the  answer  ia  affirmative.  It  may 
seem  probable  that  the  changes  which  began  at  the  end  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  the  great  movements  of  thought  which  have 
thrilled  the  nineteenth  century,  the  implications  of  the  far-reaching 
vistas  of  knowledge  which  have  been  opened,  mark  as  new  and 
striking  a  departure  aa  any  to  which  our  records  go  back,  and  con- 
stitute a  Neu-xeU  in  the  fuUest  sense  of  the  word;  that  in  the  nine- 
teenth as  in  the  sixteenth  century  man  entered  into  a  new  domain  of 
ideas;  that  of  the  nineteenth  as  much  as  of  the  sixteenth  are  we 
justified  in  saying 

Ab  integn)  saeclurum  Duecicur  ortjo. 

If  so,  our  nomenclature  should  be  altereii.  The  three  centuries  after 
Columbus  should  be  called  by  some  other  name,  such  as  post-medieval, 
and  "  modem  "  should  be  appropriated  to  the  period  ushered  in  by  the 
French  Ki'volution  and  the  formation  of  the  American  Common- 
wealth, until  in  turn  a  new  period  shall  claim  a  name  which  can 
never  be  pemianently  attached.  It  would  follow  that  in  the  His- 
torical Oepartmont  at  this  Congress,  there  should  be  another  section; 
the  nineteenth  century,  the  more  modem  modern  period, should  have 
ft  section  to  itself.  In  Germany,  a  distinction  of  this  kind  has  been 
adopted.  The  sixteenth,  sevenleenth,  and  eighteeni-h  centuries  are 
described  as  die  neuere  Zeit;  while  the  nineteenth  is  diatinguished  as 
die  nmexte  Zeit. 

Among  the  notes  which  form  the  stamp  and  signature  of  this 
nnu9U  Zeit  is  the  new  historical  interest,  if  I  may  say  so,  which  has 
become  prevalent  in  the  world  and  is  itself  an  historical  fact  of  su- 
preme importance.  It  is  expressed  not  only  in  the  rnnrmnus  amount 
of  research  that  has  been  done,  but  in  the  axiom  of  "history  for  its 
own  sake," and  also  in  the  attempts  to  create  a  philosophy  nf  history. 
It  is  a  new  force  set  free,  which  will  have  its  own  place  in  the  complex 
of  the  driving  forces  of  the  world.  It  is  to  be  taken  along  with  the 
equally  recent  development  of  a  consciousness  of  our  relations  to 
future  generations,  which  is  practically  reflected  in  a  grofting  sense  of 
duty  to  posterity.  Both  facts  taken  together,  the  interest  in  human 
experience  and  the  interest  in  human  destiny,  represent  a  new  sense 
of  the  solidarity  of  humanity,  linking  pust  ages  and  ages  to  come. 
In  other  words,  the  human  mind  hss  begun  to  rise  above  the  immedi- 
ate horizon  of  the  circumstances  and  interests  of  the  present  genera- 
tion, and  to  realize  seriously,  not  as  a  mere  object  of  learned  curi- 
osity, the  significance  of  the  past  and  the  potentialities  of  the  future. 
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The  most  familiar  of  words,  past  and  JiUure,  have  become  pregnant 
with  «gnificance;  tJiey  are  chatigtKl  with  all  the  impUcatioiui  of  a 
new  perspective. 

It  is  clear  that  th'm  new  sense  is  inconMintent  with  the  aflirmation 
of  Arnold  and  iSceley  that  contemporary  is  superior  to  preceding 
history  by  all  the  superiority  of  an  end  to  the  nieajis.  This  doctrine 
expresses  the  attitude  of  the  old  iinregenrrate  spirit.  The  theoretiral 
truth  which  it  contains  is  Ktmply  this,  that  contemporary  history 
represents  a  more  advanced  stage  than  any  preceding  it,  or,  in  other 
words,  there  is  a  real  evolution.  But  for  the  same  reason  it  is  itself 
inferior  to  the  development  which  will  succeed  it;  and  if  past  history 
is  to  be  described  as  a  means,  contemporary  history  must  be  equally 
described  as  a  means,  on  the  .same  ground.  Theoretically,  therefore, 
this  tcleological  argument  has  no  application;  it  would  not  become 
relevant  till  the  end  of  the  process  has  been  reached.  But  what 
Arnold  and  Seeley  probably  had  most  in  mind  was  the  importance 
of  comprehending  the  past  for  the  sake  of  comprehending  the  present 
for  practical  purposes.  (This  is  now  so  fiilly  understood  and  recognized 
that  1  have  not  thought,  it  necessary  to  dwell  on  it  to-day.  It  is  now 
generally  acknowledged,  by  those  whose  opinion  need  be  considered, 
that  the  practical  value  of  history  consists  not,  as  used  to  bethought, 
in  lessons  and  examples,  but  in  the  fact  that  it  explains  the  present, 
and  tliat  without  it  the  present,  in  which  wc  have  to  act,  would  be 
incomprehensible.  It  is  modem  histoo'r  of  course,  that  is  here 
chiefly  concemeti.  UinJ  Actoti  said:  "'Modem  history  tout'hes  us  so 
nearly,  it  is  so  deep  a  question  of  life  and  death,  that  we  are  bound 
■  to  find  our  own  ivay  through  it,  and  to  owe  our  insight  to  ourselves." 
I  venture  in  think  that  Lonl  Acton,  in  this  charaeteriBtic  statement, 
rather  strains  the  note;  but  the  statement  concerns,  you  ob5er\*e,  the 
practical  not  the  theoretical  value  of  the  subject.) 

To  attempt  to  define  absolutely  the  significance  of  modem  or 
recent  history  in  the  order  of  development  would  be  to  fall  into  an 
error  like  that  for  which  I  criticised  Hegel  and  Krause  and  others 
who  thought  to  draw  forth  I>evJathan  with  a  hook.  It  is  much  if  it 
can  he  established,  as  I  think  it  can,  that  with  the  nineteenth  century 
the  curtain  has  risen  on  a  new  act  in  the  drama.  But  we  can  be  more 
confident  in  asserting  negatives.  The  ideas  and  forces  which  have 
driven  man  through  the  last  four  hundred  years  and  arc  driving  him 
now,  are  not  the  last  words  or  dooms  in  the  progress  of  reason.  The 
idea  of  freedom  which  the  modem  world  has  struggled  to  realize 
haa  been  deemed  by  many  the  ultima  tinea  rerum;  but  it  ia  difficult 
to  aec  how  or  why  it  should  be  final,  in  the  sense  of  not  being  super- 
seded by  the  appearance  of  higher  ideas  which  its  realiiation  shall 
have  enabled  to  emerge.  Or  again,  it  is  unreasonable  to  suppose  that 
the  idea  of  nationality  which  has  recently  played  and  still  plays  a 
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great  rOle.  is  an  end  in  itself  or  more  titan  a  phase  in  evolution.  We 
must  acquiesce  in  our  incompetence  tu  form  any  scientific  juUgmeat 
as  to  the  value  ur  position  of  this  stage  in  the  total  development. 

To  stalp  briefly  the  main  thesis  ctf  this  paper.  The  answer  to  the 
question,  "What  is  the  position  of  modern  liiston,'  in  the  domain  of 
universal  knowledge? "depends  in  the  firet  instance  on  our  view  of 
the  fundanu'iital  philosophical  question  at  iwue  between  idpalism 
and  naturalism.  If  we  are  believers  In  naturalism,  then  all  history, 
ineludiriKniodem  history,  has  its  eolo  theoretical  valucin  thcfunction 
of  providing  material  for  the  inveHiigation  of  sociological  laws.  It 
must  accept  a  position  such  as  (3omte  assigns  to  it.  But  if  wo  are 
idealiste,,  if  wc  hold  that  thought  is  a  presupposition  of  physical 
exiHtcncc  and  not  a  function  of  matter,  then  history  as  a  disclosure  of 
the  evolution  of  tliought  has  an  independent  realm  of  its  own  and 
demands  a  distinct  interpretation,  to  prepare  for  which  is  the  aim  of 
historical  research.  Tlie  segment  of  history  which  we  call  roodem, 
from  the  sixteenth  century  onward,  occupies  a  peculiar  place,  b^ 
cause  here,  partly  in  conflcquence  of  the  invention  of  printing,  our 
materials  begin  to  be  adequate;  for  a  complete  analysis,  This  gives 
us  the  theoretical  significance  of  the  modem  period  as  an  object  of 
study;  it  is  the  field  in  which  we  may  hope  to  charm  from  human 
history  the  secret  of  its  rational  movement,  detect  its  logic,  and  win 
a  glimpse  of  a  frHgment  of  the  pattern  on  a  carpet,  of  which  probably 
much  the  greater  part  is  still  unwoven. 

This  Congress  uj  suggestive  in  many  ways,  suggfative  especially  of 
the  distance  the  world  has  traveled  since  ISOi  or  since  1854.  There 
will  be  many  more  of  its  kind;  but  this  is  unique  as  the  first.  It  is 
notverj'  bold  to  prwlict  that  historians  of  thedistantfuture.  in  tracing 
the  growth  of  cooperation  and  tendencies  to  a  federation  of  human 
effort,  which  are  one  of  the  transformative  influences  now  affecting 
mankind,  will  record  this  Congress  in  which  we  are  hero  met  together 
as  a  significant  point  in  this  particular  stage  of  man's  progress 
toward  his  unknown  destiny. 
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Author  ot  SeUctioHx  from  ltt£  {itiurce»  tij  Engli*h  Hialory;  also  variouti  articlwa 
(or  TUe  Sation,  and  for  Americtin  Iltstorvai  RevtetL'  and  Knglith  Huloricat 

When  Huxley  declared  that  Sj>encer's  idea  of  a  traged}'  was  a 
deduction  killed  by  a  fact,  he  minted  a  phrase  which  is  not  without. 

il*  application  to  history.  The  human  mind,  prone  to  spin  tlioories 
and  to  geiieratize  from  the  exceptional  case,  stands  ever  in  need  of 
such  a  corrective  as  is  supplied  by  the  record  of  ancestral  experience. 
Thus  it  becomcB  the  duty  of  the  historian  to  go  through  life  with 
sling  in  hand  and  heart  steeled  to  slay  the  false  deduction  which  is 
tyrannizing  over  mankind.  Nothing  equals  the  vitality  of  a  lie  save 
the  longevity  of  a  legend,  and  as  ihe  deadly  facta  are  sometimes  slow 
to  disclose  themselves  a  voluble  deduction  may  for  years  or  genera- 
tions mislead  even  the  thoughtful.  The  Hildebrandine  scheme  of 
political  philosophy  which  underlies  the  Ihctahis  Papae,  the  excom- 
munications of  Henrj'  IV  and  the  letter  to  William  the  Conqueror, 
had  its  day  and  may  still  claim  the  support  of  a  parly;  but  for 
most  of  us  it  must  stand  ultimately  condemned  by  the  weakness  of 
its  hiatorical  basis.  How  often  during  the  past  century  has  the 
groundn-ork  of  famous  theories,  whether  political,  social,  theological, 
or  ethical,  been  modified,  if  not  destroyed,  by  thesolvent  of  historical 
fact.  On  the  24th  of  April.  1793.  Kobespierre,  dmwing  his  inspiration 
from  a  well-known  source,  exclaimed:  "Kings,  aristwcrats,  tyrants, 
whosoever  they  may  be,  are  slaves  revolted  against  the  sovereign 
of  the  earth,  which  is  the  human  race,  and  against  the  law-maker 
of  the  universe,  which  is  nature."'  Jf  this  sentimpnl  strikes  an 
answering  chord  anywhere  at  the  present  day.  it  can  hardly  l>e  in  the 
heart  of  an  historian.  Nor  are  the  deductions  against  which  historical 
^t  makes  war  eontineil  to  large  ideas  like  Gregory  VII's  theory  of 
Church  and  State,  or  the  Jacobin  doctrine  of  social  originf:.  Take, 
for  example,  the  actual  state  of  the  Napoleonic  legend  which  was 
developed  by  the  French  radicals  of  1820,  and  embellished  for 
current  purposes  under  the  July  Monarchy.  I^nrd  Acton  went  so  far 
oe  to  style  Napoleon  "the  most  splendid  genius  that  has  apjx'ared 
on  earth,"'  but  the  Napoleon  of  the  French  radicals  in  1821)  was 
a  liberal  who  abtive  all  other  thhigs  lovwl  peace. 


'  Orator*  of  th*  Freneh  Rrvotulion.  «i.  U.  Morae  St«pbena,  toI.  It,  p.  374. 
'  Englith  JlittorUol  litviev,  voL  a,  p.  603. 
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Under  t>ie  circnmfllances  we  need  feel  little  surprise  when  we 
contemplate  the  amount  of  energy  whiph  modern  hiatorians  have 
devoted  to  the  task  of  setting  their  predecessors  right.  One  might 
alinoat  say  that  at  the  dawn  of  the  ninetepnth  wntury  the  criminal 
law  of  England  required  no  more  revision  than  did  the  best  hookti 
which  were  to  br  had  on  English  histor\'.  Perhaps  more  mistakes 
clustered  arotind  tlic  Civil  War  and  the  Revolulinn  than  around  any 
other  subjects,  although,  as  Dr.  Johnson  obKPr\'ea  of  VoEtalro  and 
Rouascau,  it  is  difficult  to  settle  the  proportion  of  iniquity  Iwtwecn 
Smollett's  arcount  of  the  Revolution  and  Hume's  allusions  to  the 
medieval  church.  Apart  from  all  larger  attempts  at  construction, 
the  critics  have  had  quite  enough  to  do  during  the  last  hundred 
j-eat8  or  so  in  correcting  errors  of  detail.  This  kind  of  oecupation 
is  not,  and  never  will  be,  finished.  It  is  an  industry  which  goes  on 
for  the  most  part  quietly,  though  interrupted  now  and  then  by  an 
explosion.  Investigators  of  the  higher  grade  still  aspire  to  set  right 
mistaken  notions  regarding  the  defenses  at  Hastings.  The  humble 
beginner  is  content  if  be  can  detect  a  slip  lurking  beneath  the  guarded 
utterances  of  Stubbs. 

We  all  like  to  prove  our  points,  and  the  more  limited  their  scope 
the  keener  seems  the  anxiety.  Yet  at  times,  and  especially  on  intei^ 
national  occasions  like  the  present,  one's  thoiight  is  drawn  away 
fnnn  the  task  of  rectifying -details,  and  even  from  the  nobler  sport 
of  slaying  unfounded  deductions.  According  to  a  dictum  of  Professor 
Dicey,  "Democracy  de|)ende  upon  the  importance  attached  to  the 
similarities,  as  surely  as  aristocracy  dejwnds  upon  the  importance 
attache<l  to  the  differences,  of  human  nature."*  Usually  we  are 
intellectual  aristorratif,  thinking  of  the  specialties  which  divide  us 
and  spurring  on  the  hobbies  which  bear  us  maflly  away  in  the  nio.«t 
divergent  directions.  Here  we  become  democrats  (not  neeeasarily 
red  radicals  but  respectable  whiggish  democrats)  bent  on  accent- 
uating if  only  for  a  moment  the  things  that  draw  us  together.  Well 
would  it  be  for  one  speaking  on  such  a  .^nibjcct  aa  mine  if  he  could 
produce  from  his  pocket  an  eloquent  and  convincing  philosophy  of 
hiatorj'.  When  we  pause  a  moment  to  draw  breath,  wc  can  overhear 
the  candid  comments  of  those  who  rate  the  value  of  historical  studies 
less  highly  than  we  do.  I  am  not  referring  so  much  to  the  cynical 
detractor  like  Walpolc.  with  his  gibe  against  historical  credibility. 
I  have  in  mind,  rather,  the  candid  friend  of  philosophical  tastes,  who 
is  willing  to  admit  that  historv-  would  furnish  a  fine  theme  if  only  his- 
torians could  manage  to  get  at  the  heart  of  their  subject  instead  of 
pla>'ing  with  superficial  trivialities.  Buckle,  to  whose  taste  for  qpeeu- 
lation  was  added  a  vast  amount  of  historical  knowledge,  has  expressed 
this  view  in  a  passage  too  hackneyed  for  further  quotation;  and  it  is 
'  The  lifation,  vol.  untv.  p.  28. 
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~tlie  inveterat'e  empiricigm  of  historical  writers  that  makes  Emerson 
cry  out.  "I  am  ashamed  to  see  what  a  shallow  village  tale  our  so- 
called  history  is." 

The  comments  of  an  honest  spectator  are  usually  worth  something, 
but  despite  the  present  force  of  the  reaction  it  seems  agreed  by 
experts  that  subjective  ideas  should  be  kept  in  strict  quarantine 
and  not  permitted  lo  infect  the  pure,  annalistic  record.  At  a  recent 
meeting  of  the  American  Historical  Association  which  was  held  in 
Philadelphia,  Dr.  Jamee  Sullivan  read  an  excellent  paper  entitled, 
"The  Antecedents  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence."  Much  that 
he  then  said  I  atiJl  remember,  but  what  impresaed  me  most  was  the 
following  reference  to  the  fundaments]  propositions  of  the  Declara- 
tion. "  In  the  public  mind  of  to-day,"  said  Dr.  Sullivan,  "  inalienable 
rights  are  those  things  which  we  reser%'e  for  ourselves  and  deny  to 
our  neighbors."  And  he  proceeded  to  take  this  as  a  crucial  instance. 
ilhistratinR  the  wide  gulf  which  separates  the  scholarly  world  from 
the  general  public.  "  As  a  matter  of  fact.'"  he  continued,  "  the  world 
of  learning  long  ago  abandoned  the  state-of-nature  theory,  with 
all  i(«  corulluries  of  equality,  inalienable  rights,  &ad  others,  but  the 
world  at  large  still  seems  to  be,  in  respect  to  such  doctrinetj,  back  in 
the  eighteenth  century."  *  These  words  were  received  by  the  audience 
with  evident  appreciation,  and  one  could  not  but  feel  a  slight  shock 
of  surprise  at  olwerving  the  mirth  of  American  ciliiens  (in  Philadel- 
phia of  all  plaeeii)  when  gentle  persiHage  was  thus  directed  against 
the  preamble  of  tlw;  Declaration.  If  "inalienable  rights"  seenieil 
amusing  to  a  congress  of  America:)  historians  meeting  in  Philadelphia. 
I  am  sure  that  an  international  congress  of  historians  meeting  at  St. 
L<->ui8  would  be  equally  amused  to  hear  any  one  suggest  that  there 
exists  a  basis  upim  which  a  philosophy  of  hiatoiy  can  he  founded. 
Lnwrll  once  complained  of  the  trouble  he  found  in  tr^'ing 

"  to  raisp  ani?rithmofi  gpliuoiia 
With  rbfnioB  eu  lunl-liuQUHl  thry  piuit  witU  the  utbina." 

No  such  difficulty  need  be  encountered  in  starting  the  merriment 
of  historians.  Mention,  with  apparent  seriouHness.  "the  philosophy 
of  hi3tor3'"and  the  thing  is  done.  Herxler,  Kichte,Schelling,  Sclilegel, 
Krause,  and  Hegel  have  disappeared  completely  from  our  ken  since 
ihe  days  of  Kanke.  "Mais  ou  soTit  les<  neiges  d'anlan?"  If  any 
individual  member  of  our  craft  really  believes  that  the  philosophy 
of  history  is  anything  more  than  flatus  toci»,  he  had  better  keep  the 
opinion  to  himself.  Otherwise  he  may  encounter  the  fate  whieh 
overtook  Nominalists  in  the  age  of  HosecUiniL'^.  But  why  discuss  the 
subject  further?  Did  not  one  of  the  best  known  and  moBt  eminent 
historians  of  this  homii^phen:'  reeently  nnish  a  whole  host  of  adversa- 
ries when  he  said  that  sociolngj-  was  simply  our  old  foe  the  philosophy 
'  Report  of  tht  Ameriean  Hiatoricai  Aaaoeiation  lor  tSQS.  %*ol.  i,  pp.  66-67. 
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of  histoo"  in  disguise?  Since  intemational  RUtherinEs  are  designecf 
to  promote  peace  and  herald  the  golden  year,  one  imwt  refrain,  in 
speaking  of  historical  synthesis,  from  all  attempt  to  present  an  alleged 
basis  for  a  philosophy  of  history.  Wiat  maybe  poing  on  at  this  mt>- 
ment  in  the  metaphysical  section  we  cannot  tell,  but  here  the  nearest 
approach  to  philosophy  which  one  dare  make  is  to  suggest  thai  the 
problem  of  s^iithesis  is  even  more  pressing  than  arc  the  difficulties 
which  crowd  in  from  the  side  of  criticism.  Should  one  be  asked  how 
this  subject  is  connected  with  the  political  history  of  modem  Europe, 
an  answer  might  be  found  in  the  words  a  fortiori.  What  has  to  be  said 
regarding  historical  synthesis  is  uf  general  application,  bearing  upon 
the  Greeks  and  Itomaos  as  well  as  upon  the  i-'rench  Kevolution 
and  the  establishment  of  the  German  Empire.  For  the  last  four 
centuries,  however,  the  question  grows  increasingly  complex  and 
important.  The  multiplication  of  data,  nearness  to  the  event, 
patriotic  prejudice,  and  other  obvious  causes  combine  to  render  this 
problem  most  crucial  of  all  iu  its  relation  to  modern  history. 

Indicating  a  contrast  between  synthesis  and  criticism.  I  expressed 
the  opinion,  a  moment  ago,  that  Che  dt-mands  made  upon  us  by  the 
latter  were  on  the  whole  the  more  urgent  and  exacting.  In  historical 
research  and  composition  so  many  elements  are  concerned  that  one's 
attitude  toward  them  must,  perforce,  be  tinged  by  opportunism. 
How  indispensable  critical  processes  are,  we  all  underslaad,  and  from 
the  very  fullness  of  this  recognition  the  danger  would  seem  to  lie 
in  another  direction.  It  was  not  always  eo.  We  have  but  to  read  the 
controversy  which  arose  over  iliddletou's  Letttr  to  Dr.  Wat«rland. 
followed  by  the  controversy  over  the  same  author's  Frre  Inquiry, iS  we 
would  carry  ourselves  back  to  days  when  the  claims  of  criticism  were 
paramount.  When  we  have  examined  Bishop  Zachary  Pearce's 
answer  to  the  Letter,  and  especially  the  passage  on  Joscphus  in  his 
Reply  to  the  Defence,  we  are  quite  prepared  for  a  passage  like  this  in 
John  Jackson's  rejoinder  to  the  Free  Inquiry:  "In  what  I  have 
examined  1  have  found  nothing  of  real  argument  or  solid  literature; 
but  a  great  deal  of  very  bad  reasoning;  and  what  is  worse,  gross 
misrepresentations  of  facts;  and  a  very  uncandid  and  unmanly 
treatment  of  learned,  honest,  and  pious  men,  whom  nitbout  a  shadow 
of  evidence  he  has  treated  as  enthusiasts,  cheats,  and  forgers;  but 
whom  their  greatest  and  most  inveterable  enemies.  Pagans,  Jews, 
and  most  infamous  heretics  could  never  convict  of  the  least  fraud, 
deo^t,  or  bad  practice."'  Middleton  died  in  1750,  but  as  late  as 
1829  the  Quarterly  Review  was  denouncing  the  "absurd  and  shallow- 
doctrines  of  Niebuhr"  and  attacking  the  translation  of  Thiriwall  and 
Hare  in  language  which  deserved  the  answer  that  ThirhvnII  gave  it. 
"By  the  bye,"  says  the  reviewer,  "we  think  his  la.st  translators,  two 
*  Heoiurks  on  ]>r.  >liddlcton'8  Frtt  Inquiry,  Ix>iidort,  I7-1&,  p.  58. 
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clergymen  of  the  Church  of  England,  since  they  have  exercised  the 
right  of  adding  notes  to  Niebuhr's  text  whenever  they  thought  they 
had  anything  worth  hearing  to  offer,  might  as  well  have  remarked, 
for  the  benefit  of  their  young  acadcinioHl  reader,  on  some  of  the 
most  offenaive  paragraphs  whirh  have  appeared  ance  the  days  of  the 
Philosophical  J>ictiotiary,  But  Niehuhr  is.  what  Mr.  Wordsworth 
should  not  have  called  Voltaire, '  a  pert,  duil  scoffer.' "  ' 

Refreshing  our  memories  by  an  appeal  W*  these  and  kindred 
passages,  we  can  sympathine  with  the  pioneers  who  strove  for 
enlighti^nment  in  a  time  when  criticism  was  equivalent  to  heresy. 
That  date,  however,  is  long  past,  and  at  present  it  may  not  Iw  unwise 
to  consider  whether  the  full  triumph  of  critical  and  cnmparfltive 
methods  does  not  in  its  turn  disclose  fresh  questions  to  be  faced  — 
or  rather  old  questions  to  he  faced  in  the  light  of  new  conditions. 
The  controlling  purpose,  one  may  contend,  under  which  data  should 
be  chosen,  combined,  and  pretiented,  is  no  less  a  factor  now  than  it 
was  in  those  long  ages  l>efore  the  net  of  crittcinm  had  swept  in  every- 
thing from  Raiiafer  and  Khafra  to  the  Ijegertd  of  Marcus  Whitnutn 
and  the  Litfrary  Industries  of  H.  //.  Bancroft.  More  than  two 
generations  have  elapsed  since  Ranke  began  his  career  with  the 
History  of  the  Romance  and  German  Races  ;  the  Ecole  des  Chartca 
has  been  publishing  its  journal  ever  since  1839;  it  was  in  1863  that 
Uroysen  opened  the  ninth  volume  of  the  Hiatoriseke  Zeitsckrift  with 
his  pap<.'r  on  the  "Elevation  of  History  to  the  Kank  of  a  Science"; 
and  for  those  who  cannot  spend  their  youth  in  a  seminary,  the 
manual  of  Bemheim  or  that  of  Langlois  and  Seignobos  will  furnish 
instruction  regarding  the  nilea  of  the  game  as  it  is  currently  played. 
The  fniita  of  critical  research  arc  untold,  or  at  least  one  could  not 
attempt  to  tell  them  without  lapsing  into  rhetoric.  Yet  criticism  Is 
not  ever>*thing  here  below,  and  utilitarian  instinct  at  its  strongest 
urges  the  historian  to  do  something  with  his  facta  after  he  has  got 
them. 

In  taking  an  abstract  term  like  synthesis  for  the  central  point  of 
one's  discourse,  there  is  ever>'  opportunity  to  wander  round  in  a  fog 
of  words,  losing  one's  self  and  being  lost  sight  of  by  one's  hearers. 
From  ft  desire  to  keep  closely  in  touch  with  the  concrete,  I  shall  avoid 
the  nse  of  metaphysical  language  .ind  limit  myself  to  a  few  remarks 
upon  the  mntd  vital  of  historical  composition,  namely,  the  person- 
ality of  the  writer.  .And  here  what  I  mean  to  convey  can  best  be 
expressed  thmugh  that  familiar  story  of  the  artist's  reply  to  a  vacant 
questioner,  "Could  you  (ell  me,  Mr.  Opie,  how  you  mix  your  colors?" 
"  With  brains.  Sir,"  is  the  universal  formula  of  retrort  to  such  queriea, 
whenever  and  wherever  they  may  be  asked.  Sir  James  Mackintosh 
said  of  Opie.  that  "  had  he  turned  his  mind  to  the  study  of  philosophy 

'  QuartfHy  Rniev,  vol.  xxxtx,  pp.  8-0  (footnote). 
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he  would  have  beca  one  of  the  first  philosopheni  of  the  age,"  aud 
the  above  rejoinder  lends  color  to  the  statement.  When  under  Ihe 
auspicen  of  the  Ureekg  hiatury  entered  upon  the  Kuropeau  phatfe  of 
its  exiKteDce  it  bad  the  eliaracter  of  a  flue  art,  aud  perhaps  some 
profit  can  still  be  gained  by  recalling  this  fact.  One  kind  of  talent  ia 
required  lo  ehcit  the  data;  another  kind  of  talent  is  required  when  Ihe 
story  coniew  to  be  told,  whether  as  plain  narrative  or  with  interpre- 
tative comment.  Fortunate  is  the  man  who  is  gifteil  in  IfOtli  direc- 
tione,  and  though  rare,  he  might  be  ]ctis  rare  if  liistorians  accorded 
more  attention  to  the  synthetic  part  of  their  task.  As  Burke  says 
ai  the  close  of  the  Refiectionx :  "  When  the  equipoise  of  the  vessel  in 
which  we  sail  may  be  endangered  by  overloading  it  upon  one  side, 
we  become  desirous  of  carrying  the  small  weight  of  our  reasons  to  that 
which  may  preser\'e  its  equipoise."  In  our  day  the  idea  of  scientific 
truth  has  received  quite  its  fair  share  of  emphasis,  and  we  are  not 
likely  to  bring  bock  those  pseudo-Thucydidean  flourishes  of  the 
eighteenth  century  which  provoke  the  sarcasms  of  Mr.  Wylie.  By 
way  of  adjusting  the  equipoise,  let  ua  direct  our  notice  to  the  his- 
torian as  a  writer  whose  personality  need  not  be  eflaced  and  whose 
r6le  has  only  been  rendered  the  greater  by  the  improved  quality  of 
the  materials  which  are  now  within  his  grasp. 

However  created,  the  impression  seems  prevalent  in  high  quarters 
that  a  writer  of  lustorical  works  must  be  deemed  suspect  if  he  permits 
his  text  to  become  a&sociated  with  the  distinctive  quahty  of  his  ovm 
mind.  Uy  way  of  gloss  upon  this  notion,  two  passages  of  very  differ- 
ent origin  may  be  brought  together.  One  day  when  Fustel  de  Goti- 
langes  was  lecturing,  his  studenta  broke  in  with  applause.  "  Do  not 
applaud  me,"  he  said^  "it  is  not  I  who  address  you;  it  is  history* 
which  speaks  through  me."*  This  anecdote,  taken  from  an  obituary 
notice  of  Fuslel  by  Gabriel  Monod,  illustrates  the  danger  to  which 
the  modern  historian  is  exjiosed  when  he  emphasizes  overmuch  the 
scientific  character  of  his  subject.  From  what  we  know  of  Fustel's 
dispotution  we  nuist  beUeve  him  to  have  uttered  these  words  in  the 
most  sober  earnest.  They  were  not  a  mere  rhetorical  flourish  but  an 
outburst  from  the  soul,  showing  that  with  all  hia  pcrst»nal  modesty 
he  had  come  to  consider  hig  own  doctrines  a  portion  of  absolute 
truth.  Fustel  is  not.  perhaps,  a  pcTfect  type  of  the  scientific  hiiv 
torian,  yet  he  looked  upon  himself  as  being  a  complete  and  faith- 
ful devotee  of  science.  "He  had,"  eaya  M.  Monod,  "a  very  lofty 
idea  of  history  and  the  duties  of  an  historian.  He  believed  that 
hbtory  is  a  positive  science,  and  that  it  is  able  to  lead  thnee  who 
study  the  text  honestly  and  critically  to  a  certitude  of  the  most 
scientific  kind.  He  considered  that  those  who  have  the  honor  of 
working  at  this  science  should  give  themselves  up  to  it  with  absolute 
*  Htviu  Biatoriqm,  vol.  xu,  p.  278. 
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devotion  and  disiiiterestedneaei,  nut  permitting  political  views  or 
the  promptings  of  art  to  enter  their  thoughts  and  wurkii/"  Here  is 
a  case  where  a  man  of  literary  talent  and  iumgiiiaUve  temperament 
tries  to  make  himself  a  pure  ticientist  by  dint  of  erudition  uiid  lion- 
eaty.  Fustel  coiUd  not  allow  tliat  the  German  invasion  of  the  fifth 
century  had  caused  any  organic  changea  in  the  life  of  Gaul.  Writing 
in  the  Rpuue  ties  Deux  Mondes,  under  the  dale  1872,  he  obsen-es  » 
studied  calmness  of  phrase,  but  beneath  it  we  can  soc.  his  scorn  for 
contemporary  historians  in  Germany,  who  were  equally  scientific 
in  their  pretensions  with  himself  and  equally  tenacious  of  their 
views.  I  am  not  trying  to  blame  Fustol  in  tho  least  or  to  conceal  my 
genuine  admiration  of  his  great  talents.  He  was  not,  however,  what 
he  deemed  himself  to  be,  the  impassive  mouthpiece  of  history, 
and  his  work  might  have  been  even  better  than  it  is  had  he  taken 
his  functions  less  seriously. 

Beside  the  rebuke  of  Fustel  to  his  class  let  us  place  an  utterance 
which  was  made  only  a  few  weeks  i^o  by  a  very  eminent  thinker  and 
man  of  action,  Mr.  John  Morley.  In  this  ease  you  will  observe  that 
there  is  no  express  mention  of  history,  but  we  shall  not  need  to  hunt 
long  before  finding  the  application.  During  the  post  summer  the 
University  of  Edinburgh  conferred  upon  Mr.  Moriey  an  honorary 
degree,  and  as  such  gifts  are  encumbered  by  the  servitude  of  a  speech, 
he  made  the  required  remarks.  Toward  the  close  of  his  address  he 
struck  the  aspiring  note,  without  which  an  utterance  from  his  lips 
would  lack  its  wonted  character.  As  his  selected  epigraph  he  urged 
the  undergraduates  before  him  to  cultivate  that  Uberty  of  mind 
which  he  called  the  mark  of  distinction  between  the  educated  and 
the  haU<educatcc]  man.  "I  have,"  he  continued,  "a  great  friend 
whose  happy  fortune  it  has  been  to  know  some  of  the  most  prominent 
and  leading  men  of  his  time,  and  he  assures  me  that  of  those  great 
and  prominent  men  he  does  not  think  he  could  count  more  than 
four  who  are  or  were  really  lovers  of  truth.  Of  course  we  are  not 
complimenting  ourselves  too  much  when  we  say  that  we  are  all 
lovers  of  truth  in  a  sense;  but  by  lovers  of  truth  I  mean  8omelhing 
more  than  the  sense  in  which  we  are  all  lovers  of  truth.  I  mean  men 
who  are  free  from  tlie  imprisonment  of  formula,  tolerably  detacheti 
from  the  altaini  of  party  in  Church  and  State,  with  width  of  appre- 
hension, power  of  comprehension,  which  after  all  is  the  true  aim 
of  culture."  '  Now  the  love  of  tnith  as  thus  defined  is  or  should  be 
the  badge  of  the  historian.  Unfortunately  it  seems  to  be  rare,  since 
Mr.  Mortey's  friend  has  discovered  it  in  four  cases  only  among  the 
distinguished  men  of  bis  generation,  and  he  does  not  expressly  state 
that  any  one  of  the  favored  few  was  an  historian. 

'  ffrrwc  IHstOTUT'f,  vot.  XU,  p.  278, 

»  Tht  Timt^.  July  25.  19M. 
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The  jjcnem!  inferenc**  wliich  I  wouW  swk  to  draw  from  the  above 
paseagpn  mighl.  run  somewhat  in  this  wise.  The  truth-loving  and  other 
qualities  necessary  for  the  equipment  of  an  ideal  seicntific  historian 
are  extremely  rare;  so  rare,  indeed,  that  most  of  those  who,  like 
FustcK  consider  themselves  the  living  voices  of  historical  verity 
are  sc!f-de«eJved.  While  they  keep  within  the  field  of  pure  chrono- 
logy all  may  be  well,  but  when  following  the  instinct  of  an  opea, 
mind  they  would  mount  to  those  higher  levels  where  abide  the  soula 
of  great  men,  the  seeds  of  great  movements,  and  the  mj-steries  of 
racial  deveiopnient,  they  lo«e  contact  with  what  ia  certain  and 
enter  a  region  where  the  sole  criterion  is  probability.  If  one  feels 
this  in  dealing  with  individuals,  he  will  feel  it  still  mori^  in  dealing 
with  movements  or  races:  and  that  the  careful  historian  feels  it  in 
dealing  with  individuals  may  be  inferre<l  from  Mr.  Rose's  words  con- 
cerning Napoleon's  policy  in  1S05.  "The  question,"  he  saya,  "ha« 
often  been  asked  whether  Napoleon  seriously  intended  the  invasion 
of  England  ";  and  after  a  long  discussion  of  this  point,  he  concludes: 
"But  indeed  Napoleon  is  often  unfathomable.  Herein  lies  much  of 
the  eliami  of  Napoleonic  studies.  He  is  at  once  the  Achillea,  the 
Mercury,  and  (he  Proteus  of  the  modern  world.  The  ease  with  which 
his  mind  grasped  all  problems  and  suddenly  concentrated  ita  force 
on  some  new  plan  may  well  perplex  posterity  as  it  dazed  his  con- 
temporaries." '  Should  the  best  opinion  of  scholars  ever  deciile  that 
history  means  chronology  alone,  —  that  is,  the  determination  of 
particular  and  isolated  facts,  —  the  critical,  scientific  method  might 
irell  succeed  in  dominating  tliis  region,  unchallenged  and  secure. 
Nor  would  it  be  a  petty  realm.  But  hitherto,  in  practice  if  not  by 
exact  definition,  history  has  embracer)  the  manifold  relations  and 
iuterdependencies  of  these  facts,  some  apparently  simple  but  many 
coQJectural  and  obscure.  Conceiving  of  history  under  this  form,  one 
is  emboldened  \o  hazard  the  opinion  that  in  the  synthetic  proces-s  the^ 
writer's  pereonaUty  shovild  not  be  obliterated,  but  that  it  should  be 
present,  frankly  revealed  where  necessary,  and  not  covered  up  from 
any  nervous  dread  of  deposing  history  from  her  scientific  throne. 
Then  a  man  like  fustel,  scholar  and  artist  in  one,  would  refrain 
from  saying  (at  any  rate  if  his  subject  were  the  origins  of  feudalism). 
"It  is  history  which  speaks  through  me";  but  he  might  let  it  be 
known  in  some  way  that  the  text  of  his  work  was  simply  an  inter- 
pretation of  what  in  his  judgment  and  to  the  best  of  his  knowledge 
were  the  essential  facts.  After  one  has  pushed  thorouKliness  to  ita 
limits,  exliausled  the  material  available  to  liim,  and  bmught  his 
matured  thought  to  bear  upon  the  results,  he  must  leave  the  finished 
product,  whether  scientific  or  not,  upon  the  knees  of  the  gods  — 
ttiifUce  to  the  mercy  of  his  severest  critic,  the  lapse  of  time. 
>  The  tAft  of  ffapolwn,  by  J.  H.  Row,  vol.  i,  p.  400. 
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Have  any  histories  yet  beeu  written,  apart  from  works  similar  to 
L'Art  de  Vtrifur  les  Dates,  which  do  not  contain  a  distinct  deli\'eranoe 
on  points  where  there  is  room  for  difference  of  opinion.  It  has  been 
said  of  Ranke  that  he  had  the  disinterestedness  of  the  dead,  and 
regarding  the  nature  of  his  standards  there  can  be  no  maimer  of 
doubt.  Just  before  wTiting  this  passage  1  opened  the  first  volume  of 
his  History  of  England  at  random  and  came  upon  the  following  allu- 
sion to  the  Casket  Letters.  "Who  does  not  know  the  sonnets  and 
the  love-intoxicated  letters  she  is  believed  to  have  addressed  to  him? 
I  would  not  say  that  every  word  of  the  latter  it?  genuine;  through 
the  several  translations  —  from  the  French  original  (which  is  lost) 
ioto  the  Scotch  idiom,  from  this  into  Latin,  and  then  back  into 
French  as  we  now  have  them  —  they  may  have  suffered  much 
alteration;  we  have  no  right  to  lay  stress  on  every  expression  and 
interpret  it  by  the  light  of  later  events;  but  in  the  main  they  are 
vritbout  doubt  genuine;  they  contain  circumstanees  which  no  one 
else  could  then  know  and  which  have  since  been  proved  to  be  true; 
no  human  being  could  have  invented  them."  Here  the  judicial  tone 
is  maintained,  and  we  can  see  the  historian  endeavoring  dispassion- 
ately to  state  the  truth  about  an  intricate  and  difficult  case.  Yet 
were  Ranke  writing  on  the  Casket  Letters  at  this  moment  and  in  the 
light  of  the  fullest  knowledge  which  can  be  had,  one  may  doubt 
whether  he  would  say  so  positively,  "No  human  being  could  have 
invented  them."^  I  am  not  trying  to  exonerate  the  Queen  or  to 
vindicate  the  sentiments  of  the  Revve  dee  QuesttQWi  Historiquea:  but 
unless  I  am  mistaken  a  jury  of  tjcottish  experts  would  return  a  verdict 
of  Not  Proven,  while  Mr.  K.  S.  Rait  goes  so  far  as  to  say  in  reviewing 
Mr.  Lang's  Myshry  oj  Mary  Stuart  for  the  English  HUtorical  Review  : 
"  The  Mystery  of  Marj-  Stuart  remains  a  mystery.  There,  w  a  doubt, 
and  while  the  question  remains  in  suspense  the  Queen  should  have 
the  benefit  of  it." 

Were  it  necessary  one  might  collect  a  large  number  of  oHicr  dida 
from  the  pages  of  Ranke,  including  some  passages  which  assuredly 
will  not  stand  the  test  of  time.  And  if  the  master  does  not  always 
>each  the  goal  he  aimed  at,  what  shall  be  said  of  others?  At  this 
time  of  day  it  is  cither  banal  or  insulting  to  praise  the  erudition  of 
Germany,  and  in  history  the  great  objective  of  German  scholarship 
Is  scientific  accuracy.  Yet  virtue  itself  'scapes  not  calumnious 
strokes,  and  Droyscn,  whose  essay  on  the  elevation  of  history  to  the 
rank  of  a  «cience  Ia  justly  famous,  incurs  along  nith  others  the  severe 
censure  of  MM.  Langloig  and  Seignnbos.  In  the  chapter  on  exposition 
which  these  strict  exponents  of  historical  science  have  written 
conjointly,  occurs  an  unsparing  rastigation  of  the  careless  vulgarizer- 
"On  the  other  hand,"  the  text  continues,  "men  whose  information 

>  Hittaryof  £n{;2<}nd,  Englisli  translation.  ClarendoD  Press,  1875,  vol.  i,  p.  273. 
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is  all  that  could  be  desired,  whose  monographs  tiitifiided  ftir  special- 
ists are  lull  of  merit,  sometimes  sliow  theuiselvcti  capable',  when  tbt-y 
write  for  the  public,  of  grave  ofTcnses  against  scientific  method. 
The  Germaiib  are  habitual  offcaders:  coneider  Mommsep,  Droysen, 
Curtius,  and  Lamprecht.  The  reasou  is  that  these  authors,  when  they 
address  the  public,  wish  to  produce  an  effect  upon  it.  Their  desire  to 
make  a  strong  impression  leads  them  to  a  certain  relaxaliun  of  sci- 
entific rigor,  and  to  the  old  rejected  habits  of  ancient  hiii tonography. 
These  men,  scrupulous  and  minute  as  they  arc  when  they  are  engaged 
in  establishing  dctaiEs,  abandon  themRclvffi,  in  their  eximsltion  of 
geiioraL  quttstions,  to  their  natural  impulsoji  like  the!  common  run 
of  men.  They  take  sides,  they  censure,  thoy  extol;  they  color,  they 
embellish;  they  allow  themselves  to  be  influenced  by  personal, 
patriotic,  moral,  or  metaphysical  considerations.  And  over  and 
above  all  this  they  apply  themselves,  with  their  several  degrees  of 
talent,  to  the  task  of  producing  works  of  art;  in  thia  endeavor  those 
who  have  no  talent  make  themselves  ridiculous,  and  the  talent  of 
those  who  have  any  is  spoilt  by  their  preoccupation  with  the  effect 
they  wish  to  produce."  * 

I  quote  the  foregoing  strictures,  not  because  they  have  the  inter- 
est which  belongs  to  writings  of  a  slightly  polemical  character,  but 
because  the  passage  makes  a  sharp  distinction  between  monographs 
well  done  and  popular  histories  badly  done.  The  monographs  are 
concerned  chiefly  with  the  establishment  of  particular  facts.  The 
popular  treatise  is  designed  to  give  order,  connection,  and  some  de- 
gree, at  least,  of  meaning  to  those  facts.  Perhaps,  as  MM.  Langlois 
and  Sejgnobos  suggest,  the  Germans  are  less  successful  in  the  latter 
than  in  the  former  field;  but  even  allowing  that  their  performance  Is 
open  to  criticism  ou  the  ground  of  personal  and  patriotic  prejudice, 
they,  like  other  human  beings,  cannot  exclude  con^^ctions  and 
even  opinions  from  histories  of  this  type.  There  is  reason  in  every- 
thing. If  a  writer,  however  learned,  suffers  his  judgment  to  be 
warped  by  prejudice  of  any  kind,  he  will  be  found  out  and  his  learn- 
ing will  not  save  him.  Nevertheless,  the  historian  whose  views  are 
something  more  than  prejudices  will  carry  conviction,  if  his  I&otff 
are  undeniable  and  his  argument  seems  sound.  Kor  is  this  result 
less  likely  to  be  secured  in  the  Held  of  general  history  than  in  that 
of  monograph.  In  his  autobiography  Darwin  calls  the  Origin  of 
Species  one  long  argtiment,  and  on  analysis  it  may  prove  that 
many  a  book  is  good  history  though  decidedly  tinged  with  the 
author's  opinions. 

MM.  Langlois  and  Seignobos  direct  their  attention  to  the  short- 
comings of  German  historians,  but  the  Histmre  GinfraU  itself  is  not 
without  touches  which  reveal  the  presence  of  personal  feeling  or 
)  IntrodyttHon  la  Ihe  Study  of  Hiatory  CEogUsh  tnuiEl&titm),  pp.  313-314. 
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npinion.  To  begin  with,  a  certain  predilection  for  the  intcrv8t«  of 
Franco  may  he  observed  in  the  scale  of  the  work,  and  though  the 
general  tone  m  eicccllcnt,  one  now  and  then  aces  national  pride  welling 
up  within  the  heart  of  the  historian.  For  example,  M.  Denis,  at  the 
close  of  his  chapter  on  the  Thirty  Years'  War,  introduces  a  sentence 
or  two  which,  however  natural  and  justifiable,  must  impress  the 
reader  as  being  slightly  tinged  with  purple.  "  In  achie^■iug  the  ruin 
of  imperial  authority,  the  Peace  of  Weatphalia  completed  the  work 
of  Luther  and  marked  the  end  of  a  constitutional  development 
which  from  the  fall  of  the  Hohenstaufen  tended  to  transform  Germany 
into  a  princely  oligarchy,  and  it  also  prepared  for  the  revival  of 
German  nationality  which  little  by  little  was  to  group  itself  around 
the  princes.  From  the  congress  of  Miinster  and  Osnabriick  modem 
Germany  really  dates.  As  at  the  Capetian  epoch,  as  at  the  Revolu- 
tion, the  glory  of  France  coincided  with  the  distinct  advance  of 
humanity."  '  Here  is  the  note  of  patriotism.  The  note  of  dogmfltism 
is  struck  by  M.  Seignobos  himself  at  the  close  of  his  text-book  on 
the  political  history  of  modem  Europe.  "The  revolution  of  1830  waa 
the  work  of  a  group  of  obscure  republicans,  aided  by  the  blunders  of 
Charles  X.  The  revolution  of  I84S  was  the  \vork  of  certain  demo- 
cratic agitators,  aided  by  J^ouis  Philippe's  midden  lack  of  nerve.  The 
war  of  1870  was  the  personal  work  of  Butmarck,  prepared  by  Napo- 
leon Ill's  penional  policy.  For  these  three  unforeseen  facts  no  general 
cause  can  be  <liscorned  in  the  intellectual,  economic,  or  political  con- 
dition of  Europe.  It  was  three  accidents  that  determined  the  political 
evolution  of  modern  Kumpe."  *  Without  breaking  a  lance  over  this 
particular  utterance,  it  may  be  pointed  out  that  all  such  epigrammatic 
statements  about  complicated  phenomena  represent  pure  opinion, 
and  depend  for  their  value  not  upon  their  consonance  with  absolute 
truth  but  upon  their  inherent  power  to  persuade. 

.•\mong  Knglish  historians  Stubbs  and  Gardiner  have  the  brightest 
reputation  for  that  kind  of  impartiality  which  Bhinea  out  through 
the  course  of  a  monumental  work.  Macaulay,  Carlyle,  Green,  and 
Froudo,  whatever  their  other  merits,  cannot  be  brought  into  the 
comparison  at  this  point;  and  even  though  we  admit  Freeman's 
character  to  have  survived  the  onslaughts  of  Mr.  Round,  the  Nor- 
man Conquefit  can  hardly,  in  respect  to  form,  be  taken  as  a  model 
of  scientific  history.  Some  people  may  deem  Stubbs  dull,  but  Pro- 
fessor Maitlnnd  has  told  how  he  first  picked  up  the  Constitutional 
History  in  a.  London  club  and  read  it  because  he  found  it  interesting.* 

'  BiaMr*  Gen^tr,  vol.  v,  p.  5S2. 

*  PchHeat  Hiitory  of  Buropr  stncf  isii  (trimal»t«d  by  Macrati«),  p.  847. 

'  Bnjfhah  liiMiridil  Rrmrw,  vol.  xvi,  p,  422. 

Aoother  puiwagf>  in  Maitland's  approciatioii  of  Stubbs  (Engiitk  Histimcal 
Rtvitui,  vol.  TTT,  pp.  417-426)  may  b<-  quotod  u  co^nte  to  tht.-  niainmolive  of 
thi«  diwnmioD.  "  \t  l^-ast  there  should,  so  it  seems  to  me,  be  no  doubt  about  tbs 
award  that  should  bo  luiule  in  this  jounuil.    The  pvAtoeoa  of  biatoriaas  caa  bn 
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Probably  mast  of  us  who  are  here  wilt  agree  to  the  justice  of  this 
opinion;  and  to  me  it  seems  that  the  book  is  attractive  not  merely 
Iwcaiise  the  author  is  so  careful  to  refrain  from  making  general 
Btatementa  on  insufficient  grounds,  but  because  there  is  so  much  of 
(he  wise  and  temperate  man  in  the  appreciation  of  charaetera  and 
national  tendencies.  One  would  not  took  in  vain  for  passages  where 
his  authority  might  be  called  in  question,  particularly  before  the 
Conquest  and  after  the  middle  of  the  thirteenth  century.  The  es- 
sential thing  is  that  his  judgments  cannot  be  dissociated  from  his 
temperament  and  principles,  especially  where  a  moral  issue  arises. 
The  concluding  pages  of  his  third  volume,  with  their  copious  use  of 
analog).*,  illustration,  and  tempered  eloquence,  bring  him  to  the  con- 
fines of  rhetoric,  nor  does  he  shrink  here  or  in  other  writings  from 
letting  us  see  what  be  really  thinks  of  Puritanism. 

As  for  Gardiner,  he  is  crowned  with  the  bright  Eaurel  that  belongs 
to  one  who  has  treated  fearleiwly,  candidly,  and  with  unbounded 
wealth  of  learning  the  most  cnntmvert«d  period  of  Knglish  history. 
Still  he  if!  by  no  means  a  stranger  to  the  methods  of  the  law  court 
ftnd  the  language  of  the  pulpit.  His  answer  to  Father  Gerard  in  the 
matter  of  Gimpowder  PIol  is  an  argument  which,  unjustly  I  think. 
ha«  been  taxed  with  special  pleading;  the  conolunion  to  his  little 
volume  on  the  Thirty  Yenra'  War  is  aglow  with  the  lire  of  Macanlay; 
and  he  does  nol.  hesitate  tn  inenrporatfi  in  hJB  History  of  Enghnd 
an  outburst  like  this,  which  ib  prompts!  by  the  undisguised  con- 
victions of  a  Protestant:  "The  world  was  to  learn  that  there  were 
men  who  were  i-eady  to  suffer  and  to  die,  if  need  be,  on  behalf  of 
principles  more  true,  and  of  an  order  morn  fmitful  of  a  good  and 
noble  life  than  anything  w^hieh  Ferdinand  and  Maximilian  had  found 
it  fKwsible  t.o  conceive.  From  the  study  of  Bacon,  from  the  parsonage 
of  George  Herbert,  from  the  pulpit  of  Baxter,  from  the  prison  of 
Kliot,  a  light  was  to  break  forth,  splendid  in  its  multiplicity  of  color 
and  of  brilliancy,  which  would  teach  the  world  to  shrink  from  anarchy 
and  despotism  alike,  and  to  intrust  the  treasure  of  its  moral  and 
intellectual  progress  to  ordered  liberty."  '  In  a  letter  to  Freeman. 
,1.  R.  Green  expresses  admiration  of  Gardiner,  and  can  quite  under- 
stand why.  stri\ing  as  he  does  to  banish  "loose  talk."  he  should 
look  askance  at  the  influence  which  the  Sfiort  Histonj  might  have  in 

iD«afUred  alons  mitny  different  standards,  and  far  bu  it  from  aiiv  one  to  speak 
glightingily  of  th*"  nmr  who,  without  aHdin);  to  whnt  was  known  by  the  learned, 
has  r)la^ll<^d  aiid  UdiKhtril  uiid  inntrucUHl  lumt!  iiiiuwm  of  men.  IIIm  uUoe  may 
K*  hiRli,  ftrtd  I'ven  tin*  hinhoat,  provided  that  h«;  hv  hoaest  and  rcasonauly  indus- 
trious in  the  acarrh  for  tmi.h.  Hut  mtcli  r  man  will  find  his  rrwnrd  in  many 
pluci'^.  Urn-  wn  hJiVf  to  tliiiik  first  of  thir  auKtnvntntiun  «f  knowk'djjf  —  thv 
uini'ct  nuRn^t-ntation  which  takes  place  nhcn  th(>  historian  dlecovrnt  luid  imhlishoe 
what  haa  not  ho«n  knnwn,  and  thp  indirrct  auf^pntatinn  which  takm  plAcc 
wlifti  hia  dniiigH  and  his  method  have  become  a  medial  aiid  aii  vxairiple  fur  oUivr 
wiwlan.  And  here  Ur.  Stubbs  surely  stood  supreme." 
■  Uutory  of  England,  vol.  v,  p.  1^. 
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bringing  it  back  again.'  But  for  "loose  talk/'  intcrproting  the  phraae 
to  mean  pieturcaque  and  rhetorical  language,  there  surt^ly  is  nothing 
in  Green  which  goes  beyond  this. 

Whatever  scoffers  may  urge  to  the  contrarj*.  historj'  has  one 
thing  in  common  with  truth,  since  both  arc  extremely  polygonal  ; 
and  if,  aa  the  wizard  sang  to  BclUcent,  ''  truth  is  this  to  me  and  that 
to  thee,"  the  day  is  probably  long  hence  when  our  conception  of  the 
summum  bonum  in  bisLory  will  be  reduced  to  the  dead  level  uf  same- 
ness. Had  Leibnitz  carried  his  brilliant  project  a  little  farther 
and  taught  mankind  to  think  in  symbols  instead  of  words,  he  would 
have  rendered  history  a  greater  serA'ice  than  he  di".!  by  writing  the 
Annals  of  the  House  of  Brunswick.  Then  we  should  not  waate  time 
over  definitions  and  beat  the  air  in  the  hope  of  establishing  a  iLsefuI 
conclusion.  Professor  Flint  is  writing  a  history  of  the  philosophies 
of  history.  His  task  would  have  been  greater  aiU)  had  he  called  his 
work  a  history  of  the  conceptions  of  history,  for  many  conceptions 
worth  taking  note  of  never  crystallised  into  the  poUshed  diamond  of 
a  philosophy.  Basing  our  forecast  of  the  future  upon  the  experience 
of  the  past,  may  we  not  surmtse  tliat  conceptions  of  history  will  be 
modified  in  each  generation  by  the  expanding  consciousness  of 
mankind?  At  present  many  of  the  ablest  and  most  learned  historians 
restrict  their  efforts  to  the  determination  of  facts  by  scientific  pro- 
cess and  deem  it  futile  to  attempt  more.  Doubtless  this  contention 
represents  an  extremely  important  point  of  view.  It  only  remains 
to  ask  whether  the  vista  towards  coordination  is  finally  and  irre- 
vocably closed. 

Kot  long  ago  Professor  Fling,  in  a  thoughtful  paper  on  historical 
synthesis,  discussed  the  relationship  of  history  and  science  as  it  has 
appeared  to  writers  like  Droyscn,  Rhomberg,  Lamprccbt,  Rickert, 
Miinsterberg.  and  Xenopol,  His  own  deliverance  in  the  matter  is 
supported  by  consid orations  regarding  the  logic  of  the  historical 
concept,  and  may  be  stated  briefly  as  follows:  "If  hietoriana  and 
sociologists  can  agree  that  both  deal  with  the  past  of  society,  but 
from  different  points  of  Wew;  that  one  looks  at  it  from  the  point  of 
view  of  a  unique  evolution,  and  the  other  from  the  point  of  view  of 
general  facts  and  laws;  that  as  their  ends  differ,  their  methods  must 
differ;  that  there  would  be  no  confusion  if  we  retained  the  term 
histor>-  for  the  older  point  of  view  and  employed  the  term  sociolt^y 
for  the  later — if  these  fundamental  points  could  be  agreed  upon, 
the  debate  would  be  over."  Such  is  his  general  conclunon.  which  is 
attended  also  by  a  corollary:  "As  long  as  men  seek  for  knowledge 
of  the  unique  evolution  of  their  social  past,  just  so  long  will  the 
historical  method  be  justifiable  and  the  historical  synthesis,  the 
synthesis  of  Thucydides,  of  Tacitus,  of  Utbbon,  and  of  Rankc,  will 
'  Letter*  of  John  Richard  Green,  edited  by  Leslie  Stepbco,  p.  425. 
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be  ficicnti&c,  althougli  it  will  never  be  the  syatheeis  of  the  natural 
sciences."  ' 

In  echoing  Professor  Fling's  sentiments  concerning  the  worth  of 
the  historical  classics,  I  would  not  for  a  moment  assume  that  there  Is 
in  any  quarter  a  disposition  to  disparage  the  best  work  done  before 
1825  or  to  deny  that  it  has  high  meiit  of  some  kind.  Nor  would  I 
approach  this  subject  in  a  spirit  the  most  faintly  resembling  con- 
troversy. Frankly  speaking,  1  doubt  whether  academic  utterances 
as  to  what  history  is  or  should  be,  help  us  very  far  forward.  We  all 
understand  the  fundamental  value  of  truthful  infortnaiion,  and 
prize  the  processes  by  which  alone  it  can  be  gained.  Likewise  we 
prefer  a  thoughtful  presentation  of  facta  to  a  shallow  one,  and  good 
writing  to  bad.  Kanke,  with  his  wonted  saneness,  has  said  nearly  all 
there  is  to  say.  Referring  to  the  difHculty  of  writing  a  continuous 
national  history,  he  observes:  "  Wlio  could  apply  critical  research, 
Buoh  as  the  progress  of  study  now  renders  necessary,  to  the  mass 
of  materials  already  collected,  without  being  lost  in  its  immotisity? 
Who  again  could  possess  the  vivid  susceptibility  requisite  for  doing 
justice  to  the  sevf-ral  epochs,  for  appreciating  the  actions,  the  modes 
of  thought,  and  the  moral  standard  of  each  of  them,  and  for  under- 
standing iheir  relations  to  universal  historylT  We  must  be  content  in 
this  flepartment  as  in  others  if  wo  can  but  approximate  the  ideal  we 
set  up.   The  beat  written  histories  will  be  accounted  the  best.*" 

Is  it  not  fair  to  describe  the  state  of  the  case  under  some  such 
form  as  this?  Many  have  the  kind  of  capacity  which  in  needed  to 
collect  and  sift  historical  facts.  On  the  other  hand,  the  number  of 
those  who  can  turn  these  facts  to  any  use  above  mere  compilation  is 
relatively  smalt.  The  conditions  are  the  same  elsewhere,  Mr.  Brj'ce, 
for  one,  has  remarked  and  commented  upon  them.  "  Knowledge 
fossilized  in  a  concrete  invention,"  he  says,  "or  even  in  a  mathemat- 
ical formula,  is  a  sort  of  tool  ready  to  every  hand.  But  a  method, 
though  serviceable  to  ever>*body,  becomes  eminently  fruitful  only 
when  wielded  by  the  same  kind  of  oripnal  genius  as  that  which  made 
discoveries  by  the  leas  perfect  methods  of  older  days.  This  is  appar- 
ent even  in  inquiries  which  seem  to  reside  chiefly  in  collection  and 
computation.  Everybody  tries  nowadays  to  use  statistics.  But  the 
people  who  by  means  of  statistics  can  throw  really  fresh  and  brilliant 
light  on  a  problem  are  as  few  as  ever  they  were."  • 

For  few  is  it  reserved  to  write  great  histories,  whether  these  be 
labetptl  works  of  science,  or  of  art.  or  of  sociology.  .And  yet  one  cannot 
tliink  that  study  of  the  past  beats  its  best  fruit  save  where  the  student 
has  a  habit  of  mind  which  impels  him  to  consider  connections  as 


'  Amerifaa  Ritforiaii  Rtiriew,  voi.  ix,  pp.  20-22. 

*  HUtant  "I  Kngtand.   Kngliali  tnuiBl«tion  (ClarendoD  Preaa),  vol.  t,  pp.  v,  vl. 

*  Hdmolt'fl  UiMtoFy  of  the  World  (Engli^  tratiala.tian) ,  vol.  t,  p.  xUx. 
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well  as  evente.  I  imagine  that  vre  are  all  skeptical  enough  about 
political  prophecy  and  the  formulation  of  hifltorical  laws.  Fortunately 
we  can  have  a  synthesis  which  will  ilhiniinate  portions  of  thn  past 
and  atimiilatc  our  thought,  without  the  introduction  tif  aeholatitio 
language,  the  wrangle  over  definitionfl,  and  the  restU^sa  desire  tx)  reach 
some  goal.  A  few  years  ago  a  new  historical  periodical  was  being 
started,  and  I  asketl  one  of  its  promoters  (a  scholar  whose  name 
familiar  to  all  present)  if  the  projected  magazine  would  resemble 
other  which  I  named.  "Oh  dear,  nol"  he  replied.  "No  one 
reads  that.  We  want  ours  to  sell  on  the  nowp-stands."  This  was 
a  hopeful  aspiration  —for  a  quarterlyl  Whether  or  not  it  has  bfvn 
gratified  may  possibly  he  learned  by  inquirj*  at  the  Carnegie  Institu- 
tion. MM.  Langloia  and  Seignobos  condemn  German  historians  for 
trj'ing  to  impress  the  public,  but  what  kind  of  writing  comes  closer 
to  the  educated  layman  than  historj*,  with  the  exception  of  pure 
literature?  Here  is  a  perpetual  incentive  to  synthetic  effort,  and 
if  scholars  permit  the  public  to  suffer  at  the  hands  of  second-rate 
vulgarizers,  it  may  be  at  the  double  cost  to  themselves  of  duty 
neglected  and  faculty  untrained. 

There  is,  of  course,  no  recipe  for  preparing  the  historical  master- 
piece which  becomes  a  symbol  of  rational  erudition  or  a  glorj'  of 
the  natiorul  literature;  but  in  the  body  of  this  paper  I  have  tried 
to  emphasize  the  essential  ingredient,  namely,  the  genius  of  the 
author.  The  man  who  thinks  himself  so  complete  a  master  of  his- 
torical synthesis  that  when  ho  opens  his  lips  he  is  declaring  a  verity 
of  science,  would  seem,  however  h\inied  and  gifted,  to  be  working  on 
a  false  thcor\-.  The  b(«t  historians  when  they  coordinate  make 
errors  of  omission,  statement,  judgment,  taste,  and  style,  — being 
human  and  using  the  fluid  vehicle  of  human  thought.  Yet  is  this 
a  reason  why  one  should  attempt  to  efface  himself  or  keep  back  his 
mature  opinions,  in  the  hope  that  by  ao  doing  he  shall  more  nearly 
approximate  absolute  truth?  This  querj'  is  not  intended  to  furnish 
a  loophole  for  the  extenuation  of  prejudice  or  the  encouragement  of 
"loose  talk."  It  is  suggested  by  the  practice  of  historians  like  Ranke, 
Stubbs,  and  Gardiner,  whose  identity  can  be  discerned  in  their  works 
and  whose  works  derive  value  from  the  presence  of  that  identity.  It 
is  the  purest  truism  that  the  historioal  point  of  view  shifts  from  age 
to  age,  and  that  as  regards  innumerable  questions  relating  to  the 
past  it  may  be  said  qiiot  homines  tot  sentenliae.  None  the  less  each 
generation  demands  its  own  synthesis  and  exacts  the  best  attainable. 
One  should  read  what  Merlin  says  to  Vivien  about  fame  if  he  feels 
grieved  at  knowing  how  certainly  his  book  will  perish  unless  pre- 
served by  the  force  of  its  ideas  or  the  beauty  of  its  form.  Still  it  may 
be  serviceable  while  it  lasts. 
In  no  department  of  history  is  the  problem  of  synthesis  more 
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urgent  than  in  that  of  modem  politics,  where  the  data  are  over- 
whelming and  one's  judgment  is  apt  to  be  influenced  either  by 
patriotic  instinct  or  social  theory. 

A  single  word  in  conclusion.  Lord  Acton  praises  robust  impart 
tiality,  and  I  am  following  a  famous  precedent  of  Newman  when  I 
state  the  case  against  myself  as  strongly  as  possible.  The  one  topic 
which  runs  through  the  foregoing  remarks  is  the  personal  element  in 
historical  synthesis,  together  with  the  bearing  of  the  author's  per- 
sonality upon  the  scientific  character  of  his  work.  Professor  Bury 
said  last  year  at  Cambridge:  "When  the  ultimate  history  of  Ger- 
many in  the  nineteenth  century  comes  to  be  written,  it  will  di£Fer 
widely  from  Treitschke's  work,  but  that  brilliant  book  can  never 
cease  to  be  a  characteristic  document  of  its  epoch." '  One  goes 
considerably  past  this  point  in  suggesting  that  our  sense  of  histor- 
ical truth  may  be  deepened  by  familiarity  with  Michelet,  Quinet, 
Macaulay,  and  Green.  I  hesitate  only  at  the  name  of  Froude. 
1  The  Science  of  Hialory,  p.  34. 
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{Hatt  I.  SepUimber  24,  10 d.  m.) 

Obaduiah:  Dr.  Jaucs  ScBotnjER,  Boaton. 

SPXAXXiut:  pRonUMuK  Kdwakd  G.  Uouaxs,  Yale  Univeraitv. 

PuOFiMMJU  Fkbdbiuc  J.  TuuNKU,  Univprsity  of  Widoonan. 
SBCiiETAiir:  PnoFBaftoB  KvAimi  li.  Oheb-ve,  Univeraity  of  lUinoia. 

Tm:  Section  of  History  of  America  was  presided  over  by  Dr.  James 
Schouler,  of  Boston,  who  gave  an  interesting  opening  address,  in 
which  the  conditions  under  which  the  early  aettlcment  of  the  Misa- 
iaaippi  Valley  took  place,  and  the'grovrth  of  the  two  young  cities  of 
New  Orleans  and  St.  Louis  through  the  colonia!  and  ante-boUum 
struggles,  was  contrasted  with  present  conditions,  where  the  modem 
St.  Louia,  the  solid  and  substantial  municipality,  ranking  among  the 
foremost  of  the  cities  of  the  New  World,  gathered  within  its  bonders 
\'isitora  and  scholars  from  every  nation  in  the  world.  The  Chairman 
then  commented  upon  the  influence  of  the  French  in  the  Missiaaippl 
Valley  and  the  changes  which  followed  the  purchase  of  the  Louisiana 
territory  by  the  United  States.  "This  vast  Louisiana  annexation,  so 
significant  for  our  high  mission  on  this  continent,  came  suddenly 
and  unlooked  for,  like  the  New  World's  discovery  by  Colutnbiis  three 
centuries  or  more  earlier.  It  did  not  come  as  the  gradual  fruition  of 
ideas  and  experience,  like  our  Revolution,  our  Monroe  Doctrine,  or 
the  great  civil  conflict  of  ISGl.  To  a  federo-national  Union,  but 
lately  put  in  practical  operation  under  its  constitutional  scheme  of 
government,  and  content  with  its  existing  domain,  it  was  like  the 
unexpecte-d  lifting  of  a  curtain  which  disclosed  new  possessions 
toward  the  Rocky  Mountains  wholly  unlooked  for.  To  a  young  and 
Aspiring  people  all  this  came  as  a  revelation,  the  harbinger  of  a  new 
and  grander  destiny."  Concluding,  the  speaker  paid  an  eloquent 
tribute  to  Napoleon,  Marbois,  Livingston,  Monroe,  and  Jcffcreon,  the 
great  actors  in  the  international  drama. 
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Ladif.8  and  Gbntlbubn,  — The  subject  assigtiod  for  the  second 
paper  thi»  iiioniing  is  the  Relation  of  American  History  to  Other 
Fields  of  Historical  Study,  and  the  officers  of  the  Conj^rcss  liad  most 
appropriately  Hclcct-ed  PrnfesBor  Hart  of  Harvard  I'rivpniity  to 
discuss  thiji  theme.  That  he  has  found  it  im practicable  to  be  here 
owing  toa  prcssureofothpr  work  is  to  be  regretted  for  many  reaaons. 
It  waa,  inde>(Ml,  mot^t  fitting  that  the  institution  which  was  the  pioneer 
in  this  country  in  developing  systematic  historical  studies  as  a  part 
of  its  curriculum,  aufl  wiiich  is  still  the  leader  in  that  work,  should 
be  represented  at  tiiifl  gatliering;  nor  was  it  less  suitable  that  the 
man  to  represent  Harvard  and  the  study  of  American  history  should 
be  the  one  upon  whom  as  an  organizer  of  historical  labors  has  fallen 
the  mantle  of  Justin  WJnsor. 

In  our  common  usage,  the  content  of  the  term  American  history 
embraces  the  history  of  the  discovery  of  the  New  World,  a  most 
cursory  glance  at  the  Spanish  Conqucet,  the  co]onization  of  the 
eastern  coast  by  the  English,  the  American  Revolution,  and  the 
political  history  of  the  United  States.  Such  a  restriction  of  meaning 
is  a  natural  outgrowth  of  circumstances  in  this  country. 

In  this  place,  however,  near  the  centre  of  the  continent  first 
explored  by  the  Spaniards,  on  the  great  river  discovered  by  De  Soto, 
and  not  so  very  many  hours'  ride  from  a  point  reached  by  Coronado 
from  the  shores  of  the  Pacific  over  three  hundred  and  sixty  years 
Bgo,  80  narrow  a  construction  of  Amcriran  history  may  rightly  give 
way  to  one  which  aaaigna  to  the  Spanish  American  world  a  position 
more  truly  in  accord  with  it«  real  historical  significance  in  the  history 
of  the  race.  It  is  the  relation  of  American  history  in  this  broader 
sense,  the  history  of  the  activities  and  achievements  of  Europeans 
in  the  New  World,  to  the  history  of  Europe  and  the  history  of  the 
United  States,  to  which  I  invite  your  attention. 
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In  reflecting  upon  this  subject,  my  thoughts  have  grouped  them- 
!*elvea  around  four  general  inquiries :  What  should  be  the  attitude  of 
the  gtudcnt  of  European  history  to  American  history?  what  does 
American  hiBlorj*  contribute  to  the  interpretation  of  European 
ht8tor\'  ?  in  what  ways  has  America  affected  the  development  of 
European  life?  and,  lastly,  what  advantages  may  he  derived  in  the 
United  State*  and  in  Europe  from  a  more  thorough  inveatigation  and 
a  more  general  study  of  the  history  of  Spanish  America? 

In  regard  t«  the  first  part  of  my  subject,  the  proper  attitude  of 
students  of  European  history  toward  American  history,  I  wish  to 
urge  a  more  general  recognition  of  American  history  as  an  integral 
part  of  the  history  of  the  Western  European  peoples;  in  other  words, 
that  the  history  of  Spain,  France,  and  England  should  embrace  the 
history  of  the  Spanish.  French,  and  English  communities  in  the  New 
Worid  as  a  natural  and  essential  part  of  the  whole  and  not  as  a  mere 
episode  that  may  he  neglected.  In  the  study  and  writing  of  English 
h)8lor>-  this  point  of  view  has  been  more  adequately  realized  than 
in  the  case  of  France  and  Spain.  The  considerations  that  would  be 
ui^:ed  to  prove  the  essential  unity  of  the  history  of  the  English  on 
both  sides  of  the  sea  are  familiar  to  all  students,  and  need  not  be 
recapitulated.  The  caseof  France  I  shall  pass  by,  in  order  to  illustrate 
that  of  Spain  and  Spanish  America  more  fully. 

It  is  a  not  uncDmmon  experience,  although  notable  exceptions 
exist,  to  find  in  narrative  histories  of  Spain  her  interests  in  the  New 
Wnrld  treated  incidentally,  if  at  alt.  rather  than  regarded  as  an  in- 
tegral element  of  profound  importance  in  the  national  life.  Among 
recent  examples  of  this  procedure,  one  will  suffice  for  illustration. 
In  Martin  Hume's  Spain,  itx  Grmtnfux  and  Dtcay,  in  the  Cambridge 
HistoricalSeries,  there  are  in  the  period  1555-1788.  covered  by  Major 
Hume's  part  of  the  work,  not  two  pages  devoted  to  the  Spanish  pos- 
Be«»ions  beyond  the  sea.  Such  a  narrow,  territorial  view  is  devoid 
of  any  philosophical  perspective,  and  ia  u  veritable  impoverishment 
of  history.  In  the  light  of  general  history,  the  Spanish  conquest  of 
America  is  the  greatest,  the  most  far-reaching  in  its  consequences, 
of  all  the  achievementsin  the  life  of  the  nation.  It  is  the  single  event 
in  Spanish  history  that  made  Spain  a  woHd  power,  and  raised  her  for 
a  time  to  a  place  beside  Rome  as  the  mistress  of  a  worid  and  the 
source  of  the  moral, religious,  and  intetlectufll  culture  of  a  continent. 
To  write  the  hi8tor>-  of  Spain  and  to  leave  out  the  history  of  Spanish 
America  is  like  writing  the  history  of  Rome  and  confining  one's 
view  to  the  Italian  penimiula.  The  power  of  Spain  has  lapsed  and 
most  of  her  former  over-sea  pos-sessions  are  independent  states,  but 
whatever  becomes  of  her  relative  position  in  Europe,  her  great  con- 
tribution to  the  worlds  history  ia  certain  to  rise  in  historicaf  import- 
anc«  with  the  passage  of  time. 
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I  am  aware  that  these  assertions  will  surprise  some  and  perhaps 
be  dismissed  by  others  aa  extravagant.  I  propose,  however,  to  elab- 
orate them  somewhat,  to  bring  home  perhapa  more  effectively  my 
point  of  the  essential  oneness  of  American  and  Western  European 
history. 

What,  in  fact,  did  Spain  attempt  in  the  New  World  and  what  did 
she  accomplish?  She  undertook  the  magnificent  if  impossible  task 
of  lifting  a  whole  race  numbering  millions  into  the  sphere  of  European 
thought,  life,  and  religion.  Beside  such  an  enterprise  the  continental 
war8  of  Spain  become  struggles  of  transitory  interest,  But  I  am 
reminded  that  she  failed,  Such  is  the  ready  verdict  that  is  pro- 
nounced in  accordance  with  prevalent  opinion.  But  even  if  the 
attempt  was  in  some  degree  a  failure,  it  was  a  failure  after  the 
fashion  of  the  failure  of  Alexander  the  Great  to  establish  a  per^ 
manent  Asiatic  Empire,  a  failure  that  has  left  an  ineffaceable 
impress  on  succeeding  ages. 

Yet  the  conception  waa  grand,  and  the  effort  to  realize  it  called 
forth  the  best  that  was  in  the  men  who  labored  either  consciously  or 
unconsciously  for  its  accomplishment.  Like  all  great  events  in  human 
history  it  ha.^  its  dark  sides,  and  unfortunately  these  dark  sides, 
through  the  influence  of  national  jealousy  and  religious  prejudice, 
have  commonly  been  thrust  into  the  foreground  by  non-Spanish 
writers. 

The  great  permanent  fact  remains,  however,  after  all  qualifica- 
tions, that  during  the  colonial  period  the  language,  the  religion,  the 
culture,  and  the  political  institutions  of  Ca.stilc  were  transplanted 
over  an  area  twenty  times  as  great  as  that  of  the  parent  state.  That 
this  culture  and  religion  seem  to  the  English  Protestant  inferior  to 
hia  own  is  natural;  but  while  that  opinion  accounts  for  some  of  the 
prevalent  disparagement  of  Che  work  of  Spain  ia  America,  its  truth 
or  falsity  is  not  relevant  to  the  preaent  question.  Tlie  essential 
point  is  that,  outride  of  the  Helds  of  art  and  literature,  the  great 
contributions  that  Spain  made  to  human  progress  iu  the  sixteenth 
and  seventeenth  centuries  were  made  iu  America.  In  such  contri- 
butions to  the  stock  of  knowledge  as  are  derived  from  observation 
in  distinction  from  those  obtained  by  speculative  thought,  she  far 
surpassed  France  and  England.  Immense  additions  to  geography, 
to  linguistics,  to  anthropology,  flowed  from  the  activities  of  her 
explorers  and  scholars.  Nor  were  the  additions  to  the  national 
literature  that  took  their  rise  in  the  New  World  slight  accessions 
to  the  general  body  of  literature  informed  with  the  spirit  of  heroic 
action.  The  dispatches  of  CortiSs,  the  True  History  of  Bernal  Diaz, 
may  fairly  claim  consideration  beside  Cfesar's  Commeniaries.  Nor 
can  one  read  the  story  of  De  Soto's  march,  as  told  by  the  Gentlemen 
of  Elvas  or  Rodrigo  Ranjel  in  the  pages  of  Oviedo,  without  continually 
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reoalUng  the  classic  oarrative  of  the  retreat  of  the  tea  thousand 
Greeks  from  Cunaxa  to  the  Euxlnc. 

Enough  has  been  said,  perhaps,  to  raise  a  presumption  for  regard- 
ing the  history  of  Spanish  America  as  an  integrul  part  of  the  history 
of  Spain,  but  its  importance  for  the  student  of  Spanisli  history  does 
not  end  here.  The  work  of  Spain  in  the  New  World,  defective  as  it 
was  and  adulterated  with  selfish  aims,  ofFercd  an  extraordinary  field 
for  the  display  of  national  and  individual  character.  The  modem 
world  can  have  little  sympathy  with  the  controlling  objects  of  Span- 
ish policy  in  European  politics  in  the  second  half  of  the  sixteenth 
century.  Philip  II  in  Spain  seems  to  be  putting  forth  herculean 
cSorts  to  stay  human  progress.  In  the  Indies  he  shows  a  fairer 
figure.  The  colonial  legislation  of  his  reign,  whatever  its  defects, 
reveals  a  profound  and  humane  interest  in  the  civjHzation  of  his 
over-sea  dominions.  It  was  one  thing  to  try  to  confine  Europe  to 
the  intellectual  bounds  of  the  Middle  Ages  and  quite  another  to  raise 
primitive  America  to  that  level.  The  long  arm  of  the  king  was 
stretched  out  to  protect  the  weak  and  the  helpless  from  oppression 
and  from  error.  It  did  not  always  do  it,  but  the  honor  of  the  effort 
should  not  be  witliheld.  The  contrast  between  Philip  II  as  ruler 
of  the  Netherlands  and  the  Philip  II  who  was  lord  of  the  Indies 
may  be  paralleled  by  the  contrast  between  the  Duke  of  Alva  and 
Hernando  CortiSs.  The  conqueror  of  Mexico  is  the  more  universally 
known  of  the  two,  bnl  the  name  of  no  Spanish  general  of  the  six- 
teenth century  is  more  familiar  in  England  and  America  than  that  of 
Alva.  That  Alva  should  be  popularly  considered  as  a  type  of  Spanish 
character, -and  that  he  should  occupy  a  larger  place  in  histories  of 
the  Spanish  people  than  Cortes,  will  seem  unfortunate,  and  unjust 
io  exact  proportion  as  the  varied  greatness  of  Gort^s's  career  is 
appreciated.  How  one-sided,  then,  is  a  national  history  which  finds 
no  adequate  recognition  for  the  nation's  greatest  achievements  just 
because  the  field  of  their  accomplishment  was  beyond  the  sea! 

If  these  considerations  in  regard  to  the  history  of  Spain  and  of 
Spanish  America  are  well  taken,  the  essential  oneness  of  American 
and  Western  European  history  may  be  granted  at  least  the  status  of 
a  fair  presumption,  an3  I  may  pass  to  the  next  line  of  inquin,-,  What 
does  American  history  contribute  to  the  interpretation  of  European 
history? 

The  occupation  of  the  New  World  by  the  divergent  methods  of 
Spanish  and  English  colonial  policy  repeated  proceases  of  profoxmd 
importance  in  the  histor>'  of  civilization  in  regard  to  which  we  have 
comparatively  Uttle  evidence.  The  migration  of  the  English  to 
America  was  like  the  diffusion  of  the  Greeks  to  their  colonies,  and  not 
a  few  of  the  distinctive  featxires  of  American  life  and  temperament 
that  have  been  noted  by  foreign  observers  were  equally  characteristic 
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of  the  Groelc  colonial  societies  in  Sicily  and  Italy:  the  pride  in  big 
things;  the  fondness  for  the  florid  in  literature,  art,  and  oratory;  the 
absorption  in  material  interestis;  the  self-conlidenoe  and  the  boast* 
fulness. 

The  new  conditions  facing  these  Kngliflh  on  the  frontiers  of  their 
settlementa,  in  the  conquest  from  nature  of  a  home  for  civilized 
man,  compelled  a  readjustment  of  life  to  ila  mirnjundinRs,  a  simple 
and  elastic  organixation  of  society  in  which  the  earlier  life  of  Europe 
waa  lived  over  again.  As  time  went  on,  the  frontier  was  pushed 
further  out,  and  in  the  older  settlements  society  became  more  com- 
plex and  conventional,  approaching  the  stability  of  the  mother  coun- 
try. The  thought  is  a  familiar  one  that  on  the  frontier  we  have  b«en 
able  to  recover  the  conditions  of  colonial  history,  and  in  recovering 
these  conditions  breathe  again  its  atmosphere.  America,  then,  has 
offered  the  student  the  singular  opportunity  of  observing  successive 
periods  of  historical  and  social  development  existing  almost  side  by 
side,  so  that  one  could  lift  the  veil  of  the  past  by  going  west.  This 
thought,  which  has  been  so  richly  developed  and  -illustrated  by 
Professor  Turner,'  was  first  fully  realixed,  so  far  as  1  know,  by  that 
acute  Frenchman  Talleyrand  when  sojourning  in  America.  I  shall 
take  the  liberty  to  quote  his  observ'ations,  on  the  chance  of  con- 
tributing to  the  history  of  one  of  ihe  most  fertile  and  instructive 
contributions  ever  made  to  the  interpretation  of  American  history. 
In  his  memoir  on  The  Commercial  RelatUmA  of  the  United  States  with 
^njtfond,  read  before  the  Academy  of  Moral  and  Political  Sciences, 
March  25,  1797,  he  says: 

"  LiCt  us  look  at  these  populous  cities,  full  of  Englishmen,  Germans, 
Irishmen,  and  Dutchmen,  and  also  of  the  native  inhabitants;  these 
rpmote  hamlets,  su  far  from  one  another;  these  vast  untilled  stretches 
of  country,  traversed  rather  than  lived  in  by  men  who  have  no  settled 
home;  what  common  tie  is  there  to  bind  together  what  is  so  unlike? 
It  is  a  novel  sight  for  the  traveler  who,  starting  from  a  leading  town 
where  the  social  order  is  matured  and  settled,  payees  over  in  succes- 
sion all  the  stages  of  civilization  and  industry  as  they  descend  until 
in  a  very  few  da>Tj  he  comes  to  the  crude  and  shapeless  cabin  built 
of  freshly  felled  trees.  Such  a  journey  is  a  kitid  of  practical  analysis 
and  living  demonstration  of  the  growth  of  peoples  and  of  states.  One 
starts  from  a  highly  complex  total  and  reaches  the  simplest  elements. 
Day  by  day  one  after  another  of  those  inventions  which  our  multiply- 
ing wants  have  made  necessary'  disappears,  and  one  seems  to  be 
travehng  backward  in  the  history  of  the  progress  of  the  human 
mind."' 


'  Id  his  Significance  of  thg  Frontier  in  AmtrUan  History,  Stat<  HiatoHcal  Soci- 
ctT  of  Wiwnnftin,  1R94,  and  olh^r  pnp^m. 
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Other  ways  in  which  in  Ameripan  history  the  processes  of  the  re- 
mote past  have  boon  reproduced  can  be  studied  in  the  history  of 
Spanish  America,  where  the  conquest  of  organized  societies  by  alien 
invaders  and  the  bringing  in  of  a  new  civilization  help  iis  to  visu- 
alize the  process  by  which  Africa  became  Roman  or  Syria  Greek. 
Still  again  the  Spanish  missions,  which  from  California  to  Paraguay 
pushed  out  among  the  wild  Indians  and  prepared  ihem  for  civilized 
life,  will  help  us  to  see  more  clearly  the  processes  by  which  Christ- 
ianity made  its  way  slowly  into  Ibe  recesses  of  Germanic  and  Sla- 
vonic heathenism. 

There  is  still  another  way  in  which  the  American  colonial  oora- 
munities  offer  instruction  to  the  student  of  European  history.  By 
their  detachment  from  the  main  currents  of  progress  ihey  formed, 
as  it  were,  eddies  in  which  were  preserved,  still  in  vigorous  life,  much 
that  had  quite  disappeared  in  more  progressive  centres,  and  in  this 
respect  they  may  be  said  to  serve  as  a  kind  of  historical  museum. 

The  rigorous  sifting  of  emigration  from  Spain  and  its  prohibition 
from  other  countries,  coupled  with  a  close  censorship  of  the  press, 
preserved  in  Spanish  America  relatively  undisturbed  the  thought, 
the  life,  and  the  manners  of  Spain  just  as  she  emerged  from  the 
Middle  Ages.  Nearly  forty  years  after  Luther  posted  his  theses  the 
name  Lutheran  conveyed  no  meaning  to  the  people  of  Mexico.  Tlie 
first  auto  da  f^  in  that  city  in  1556  aroused  the  greatest  curiosity, 
and  the  English  merchant  Tomson  reported  that  "there  were  that 
came  one  hundredth  mile  off,  to  see  the  said  Auto  (as  they  call  it), 
for  that  there  were  never  none  before,  that  had  done  the  like  in  (he 
said  countrj',  nor  could  not  tell  what  Lutherans  were,  nor  what  it 
meant;  for  that  they  never  heard  of  any  such  thing  before." '  The 
effects  of  a  similar  policy  survive  to  the  present  day  in  French 
Canada,  where  one  can  still  obser\'e  the  piety  of  pre-Heformation 
Europe. 

In  like  manner,  Puritaaism  dominated  New  England  over  a  cen- 
tury after  its  sway  was  bruken  in  the  mother  country.  The  English 
traveler  who  came  to  Boston  in  1692  not  only  crossed  the  Atlantic 
but  he  went  back  in  time  a  half  a  century.  Such  a  tragedy  as  the 
witchcraft  trials  would  have  been  impossible  in  England  in  1692, 
although  in  perfect  accord  with  the  spirit  and  beliefs  of  the  time 
of  the  Long  Parliament  and  the  Commonwealth.  In  fact,  the  good 
and  e^'il  of  English  I'uritanism  are  nowhere  bo  marked  as  in  New 
England.  There  it  was  segregated,  doaunaQt>  and  lived  out  its  life. 

I  proposetl  as  the  third  subdivision  of  my  subject  to  indicate  some 
of  the  wa>-s  in  which  America  has  affected  European  Ufe  by  reaction. 


maire*  de  VifUtittii  National  de»  Scitncet  el  Arts:  Seimce* MoraUi  et  PoliHqvn, 
Paris.  An  Til,  t.  n,  p.  100, 
'  Hakluvt.  Vcyaget  (Goldnmid'*  td.),  xtv,  140. 
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in  the  ample  scope  of  the  New  World  tlic  dominant  currents  of 
uatioual  life  found  an  outlet  for  a  loss  confmftd  flow,  and  tendencies 
reetrained  or  impeded  at  home  from  froe  action  were  released.  The 
Spanish  and  French  colonial  establishmonts  were  founded  at  a  time 
when  the  Crown  was  aiming  to  extend  and  syslomatisce  its  powers, 
and  in  the  New  World,  unhampered  by  traditions  and  usages,  it 
became  all  powerful.  The  tendency  to  absolutism  at  home  was 
effoctLvely  reinforced  by  the  exercise  of  it  in  the  dependencies.  Eng- 
land, on  the  atber  hand,  began  the  continuous  occupation  of  America 
when  the  current  was  in  the  opposite  direction  and  the  tide  wras 
slowly  rising  against-  the  royal  authority,  and  here  again  the  national 
drift  was  accelerated,  'llie  large  measure  of  local  liberties  enjoyed 
by  the  KoRlish  colonies,  the  free  migration  of  secU,  were  quite  as 
much  (he  result  of  the  actual  condition  of  Knglisli  politics  at  the 
time  as  of  preconceived  convictions.  Settled  under  these  circumstances 
and  left  mainly  to  themselves,  the  colonies  became  the  field  for 
working  out  social  e.\periment,*i  which  would  have  been  impossible 
in  Europe,  and  whose  succe^gfut  issue  has  profoundly  influenced  all 
after-life. 

The  most  signal  iuatAuce  of  this  is  afforded  by  the  history  of 
religious  toleration.  In  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries  it 
was  u  widespread  and  deeply  rooted  opinion  tJiat  religious  liberty 
would  undermine  society.  The  social  daugi-Ts  of  free  thought  far 
outweighed  what  seem  to  many  to-day  the  ecouoiuie  perils  of  free 
trade.  That  they  were  real  dangers  seemed  to  be  unhappily  proved 
by  the  aberrations  of  the  Reformation  in  Europe.  If  aljHlract  reaaon- 
ing  makes  little  headway  to-day  in  the  matter  of  securing  free  trade, 
we  may  imagine  how  impotent  arguments  in  favor  of  free  thought 
must  have  been.  The  risks  of  failure  were  too  great  for  the  experi- 
ment to  be  tried.  In  America,  however,  an  opportunity  was  offered 
through  the  institution  of  the  proprietary  colonies  for  a  thorough 
trial,  which  demonstrated  on  a  considerable  scale  the  (tafety  and 
advantage  of  s  larger  measure  of  religious  liberty.  For  a  colonial 
proprietor  or  company  to  derive  any  profit,  his  lands  must  be  sold  or 
rented.  To  get  people  was  the  first  need,  and  the  strongest  iuduce- 
menta  must  be  offered.  In  the  seventeenth  century  the  prospect  of 
religious  freedom  made  a  powerful  appeal  both  in  England  and 
Germany.  The  experiment  was  first  tried  by  Lord  Baltimore  in 
Maryland,  and  its  demonstrated  success  was  fallowed  by  its  adoption 
by  the  pnjprietors  of  the  Carolinas  and  Jerseys  for  utilitarian  reasons. 
The  harralessness  and  advantages  of  religious  toleration  were 
effectively  demonstrated  in  Colonial  America,  principally  in  the 
proprietar>-  colonies.  Ic  spread  from  these  till  it  became  characteristic 
of  the  United  States,  and  from  that  vantage-ground  so  imposing 
an  example  of  its  benefits,  powerfully  contributed  to  its  adoption 
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throughout  Western  Europe.  Who  can  aftirm  that  reli^ous  liberty 
with  its  enormous  increinenl  to  ordinary  human  hiippinosa  could 
have  heen  attained  even  in  the  twentieth  eeniurj'.  without  the  lesson 
of  the  expcriineni.!;  In  Marj-Iand  and  Rhode  Inland,  the  Carollnas,  the 
Jerseys,  New  York  and  FVrinsylvania? 

Siill  again,  in  America  the  theories  of  l^icke  seemed  to  explain 
the  facts  of  society,  and  became  the  jvcople's  political  creed.  In- 
corporated in  the  Declaration  of  Independence  and  the  Slate  Bills 
of  ilights,  these  principles  exerted  an  infinitely  greater  force  upon 
France,  and  through  France  upon  Euroj  -•  and  iSouth  America,  than 
eou!<l  by  any  possibility  have  flowed  dii.ctly  from  the  Tuvi  Eaaayx 
on  Governnunt.  It  ict  needlass  here  to  expatiate  upon  so  familiar 
a  topic  as  the  rise  of  democracy  in  Amcriea  and  its  diffusion  from 
these  shores,  or  upon  the  development  of  written  conntitutions  and 
their  spread  over  the  world,  after  the  mo.'?t  interesting  conlrilnilionfl 
of  Borgeaud  to  those  subjects. 

Passing  now  to  my  coneluding  thought,  I  shall  try  to  point  our 
certain  advantages  to  be  derived  from  a  more  adequate  study  of  the 
history  of  Spanish  America. 

Our  colonial  histor>'  in  the  past  has  too  rarely  emerged  from  a 
narrow  pro\'inrialLtm,  and  even  now  it  often  lends  to  sink  to  ancestor 
worship.  If  a  departure  was  made  from  the  narrow  track  of  colonial 
annals,  it  generally  consisted  in  conventional  comments  on  the 
Spanish  cruelties  and  thirst  for  gold  and  the  superior  wisdom  and 
natural  capacity  of  the  English  race  For  colonization,  with  little 
or  no  attempt  at  discriininating  comparison  l>etween  the  two  types  of 
colonial  enterprise. 

More  broadly  conceived,  the  study  of  the  European  colonization 
of  America  becomes  the  investigation  of  one  of  the  great  instances 
of  the  transmission  of  culture  in  human  history,  that  prore.'w  by 
whieh  the  social,  int^lleetual.  and  religious  acquisitions  of  one  people 
arc  transmitted  or  imposed  upon  another,  which  is  thereby  lifted  to 
a  higher  stage  of  civiliitation.  The  conqtipsts  of  Alexander  spread 
Creek  culture  far  beyond  the  boundaries  of  Greek  colonization; 
through  the  expan.sion  of  Rome  the  science  of  Greece,  the  jurispnid- 
ence  of  Rome,  and  the  Christian  religion  Ix^ame  the  common 
poasesdon  of  the  ancient  world;  through  the  Norman  conquest 
England  waa  brought  into  Intimate  political  and  social  relations 
with  the  Continent  and  shared  more  fully  the  heritage  of  Rome. 
At  the  time  of  the  Renais-sance  Italy  was  the  teacher  of  Europe  in 
literature,  art,  politico,  and  manners;  and  the  Wvifying  influences 
flowing  from  that  countr>'  fertilized  the  inteUectual  soil  of  Germany, 
France,  and  England.  During  the  reign  of  Louis  XIV.  France,  in 
ttim,  became  the  arbiter  of  manners  and  set  the  fashion  for  literary 
and  artistic  effort.    In  the  early  eighteenth  ccnturj'  the  sfrcam  set  in 
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from  England,  when  the  resulu  of  the  ^paiuBh  Succession  War  I 
raised  her  to  the  poailion  of  tlie  first  power  in  Europe,  aod  in  France 
in  particular  keen  curiosity  was  aroused  in  English  thought  and 
literature. 

The  American  Revolution  in  a  measure  shifted  the  centreof  interest 
across  the  Atlantic,  and  American  poUtical  ideas  and  methods  be- 
came a  ]X>werful  leaven  in  France,  where  the  French  Revolution  gave 
tbcni  a  universal  hearing  and  sent  forth  transforming  iuUuenctv 
in  every  direction.  Each  one  of  these  shifting  currents  of  cultural 
inQueitcoB  cunstitutes  a  rich  field  of  study.  The  analysis  of  its  parts, 
the  processes  by  which  its  work  was  done,  the  relative  degree  of  per- 
manence of  the  results,  all  these  constitute  fascinating  problems  for 
the  historian. 

If  wc  approach  American  history  from  this  point  of  view  and 
make  it  the  study  of  the  transmiBsion  of  the  culture  of  Western 
Europe  to  a  new  and  larger  field  of  development,  we  find  ouraelvca 
engaged  in  the  investigation  of  a  most  momentous  movement  in  the 
history  of  civilisation,  truly  comparable  to  Alexander's  Asiatic 
empire  and  to  Hotnc's  African  and  Western  European  dominion. 
For  the  youthful  student  or  for  the  niaturer  investigator  such  a 
comparative  study  of  the  Spanish,  French,  and  English  colonization  is 
rich  in  inBtruction.  It  will  not  only  broadt^u  tiii>  cnni-eplions  of  Ameri- 
can history  but  throw  a  new  light  on  the  history  of  Europe. 

There  are  few  fields  better  adapted  for  the  comparative  study  oE 
the  spirit,  the  capacities,  and  the  character  of  these  great  jieoplcs; 
nor  is  it  easy  to  find  one  where  the  eeonomic  and  the  Jiuman  factors 
which  slmpe<l  the  course  of  history  can  be  more  easily  segregated 
and  estimated.  Such  a  study  calls  first  for  a  survey  of  the  economic 
and  Hufial  conditions  of  the  mother  country,  for  a  clear  grasp  of 
what  it  aimed  to  do,  and  of  the  physical  conditions  in  the  New 
World  which  worked  for  or  against  those  objects.  Yet'  a  word  of 
caution  is  to  lie  uttered  against  beginning  with  the  comparison  of 
New  Spain  and  Massachusetts,  for  almost  alt  the  conditions  deter- 
mining the  character  of  these  communities  were  very  diHerrnt.  Far 
more  Euitable  is  a  comparison  of  Now  Spain  and  British  India,  for 
there  you  have  two  imperial  systems  imposed  upon  a  mass  of  native 
populations,  and  a  certain  broad  similarity  at  the  start.  If  it  ia 
once  realiited  that  British  India  and  not  Massachusetts  is  to  be 
compared  with  the  vice-royalties  of  New  Spain  and  of  Peru,  the 
emplinet>!j  of  many  a  generaUzation  about  the  Spanish  and  Kngliah 
colonial  systems  is  apparent.  The  proper  physical  starting-point 
for  such  a  comparative  study  is  the  West  Indies.  In  the  West  Indies 
the  Spanish,  French,  and  Englii>h  met  on  equal  grounds,  and  the 
ooui{>ariKuii  between  Cuba,  llayti,  and  Jamaica  is  sound  and  in- 
structive, it  is  a  fruitful  Inquiry  to  examine  bow  these  three  peoples 
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managwi  the  prohlpms  of  n.  plantation  colony  with  slave  labor;  nor 
is  it  Ifiss  inlorrfiting  to  compare  the  results  of  their  respective  policies 
since  the  aliolition  of  slavery.  A  comparison  between  the  respective 
slave  codet!  of  the  Spanish,  French,  and  the  Rnglish  colonies  is  some- 
what disconcerting  to  t.he  student  of  Knglish  blood,  whose  knowledge 
of  Spanish  policy  has  been  colored  by  some  echo  of  I.as  Casas' 
denunciations  of  the  early  mnquUtadorea.  If  the  comparison  is  ex- 
tended to  the  eriminol  legislation  in  force  in  the  colonies  of  these 
nations,  one  is  again  compelled  to  acknowledge  that  whatever  meritJi 
are  accorded  to  the  English  system  superior  humanene.<w  ia  not  one 
of  them. 

After  such  an  introductory  study  we  may  appropriately  compare 
some  phases  of  Mexico  with  New  England,  always  keeping  in  mind, 
however,  in  the  case  of  Mexico,  the  in6uenco  of  a  climat*^  like  the 
Rocky  Mountain  Plateau,  of  the  rich  storca  of  the  precious  metals,  and 
of  the  preser\'ation  of  the  native  stocks. 

If  after  this  comparison  we  apply  the  same  process  to  the  history 
of  La  Plata  region  and  of  the  Miesi.'^sippi  Valley,  certain  things  stand 
out  clearly  which  may  be  briefly  noted.  The  stupendous  economic 
development  of  these  vast  agricultural  regions  has  been  possible 
only  since  the  application  of  steam  to  industry  and  transportation. 
This  great  factor  which  has  revolutionized  the  relative  advantages 
of  Argentina  and  Peru,  and  enabled  Buenos  .\yre8  to  become  the 
greatest  city  in  (he  Spanish  American  world,  has  in  the  same  way 
enormously  increased  the  disparities  Iwtween  Mexico  and  the  United 
States.  A  comparison  of  these  two  communities  before  the  entrance 
of  this  factor  shows  that  in  more  than  one  reaped  New  Spain  was 
in  advance  of  New  Kngland.  Tliis  is  true  in  regard  to  the  pmscCTition 
nf  higher  scientific  studies,  the  establt-shmcnt  of  the  institutions  of 
charity,  libraries,  art,  and  architecture:  in  a  word,  in  those  features 
characteristic  of  (ho  life  of  a  wealthy  community. 

I  have  referred  to  the  Spanish  treatment  of  inferior  or  dependent 
races,  and  intimated  that  it  compares  favorably  as  a  whole  with  the 
eontemporary  treatment  accorded  to  such  dependents  by  the  Eng- 
lish colonists.  The  belief,  of  course,  is  widely  prevalent  that  the 
ator>-  of  Spanish  Indian  policy  was  merely  the  tragedy  of  devastation ; 
hut  that  new  is  profoundly  mistaken.  Its  origin  is  found  in  the 
curious  fact  that  national  jealousies  of  Spain  three  centuries  and 
more  ago  gave  an  enormous  circulation  in  the  various  languages  of 
Western  Europe  to  the  impassioned  appeals  of  Las  Qosjm^  for  the 
protection  of  the  natives.  To  depict  the  Indian  policy  of  Spain  from 
the  pages  of  Las  Cases  would  be  like  drawing  the  history  of  South- 
em  slavery  from  the  columns  of  the  Uherator  and  multiplying  the 
instances  by  ten.  The  Indians  owed  much  to  Las  Casas  and  history 
owes  him  much,  but  he  apparently  felt  that  boundless  exaggeration 
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In  a  rightmiifl  oaiisc  could  do  no  harm  tind  might.  <ln  good.  If  wc  i&kc 
the  cniilidnntial  reitort  of  Juan  and  Ulloa  to  the  King  of  Kpaiii  in 
the  edghlpcnth  ccnrury  as  to  conditions  in  Peru,'  wc>  find  that,  dark 
an  ihcy  were,  Ihny  wetr  almost  bright  as  compared  ftith  what  appear 
to  be  to-day  the  eondiriona  in  the  Congo  State. 

It  is  no  doubt  hazardous  in  an  historical  paper  to  touch  upon  so 
deUcain  a  subject  as  the  race  question,  but  I  will  venture  a  few  wnrda 
upon  its  broader  aspects. 

The  race  question  involves  not  only  the  relations  between  the 
whites  and  the  colored  in  our  Southern  states;  it  confronts  us  in 
the  Philippines  and  Porto  Rico.  In  other  aspects  it  is  and  will  be 
one  of  the  perennial  and  absorbing  problems  in  the  development  of 
Africa.  For  the  consideration,  not  to  say  settlement,  of  a  question 
so  complicated  and  so  involved  in  prejudice  and  passion  and  wrong, 
no  light  or  tcAching  that  history  affords  should  be  neglect<'d.  These 
questions  were  first  faced  by  the  Spaniards  of  all  modem  Europeans, 
and  in  the  four  hundred  years'  history  of  Spanish  America  there  is 
u  wealth  of  human  experience  in  the  contact  of  races  that  may  be 
drawn  upon  for  warning  or  instruction  or  possibly  for  reassurance. 

If  history  haa  lessons  for  the  present,  the  historj"  of  Spanish  Amer- 
ica assuredly  de.servea  an  immensely  more  careful  study  than  it  has 
yet  received.  If  the  study  of  that  history  is  pruseouted  with  seieti-i 
tific  detachment,  [wnetraling  diBcriinination.  and  generous  liberality 
of  mind,  —  that  fn-edom  from  the  dist^irtJng  influences  of  rare  pride 
and  religious  prepo*«e*sion,  —  it  will  enrich  the  histor>'  of  Siwin  and 
broaden  the  study  of  our  own  colonial  history,  and -contrilmie  to  the 
intelligent  appreciation  of  the  raee  problpms  of  the  twentieth  centurj*. 

In  this  brief  essay  upon  a  subject  so  comprehensive  an  the  rela- 
tion of  American  hi-itory  to  other  fioJrIs  of  historical  juludy,  I  have 
found  it  hardly  practicable  to  do  more  than  to  remind  the  student 
of  European  civilization  that  hi.s  territory  extends  anross  the  Atlantic, 
and  is  not  bounded  by  it,  and  that  the  forces  and  tendencies,  the 
people  and  the  inatitutions  with  whose  development  he  ia  oocupicd, 
have  a  life  over-seaa,  distinct  but  not  detached  from  tJie  life  in  the 
Old  World,  and  one  mth  whose  powerful  rcaetion.s  on  the  parent 
fiivitization  he  must  reckon ;  and.  lastly,  I  have  ventured  to  advocate 
a  brniider  treatment  of  the  historj'  of  European  coIoiuEation  in  the 
New  World,  which  v\-ill  accord  to  Iheworkof  Spain  a  more  apprceiative 
recognition,  and  which  may  not  be  without  interest  and  value  to  ua. 
now  that  we  have  undertaken  tfl  shape  the  history  of  millions  of 
people  whose  eariier  acquisitiorm  of  European  culture  came  through 
Spain,  or  to  those  European  nations  which  have  the  problem  of 
Africa  on  their  hands. 
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A  cataldgiic  or  fijjccifif  problems  which  await  solution  in  American 
history  is^  1  am  siin\  rmt  i-xpected.  Such  a  list  wouki  be  altogether 
too  Iftrgc  for  tho  limits  asnigned  to  this  paper,  even  if  it  were  a 
desirable  undrrtaking  in  ir.8clf.  I  prffpr  to  discuf^B  sotriti  larger  lines 
of  reeonstnintion  of  Utiitfil  Statfs  hiatorv",  some  points  of  view  from 
which  it  nmy  be  approaRhed,  in  the  belief  that  siieli  an  estiniAte 
may  be  of  ser\'iRR  in  pmsonting  tests  for  determining  the  relative 
rmportancp  of  our  problems  and  in  bringing  into  view  some  rieg- 
Icccod  fields  of  study  and  neglected  methods  of  investigation. 

In  many  ways  the  prnhiems  of  Anieriran  history  differ  from  those 
of  Old  World  history.  The  documenis  are,  for  the  most  part,  n^cent, 
and  exist  in  enmparative  abunrlance,  although  scattered  and  in- 
completnly  coileeted.  Our  prfiblems  with  respect  to  material  are 
therefore  not  primarily  thnsp  of  the  technique  of  verification  and 
criticism  of  scanty  documents,  fcnit  are  chiefly  those  of  garnering 
e  scattered  material,  printed  and  written;  making  bibliographies 
nd  indexes;  and,  in  general,  rendering  available  for  historical 
woricers  the  sources  for  understanding  our  development.  The  Ameri- 
can Hbstoricai  Association,  through  its  various  committees,  the 
Library  of  Congress,  the  Carnegie  Institution,  and  other  agencies 
have  already  inaugurated  important  work  in  finding  and  listing 
archives  and  manuscripts.  But  very  much  remains  to  be  done  in 
these  respects,  for  material  that  would  be  of  inestimable  service 
to  the  historian  is  daily  disappearing,  and  the  existing  material  is 
inadequately  known  and  used.  The  lack  of  systematic  bibliographies 
of  the  documents  in  the  various  states  of  the  Union,  in  the  national 
archives  and  libraries,  and  in  the  foreign  countries  with  which  we 
have  come  in  contact,  or  from  which  we  have  derived  our  origins,  is 
much  to  be  regretted.  Comparatively  moderate  expenditures  by 
historical  societies  and  by  the  state  and  national  governments  to 
perfect  their  documentary  collections  and  to  make  them  known. 
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would  revolutionize  our  study  and  obviate  the  necessity  of  rpwriting 
a  gre&t  nia»s  of  our  history.  Wc  arc  now  using  incomplete  material 
when  rich  atorcs  of  documents  casting  new  light  upon  our  problems 
remain.  The  American  historian  is,  I  think,  continually  impressed 
with  the  unwisdom  of  reliance  upon  a  partial  collection  of  documents, 
although  they  may  be  examined  with  the  minute  and  critical  methods 
of  the  trained  historical  critic,  when  an  abundance  of  material  exists. 
In  illustration  I  may  suggest  that  a  large  part  of  our  early  diplo- 
matic history  has  been  written  from  American  printed  material 
without  the  use  of  the  archives  of  England,  France,  and  Spain,  and 
that  speculation  has  too  frequently  taken  the  place  of  discussion 
of  evidence  actually  in  exietence.  Tliia  problem  of  materials  is 
presented  also  in  the  neglect  of  our  growing  and  practical  people  — 
more  interested  in  making  than  in  preserving  hialorj'—  to  accumu- 
late the  records  of  its  developments.  In  how  few  libraries  are  to  be 
found  complete  collections  of  the  early  session  laws  of  the  various 
states,  and  particularly  tliose  of  the  group  west  of  the  Alleghaniest 
Indeed,  how  few  of  these  stateB  have  themselvea  collected  complete 
sets  of  their  own  public  documents  and  newspapers.  A  whole  era  is 
thus  becoming  increasingly  difficult  to  understand  and  to  record. 
These  problems  of  the  preservation  and  organization  of  material  are 
among  the  mnat  pressing.  Traveling  missionaries  of  history  who 
should  e.'q)]ore  the  South  and  West,  for  example,  listing  and  copying 
or  bringing  into  secnrfi  and  accessible  librories  the  materials  in  the 
form  of  newspaper?,  pamphlets,  journals,  correspondence,  business 
records,  etc.,  would  do  a  work  that  posterity  would  recognize  with 
gratitude. 

Pasfflng  from  this  preliminary  problem  of  the  accumnlatinn  and 
listing  of  material,  I  desire  next  to  raise  the  question.  What  is  the 
special  significance  of  ."Vmerican  history?  This  should  afford  a  test 
for  determining  the  grand  strategy  of  an  attack  upon  its  fundamental 
problems. 

The  especial  contributions  which  students  of  American  hialory  are 
capable  of  making  to  the' study  of  history  in  general  are  determined, 
it  seems  to  me,  by  the  peculiar  importance  of  American  history  for 
underalanding  (he  proeesaes  of  social  development.  Here  we  have 
a  vast  continent,  originally  a  wildcmeas,  at  6rst  very  sparsely  occu- 
pied by  primitive  peoples,  opened  by  discovery  to  settlement  by 
Europeans,  who  carry  their  institutions  and  ideas  from,  the  Old 
World  to  America.  They  are  compelled  to  adjust  old  institutions 
to  their  new  environment;  to  create  new  institutions  to  meet  the 
new  conditions;  to  evolve  new  ideas  of  life  and  new  ethnic  and 
social  types  by  contact  under  these  conditions;  to  rise  steadily 
through  successive  stages  of  economic,  political,  and  social  develop- 
ment to  a  highly  organized  civilization;    to  become  themselves 
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colonists  of  new  wilderness  areaa  beyond  the  first  spheres  of  settle- 
ment; to  deal  Bf^in  with  the  primitive  peoples  at  their  borders;  in 
short,  continuously  to  develop,  almost  under  the  actual  obsen'ation 
of  the  present  day,  those  social  and  industrial  stages  which,  in  the 
Old  World,  lie  remote  from  the  historian  and  can  only  be  faintly 
understood  by  scanty  records. '  The  factor  of  time  in  American  history 
is  insignificant  when  compared  with  the  factors  of  space  and  social 
evolution.  I<oria  has  insisted  that  colonial  society  exhibits  in  social 
development  material  comparable  in  the  study  of  society  to  that 
brought  into  ^iew  for  the  geologist's  inspection  by  the  upheavals 
of  the  earth's  crust.  These  have  elevated  deep-ljnng .strata  of  geolog- 
ical formations,  so  that  it  is  possible  from  them  to  read  the  earlier 
pages  of  the  history  of  the  earth.  Itut  the  idea  i.s  incompletely  stat«<] 
in  this  form,  for  the  whole  period  of  American  histonr-  exhibits 
recurrences  of  the  colonial  society,  modified  by  different  frontier 
physiographic  condition.'*,  and  by  the  character  and  intensity  of 
industrial  life  of  the  society  that  throws  off  these  new  colonies-  The 
process  is  still  going  on  in  those  northern  areas  of  prairies  and 
plains  in  Canada,  where  we  may  pass,  by  railroad,  from  the  youthful 
but  highly  organized  manufacturing  cities  of  the  more  densely 
peopled  and  still  developing  regions,  through  regions  of  increasingly 
scanty  and  primitive  agricultural  occupation,  out  to  the  waste  of 
foothills,  where  the  trail  of  the  huffalo  scama  the  hillside,  reaching 
to  the  far  horizon  line  and  showing  the  road  whirh  civilisation  will 
rapidly  follow.  It  may  frankly  be  conceded  that  the  differences 
between  the  processes  of  social  construction  in  Eurojx-  and  in 
America  are  at  least  as  important  as  the  resemblances  and  analogies. 
But  after  all  limitations  are  made,  it  remains  true  that  the  history 
of  America  offers  a  rich  new  field  for  the  scientific  study  of  social 
development,  taken  in  the  largest  sense  of  the  phrase. 

The  point  which  1  wish  to  make,  therefore,  is  that  it  is  important 
to  conceive  of  American  history,  first  of  all,  as  pecujiarlj'  rich  in 
problems  arising  from  the  study  of  the  evolution  of  society.  Henry 
Adams  has  stated  the  matter  in  a  somewhat  letw  iiichL«ive  form  in 
these  words:  "lite  scientific  interest  of  American  history  centred 
in  national  character,  and  in  the  workings  of  a  society  destined  to 
become  vast,  in  which  individuals  were  important  chiefly  as  types. 
Although  this  kind  of  interest  was  different  from  that  of  Kuropeau 
history,  it  waa  at  least  as  important  to  the  world.  Should  history 
ever  become  a  true  science,  it  must  expect  to  establish  its  laws,  not 
from  the  complicated  story  of  rival  European  nationalitie.8,  but 
from  the  methodical  evolution  of  a  great  democracy.   North  .\merica 

^  Ducuseed  br  the 'nrrit«r  under  tho  title. "  Significaticcof  tliePrantier  in  Amor- 
icun  HiftU>r>*,"  in  th^  Fifth  Yfor-BMk  af  iKe  Xatitnat  tterbart  Srtciely.  and  in  Be- 
pori  of  American  Uirtorical  Aasociation,  1893.  p.  197. 
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wfla  the  most  favorable'  RpM  on  ttio  globe  for  the  upreafl  of  a  society 
so  large,  uniform,  and  isolat^^tl  as  to  answer  the  purpoeea  ofacieneo." 
It  is  safe  to  say  that  the  problems  moat  important  for  considera- 
tion by  historians  of  America  are  not  those,  of  the  narrative  (rfrf 
events  or  of  the  personality  of  leaders,  but,  rather,  those  which'* 
arise  when  American  history  is  viewed  us  the  record  of  the  develop- 
ment of  society  in  a  wildemrss  environment;  of  the  transformation 
of  this  society  as  it  arose  to  higher  cultural  stages;  of  the  spreading 
of  it  into  new  wildernesses  by  extension  across  the  continent.  In 
other  words,  we  have  to  deal  with  the  formation  and  expansion 
of  the  American  people,  the  compasition  of  the  population,  their 
inatiliitiona,  their  economic  life,  and  their  fundamental  assumptions 
—  what  we  may  call  the  American  spirit  —  and  the  relation  of  these 
(o  the  different  periods  and  conditions  of  American  history. 

If,  then,  the  all-embracing  problem  in  our  historj*  is  the  descrip- 
tion and  explanation  nf  the  progress  of  this  society,  at  once  develop- 
ing and  expanding,  we  shall  find  that  within  it  are  contained  a 
multitude  of  subordinate  problems.  First,  let  us  consider  the  phe- 
nomenon of  our  expanding  society  in  reference  to  the  fact  that  the 
vast  spaces  over  which  this  forming  people  have  spread  are  them- 
selves a  complex  of  physiographic  sections.  American  sectionalism 
has  been  very  inadequately  dealt  with  by  our  historians.  Impressed 
by  the  artificiol  political  boundary  lines  of  states,  they  have  almost 
entirely  given  their  attention  either  to  national  or  to  state  histor>*, 
or  to  the  broad  division  of  North  and  South,  overlooking  the  fact  that 
there  are  several  natural,  economic,  and  social  sections  that  are 
fundamental  in  American  historical  development.  As  population 
extended  it,se!f.  it  flowed  into  various  physiographic  provinces, 
some  of  them  comparable  in  size  and  resources,  not  only  to  the 
greater  nations  of  Europe,  but  even  to  some  of  the  great  empires 
that  have  from  time  to  time  been  formed  by  combinations  of  these 
nations.  The  .American  physical  map  may  be  regarded  as  a  map  of 
potential  nations  and  empires,  each  to  be  conquered  and  colon- 
ized, each  to  rise  through  stages  nf  development,  each  to  achieve  a 
certain  social  and  industrial  unity,  each  to  possess  certain  funda- 
mental assumptions,  certain  psychological  traits. and  each  to  interact 
with  the  others,  and  in  combination  to  form  that  United  States, 
the  explanation  of  the  development  of  which  is  the  task  of  the  his- 
torian. 

The  physiographers  have  recognized  the  existence  of  natural 
provinces  and  have  mapped  them  under  such  names  as  the  New 
England  Plateaus,  the  Piedmont  Plains,  the  Lalte  and  Prairie 
l^lains,  the  Gulf  Plains,  the  Great  Plains,  etc.  The  Census  Bureau  has 
likewise  attempted  sectional  divisions,  on  the  ba«8  of  its  maps  of 
population,  indvtstrial  conditions,  resources,  etc.    Railroad  managers 
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rpalizc  and  act  upon  the  theor>'  of  such  sections  and  study  thorn  witli 
u  t borough tieiiK,  an  insight,  and  a  power  of  constructive  imagination 
that  may  wi-ll  IfC  imitated  by  the  economists  and  histoiiana.  Socio- 
logists, aliio,  like  Professor  Giddings,  have  attempted  to  state  a 
psychological  classiiicatioii  of  American  sections.  But  as  yet  the  his- 
torian hats  hardly  begun  the  serious  study  of  sectionalism,  in  the  con- 
tinent sui  a  whok'.  And  yet  tliis  is  a  fundamental  fact  in  American 
hiiitory.  Wn  need  studies  designed  to  show  what  have  been  and  are 
the  natural,  social,  and  economic  divisions  in  the  United  States.  We 
need  to  trace  the  colonization  of  these  separate  regions,  the  location, 
contributions,  and  influence  of  the  various  stocks  that  combined  to 
produce  their  population.  We  should  map  the  streams  of  migration 
of  the  settlers  from  the  various  sections  into  new  provinces,  and  the 
areas  of  their  settlement.  Thus  the  composition  of  the  sections  will 
be  revealed.  We  should  study  their  economic  evolution,  Iheir  peculiar 
psychological  traits,  the  leaders  which  they  produced.,  their  party 
historj-.  their  relations  with  other  sections.  Such  a  treatment  would 
illuminate  the  history  of  the  formation  and  character  of  the  Ameri- 
can people. 

Perhaps  1  may  be  permitted  to  illustrate  this  idea  somewhat. 
If  the  historian  were  to  select  the  New  Kngland  plateaus  ss  the 
province  for  his  study,  he  would  find  that,  after  all  the  work  that 
has  been  done  in  New  England  history,  there  remain  some  of  the 
most  fundamental  problems  for  solution.  Who  is  to  trace  for  us  the 
spread  <tf  population  into  the  interior  and  north  of  New  England 
during  the  second  half  of  the  seventeenth  and  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury? Such  a  study,  unfolding  the  economic  and  social  aspects  of  the 
movement,  the  agrarian  and  religious  causes  at  work,  the  modifica- 
tion of  the  people,  the  effects  upon  the  social  structure  of  New  Eng- 
land, the  party  divisions  and  the  inslitutions  residtant,  would  give 
U3  import.ant  data  for  understanding  that  portion  of  New  England 
which  lies  beyond  the  sealward,  and  it  would  cast  light  wpon  the 
subsequent  movement  and  contributions  of  this  interior  folk  to  New 
York  and  the  Middle  We.st.  A  delailBi]  economic  history  of  New 
England  eim^e  the  Revolution  is  sadly  needed.  It  would  bring  out 
the  relations  of  New  England's  pliysiography  to  her  development: 
the  pressun*  of  population  upon  the  hill  regions;  the  transfer  of 
ectmomic  interest  from  (he  sea  to  the  water  powers,  from  commerce 
to  manufaetureft;  the  changing  political  attitude  of  the  various 
portions  of  the  sertion  in  response  to  the  ehanging  industrial  inter- 
eAl«;  the  pconnmic,  soeiai.  and  religious  conditions  that  ted  to  the 
exodus  from  New  England  and  the  formation  of  a  greater  New  Eng- 
land in  the  West.  At  present  we  do  not  know  enough  almut  this 
expansion  of  the  New  England  people  —  a  movement  certainly 
romparable  in  its  imporianre,  in  its  influence  upon  American  hialor}', 
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to  the  much  studied  earlier  colonization  of  the  Puritans  in  New 
Englaiwl  projier.  These  later  colonists  carried  New  England  men, 
institutions,  and  ideas  into  regions  which  far  excelled  the  area  from 
which  they  pjimc  in  size,  in  productiveness,  and  ultimately  in  political 
influence.  The  area  of  the  northern  counties  of  lUinois  entered 
by  New  England  settlers  constitutes  in  itself  a  level  region  of  solid 
fertility  equal  to  the  combined  area  of  Mn-ssachusotts,  Rhode  Island, 
and  Connecticut,  with  all  their  unprodiietive  hills.  The  inflticncc  of 
New  England  upon  the  political  history  of  the  Middle  West,  and 
through  it  upon  ihe  nation,  has  been  profound.  Its  effect  in  forming 
the  social  and  moral  ideas  of  the  central  region  of  the  republic  can 
hardly  be  overstated.  But  we  really  know  but  little  about  thi« 
colonization  compared  with  the  detailed  information  which  historical 
investigators  have  given  us  about  the  location  of  the  homes  of  the 
Pilgrims.  We  cannot  even  state  with  approximate  correctneaa  the 
perimis  when  the  various  Western  states  received  their  largest 
numbers  of  New  England  settlers.  Nor  has  the  replacement  of  this 
New  England  stock  in  the  parent  region  by  immigration  been  ade- 
quately studied.  We  shall  not  understand  the  New  England  of  to-day 
until  we  have  a  fuller  account  of  the  indiLitrial.  social,  political,  and 
religious  effect  of  this  transformation  of  New  England  by  replace- 
ment of  its  labor  population  and  by  the  revolution  in  its  industrial 
life,  with  the  accompaniments  of  social  stratification,  loss  of  homo- 
geneity, and  changed  ideals  in  respect  to  democracy. 

Not  to  dwell  too  long  upon  this  region,  let  us  turn  for  a  moment 
to  indicate  a  few  of  the  problems  that  arise  when  the  South  is  con- 
sidered from  this  same  point  of  view.  The  term  South  as  a  sectional 
designation  is  misleading.  Through  a  long  period  of  our  history  the 
"Solid  South"  did  not  exist.  We  must  bear  in  mind  not  only  the 
differences  between  the  various  states  of  the  Southern  seaboard,  but 
also  the  more  fundamental  differences  between  the  up-country  (the 
Hedmont  region}  and  the  Atlantic  Plains.  The  interior  of  the  South 
needs  treatment  as  a  unit.  State  historians  of  Virginia  and  the 
Carolinas,  for  example.  recogniKe  the  fundamental  contrasts  in 
physiography,  colonization,  stock,  and  economic  and  social  charac- 
teristics, between  the  lowlands  and  the  uplands  in  their  respective 
states.  But  as  yet  no  one  has  attacked  the  problem  of  the  settle- 
ment, development,  and  influence  of  the  l*iedm<inl  Plains  as  a 
whole.  This  peninsula,  as  we  may  conceive  it,  thrust  down  through 
the  Great  Valley  from  Pennsylvania,  between  the  mountains  and  the 
seaboard,  the  land  that  received  the  German,  Scotch-Irish,  and 
poorer  white  English  settlers,  developed,  in  the  second  half  of  the 
eighteenth  cenlurj',  an  independent  social,  economic,  and  political 
character.  It  was  a  region  of  free  labor  upon  small  farms.  It  was 
devoted  to  cereals  rather  than  to  the  great  staple  crops  of  the  sea- 
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board.  In  ita  social  structure  it  was  more  like  Fcnnsylvama  than  the 
Southern  cotnmonweulths  with  which  it  was  politically  connected. 
It  struggled  for  just  representation  in  the  legislatures,  and  for  ade- 
quate local  self-government.  The  domestic  history  of  the  South 
is  for  many  years  the  histor>*  of  a  contest  between  these  eastern 
and  western  sections.  When  the  cotton  belt,  with  slavery  as  its 
labor  elemeut,  spread  across  this  Piedmont  area,  the  region  became 
assimilated  to  tlie  seaboard.  The  small  farmers,  raising  crops  by  the 
labor  of  their  own  families,  were  compelled  either  to  adjust  them- 
selves to  the  plantation  economy,  or  to  migrate.  The  process  of  this 
transformation  and  its  effects  constitute  a  problem  not  yet  worked 
out  in  details.  A  migration  of  small  farmers  from  the  Hedraont 
across  the  Ohio  and  into  the  Gulf  repon  followed.  Many  had  moral 
and  religious  objections  to  slavery,  many  were  unable  to  change 
their  agricultural  habits  to  meet  the  new  conditions,  many  lacked 
the  necessary  capital  for  a  slave  plantation  and  preferred  to  accept 
the  price  of  their  lands  oflfcred  by  the  planters,  and  to  migrate  to  the 
public  lands  where  they  could  continue  their  old  industrial  and 
social  type  of  society.  In  this  expansion  of  the  South  into  the  Ohio 
Valley  and  the  Gulf  Plains  we  have  a  colonizaUon  demanding  study. 
Indeed,  the  whole  industrial  and  social  history  of  the  South  has  been 
obscured  by  the  emphasis  placed  on  the  political  aspects  of  the 
.slavery  struggle.  We  need  a  historj*  of  the  plantation  in  itfl  various 
areas  and  at  different  periods.  Such  a  study  would  give  us  the  key 
lo  Southf-rn  hLitorj'.  The  rise  and  fall  of  cotton  values,  the  price 
of  slaves,  the  agrarian  history  of  the  Soutli,  the  relation  of  its  polit- 
ical demands  to  these  conditions,  the  distribution  of  rival  political 
parties  in  the  region,  ^  these  and  similar  topics  would  come  into 
prominence  if  the  historian  should  select  for  treatment  the  Southern 
provinces  of  the  Atlantic  Plains,,  the  Piedmont  and  the  Gulf  Plains, 
their  interaction,  and  the  shifting  centre  of  political  power  between 
them. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  point  out  that  similar  advant&ges  would  come 
from  attempts  to  explain  the  evolution  of  the  social  structure  of  the 
I^ke  and  Prairie  Plains,  the  Great  Plains,  the  Pacific  Coast,  etc. 
We  should  study  the  contact  of  whites  and  Indians;  the  history  of 
the  occupation  of  the  public  lands  in  these  provinces;  the  move- 
ment into  them  of  settlers  from  other  sections;  the  industrial  trans- 
formatioru  of  the  provinces  from  primitive  farming  up  to  the 
complex  economic  conditions  of  lo-day;  the  development  aud  in- 
fluence of  railroad  systems;  the  rise  of  cities;  the  rise  of  peculiar 
views  of  life  in  the  respective  sections.  Such  topics  carry  with  them 
a  rich  freightage  of  problems,  essential  to  explain  our  own  history 
and  capable  of  casting  important  light  upon  the  e\'olution  of  society 
as  a  whole. 
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The  problems  of  in  tor-pro  vinrial  relations  need  study  also.  The 
whole  history  of  American  politics  needs  to  be  interpreted  in  the 
terms  of  a  contest  between  these  econoniie  and  social  sections. 
Periods  when  it  seemed  that  there  was  no  great  issue  diWding  political 
parties  will  be  found  to  abound  in  evidences  —  in  the  legislation  of 
Congress,  for  example  —  that  intense  political  struggles  actually 
went  on  between  the  separate  sections,  combining  and  rearranging 
their  forces  as  occasion  showed  the  need.  It  is  only  when  we  get 
below  the  surface  of  national  politics  to  consider  the  sectional  party 
groupings  that  we  are  able  to  discover  the  lines  on  which  new  parly 
Issues  are  forming  and  the  significance  of  the  utterances  of  the 
leaders  of  these  rival  sections.  Again  and  again,  we  shall  find  the 
party  candidat-es  anxious  to  conciliate  the  conflicting  interest*  n( 
the  different  sections  and  attempting  to  "straddle"  upon  \-itaI 
problems,  which  nevertheless  continue  to  force  themselves  to  the 
front.  The  outcome  is  determined  by  the  combination  of  the.-ie  rival 
sections  for  and  against  the  proposition.  Studied  from  this  point 
of  view,  the  careers  of  J.  Q.  .\dftms,  Clay,  Calhoun,  and  Jackson,  ae 
spokesmen  of  their  areas  (to  take  examples),  acquire  new  meaning  and 
significance.  Kven  more  obvious,  pt-rhaps,  is  the  slavery  struggle. 
When  it  is  stated  that,  in  one  important  aspect,  that  struggle  waa  a 
conflict  between  the  Lake  and  Prairie  plainsmen,  on  the  one  side,  and 
the  Gulf  plainsmen,  on  the  other,  for  the  control  of  the  Mississippi 
Valley,  the  Civil  War  acquires  new  meaning.  IJncoln,  Grant,  and 
Sherman  were  the  outcome  of  the  influences  of  the  Middle  West; 
Davis,  Yancey,  and  A.  S.  Johnston  came  from  the  Cotton  Kingdom 
of  the  Gulf  Plains.  We  are  forced  to  reexamine  the  political  strife 
with  reference  to  the  forces  which  conditioned  the  leaders  of  these 
rival  sectiona.  We  arc  obliged  to  study  such  problems  ad  the  develop- 
ment of  the  industrial  resources  of  the  regions,  both  before  and 
during  the  war. 

Thu  economic  rivalries  and  industrial  inter-relations  of  the  different 
sections  of  the  country  also  are  continuous  factoi-s  in  our  history, 
and  are  more  familiar  to  business  men  and  to  railroad  managers 
than  they  arc,  as  a  rule,  to  the  historian. 

Passing,  with  these  suggestions,  from  the  problems  that  arise  on 
breaking  up  our  subject  into  pro%*inces,  let  us  next  note  that,  for 
the  explanation  of  the  United  States,  we  need  historical  investigation 
of  a  large  number  of  topics  aa  yet  very  imperfectly  studied.  It  will 
be  possible  only  to  suggest  some  of  the  more  important.  First,  let  us 
inquire  how  far  American  historians  have  seriously  attempted  the 
study  of  the  formation  and  development  of  our  national  character. 
The  tran.sition  of  the  people  of  the  United  States  from  the  conflicting 
ideals  and  traits  of  the  colonial  period  to  the  present  ideals  of  the 
nation,  constitutes  an  important  study  in  the  evolution  of  the  cul- 
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ture  of  the  people,  and,  us  yet,  has  been  only  imperfectly  examined. 
Wc  need  to  investigate  the  forces  by  which  the  com[x>sitc  nationaUty 
of  the  United  States  has  been  created,  the  process  by  which  these 
different  sections  have  been  welded  into  such  a  degree  of  likeness 
that  the  United  States  now  constitutes  a  measurably  honiogeneoiijt 
people  in  certain  important  respects.  We  need  to  study  the  rise  and 
growth  of  the  intellectual  character  of  the  people,  as  shown  in  their 
literature  aud  art,  in  cunnection  with  the  social  and  economic  con- 
ditions of  the  various  periods  of  uur  histor>-.  In  short,  we  need  a 
natural  history  of  the  American  spirit. 

To  take  another  topic,  we  need  a  political  history  of  the  United 
States  which  shall  penetrate  beneath  the  surface  of  the  proceedings 
of  national  conventions  to  the  study  of  the  evolution  of  the  organs  of 
party  action  and  of  those  underlying  social  and  economic  influences 
in  the  states  and  sections  wliich  explain  party  action.  This  matter  has 
been  indicated  in  connection  with  the  importance  of  studying  our 
histor>'  from  the  point  of  view  of  rival  sections,  but  it  is  of  sufficient 
importance  to  warrant  separate  consideration.  We  need  to  give  a 
social  and  economic  interpretation  to  the  history  of  political  parties 
in  this  country.  In  illustration,  I  may  say  that  maps  living  the 
location  o(  Democratic  counties  and  Republican  counties  in  the 
states  of  the  Old  Northwest,  through  several  decades  of  our  histor>-, 
show  an  astonishing  coherence  and  persistence  in  area  of  these  rival 
parties.  Transition  areas  show  close  votes  as  a  rule.  This  indicates 
thai  party  grouping  depends  upon  such  social  factors  aa  nativity, 
persistence  of  traditions,  economic  conditions,  etc.,  even  more  than 
upon  leadership  and  reasoning.  When  such  a  study  of  our  party 
development  shall  have  been  made,  we  shall  be  in  a  better  position 
to  comprehend  the  laws  that  determine  party  action  in  general,  and 
an  important  contribution  will  have  been  made  to  the  understanding 
of  the  development  of  society. 

Another  topic  very  inadequately  treated  ia  the  agrarian  history  of 
the  United  States.  To  take  one  phase  o£  it,  we  lack  an  extended 
history  of  the  public  domain  in  its  economic  and  ptjlitical  influence. 
Kragmentji  of  these  topics  have  been  dealt  with  by  able  scholars, 
but  we  have  no  complete  treatise  on  the  subject.  If,  as  I  bcUeve, 
the  free  lands  of  the  United  States  have  been  the  most  importsnl 
single  factor  in  explaining  our  development,  there  should  be  increased 
attention  to  the  land  system.  The  history  cf  land  tenure  and  land 
values,  the  effects  of  the  cheaper  lands  of  the  newly  occupied  regions 
upon  the  older  settled  country,  the  relation  of  cheap  lands  to  wage» 
and  to  society  ui  general,  need  to  be  considered. 

The  subject  of  immigration  hns  been  hardly  more  than  touched 
by  the  American  historian.  In  spite  of  the  fact  that  so  vast  a  body 
of  our  population  has   been   drawn  since  the  later  colonial  days 
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Crtim  iion-Englisb  stocks,  the  luatory  of  thu  Kuropean  condittunc 
Uial  brought  these  people  tu  la,  the  pmcebs  of  trantirormatioii  of 
the  iinniigratil£  into  Aiuericau  citizeus,  tiie  eflects  wliich  they  pro- 
duced upon  American  society  aud  iudustrial  Life,  at-c  all  too  little 
known.  We  ahaJl  uut  uiideistaud  the  American  people  withoul 
giving  much  more  attL'tttiou  to  this  Important  subject. 

It  is  impOKsible  to  do  more  than  name  some  of  the  long  list  of 
topics  ae  yet  inadequately  treated.  There  is  needed  a  study  of  our 
relations  to  the  American  Indian.  No  systematic  study  of  this  pro- 
blem as  a  whole  haa  been  made,  and  yc-t  it  is  an  exceedingly  important 
one  in  Iho  history  of  American  dcveiopincnt,  and  one  from  wliich  ricli 
results  may  be  expected.  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  say  that  such 
a  study  of  the  negro  ia  needed.  The  history  of  the  taw  in  America 
remains  to  be  written  by  the  cooperative  study  of  men  trained  to 
htstoric-al  investigation  as  well  as  in  the  law.  The  history  of  religion 
and  of  the  various  churches  in  the  United  States  hasjiot  yet  been 
written  4s  a  phase  of  the  general  social  development  of  the  American 
people.  It  should  be  considered  in  its  relation  to  American  history 
as  a  whole,  and  it  will  be  found  that  some  of  the  most  fundamental 
factors  in  our  history  require  such  a  study  for  their  explanation. 
Recently  some  important  beginnings  have  been  made  at  a  history  of 
labor  in  America.  This  has  been  one  of  the  most  important  neglected 
fields  in  our  history,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  thorough  investigation 
will  be  given  tD  the  rise  of  the  laboring  classes,  the  organisation  of 
labor  and  its  influence  in  American  society.  Somewhat  connected 
with  the  same  topic  is  the  study  of  the  development  of  democracy 
in  the  United  States.  Asyetweknowbut  imperfectly  the  stages  in  the 
tlevelopment  of  the  political  power  of  the  common  people.  A  com- 
plete history  of  the  franchise  in  this  country  and  of  the  orgnnization 
pF  the  massee  to  impress  their  will  upon  legislation  is  a  desideratum. 
A  comparative  study  of  the  process  of  settlement  of  the  United 
States  would  be  another  impwrtant  contribution.  If,  with  our  own 
methods  of  the  occupation  of  the  frontier,  we  should  compare  those 
of  other  countries  which  have  dealt  with  similar  problems,  —  such 
AS  Russia,  Germany,  and  the  English  colonies  in  Canada,  Australia, 
and  Africa,  —  we  should  undoubtedly  find  most  fruitful  results. 

Hut  I  pass  from  the  enumeration  of  these  tempting  problems  of 
(opical  history,  —  an  enumeration  which  is  merely  begun,  not  at  all 
completed,  —  to  suggest  next  that  certain  periods  and  areas  of  our 
history  have  been  inadeviuately  treateil.  The  whole  colonial  history 
of  the  eightiwnth  centur>'  needs  study.  The  Revolution  and  French 
and  Indian  wars  of  that  period  have  withdrawn  attention  from  the 
contemptiraneoua  transformations  in  our  economic,  political,  and- 
social  institutions.  In  some  resjMwtfl,  this  was  the  period  of  forraap 
tion  of  the  peculiarly  American  institutions  in  contrast  to  the  English 
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titutions  that  were  imported.  Then  it  was  that  the  American 
people,  psychologically  considered,  originated.  But  little  attention 
has  been  given  to  the  period,  aside  From  its  military  aspect, 

The  generation  that  followed  the  Civil  War  has  yet  to  read  its 
history  also.  The  time  would  seem  to  liave  come  whea  the  histo- 
rians should  bestow  some  of  their  attention  upon  the  wonderful 
development  of  the  nation  since  the  reconstruction  periotj.  How 
profoundly  our  whole  life  has  cliangrd  in  that  poriod,  it  is  unnecessar}' 
to  say.  The  vast  orKanizations  nf  labor  and  capital,  tho  tremendous 
increase  in  immigration  whereby  the  American  stock  has  been 
modified,  the  extraordlnar}'  growth  of  transportation  facilities, 
and  society  with  them,  the  concentration  of  industries,  the  spread 
of  our  commerce  abroad,  and  the  rise  of  the  United  States  into  the 
position  of  a.  world  power,  the  new  political  issues  —  are  but  a  few 
of  the  subjects  as  yet  dealt  with  by  the  historian  in  only  a  curaorjr 
way. 

From  the  lack  of  attention  to  our  recent  histoiy,  it  follows  (hat 
the  area  between  the  Mississippi  and  the  Rocky  Mountains  —  an 
empire  in  itself  — is  almost  virgin  soil  for  the  historian.  Nor  is  it 
a  region  without  interest.  It  is  doubtful  whether  anywhere  morn 
profitable  work  could  be  done  than  in  the  interpretation  of  the 
formation  of  society  in  this  vast  domain  of  the  prairies. 

Perhaps  the  first  problem  of  all  — one  that  I  shall  content  myself 
with  stating  merely  — is  the  problem  of  how  to  apportion  the  field 
of  American  history  itself  among  the  social  sciences.  The  ccmeeptlon 
that  history  is  past  poUtica  is  now  but  little  regarded,  and  the  con- 
ception of  histor}'  as  the  study  designed  to  enable  a  people  to  under- 
stand itself,  by  understanding  its  origins  and  development  in  all 
tiie  main  departments  of  human  life,  is  becoming  the  dominant  one. 
But  the  history  of  the  American  people  forces  upon  our  attention 
the  fact  (hat  no  satisfactory  imder>itaMding  of  the  evolution  of  this 
people  is  ]X]s.<til>lo  without  calling  into  euoperatiuii  many  sciences- 
and  methods  hitherto  but  little  used  by  the  American  historian.. 
Data  drawn  from  studies  of  literature  and  art,  polities,  economics, 
sociology,  psychology,  biologj-,  and  physiography,  all  must  be  used. 
The  method  of  the  statistician  as  well  as  that  of  the  critic  of  evidence 
is  absolutely  essential.  There  has  been  too  little  cooperation  of 
these  sciences,  and  (he  result  is  that  great  fields  have  been  neglecie<l. 
There  are  too  many  overlapping  grounds  left  uncultivated  owing 
to  this  independence  of  the  seieneea,  too  many  problems  that  have 
been  studied  with  inadequate  apparatus,  and  without  due  regard  to 
their  complexity.  I  propose  no  solution  of  the  difficulty;  but  it  is 
important  fairly  to  face  it,  and  to  realize  that,  without  the  combined 
effort  of  allied  sciences,  we  shall  reach  no  such  results  in  the  study  of 
social  development  as  have  been  achieved  in  the  phyjucai  worid  by 
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the  attack  of  problems  of  natural  science  by  the  combined  forces  of 
physics,  chemistry,  and  mathematics. 

In  short,  American  history  should  be  studied  ss  capable  of  making 
most  illuminating  contributions  to  the  history  of  social  development. 
All  of  the  apparatus  needed  to  solve  the  problems  arising  from  this 
conception  of  the  nature  of  American  histoiy  should  be  x^ed. 
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PKorK«»o»MAR»BAixS.SNOw,of  Wtwhington  Univeniity, St.  Louis, presented 
M  Ebort  paper  od  " Comiucrce  and  Disogvery,"  In  wtuchbeemphaaised  the  "com- 
ini^rctal  idva"  tut  bcin^  itiv  ir^  force  actuating  Uie  dboovcrii«  of  tL«  Qftcciith 
and  idxtM>nth  centuru>a.  and  criticisMl  tKn  undue  bnportanrf  which  haa  often 
heretofore  bwn  ^ven  motives  which  wi>re  secondary  and  not  primary.  From 
the  tim«  of  Columbus.  VeepudUK,  and  other  HAvigatora  seekinK  new  rout«a  to 
IrKiia,  to  the  iat<.>r  English  and  European  oxploratiojut,  tlic  doiu-c  for  foine,  thir 
love  of  adventure,  and  the  wish  to  extend  dominion,  religioui!  and  temporal, 
were  much  less  powprful  than  the  ovenvheimiDg  d«nre  to  open  gold-mines  and 
riTaJ  BueceesfuDy  M>mpfrting  nations  in  the  pursuit  of  commtrcia)  .lupremacy. 

PHOrBMOR  Etart»  p.  GKBBtfB,  of  the  Dnivernty  of  lUtnoiit,  prewnted  a  paper  on 
"Some  Aspects  of  Colonial  l*oLitic9  at  the  Bei^ning  of  the  Eigliteenth  tVoitury." 
The  speaker  coutnutti.'d  thu  govcnuuiMJt  of  Ihv  colomes  durini;  tbt-  early  period, 
ranginji  from  th«  ttieocratic  republic  of  MasEachueetts  to  the  Bemi-fcudal  paliuin- 
ates  of  Maryland  and  Carolina,  with  the  marked  change  which  had  taken  place 
at  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century.  At  this  time  the  great  majority  of 
American  people  lived  in  royal  provinces,  having  a  governor  appointed  by  the 
Crown  and  a  reprtwentative  aswmbly  el«rt*d  by  iho  people,  —  the  governor 
standing  for  prerogative,  for  imperial  control,  for  Uritieh  interests:  the  asecmbly 
for  constitucionul  privilf?ge«,  for  autonomy,  and  for  local  tnlercMii.  The  develop- 
uwnt  of  variouB  poUciPS  adopted  by  the  Crown  with  regard  to  each  of  the  oolnnies 
was  oonciooly  sH  forth,  and  the  coneluAon  reached  that  throughout  the  entire 
first  half  of  the  century  the  inHuence  of  imperial  government  waa  being  neutral- 
ized and  at  the  luuiie  time  therv  waa  being  aasert«d  vigoruutily  and  Hucceiwfuily 
the  self-govoming  principle. 

Dr.  Cdarles  E.  Piskb,  of  Ci-ntralla,  Illinois,  presented  a  paper  on  ''The 
Township  Oovemment  in  Indiana."  It  had  for  its  fundamental  point  the  assei^ 
tion  that  the  real  baiiis  of  the  liberties  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  race  was  the  right  of 
the  people  to  rcRulBte  their  local  public  affairs.  It  ia  the  lailurr  to  reeogniae 
this  fact  that  liai>  kept  tlio  world  wondering  at  the  suceoss  of  the  Republic  of 
the  United  States.  Aa  an  illustration  of  this  the  speaker  gave  an  account  of  the 
organisation  of  Indiana  from  the  Northwest  Territory  and  the  introduction  of  a 
new  atmoaphere  in  reference  to  local  government.  The  fact  that  the  township 
syatem  of  Indiana  at  pn-wiit  rests  entirely  upon  legitUnti^e  rnactment,  which 
may  at  any  time  be  rescinded,  needs  serious  thought  if  we  admit  that  the  surest 
safeguard  of  Uberly  Is  the  power  of  the  people  to  control  their  own  local  aflairs. 
Tbc  danger  from  imperiatiiou  is  not  from  above  but  from  bdow.  Wo  arc  not  in 
danger  from  the  gi^nernl  government.  The  danger  is  when  the  people  allow  the 
affairs  of  their  local  government  to  get  into  the  hands  of  the  genera]  government 
throngh  sheer  lack  of  attention. 

Profswor  Fhkdewc  L.  Paxso.*i,  of  the  University  of  Colorado,  presented  a 
paper  on  "The  Territory*  of  Jefferson:  A  Spontaneous  Common woolth,"  in  which 
was  set  forth  in  an  interesting  manner  the  efforts  of  the  mining  diRtricts  of  Pike's 
Peak  and  the  adjacent  country  to  form  a  suitable  government  which  should 
pmerve  law  and  order,  and  protect  property.  Its  short  life  of  a  year  and  a  half 
was  only  an  ftpiaode  in  ccininonwmKh  building  in  the  Wet>t,  but  it  illuittrftted 
the  constant  quality  of  frontier  citizenship  and  the  spontaneous  instinct  for  self- 
government  that  gives  to  American  life  so  inuoh  of  its  distinctive  cbancter. 
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BY  JOHANNES   EVaST  CONRAD 
{TranalaXed  from  the  German) 

[Johmniies  Bvaet  Conrad,  Professor  of  Political  Sdeooe,  Uoivcnity  of  Kalle.  imd 
Piivy  Councilor,  b.  Fehnjary  28.  1839,  Borkau,  West  PruBBia.  Ph.D.  Jona, 
1864;  LL.L).  Princeton.  MemlK-r  of  Cummituiioii  to  reviae  the  Code  of  Civij 
Law;  Member  of  the  Institute  of  tVoQce:  Academy  of  Sdencea,  St.  Petersburg: 
American  Academy  of  ,Sr>cial  .Scirnce,  Philadelphia;  International  Institute  ol 
Statitticfl.  Author  of  mmiy  bixika  and  f«aayii  uu  PuUtJcal  I'!;conomy.  Editor  of 
Annait  of  Fotuicai  l^nmomtj  and  SUiiiatki.  Jena,  1870;  CiMeetions  o}  Extaw 
On  Potiiical  Seiawx;  co-e<Utor  of  Afanual  of  Peditiatl  Economy,  Jcdb,  1609. 1302.] 

The  euormous  extension  of  the  field  of  knowledge,  together  with 
its  more  thorough  cultivation,  has  in  modern  timeg  led  almost  all 
sciences  to  apply  the  principle  of  division  of  labor.  Such  is  the  trend 
in  the  recent  development  of  the  science  of  history.  Beginning 
naturally  with  the  description  of  the  political  life  of  a  country  in 
8ome  period,  history  then  turned  its  attention  to  the  phases  of  the 
development  of  national  life  which  underwent  the  greatest  modi- 
fications and  because  of  their  striking  features  attracted  general 
interest,  that  is,  political  events,  struggles  at  home  and  abroad, 
changes  in  the  governing  forces  of  the  state,  etc.  1 1  was  only  gradually 
that  interests  enlarged  and  began  to  embrace  other  phenomena,  ae 
manifested  in  science  and  art  or  in  economic  activity. 

There  have  been  hitherto  only  three  periods  in  wluch  these  aides 
of  life  have  assumed  such  general  importance  as  to  demand  equally 
with  political  events  an  historical  presentation.  This  was  the  case  in 
classical  antiquity  when  philosophy  and  art  were  most  flourishing, 
in  the  period  of  the  Reformation  when  questions  of  religion  stirred 
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the  world  and  simultaneously  discoveries  and  inventions  b^an  to 
revolutionise  economic  life,  and  above  all  in  the  last  century  when 
economic  and  social  problems  have  swayed  men's  mindn  far  more 
than  transactions  of  state,  the  shifting  of  political  power,  or  the 
opinions  and  deeds  of  princes, 

The  training  of  all  intellectual  powers  with  the  impulse  given  hyi 
the  art  of  printing  necessarily  aroused  an  increased  interest  in  the 
development  of  mankind  as  a  whole  and  brought  out  more  clearly 
the  &nal  aim  of  all  historical  iuvestigation.  the  knowledge  of  man  in 
all  his  aspects  and  of  his  ways  and  means  to  assist  the  progress  of 
ciWlizotion.  in  order  by  such  study  better  to  understand  the  present 
and  the  problems  of  the  future.  There  thus  arose,  in  contradistinction 
to  the  histor>-  of  individual  peoples,  the  conception  of  a  universal 
history  such  as  that  attempted  by  Gatterer  '  and  Schlozer  *  in  Gottin- 
gen  during  the  eighteenth  century,  and  thus  far  brought  to  its  most 
finiahed  form  by  Leopold  Ranke.  But  while  unity  of  aim  was  being 
realized,  the  necessity  became  apparent  for  a  division  of  the  science 
in  the  form  of  the  history  of  intellectual  and  of  economic  culture^ 
each  of  these  extensive  fielda  affording  opportunity  for  the  lifo- 
work  of  students  of  very  difTcring  abilities  and  interests.  Along 
with  the  history  of  art  and  literature  cume  that  growth  of  economic 
hifltorj-  with  which  we  have  here  to  deal. 

As  no  science  can  advance  without  taking  historical  retrospects,  it 
was  natural  that  from  the  very  lacginning  the  representatives  of  the 
two  great  studies,  history  and  political  economy,  which  stand  in 
the  closest  relation  to  economic  life,  could  not  well  avoid  making 
Dconomo-historical  investigations.  It  is,  however,  only  very  recently 
that  these  have  become  of  funflamental  importance.  We  find  the 
mercantilists,  as,  for  example,  Antonio  Scrra,  already  studying  the 
movement  of  prices  and  the  mnnetary  history  of  their  country,  in 
order  to  explain  the  events  of  their  own  time.  And  Adam  Smith, 
who  is  so  often  reproached  for  his  purely  abstract  method,  turned  to 
good  account  in  his  work  the  history  of  coinage  as  well  as  of  trade  in 
England.  Robert  Malthus  supports  his  theory  of  population  upon 
a  study,  reaching  as  far  back  as  pn.ssibic,  of  the  incrcsse  of  popula- 
tion in  different  countries.  Sfiint-Simon  founds  his  socialistic  doc- 
trines upon  a  description  of  the  class  differences  emerging  in  the 
course  of  centuries.  Of  historians,  SchI6zer  must  again  be  named 
among  the  first  who  found  an  economic  basis  indispensable  for  uni- 
versal history.  Among  later  wTiters,  Macaulay  seems  to  me  particu- 
larly worthy  of  notice,  and  his  account  of  the  economic  condition 
of  England  at  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  centurj-,  of  the  state  of 

*  Johiinn  Chrlstoph  GAtt:f^*^r,  Jlandbueh  der  Uniperaatgetchifhtt,  «te.  Gett4n- 
gen.  1761. 

'  August  Ludwig  Schldicr,  WtUyt*Mchte  nach  ihren  fJavpltnlen.  GOttingen, 
IT92. 
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apiculture,  of  fticton'  workers,  u(  roads  (vol.  i,  cfa.  iii),  and  also  of 
the  developmetit  of  credit  wliich  led  to  tbe  foundattou  of  the  Bunk 
of  England  (vol.  iv.  cb.  xx),  must  be  regarded  as  a  model  study  in 
economic  histon.'.      In   this  connection  should  also  be  mentioned 
the  attempts  of  Justus  Moser  to  complete  his  historical  presentation 
by  a  thorough  description  of  the  economic  conditions  of  his  small 
native  region.    But  it  was  principally  the  further  growth  of  political 
economy  which  of  necessity  Jed  to  the  development  of  economic  his- 
tory.  This,  of  course,  was  especially  the  case  where  the  teachings  of 
Adam  Smith  had  never  been  freely  accepted,  but  where  problems 
far-reaching  in  their  in6uence  on  economic  life  were  always  left  in 
the  hands  of  the  state,  as  in  Germany.  Here,  as  early  as  the  thirties 
of  the  last  centur\'.  political  economy  received  that  threefold  division 
which  by  emphasizing  economic  policy  and  finance  gave  the  prac- 
tice side  of  the  science  greater  importance  than  in  any  other  coun- 
try.   The  historical  investigation  of  the  old  guild  sj'stem  by  Wjlda,' 
of  the  financial  history  of  the  Middle  Ages  by  Hullmann.'  etc.;  in 
Fronce,  de  Tocqueville's  epoch-making  L'Anet'en  Regime,  with  its 
ne^v  light  on  the  French  Revolution,  are  all  results  of  the  same 
general  tendency.    And  here  I  would  name  especially  my  revered 
teacher,  Georg  Hanssen.  who  in  his  study  of  peasant  holdings,  the 
abolition  of  serfdom,  etc.,  produced  works,  which,  in  explanation 
of  present  conditions,  are  models  of  their  kind.    The  scholar  found 
himself  compelled,  if  he  would  judge  modem  conditions  aright,  to 
examine  how  and  from  what  causes  they  came  to  be  what  they  are. 
But  not  olone  for  history  and  the  practical  problems  of  political 
economy  but  for  theory  as  well  did  the  necessity  of  econorao-his- 
torical  study  become  evident.    I  need  only  refer  here  to  well-known 
facts.    Friedrich  List '  sought  in  history  his  chief  weapon  of  attack 
against  the  one-sidedness  of  Adam  Smith.     His  statement  of  the 
various  economic  stages,  erroneous  though  it  was,  made  a  long- 
enduring  impression,  as  did  also  Hildcbrand's  *  comparison  of  the 
stages  of  the  barter,  the  money,  and  the  credit  system.     Hilde- 
hrand's  attack  against  socialism  rests  likewise  on  historical  evidence, 
and  in  the  first  article  of  his  JahH>ucher  (186^),  on  the  task  of  eco- 
nomic science,  he  particularly  emphasized  the  necessity  of  economic 
historj'.      Wilhclm   Roschcr  *  in  his  PoUttcni  Economtf  enunciates 
scarcely  a  single  proposition  without  bringing  historical  dat.i  for 
its  support,  and  ICnies  ■  constantly  pointed  out  the  need  of  applying 
historical  methods  for  the  further  development  of  economic  science. 

■"  Wilh.  Fxl.  Wilda.  Ai«  GililrrDTj^  im  .IfiVMoZ/rr.    FTallp.  1831.' 

'  K.  D.  HQlImiuin,  /VufwV  FinanPif-^rhiftac  iU>t  ytittdalUTS.   Berlin,  1805. 

'  Oa»  natiowdf.  SytUn  d^  paliJi.vJu'n  O^hirwmi^.    ItMO,  7th  ed..  I8S3. 

•  JiArhll^m- fSr  Natitmalsionnmif.  Band  ii,  1  J^nuarv,  ISM. 

•  Die  OruiuJiaifen  der  NaiumalUhmomie.  .Stuttgikrt,  4ih  pd.,  ISAl. 

•  Dif  poiMiKhf  OfkAnontu  twi  StttndpunkU-  Her  g^Miiu^iehm  Afrthode.   Brftun- 
Kliw^.  1853  uid  1KS.3. 
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More  recently  in  Germany,  two  men  have  devoted  themselves  to  the 
causes  of  economic  history  and  have  succeeded  in  gaining  recognition 
erf  its  very  great  importance.  I  refer  to  Gustav  Schmoller  and  ICarl 
Lamfvecht.  Both  of  them  have  been  characterized  by  the  one- 
mdedncs3  which  is  essential  for  pioneer  work,  but  each  has  sought 
to  connect  hts  science  with  economic  history  and  to  make  it  the 
foundation  of  a  new  edifice,  KchmoUcr  for  political  economy,  Lam|>-.J 
recht  for  history.  Little  as  I  can  give  my  full  adherence  to  eitht 
of  these  investigators,  I  am  nevertheless  bound  to  acknowledge 
their  great  service  in  this  direction  and  to  express  the  gratitude  we 
owe  them  for  their  work  in  economic  history.  But  before  we  examine 
their  opinions  more  closely  we  muat  recall  to  mind  the  problem  and 
the  inner  nature  of  our  science. 

Economic  history  must  from  its  nature  not  only  investigate  and 
describe  the  actual  processes  of  economic  life  in  different  periods, 
but  must  especially  follow  their  development  with  a  view  to  explain- 
ing causal  relations. 

Just  as  history  itself  started  out  with  the  special  investigation 
and  description  of  a  couiitry  at  some  de&nlte  period  of  the  past,  so  is 
it  also  the  task  of  economic  history  to  give  historical  cross-sections 
either  of  the  economic  life  of  a  country  or  a  region  or  of  a  branch 
of  production.  Examples  have  been  given  us  by  Schmoller  in  his 
Strassburg  Weaver's  Guild,  by  Schonberg  in  his  Financial  History  of 
Bale  in  the  FcmrUenlh  and  Fifteenth  CerUuriet  (1879),  and  by  BOcher 
in  his  Population  of  Frankfort  on  the  Main  during  the  Fourteenth  and 
Fifteenth  Centuriet  (1886).  Uere  belong  also  such  works  as  Trocl- 
Lund's  '  Dani^  and  Norwe^an  History  of  the  Sixteenih  Century,  and 
Klemm's '  fIi»tory  of  Civilization,  the  former  containing  a  detailed 
investigation  of  housing  conditions,  etc.,  the  latter  a  description 
of  utensils  and  ornameDits  of  all  kinds  from  the  first  beginnings  of 
civilization.  This  minute  investigation  has  often  been  contempt- 
uously regarded  as  useless  trifling,  and  undoubtedly  a  love  of  minutise 
can  be  carried  too  far  and  thus  injure  the  scientific  character  of  a 
work.  It  is  certain,  however,  that  such  detailed  research  is  indis- 
pensable, and  we  should  rejoice  when  investif^ators  devote  them- 
selves to  so  tedious  and  ungrateful  a  task.  Often  the  inner  connec- 
tion of  various  cooperating  factors  can  be  discerned  only  within 
a  small  field,  and  only  by  penetrating  and  minute  investigation  is  It 
possible  to  discover  those  new  and  important  factors  which  a  merely 
general  survey  would  fail  to  reveal.  Just  as  the  microscoplst  dis- 
covers injurious  bacilli  and  thus  the  explanation  of  many  diseases, 
80  a  mmilar  close  examination  shows  processes  in  economic  life 

*  Troel-t.und.  Danmark  og  Nor^ts  Hiatorie  i  Slutainffen  t^  det  16  Aarkun  drtfdi 
10  vols.   CopcnKAx«n,  1^7. 

*  Klemm's  KutturyncAichtt,  1843-52. 
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which  would  never  otherwise  'be  disclosed.  Especiall)'  for  the  be- 
ginner are  6uch  speciftt  historic&l  studies  an  unsurpassed  means  for 
obtaining  a  good  historical  training,  for  acquiring  exact  methods  and 
a  more  acute  perception  of  combinations^  etc.,  white,  and  this  is  a 
weighty  consideration,  they  permit  the  task  to  be  proportioned  to  the 
capacity.  Building  stones  may  thus  be  obtained,  which  of  course 
must  be  hewn  Into  shape  and  in  large  numbers  if  an  edifice  is  to  be 
erected.  But  the  important  point  is  that  the  historical  method 
be  applied  to  determiiii;  the  continuity  of  development,  and  in  his 
initial  investigations  the  student  must  con&ie  himself  to  those 
particular  branches  or  institutions  of  economic  life  which  may  be 
mastered  by  the  beginner.  With  reference  to  the  value  of  detailed 
investigation,  I  would  mention  Tooke  a:id  Newniarch's  ^  valuable 
History  of  Prices.  They  have  given  us  entirely  new  ideas,  not  only 
as  to  the  conditions  of  earlier  times  but  still  more  as  to  (he  uatui« 
hnd  significance  of  single  economic  measures.  I'borold  Rogers's' 
historical  studies  of  agriculture,  commerce,  industrj-,  and  prices 
in  England,  and  Levasseur's  *  on  the  laboring  classes  in  France,  also 
belong  here. 

It  was  only  by  a  comparisoti  of  guild  institutions  in  their  difTerent 
stages  of  development  that  a  correct  uoderstanding  was  obtained 
of  the  essential  nature  of  the  guild  system,  Aeloserstudy  of  the 
condition  of  roads  at  different  periods  afi'ords  us  an  explanation 
of  the  peculiarities  of  trade,  of  different  branches  of  industry,  and  of 
domestic  li  fe  at  difTerent  epochs.  Truly  amazing  is  the  bee-like  indus- 
try with  which  hundreds  of  investigatorsin  Germany  now  continually 
engage  in  such  detailed  studies,  concerning  which  Lamprecht,*  for 
instance,  during  the  eighties  gave  in  my  Jahrbucher  very  interesting 
reviews. 

The  chief  task,  however,  will  naturally  be  to  construct  a  well- 
balanced  whole  from  these  mngle  contributions,  not  merely  to  g^ve 
a  survey  of  the  economic  activity  of  mankind  at  different  penods 
but  to  present  this  in  its  historical  development.  As  universal 
history  tends  to  develop  from  national  history,  the  history  of  civil- 
ization from  political  history,  there  must  in  like  manner  gradually 
emerge  an  all-embracing  economic  historj-  of  different  countries  and 
finally  the  economic  history  of  mankind;  thus  for  a  certain  country 

^  ^ffittoruo/ZViofJ,  etc..  from  1793  to  lSii6.  6vo!a.  London,  183S-57. 

'  J-  Tborold  Hogeis,  A  History  of  AffiinUture  and  Prvx4  in  England  frvm  IK7— 
J71fS.  7  vols.  Oxford.  Ifi««-ld02. 

J.  Thorold  Roi^ra,  Six  Cmturie-a  of  Work  and  Waoe*.   London.  18S4. 

J.  Tborold  Rogers,  The  Indu4tri<U  and  Commtrdai  liiatory  of  England.  London, 
1802. 

*  Bmil  XjfVAM^ar,  Ui»toire  dea  ctatset  ouoriera  en  Prance  dtpuit  la  eonijufte  di 
JuLt*  C^Mor  }usqu'&  la  Iiivol%iti<m  (1850  2  vob'.),  and  depuw  !TS9  JMiqu'A  noa  jour: 

Paris,  iser. 

*  Jakrb.  1.  Naiional6konomie,\9SfZ,\SSa,y9»A.  Dit  mrtschalUithen  Stttdin  in 
Detittthtana. 
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and  a  certain  period,  Jakob  Burckhardt  has  pveo  us  a  history  of 
civiiization  uf  the  Italian  Renaissance,  and  Gustav  Freitag,  in  a 
difTerent  manner,  doscriptions  of  life  in  the  period  of  the  German 
Reformation  and  in  the  following  centuries.  And  what  the  his- 
torian Schlosscr  feebly  attempted  in  his  Uistary  o}  (he  World  has 
become  in  Lamprecht's '  handa  the  foundation  of  universal  histoiy, 
while  economic  history,  after  Diedermann 'a  beginning,  in  his  ^^cottomic 
Uittory  of  Germany  in  the  EigbtcentJi  Century,  and  especially  in  von 
Inama-Sternegg's  ambitious  Economic  History,  is  clearly  ainung  to 
describe  the  development  of  economic  life  frum  the  standpoint  of 
the  economist.  The  way  has  thus  been  shown,  and  it  will  undoubtedly 
be  pursued  with  growing  success  in  the  iimnediate  future. 

But  the  poiiition  of  our  science  in  method  and  aima  will  best 
become  apparent  if  wo  compare  it  with  the  mother  science,  with 
history  itself,  which  has  hitherto  regarded  the  political  side  of  human 
development  as  its  essential  and  indeed  sole  material.  It  confined 
itself  to  the  history  of  the  state  and  therefore  fulfilled  only  one  part 
of  the  task  which  is  set  for  it  to-day.  It  is  a  tendency  of  human 
nature  to  pass  from  one  extreme  to  another,  and  after  neglecting  to 
excess  the  economic  and  social  factors  there  is  now  a  widespread 
movement  to  take  them  as  the  etarting-point  and  esaential  founda- 
tion of  all  historical  science.  It  will  therefore  be  necessarj'  to  weigh 
carefully  in  order  to  find  the  true  mean.  But  no  one  any  longer 
denies  that  for  a  proper  understanding  of  political  events  a  know- 
ledge of  social  and  economic  conditions  is  also  necessary. 

A  sure  basis  for  decision  will,  it  seems  to  me,  be  found  at  once 
by  recognizing  unreservedly  that  each  advance  in  civilization  has 
been  poa<iib1c  only  in  and  through  a  well-ordered  state,  that  the 
formation  of  the  state  has  been  the  most  impurtant  and  significant 
expression  of  the  grade  of  civilization  at  all  periods,  just  as  on  the 
other  hand  the  state  has  exercised  the  most  far-reaching  influence 
upon  social  and  economic  life.  It  was,  therefore,  only  natural  that 
the  organization  of  the  state  and  pohtical  activity  should  have 
been  made  the  chief  subject  of  historical  study,  particularly  as 
these  most  attracted  attention  and  were  most  easily  described. 
Difficulties  arose  when  the  next  step  was  imdertaken,  and  the  attempt 
was  ntade  to  explain  the  motives  of  political  action  by  investigating 
natural  conditions,  by  analyzing  the  psychology  of  leading  per- 
sonalities, and  by  studying  the  character  of  the  population  upon 
and  through  which  these  leaders  had  acted.  For  not  with  every 
people  could  Csesar,  Frederick  the  Great,  or  Napoleon  have  achieved 
the  same  rrsults;  furthermore,  the  same  people,  the  same  race,  has 
been  at  different  stages  of  its  progress  capable  of  very  different 
degrees  of  accomplishment;  every  period  has  its  own  conception 
*  Zur  jQngtten  dcuUehen  Vergangenti^il,  vols.  I  and  it.  Freiburg,  1003. 
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of  law  and  custom,  and  the  nation  haa  therefore  been  finimated  in 
turn  by  different  ideas  which  have  influenced  it*  action.  THe  history 
of  civilisation  has  here  to  be  consulted.  Geography,  too,  must  play 
its  part,  aince  the  natural  conditions  of  the  earth's  surface  form  the 
boffla  for  the  development  of  nations  aa  of  mankind.  Even  if  Licbig'a 
saying  went  beyond  the  mark,  that  "ever  and  in  all  times  it  has 
been  the  soil  with  its  fmitfulnese  which  has  conditioned  the  life 
of  nationa,"  if  in  truth  civilized  man  in  his  progreea  has  succeeded 
marvelously  in  emancipating  himself  from  nature  and  in  ruling 
her  more  and  more  instead  of  being  ruled  by  her,  it  nevertheless 
remains  true  that  here  definite  bounds  are  placed  to  the  power  of 
man,  that  until  very  recent  times  economic  development  has  been 
ruled  by  nature,  and  that  this  development  now  and  for  all  time  is 
in  the  highest  degree  influenced  by  the  conditioning  force  of  climate 
and  soil  upon  the  natural  capabilities  of  man.  Thns  the  stiperiority 
of  England,  its  economic  and  political  predominance  in  the  last 
century,  is  due  as  much  to  the  coal  and  iron  in  the  depths  nf  its  soil 
and  to  the  waterways  which  lead  directly  to  the  mines  as  to  the 
physical  strength  and  mental  enerf!>-  of  the  people  which  has  flour- 
ished upon  its  soil  and  in  its  temperate  climate. 

Buckle  has  already  pointed  out  the  great  influence  exerted  by 
climate  upon  human  character  and  intellectual  capacity,  but  it  is 
far  more  important  to  observe  how  imder  the  same  natural  condi- 
tions man  has  at  different  periods  developed  quite  different  capabil- 
ities, how  he  ha.q  learned  to  make  use  of  nature  and  to  employ  her 
gifts  for  the  satififaciion  of  his  wants.  These  wantR,  however,  have 
not  remained  the  same;  on  the  contrary,  they  have  eontinually 
ohangcd,  and  not,  entirely  without  justice  has  it  been  «nid  that  the 
history  of  human  wan1«  is  the  history  of  human  culture,  both 
economic  and  intellectual.  Cultivation  of  the  intellect  increases  the 
capacity  for  enjoyment  and  at  the  same  time  the  ability  to  de^^»e 
new  means  of  satisfying  the  new  wants.  It  was  only  higher  civilization 
which  made  possible  the  centuries  of  invention,  that  of  the  Reforma- 
tion period,  and  again  the  last  centurv*;  and  the  new  inventions  in 
turn,  which  had  made  possible  the  production  of  new  and  eheajwr 
commodities,  aroused  the  taste  and  desire  (or  them  in  widening 
sections  of  the  population,  so  that  despite  the  great  labor-saving 
expedients,  the  population,  even  with  the  most  strenuous  exertion, 
is  unable  to  produce  all  that  is  desired.  Thus  man  Is  just  as  inventive 
in  aftakening  within  himself  new  needs  as  in  discovering  new  means 
of  satisfaction,  and  through  the  problems  thus  set  him,  which  to  his 
good  he  can  never  Bnatly  solve,  he  is  led  to  an  ever  higher  develop- 
ment of  his  intellectual  powers.  Here  lies  the  chief  foundation  for 
the  progress  of  civilization.  The  life  of  the  state  appears  thus  only 
a«  means,  not  as  end.  The  study  of  the  growth  of  economic  interests 
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and  activities  assumes,  therefore,  up  to  a  oertain  point  an  Inde- 
pendi'iil  cbaractcT,  though  never  without  regard  to  the  organizaliou 
and  action  of  the  state,  which,  however,  falls  into  a  secondary  posi- 
tion. A  division  of  labor  roust  be  perfected  in  which  economic 
history  takes  its  place  beside  pohtical  history  as  a  helpful  companion. 
They  are  destined  to  walk  arm  in  arm  along  the  scientific  highway, 
not,  as  occasionally  seems  to  be  the  case,  to  tear  one  another's  hair 
in  rivalry.' 

I  hope  now  to  have  aufDcicntly  indicated  the  high  value  of  eco- 
nomic histnry  for  universal  history.  It  appears  still  more  necessary 
to  define  the  Limits  of  its  usefulness  and  therefore  of  its  importance. 
Since  the  epoch-making  appearance  of  Darwin,  his  doctrine  of 
evolution  has  been  passed  on  from  the  natural  to  the  mental  sciences, 
above  all  to  history,  and  in  the  theory  of  evolution  the  mechanical 
development  not  only  of  races  but  of  nations  and  states,  indeed  of 
all  civilization,  has  been  assumed  and  the  attempt  made  to  explain 
it.  According  t-o  this  theorj',  natural  conditions,  influencing  the 
social  and  economic  life,  determine  also  the  mental  development  of 
mankind.  In  his  materialistic  conception  of  history,  Karl  Marx 
in  particular  undertakes  to  prove  that  ideas  of  right  and  law  itself 
are  the  natural  and  necessary  results  of  the  social  economy.  The 
influence  of  individuality  and  of  ideas  is  thereby  by  no  means 
absolutely  denied,  but  it  is  restricted  nithin  very  narrow  bounds. 
The  views  of  Auguste  Comte  in  philosophy,  of  Lamprecht  in  history, 
of  Wohltmann  and  others  in  natural  science,  tend  in  a  similar  direc- 
tion. In  the  development  of  civilization  they  are  inclined  to  assign 
too  little  significance  to  the  free  will  of  man,  to  the  single  individual, 
and  to  the  action  of  chance.  Everything,  they  hold,  is  subject  to 
the  laws  of  a  mechanical  development,  and  the  discovery  of  these 
laws  is  the  proper  task  of  history  and  of  political  economy. 

The  phj*9!cal  theory  of  life  dominates  science  to-day  so  completely 
that  1  need  not  here  discuss  in  detail  what  concession  must  undoubt- 
edly be  made  to  it.  Ever}'  human  action  is  the  necessary  consequence 
of  definite  motives ;  furthermore  every  phenomenon  in  nature,  whether 
in  economic  or  social  life,  has  its  sufficient  reason.  There  can,  there- 
fore, be  neither  chance  nor  free  will  in  the  sense  of  unmotivated 
caprice  or  unrelated  action.  Rather  is  the  question  to  be  asked, 
whether  from  the  fact  that  everywhere  there  is  apparent  a  connection 
between  cause  and  effect  and  that  intellectual  activity  is  bound  up 
with  and  conditioned  by  material  en%*ironment,  the  necessary  con- 
sequence must  be  the  acceptance  of  the  materialistic  theory  of  life, 

*  K.  Lamprecht,  Z%i>ei  Slrvitnhrifien,  dm  Hsrm  II.  Onckfn,  U.  Dttbr&ck.  M. 
L«na  ruffum'tfiuL   Berlin,  1897. 

Dictnch  Sch&fer,  Dtu  eiffentiicht  ArbeiUgtbiH  Jer  Oeachichit.  Jena,  188!t. 
Dietrich  Schiifer.  Gt*chu!hl«  vnd  KuUurgotehidite.  Jena,  1K91, 
E.  Gotliein,  DU  AMfgahtn  der  Kxiltwge*Aiehta.   Leipng,  1S!*9. 
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or  whether  on  thu  contrary  it  reeU  upon  a  misunderetandtug.'  I  am 
decidedly  of  the  latter  opinion.    We  me  developing  upon  the  same 
soil  completely  different  stages  of  civilization,  though  doubtless 
in  the  last  analyida  defiuitc  bounds  are  set  to  human  activity  by 
natural  environment,  as  for  instance,  to  cite  an  extreme  case,  iu  the 
polar  regions  and  in  the  tropics.    But  within  these  bounds  lies  so 
infinitely  wide  a  field  that  in  moRt  cases  it  is  ni^ligible  in  our  in- 
vestigation. Kcononiic  hinlory  proves  to  us  man's  great  independence 
of  nature.     His  peculiar  capacity  for  progress  is  independent,  not 
altogether  of  external  influences,  but  of  those  accessible  to  human 
knowledge,  which  alone,  therefore,  demand  our  consideration.     If 
in  the  extreme  sense  of  the  word  there  is  no  chance,  still  from  the 
standpoint   of  human   judgment   chance  does   exist   in   historical 
events.   The  death  of  a  ruler  at  a  critical  moment,  as  for  example  of 
Gustavus  Adolphus  in  the  battle  of  Lutzen,  has  of  course  a  natural 
explanation  in  the  encounter  of  a  good  marksman  with  the  king  on 
the  battlefield,  but  from  the  historical  standpoint  it  nevertheless 
remains  an  accident  of  the  deepest  Mgnificance  for  the  further  history 
not  only  of  the  Thirty  Yeare'  War  but  of  Germany.   So  also  the  fact 
that  Frederick  the  Great  remained  unscathed  in  everj'  battle  and 
reached  a  great  age,  although  it  had  its  satisfactor)*  natural  reason, 
was  for  the  historiun  accidental,  since  causes  thus  conditioned  are 
withdrawn  from  human  obser\-ation  and  do  not  stand  in  any  inner 
connection  with  the  general  course  of  events.    At  the  same  time  it 
has  nevertheless  been  already  admitted,  or  at  least  indicated,  that 
certain  prominent  individuals  can  have  and  continually  do  have 
a  definite  influence  upon  the  further  development  of  civilization  as  a 
whole,  even  though  they  are  bound  in  their  activity  to  the  soil  where 
they  have  grown,  aro  the  product  of  the  milieu  out  of  which  they 
have  proceeded,  and  their  influence  is  dcterimned  by  the  state  of 
civilization  and  the  racial  characteristics  of  the  nation  upon  which 
they  have  operated.    That  just  ttireo  such  men  found   themselves 
together  as  our  Emperor  William,  Bismarck,  and  Moltke,  was  for 
Germany  an  acridont  which  wc  have  to  thank  for  the  existence  in  ita 
present  form  of  a  united  German  Empire,  and  no  one  can  say  when 
and  how  the  some  end  could  otherwise  have  been  attained.   Because 
of  Bismarck's  conWction  that  his  purpose  could  be  effected  only  by 
an  equal,  universal  suffrage,  the  social-democratic  party  ha«  obtained 
the  political  importanco  which  it  possesses  among  us  to-day  and  the 
Centre  exercises  a  decisive  influence  upon  our  legislation.    That  only 
the  powerful  personality  of  a  Luther  called  the  Reformation  into 
being,  guided  it  in  the  course  it  took,  and  made  it  actually  eFFcctive, 
ia  now  generally  recognized.     The  more  enumeration  of  names  is 
sufficient  to  recall  the  influence  on  all  economic  life  exercised  by 
>  Ed.  Moyer,  Zur  Theorie  und  ^{ethoclik  da-  Qetchxehu.  Halle,  1902. 
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auch  a  genius  as  Watt,  and  in  more  recent  times  bj*  Gauss  and  Weber, 
Werner  Siemens,  and  Edison.  And  it  is  equally  unnecessarj'  tn 
prove  the  proposition  that  their  influence  upon  mankind  would 
have  been  reduced  to  nothing  Kad  they  been  bom,  instead  of  an 
a  modem  civilized  country,  in  the  interior  of  Africa  or  in  Turkey,  or 
several  centuries  earlier. 

It  J8  therefore  not  always  safe  to  infer  from  the  study  of  earlier 
conditions  and  events  what  effect  the  same  ratise  would  exercise 
in  our  own  time.  The  conformity  of  e^-ents  to  law,  which  in  and  for 
itself  cannot  be  contradicted,  is  not  binding  for  us  where  we  cannot 
trace  it.  It  is,  indeed,  of  the  utmost  importance  to  make  clear 
that  in  politicnl,  social,  and  economic  life  such  conformity  to  law 
can  be  obser\-pd  only  to  an  extremely  ltmit(*d  extent,  but  that  chance 
in  particular  events  and  the  influence  of  the  individual  play  every- 
where the  dominant  rftlc  in  development. 

But  when  we  survey  the  limited  range  of  humnn  knowledge,  we 
shall  not  regard  it  aa  the  task  nf  historical  and  economic  science  every- 
where to  search  for  Iaw.s.  Wo  must  satlify  ourselves  with  tracing 
regularities  of  sequence  and  with  discovering,  and  as  far  as  possible 
isolating  from  the  infinite  mass  of  cooperating  factors,  those  which 
are  of  the  first  importance. 

My  chief  object  is,  however,  to  explain  clearly  the  attitude  of 
economic  historj'  toward  political  economy.  Rut  first  its  relation 
to  stattBlics  must  be  at  least  briefly  indicated. 

The  old  Faying  of  Schlozer  in  Oottingen,  that  "history  is  con- 
tinuous statistics,  statistics  is  stationary  history,"  is  to-day  no 
longer  applicable.  Yet  strange  to  say,  it  has  recently  been  emphat- 
ically restated  by  Karl  Monger.  Althoxigh  I  grant  at  the  outset  that 
statistics  is  now  well  established  as  an  independent  branch  of  study, 
with  a  large  field  of  investigation  in  the  statistics  of  population  and  in 
mora!  statistics,  a  field  exclusively  its  own  where  it  applies  its  own 
method,  it  remains,  nevertheless,  only  a  meUiod  which,  precisely 
like  the  historical  method,  has  been  and  still  is  used  in  almoet  all 
sciences  and  especially  in  economic  historj'.  It  must,  therefore, 
be  most  emphatically  denied  that  the  present  alone  is  it-s  field  of 
investigation.  It  is  a  systematic,  numerical  observ-atioo  of  masses, 
which  seeks  to  elicit  group  characteristics,  and  this  obsor^-ation  of 
masses  can  naturally  be  applied  to  the  past  as  well  as  to  the  present. 
Indeed,  as  is  well  known,  this  is  often  done  in  order  to  discover  the 
process  of  development  by  a  comparison  of  different  periods.  When 
historj-  proceeds  in  this  manner  it  utilizes  both  methods,  the  bia- 
torical  and  the  statistical.  The  one  method  does  not  exclude  the  other; 
on  the  contrary  the  two  are  combined.  Only  statistics,  because  of 
it«  recent  origin,  possesses  ver>-  few  older  data,  and  is  therefore  in  the 
main  confined  to  the  present  which  constantly  offers  an  enormous 
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material  Cor  its  use  and  demands  from  it  the  solution  of  ever  new 
problems. 

Economic  history  has  been  supplemenled  by  ethnology  and 
ethnography.  For  historical  investigation  finds  its  limit  long  before 
the  beginninK  of  civilization,  where  tradition  fails,  while  it  is  of  the 
greatest  importance  to  study  the  nature  of  man  before  he  has  been 
influenced  by  civilization.  The  savage  is  an  extremely  important 
object  of  observation  for  the  political  economist,  thoiigh  unfortunately 
too  little  studied  from  this  point  of  ^^ew.  Biicher  in  Leipzig  has  cer- 
tainly rendered  a  great  serWce  in  having  made  the  attempt  to  trace 
back  the  first  beginnings  of  economic  activity. 

My  most  important  task  is.  however,  to  point  out  the  relation  of 
economic  historj'  to  political  economy,  which  treats  of  the  systematic 
activity  of  a  people  (or  of  mankind)  for  the  satisfaction  of  its  material 
wants.  Both  studies  consider  the  economic  life  of  nations,  the  former 
its  development,  the  latter  the  nature  of  economic  activity  in  gen- 
eral, the  theory  of  economic  life,  and  in  addition,  in  the  study  of 
economic  policy  or  the  special,  practical  division  of  political  economy, 
the  duties  of  the  state  in  the  furtherance  of  the  national  well-being. 
Hence  the  especial  task  of  political  ucononiy  is  to  grasp  the  actual 
conditions  of  the  present,  keeping  in  view  at  the  same  time  the  im- 
mediate future,  wlien*as  economic  historj'  deals  exclusively  with  the 
past.  Herein  lies  the  coulrust  and  at  the  same  time  tlie  connection 
between  the  two  Htudi(«.  The  attempt  has  indeed  been  made  to 
bridge  over  the  contrast  by  talking  of  contemporary  history,  seeking 
thus  to  open  to  economic  history  the  study  of  the  present.  Of  course 
all  human  activity  which  we  can  observe  is  something  wliich  has 
already  happened  and  therefore  belongs  to  the  past.  But  that  is 
a  play  upi>n  words.  It  is  indifferent  to  us  what  the  study  is  called; 
the  chief  tiling  is  that  it.  should  be  undertaken. 

After  what  has  bcx'n  said,  it  will  need  no  further  discussion  to 
show  that  political  economy  can  just  as  little  dispense  with  the 
study  of  history  as  can  any  other  science.  Even  in  the  dispute  of  the 
Vienna  and  Iterlin  schools  of  political  economy,  this  has  been  freely 
admitted  and  expressly  emphasized  by  the  opponents  of  the  historical 
school.  Opinions  are  at  variance  solely  as  to  whether  the  inductive 
or  the  deductive  method  shall  be  regarded  as  the  basis  of  investiga- 
tion, and  as  to  the  extent  to  which  the  division  of  labor  is  in  this 
respect  to  be  applied.  Even  upon  this  point  opinions  have  tended 
to  converge.  Opposition  was  originally  made  more  acute  by  the 
radical  difference  in  the  personal  inclinations  and  abilities  of  the 
leadera. 

Schmoller  as  hislrtrian  thought  that  only  through  historical 
studies  could  he  further  his  science,  and  while  for  a  time  it  appeared 
at)  if  he  were  inclined  to  merge  political  economy  in  economic  history, 
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the  two  volumes  of  his  Grundriss  which  have  recently  sppee 
show  that  he  has  finally  cuuviticed  tuiiiseif  huw  Little  his  historical'^ 
studies  alone  siifliued  and  how  iudispe usable  is  the  deduutivc  method 
of  the  classical  school  of  [HiIitiealefonoDiy.  us  indeed  he  has  rei>oatedly 
and  euiphatically  stated.  Without  this  method  he  could  certainly 
not  have  produced  the  important  work  which  we  are  so  fortunate 
as  to  possuss-  Fully,  however,  a«  I  recognizi;  the  inipulstj  which  he 
has  given  our  science,  1  cannot  admit  that  upon  the  foundation  of 
economic  history  he  has  crrsetcd  any  new  edifice;  rather  he  hae 
extended  the  original  structure,  given  it  an  enlarged  and  firmer 
foundation,  and  has  improved  and  adorned  it«  interior.  He  cannot. 
conceal  from  himself  that  ids  historical  investigations  have  doni 
less  to  advance  theorj'  than  its  practical  application,  for  even  in  hie 
more  theoretical  work  (it  is  indeed  only  the  allgetneinc  Teii},  theoretical 
examination  of  the  inner  nature  of  economic  activity  t^cs  a  very 
minor  place.  But  It  cannot  be  denied  that  upon  the  road  already 
entered  much  more  can  be,  and  we  confidently  hope  will  be,  reached. 

Menger  *  holds  that  in  political  economy  progress  can  be  made 
only  by  isolation  of  the  single  phenomenon,  by  abstraction  of  actual 
processes,  that  is  to  say,  psychologically,  and  that  only  in  this 
manner,  not  through  experience  and  historical  observation,  amy 
exact  results  and  econojiiic  laws  be  found.  That  by  liis  method  the 
st>>valled  clussical  school  laid  tlit  foundation  of  our  science,  and 
that  to  the  notable  work  of  men  like  Heinrich  von  Thunen,  Jevons, 
and  recently,  beside  Menger,  IJuhm-Uawerk,  Wieser,  Patten,  we  are 
enduringly  indebted,  there  can  be  no  doubt.  But  Jt  is  equally  certain 
that  what  they  have  accomplished  has  been  only  willun  narrow  limits 
and  that  their  meihuds  can  be  applied  only  to  a  few  parts  of  our 
enormous  lir-iil  of  investigation. 

It  is  undoubtedly  true  that  laws  are  discovered  only  by  abstraction 
from  economic  life,  by  isolation  of  processes  and  of  the  operation 
of  single  factors.  As  the  Vienna  school  desires  to  lay  chief  weight 
in  investigation  upon  the  deductive  method,  and  after  the  example 
of  the  old  school  seeks  to  ascertain  economic  laws  of  natTire,  it  is 
clear  that  it  would  assign  to  economic  history  a  merely  subsidiary 
rdle.  But  the  student  who  Is  content  to  start  with  the  view  that  in 
political  economy  only  certain  regularities  may  be  obsen'ed,  and 
that  the  problem  is  rather  to  determine  the  modifications  which 
civiUzation  effects  in  the  operation  of  human  economic  wants  and  to 
observe  the  various  combinations  of  different  cooperating  factors. 
will  strive  to  use  the  method  of  analogy,  f^  study  phenomena  in 
different  periods  and  countries,  and  thus  to  render  more  acute  his 
judgment  of  the  present. 

'  Vnter»tiehtingfH  iibfr  die  MelKode  der  SMialtmmrtuekaften.  Ltipxtg,  188S. 
Du  IrrtHmer  tk*  iJUlorivmiat  in  der  deutKhen  Nationaloiemomie. 
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If,  with  John  Stuart  Mill,  we  identify  political  economy  with  the 
theory  of  value,  or,  with  Mengor,  lay  the  chief  stress  in  economic 
investigation  upon  the  determination  of  concepts  of  value,  of  money, 
of  wage  and  price  regulation,  we  must  necessarily  give  the  preference 
to  the  deductive  method-  But  even  here  economic  hi$tor>'  can  per- 
form an  important  service.  It  has  shown  us  the  variations  in  the 
value  of  the  precious  metals  and  of  money  at  different  periods,  and 
thus  leads  us  to  the  causes  by  which  value  is  determined  as  well  a» 
to  the  peculiarity  of  the  functions  of  money,  indicating  how  far  it 
partakes  and  how  far  it  divests  itself  of  the  character  of  a  com- 
modity. Only  by  the  empirical  method  have  we  learned  to  under- 
stand the  nature  of  credit  and  the  economic  significance  of  paper 
money,  bills  and  Dot«8.  Tooke  and  Newmarch  and  others,  by  folloir- 
ing  up  the  history  of  prices,  have  contributed  greatly  to  a  clear 
understanding  of  price  regulation.  The  study  of  wages  during  the 
la«t  three  decades  has  proved  to  us  in  Germany  that  they  are  not 
determined  solely  by  the  relation  of  demand  and  supply,  but  that  in 
our  stage  of  civilization  ethical  considerations  play  an  important 
part,  that  the  pressure  of  public  opinion  in  favor  of  the  working 
classes  is  a  factor  in  the  regulation  of  wages  and  prices,  which  for- 
merly was  not  at  all  suspected  and  would  scarcely  have  been  discov- 
ered by  the  deductive  method,  at  any  rate  would  certainly  not 
have  been  correctly  estimated,  since  it  varies  with  civilization. 

But  the  limit  of  the  service  which  economic  history  can  perform 
for  political  economy  is  prescribed  by  the  fact  that  in  modem  times 
such  radical  changes  have  taken  place  in  economic  life  and  in  our 
culture  that  conclusions  from  the  past  can  be  drawn  only  in  a  very 
limited  degree  for  the  present.  The  political  economist  muat  therefore 
leave  archive  studies  for  the  most  part  to  the  historian,  and  he  must 
regard  it  as  a  principle  that  for  ham  the  object  of  historical  studies 
is  not  to  determine  the  conditions  of  the  past  in  themselves,  but  to 
take  account  of  them  only  so  far  aa  they  are  needed  to  throw  light 
on  the  present.  The  historian  may  bury  himself  in  the  study  of  a 
remote  period  and  there  remain,  but  the  poUtical  economist  must 
stftrt  with  the  present  and  trace  the  development  back  as  far  as 
appears  necessary  for  his  comprehension.  Historical  work  is  and 
remains  for  him  a  secondary  matter,  the  investigation  of  the  present 
being  of  prime  importance.  The  whole  contrast  between  the  present 
scientific  standpcjint  of  political  economy  and  that  of  the  Manchester 
flchool  hes  undoubtedly  in  the  conception  that  the  gui<Iing  motives 
of  man  in  economic  life  have  not  remaineil  the  same,  but  have 
experienced  the  utmost  change  through  civilization,  thus  breaking 
down  the  theory  that  human  actions  conform  to  law.  On  the  one 
hand,  therefore,  the  necessity  of  studying  the  development  of  man 
becomes  evident,  and  on  the  other,  the  limited  validity  of  the  ex- 
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perieiices  of  past  tinieii  for  the  present  and  natiirally  of  the  present 
for  (be  future. 

We  accordingly  reach  the  result  that  between  politicAl  economy 
and  economic  history  there  exists  a  fundamental  difference,  and  that 
the  latter  must  take  an  independent  position  iu  il«  relation  twth  to 
hifltorj'  and  to  political  ecoDomy.  There  can  be  ;u8l  aa  little  pos- 
sibility that  it  should  be  merged  in  history  a^  that  il  should  furnish 
political  economy  with  its  foundation.  Kcunomic  history  muat  bo 
ulassed  ae  an  inde[>pndenc  science,  while  at  the  uanic  time  it  should 
render  important  aid  to  political  economy.  It  is  a  pmssing  need  of 
the  time  to  establish  ehatre  tor  economic  history  and  to  provide 
it  with  liberal  mcan^  so  that  it  may  fulfill  its  high  mis&ion  more 
adequately  than  has  hitherto  been  possible.  It  should  be  regarded 
and  treated,  not  as  an  appendage  of  political  economy,  fmding  only 
incidental  and  subordinate  application,  but  as  an  independent  branch 
of  study  and  an  end  in  itself. 

If  we  began  with  the  division  of  scientific  labor  and  its  inSuence 
upon  the  development  of  separate  branches  of  study,  we  must  now 
point  to  the  union  of  labor  which  appears  a  necessity  even  more  in 
science  than  in  economic  life,  lest  the  higher  aim.  the  fullest  possible 
knowledge  of  human  nature  and  activity,  suffer  and  the  uniting 
intellectual  bond  be  lost. 

In  conclusion,  let  us  once  more  briefly  summarize  the  chief  result 
of  our  discussion. 

History  is  the  science  of  human  development  in  all  directions.  It 
commenced  naturally  with  the  organization  of  the  state,  that  is, 
with  political  events.  As  early  as  the  Reformation  period  the  devel- 
opment of  religious  thought  and  legal  institutions  began  not  only  to 
be  studied  but  to  be  brought  into  connection  with  political  history. 
In  the  second  half  of  the  eighteenth  century  were  added  the  develop- 
ment of  art  and  science,  the  histoiy  of  philosophy  and  of  all  literary 
activity.  Thus,  more  and  more,  was  built  up  the  general  history 
of  civilization.  Whether  the  starting- point  should  Ijc  the  state  or 
society  (as  in  sociologj')  we  will  not  here  discuss.  Finally  in  recent 
decades  attention  has  also  been  dircctc-d  to  economic  Ufe,  and  it  has 
been  recognized  as  a  necessary  supplement  to  historj' ;  for  it  has  been 
seen  that  the  provision  for  material  needs  is  not  something  unessen- 
tial in  human  life,  but  that  the  problems  thereby  set  mankind  arc 
extremely  complicated,  requiring  great  ingenuity  for  their  solution. 
In  recent  times  economic  interests  have  acquired  greater  importance, 
and  begin  more  and  more  to  dominate  political  life.  Not  without 
justice  has  it  been  said  that  the  wars  of  the  future  will  be  caused 
by  the  conflict  of  economic  interests,  not  as  in  earlier  times  by 
questions  of  pohtical  power  or  by  the  ambitions  of  rulers.  Economic 
history  must  thus  become  a  part  of  history  itself,  without,  however, 
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I  the  least  dititiirbing  its  founHation.  It  is  undoubtedly  dcstinfd 
to  exercise  a  still  more  important  influence  upon  political  econamy. 
and  by  a  more  accurate  knowledge  of  facts  and  their  development 
to  provide  for  it  in  greater  degree  a  solid,  well-built  framework. 
By  this  means  economic  policy  or  practical  political  economy,  which 
has  only  recctrtly  acquired  an  Independent  position,  may  gradually 
gain  a  dominating  importance. 

In  this  connection  America  especially  has  lofty  tasks,  I  might 
indeed,  say  duties,  to  fulfill  toward  seicnee.  In  no  other  country 
has  economic  development  progressed  so  characteristicallv.  so 
rapidly,  and  so  fully  under  the  observation  of  the  watching.  ci^'iIized 
world,  and  this  at  a  time  when  statistics  are  constantly  giWng  us 
instantaneous  pictures  of  conditions.  The  extremely  valuable  and 
interesting  material  which  is  thus  supplied  must  of  course  be  stip- 
plrmcntcd  by  specio!  invcatigatioDs.  But  so  far  as  I  have  surveyed 
the  literature,  there  seems  to  be  a  great  lack  of  such  special  studies, 
althougt  to  undertake  them  should  be  a  real  pleasure  for  every 
American  with  economic  interests.  The  attention  of  Americans, 
however,  has  hitherto  been  directed,  naturally  enough,  more  to  the 
future  than  to  the  past. 

What  an  instructive  picture  might  be  drawn  of  the  effect  of  inven- 
tions upon  the  transformation  of  industry!  But  as  to  the  extent 
of  small  industries  and  their  importance  even  at  the  present  day  we 
lack  all  information,  to  say  nothing  of  the  changes  in  the  last  decade. 
And  if  such  a  study  be  made,  it  will  certainly  yield  quite  unexpected 
reeults,  not  only  for  Germany  but  for  America,  and  will  remove 
considerable  prejudice. 

The  changes  in  the  size  of  holdings  of  landed  property  and  of 
agricultural  industry  in  different  parts  of  this  country,  resulting 
from  colonisation  and  the  extension  of  the  railroad  system,  and  the 
consequent  lowering  of  the  prices  of  agricultural  products,  are  most 
instructive  even  for  purely  theoretical  investigation.  To  be  sure, 
statistical  data  alone  would  not  suffice,  least  of  all  in  the  broad 
averages  usually  given,  but  changes  should  be  traced  in  detail  for 
small  areas  In  different  regions  which  may  be  regarded  as  typical. 
We  most  keenly  need  a  history  of  prices  and  wages  for  America. 
Much  that  is  valuable  is  offered  to  us  on  the  financial  history  of  the 
United  States,  of  the  separate  states  as  well  as  of  a  few  municipalities, 
but  of  the  smaller  towns  we  know  almost  nothing.  Yet  it  is  preeiaely 
the  comparison  of  these  different  bodies  which  would  be  of  extreme 
interest'  for  the  science  of  finance. 

It  would  be  easy  to  multiply  examples,  but  I  shall  give  only  one 
more  here.  One  of  the  most  important  questions  of  the  time  is 
whether  the  course  of  modern  development  leads  to  the  destruction 
of  the  middle  class  or  whether  it  raises  and  strengthens  this  class.  Is 
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the  colossal  wealth  of  individuals  accumulated  at  the  cost  of  the 
lower  and  middle  classes  or  is  it  developed  concurrently  with  the 
wealth  of  all  classes?  Opinions  stand  in  violent  opposition.  A  deter- 
mination of  the  form  which  this  relation  has  here  taken  would  be 
nothing  less  than  decisive,  for  all  the  characteristics  of  the  prevailing 
tendency  are  here  more  pronounced  than  anywhere  else  and  their 
effects  are  typical,  though  only  of  course  conditionally,  for  European 
countries.  The  question  naturally  cannot  be  solved  with  the  first 
attempt,  but  it  is  capable  of  solution  if  all  the  different  phenomena 
of  social  and  economic  life  are  taken  into  account. 

American  students  could  do  us,  science,  and  their  own  coimtry 
no  greater  service  than  by  devoting  themselves  to  the  historical 
investigation  of  their  own  economic  life.  We  surely  on  our  side 
shall  not  fall  behind  them  in  the  corresponding  study  of  European 
economic  history.  But  here  also  comparison  and  cooperation  in 
the  labor  of  the  two  halves  of  the  world  will  prove  exceedingly 
fruitful  and  even  decisive  for  progress.  , 
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Economic  Acwociution.  Author  o(  DrvrUtpmrnt  of  English  Tfiougfit;  Theory  of 
Social  Forces;  liomomic  Bavu  of  I*rvt€cti<m;  Ilervtiity  and  Social  Froffnas.t^tc] 

To  the  man  of  theory  and  oft^n  to  the  man  of  praolice  the  study 
of  history  tjeems  a  useless  uceupaiion.  Doth  have  an  interest  in  the 
present  and  dt.'m&nd  solution  of  present  problems.  Has  history  any- 
thing to  offer  these  men.  and  can  its  methods  be  applied  to  the 
investigation  of  present  conditions?  At  first  Nght  the  theorist  gains 
little  ffdm  its  perusal.  He  fnuls  the  attention  of  historians  limited 
to  event*)  of  little  present  importance;  wars  occupy  more  space  than 
the  avocations  of  poacp,  and  personal  affairs  are  discussed  to  the 
neglect  of  soeial  trndpnciea  and  principles. 

if  a  readfr  ovcrlnnks  the  proli.x  statements  of  non-essentials  to 
which  some  historians  are  prone  and  seeks  principles  to  guide  present 
action,  what  does  he  find  but  the  familiar  assertion,  "  History  repeats 
itself "?  Driven  back  from  history,  ihe  searcher  for  present  guitlance 
once  more  resorts  to  theory,  in  the  hope  that  somclight  may  be  struck 
that  shows  the  rnml  he  is  blindly  seeking.   But  all  in  vain. 

Is  there  no  link  between  these  two  disconnected  methods  of 
research?  Must  the  post  be  interpreted  by  a  method  that  yields  no 
valuable  results  and  the  present  by  a  method  that  discards  all 
reference  to  the  past? 

Tliis  opposition  and  these  defects  continued  for  a  long  time  before 
any  remedy  was  suggested.  Historians  sneered  at  the  theorist,  and 
the  economist  had  an  openly  expressed  contempt  for  those  who 
did  not  use  his  methods.  It  is  only  of  late  that  a  new  method  of 
research  hits  arisen,  giving  to  histor}'  a  wider  meaning  and  offering 
to  the  economist  a  test  for  his  theories. 

Progress  in  this  direction  has,  however,  been  slow.  The  historical 
appetite  for  facts  is  in  a  measure  satisfied  by  the  study  of  the  eco- 
nomic  conditions  of  earlier  times.  It  acted  as  a  limitation  on  theo- 
riling  to  know  that  the  conditions  economista  emphasized  as  parts 
of  a  perpetual  economy  were  of  recent  origin  and  have  application 
in  but  a  small  section  of  humanity.  The  doctrines  of  free  com- 
petition, personal  liberty,  free  trade,  individual  bargaining,  and  like 
tenets  of  the  current  economic  philosophy  thus  lost  their  position 
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of  supirmary.  and  sunk  into  the  company  of  the  minor  doctrine 
ihal  arc  plainly  licniicd  Ity  time  and  »pacc. 

The  resulting  changes  in  mental  atlitude  are  in  a  large  measure 
due  to  the  effortB  of  the  hiijt^ripal  ccftnomiBls,  who  taught  the;  limit- 
ations to  which  all  econnniic  doctrinos  are  Hiibjectcd.  Yet  in  s])ite 
of  a  breadth  of  view  and  grcut  command  of  facts,  they  did  not  dctttmy  i 
the  old  Bchnol,  but  merely  compclle<l  its  adhi^rents  to  make  morej 
modest  statements.  This  failure  waa  due  lo  the  lack  of  a  method  of 
historical  interpretation  in  harmony  with  the  facts  they  were  using 
and  the  conditions  they  were  invealigating. 

Economic  Iiiatory  and  the  economic  interpretation  of  history 
arc  different  concepts,  and  hove  been  forced  upon  public  attention 
by  two  different  groups  of  thinkers.  Kconomic  history  is  a  question 
of  facta  —  of  the  discovery  and  utilisation  of  those  facta  of  yesterday 
of  which  the  economist  of  to-day  avails  hiraself.  The  economic 
interpretation  of  historj-  ia  a  study  of  these  data  and  of  the  method 
of  utilizing  them.  It  enables  ub  to  reason  about  past  events  in  the 
same  way  we  reason  about  present  events,  and  to  find  common  prin- 
ciples that  will  apply  lo  both.  Economic  dogmatism  concentrates 
attention  on  the  dominant  features  of  u  given  ageornation.  Economic 
interpretation  eliminates  dogmatism  by  comparing  the  dominant 
features  of  many  ages,  and  clearly  presents  their  points  of  difference 
and  similarity.  In  this  way  a  new  theorj'  arises,  with  a  broader  basis 
and  more  closely  in  touch  not  only  with  history  but  also  \vith  the 
sciences  from  which  the  economic  premises  come. 

There  are,  however,  two  diverging  lines  of  thought,  each  of  which 
is  called  an  economic  interpretation  of  history.  One  group  of  men 
ask:  What  light  can  history  throw  on  present  events?  Their  interest 
is  in  the  present,  and  they  use  history  as  »  method  of  interpreting 
it.  The  other  group  ask:  What  light  can  our  knowledge  of  present 
events  and  condition."!  throw  on  those  of  pa^t  ngM?  The  first  group 
amimes  a  knowledge  of  the  past  suiwrinr  to  that  of  the  present 
and  hopes  to  use  this  knowledge  to  clear  away  the  diflTcultie.^  of 
interpreting  contemporary  events.  The  second  group  contends  that 
our  knowledge  of  prenont  economic  conditions  is  greater  than  that 
of  past  ages  and  hence  that  it  can  help  us  to  supplement  our  meagre 
knowledge  of  the  past. 

If  we  wish  to  be  accurate  in  the  use  of  terms,  this  first  viewpoint 
should  not  bo  called  an  economic  interpretation  of  history,  but  an 
historical  interpretation  of  the  present.  That  which  is  interpreted 
is  not  history  but  current  events,  while  the  method  used  is  not  eco- 
nomic but  historical.  It  is  only  the  second  \iewpoint  that  attempt* 
to  interpret  history,  and  does  it  by  an  economic  method. 

It  will  add  to  the  clearness  of  the  contrast  if  the  term  "history" 
be  eliminated.    History  in  both  cases  is  used  in  a  popular  way,  and 
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as  a  result  its  interprptore  fall  into  a  ncedleas  conflict  with  thosp 
historians  who  want  the  facts  of  the  pa.st  rather  than  their  present 
significance. 

It  would  be  clearer  lo  speak  of  the  encial  interpretation  of  current 
events  instead  of  the  historical  interpretation.  Tliose  who  employ 
this  method  arc  interested  tn  social  atTairs  and  use  social  methods 
of  invcstiEation  and  social  principles  oftencr  than  historical  methods 
and  principles.  It  is  still  more  clear  tu  apeak  of  the  traditional 
interpretation  of  current  events.  The  facts  presented  and  the 
ideals  eniphasized  are  those  which,  wroupht  over  into  popular  tra- 
dition, have  become  motives  prompting  intuitive  response.  The 
popular  historian  seizes  the  telling  events  of  the  world's  history 
and  by  recounting  them  vividly  tends  to  make  people  act  to-day 
as  their  furefathers  acted  iu  the  epoch-making  struggles  through 
which  the  race  has  gone.  "  Act  to-day  as  your  fathers  acted  in  their 
day."  This  advice  may  seem  the  hand  of  historj',  but  it  is  the  voice 
of  tradition.  The  economic  interpretation  of  histor>'  starts  with 
an  analysis  of  present  conditions  and  opens  the  way  to  a  theory 
of  social  causation.  In  contrast  with  this  method  the  historical 
interpretation  of  present  events  anccpts  the  traditional  view  of  the 
past  and  uses  social  prediction  as  a  means  of  exerting  social  influence. 
The  prophet  strives  to  be  a  swial  leader.    f>onomic  interpretation 

a  method  thus  stands  in  wmtraat  with  social  prediction.  There 
0  real  opposition  between  economiea  and  hi8tor>*  or  between  eco- 
nomics and  sociology.  It  ie  only  in  the  field  of  predielinn  Ihal  oppasi- 
tion  appears.  Tliti  scientific  historian  avoids  the  conflict  by  refusing 
to  predict^  but  as  the  historian  becomes  modest,  the  social  enthusiast 
becomes  bolder,  and,  using  the  same  methods  as  the  predicting  his- 
torian, he  falls  into  similar  errors. 

Should  social  investigation  begin  with  a  study  of  the  past  and 
predict  events  from  it  as  a  base,  or  should  a  study  of  the  present  be 
first  made  and  its  results  be  used  to  interpret  the  post?  Of  the  past 
wc  have  social  tradition;  of  the  present  we  have  economic  knowledge; 
which  is  the  more  reliable  as  the  basis  of  deduction? 

Were  not  the  knowledge  of  the  past  defective,  its  study  might 
give  a  starting-point  equally  valuable  with  economic  interpretation 
that  starts  from  the  6rm  foundation  of  present  fact.  The  first  canon 
of  social  prediction  is,  "  History  repeats  itself."  A  series  of  repeated 
effects  occurring  under  similar  social  institutions  gives  ground  for  the 
judgment  that  these  institutions  will  alwa\'s  produce  like  effects. 

In  contrast  with  this,  economic  interpretation  starts  with  the 
asBumption  that  like  economic  causes  produce  like  Bcwrial  results. 
Prediction  can  be  made  from  one  race  or  oiviHzation  to  others  only 
03  the  economic  conditions  back  of  them  are  the  same.  It  is  not  like 
race,  like  institutions,  like  tradition,  or  like  consciousness  of  kind, 
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but  like  ecoQomlc  conditions  that  give  a  sound  basis  for  prediction. 
Social  prediction  is  of  necessity  based  on  data  drawn  from  difTcrent 
races,  institutions,  and  civilisations.  This  evidence  has  little  value 
unless  a  siimlarity  of  economic  conditions  exists  as  the  antecedent 
of  face,  institution,  or  civilization.  An  economic  interpretation  of 
past  events  must  therefore  precede  valid  prediction. 

There  are  two  channels  in  which  thought  runs  and  two  bases 
on  which  it  rests.  The  physical  environment  of  a  man  is  made 
up  of  objects  upon  which  welfare  depends.  The  force  that  per- 
petuates and  increases  this  contact  is  desire.  No  object  is  a  part 
of  the  conscious  environment  of  men  until  they  desire  it  or  the 
means  of  avoiding  it.  Thought  baaed  on  desire  or  arising  out  of  its 
influence  is  plainly  economic.  But  thought  has  another  element  not 
derived  from  the  immediate  objects  of  interest.  This  is  tradition. 
Past  conditions  and  events  do  not  persist.  The  events  and  coodi* 
tions  of  to-day  cease  with  to-day,  but  new  ones  appear  to-morrow. 
Economic  conditions  arc  thus  short-lived,  but  the  habits  and  thoughts 
that  yesterday's  conditions  evoked  live  on  and  modify  the  present. 

The  newer  biology  makes  the  distinction  bet'ween  natuml  and 
acquired  charactenj  and  allirms  that  the  latter  are  not  inherited. 
All  acquired  knowledge  must  pass  from  generation  to  gcneratioQ  by 
the  repeati'd  impressment  of  haliits  and  thought  upon  the  individuals 
of  succeeding  generations.  This  knowledge  depending  on  constant 
repetition  for  its  continuance  is  tradition,  and  imitation  is  its  great 
vitalizing  force.  Kconoiuic  thought  is  the  social  expression  of  desire 
as  tradition  la  the  st^-ial  expression  of  imitation.  These  two  forces 
eoulrol  current  events,  and  the  differing  Interpretations  of  the  past 
and  the  present  depend  upon  the  relative  emphasis  given  them. 

Professor  Giddings  hns  shown  that  the  Htimuli  amusing  activity 
are  ol  two  orders.*  The  original  stimuli  come  from  the  immediate 
environment;  the  secondary  stimuli  are  the  products  of  past  social 
life  kept  alive  in  the  present.  These  products  of  past  social  life  have, 
however,  only  one  way  of  being  continued,  and  that  is  through 
the  constant  repetition  that  create?  tradition.  The  original  stimuli 
also  are  of  no  importance  tmless  they  awake  response,  and  this, 
response  is  desire. 

Changing  the  viewpoint  from  stimuli  to  that  of  response  to  stimuli 
makes  desire  and  tradition  the  sole  forces  that  determine  present 
action.  In  this  contrast  tradition  includes  all  of  the  products  of 
past  responses  that  have  been  continued  through  imitation  rein- 
forced by  repetition.  These  traditions  blend,  and  as  they  blend 
they  become  the  basis  of  history,  institutions,  and  ideals.  Dcaire 
operating  under  favorable  conditions  creates  mobility  of  men  and 

'  "  A  TtiMrv  of  Sodnl  C»u«ation,"  it  p»perreiid  before  tliv  .\inericaji  Econonnic 

Asuociatiou  at  tlic  New  Orlesna  meeting. 
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Kifl.  This  mobility  concentrates  men  id  productive  regions,  who 
jriiig  wilh  thera  the  traditions  of  the  localities  they  leave.  The 
mixing  of  population  forces  a  blendiog  oE  traditions.  Oppostng 
4^]cmciit8  are  suppressed  while  similarities  are  emphasized^  and  around 
them  the  old  traditions  cluster  in  new  forms.  These  blended  tradi- 
tions arc  elevated  into  morality,  broadened  into  ideals,  and  pro- 
jected as  standards  of  future  action. 

Each  new  mingling  of  population  due  to  an  increase  of  resources 
makes  a  breach  between  economic  conditions  and  inherited  social 
traditions.  Before  an  equilibrium  is  reestablished  a  transformation 
of  tradition  takes  place,  giving  higher  ideals  and  better  institutions, 
l^e  breach  between  economic  thought  and  social  idealism  is  thus 
steadily  widened  and  the  apposition  between  them  is  more  pro- 
nounced, in  its  lower  forms  traditiuu  is  the  result  uf  conflict,  and 
rcflect'S  the  opposition  arising  when  men  contest  for  the  meagre  results 
of  isolated  localities.  It  is  usually  expre-ssed  in  race  feelings  and 
hatreds.  Iii  its  higher  forms,  however,  tradition  is  an  expression 
o(  likeness.  A  c<ui3cinusnert«  of  opposition  and  fear  Is  replaced  by 
a  ronsrioiii^rH'ss  of  kind. 

Each  element  in  a  composite  population  has  its  own  traditions, 
which  blend  with  other  traditions  only  when  the  common  points  are 
emphasized  and  the  antagonisms  are  suppressed.  The  oft-repeat«d 
atones  n(  the  old  life  are  retold  so  as  to  interest  larger  audiences. 
To  each  group  of  hearers  the  newly  told  story  can  have  a  meaning 
only  when  it  incorporates  some  of  the  tradition  with  which  it  is 
familiar.  Writers  and  orators  instinctively  suppress  points  of  dis- 
cord, and  blend  and  elevate  what  appeals  to  all.  Tradition  is  thereby 
transformed  into  idealism,  and  becomes  a  standard  fur  above  that 
realized  by  individual  men. 

Government  in  England,  for  example,  is  plainly  a  group  of  tra- 
ditions. Transferred  to  America  it  becomes  poUtical  institutions, 
transferred  again  to  cosmopoHtan  France  it  appears  as  political 
ideals,  while  in  centralized  Germany  it  is  further  transformed  into 
social  democracy.  Each  step  has  resulted  from  the  discaniing  of 
loent  antagonisms  and  the  emphasis  of  generalized  truth. 

Becauiw  of  the  simple  conditions  under  which  the  Republican 
party  arose  it  could  concentrate  its  attention  on  three  evils,  Rum, 
Romanism,  and  Rebellion;  but  in  recent  years,  to  meet  the  condi- 
tions of  a  mure  composite  population,  it  has  licen  forced  to  elevate 
it«  standards  and  to  generalise  iU  principles  until  it  appeals  to  the 
classes,  sections,  and  races  it  formerly  antagonized.  The  narrow 
tradition  of  the  primitive  American  is  thus  transfonned  into  a  broad 
liberalism,  and  the  American  Government  becomes  cnpable  of 
handling  race  problems  that  our  forefathers  left  untouched. 

A  labor  leader  who  undertakes  to  organise  unskilled  lalH>rers 
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finds  a  rare  consdousDess  built  up  on  race  antagonism.  When 
his  thought  is  translated  into  the  language  of  his  hearers,  words 
are  used  which  express  the  hatreds  sur\'iving  as  race  traditions. 
The  employer  is  associated  with  the  foreign  misrule,  and  the  pent-up 
feelings  which  in  their  old  homes  went  out  against  their  race  oppress- 
ors are  turned  upon  him.  A  class  consciousness  is  thus  developed 
that  submerges  the  race  antagonisms  of  earlier  epochs  and  prepares 
the  way  for  a  broader  citizenship.  Race  responsee  are  replaced 
by  class  responses,  and  these  by  social  cooperative  responses,  which 
in  turn  are  elevated  int-o  a  democratic  cosmopolitanism.  Every 
transfonnatiun  of  tradition  gives  to  its  standards  a  greater  coercive 
force.  The  result  is  idealism  which  by  covering  the  future  as  a  social 
projection  gains  a  universality  akin  to  religion. 

Social  mobility  arises  from  the  pressure  of  increasing  desire; 
sacial  stability  from  the  growth  of  tradition.  &jcial  projection 
is  the  union  of  the  two  to  be  realized  only  in  the  distant  future. 
With  these  forces  at  work  there  can  be  a  steady  traiisfonnation  of 
tradition  from  a  crude  form  of  ancestor  worship  to  an  attractive 
social  Utopia  where  all  ideals  become  realities. 

I  give  below  some  of  the  stages  through  which   thoughi  passes 
during  this  transformation.   Id  a  rough  way  they  indicate  the  line 
of  progress  thrtugh  no  claim  is  made  to  strict  accuracy: 
Imitation,  Biography, 

Tradition,  History, 

Ancestor  worship,  Romanticism, 

Hero  worship,  Literary  lore, 

Primitive  poetry,  Individunlism, 

ProcedenlB,  Idealism , 

Codes,  Social  drmocmcy, 

Morality,  Social  projection. 

Social  democracy  fixes  the  attention  nn  fhf  present,  and  hence 
tends  to  emphasize  the  distribution  of  wealth.  Social  projection 
picture.'*  an  improving  future,  nnd  concentrates  interest  more  on  the 
accumulation  of  the  wealth  and  the  bettering  of  industrial  pro- 
cesses than  on  its  distribution  and  consumption. 

I  hope  it  has  now  been  made  clear  that  the  traditional  inter- 
pretation, the  hislflrical  interpretation,  the  social  interpretation,  and 
the  idealistic  interpretation  of  current  events  are  practically  the 
same.  They  differ  from  one  another  only  in  the  degree  that  the 
idealistic  transformation  of  thought  has  taken  place.  They  all 
strive  to  influence  the  present  and  to  improve  human  conduct  through 
the  study  of  past  examples.  The  blending  of  traditions  accomplishea 
this  result,  and  hence  tradition  and  history  pass  over  into  idealism 
by  easy  stages.  Economic  practice  becomes  tradition  and  tradition 
is  restated  until  it  is  transformed  into  institutions,  ideals,  and  social 
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principles.  All  this  helps  to  make  good  conduct,  but  it  is  not  a 
safe  baeis  for  prexiictioQ. 

We  cannot  accept  this  traditional  interpretation  because  tnklition 
has  been  transformed  by  its  growth.  Still  less  can  we  accept  an 
"economic"  interpretation  of  current  events  because  other  than 
economic  causes  have  helped  to  shape  the  present.  The  "  sll  eco- 
nomic "  or  material  interpretation  of  the  present  is  defective  because 
it  neglects  the  effect  of  heredity  and  tradition  on  human  conduct. 
Tbc  traditional  or  idealistic  interpretation  is  likewise  defective 
because  it  neglects  the  changes  in  economic  conditions  that  make 
present  sequences  in  events  different  from  those  of  the  past.  Through 
the  economic  interpretation  of  the  past  the  similarities  and  differ- 
ences in  present  and  past  conditions  are  brought  to  light  and  the 
Umitations  to  social  predictioa  become  manifest. 

Nor  is  economic  interpretation  the  method  of  economists  as 
opposed  to  that  of  historians  and  of  sociologists.  Economists  are 
bound  as  tightly  as  other  thinkers  by  the  chains  of  tradition.  The 
rapid  development  of  the  llivardian  tradition  is  evidence  of  this. 
Nor  is  the  new  thought  exclusively  the  work  of  economists.  Von 
Ihering's  Evolution  of  the  Aryan  stands  the  tests  of  economic 
ioterpretation  better  than  dyes  the  work  of  Karl  Marx.  The  theory 
of  exploitation  is  the  transformation  of  a  class  tradition  into  a  form 
of  idealism.   Ttiis  is  of  sucia!  importance,  but  not  an  economic  law. 

1  give  below  some  of  the  cant)ns  of  economic  interpretation,  so  that 
the  validity  of  social  creeds  may  be  tnon  easily  measured.  Kconomic 
interpretation  testa  those  as  science  tests  the  miraculous  in  nature. 

(1)  Like  economic  causes  produce  like  social  effects. 

(2)  Progress  depends  on  the  increase  of  resouroea. 

(3)  An  rconnmie  interpretation  of  pa£t  events  must  precede  an 
historical  interpretation  of  present  events. 

(4)  Economic  interpretation  must  precede  social  prediction. 

(5)  Social  cau.'ics  have  economic  antPcc<Jcnt8. 

(6)  A  study  of  economic  epochs  should  precede  a  study  of  natiooa 
and  races. 

(7)  Traditions  blend  which  in  th^  union  strengthen  and  elevate 
each  other. 

(8)  The  greatness  of  men  is  due  not  to  their  moments  of  inspira- 
tion, but  to  the  conflicting  disciplines  to  which  they  have 
been  subjected. 

Much  of  the  present  confusion  of  thought  would  be  obviated 
if  it  were  kept  in  mind  that  progress  depends  on  an  increase  of 
resourccti.  In  the  study  of  an  epoch  or  nation  it  must  first  be  deter- 
mined whether  resources  are  decaying  or  improving.  The  decline 
of  Rome  was  ineWtablc  as  soon  as  Italian  resources  fell  off.  Rome 
could  extend  its  rule  by  conquest  and  make  individuals  and  evea 
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armi«B  wealthy  by  plunder,  but  this  burden  on  the  conquered  races 
helped  their  decline,  which  in  turn  further  weakened  the  Roman 
State, 

It  wa«  the  long,  steady  pressure  of  decaying  resources  that  crushed 
Rome,  as  it  has  crushed  other  nations  similarly  situated.  Immoral- 
ity and  extravagance  hurt  to-day,  but  they  have  little  permanent 
iafluence  if  the  crcatiou  of  wealth  has  gone  on  unimpeded.  Each 
age  brings  up  new  men  under  the  dlscipUue  of  work,  and  their 
descendants  give  tone  to  the  succeeding  age.  Should  they  drop  out 
through  Avrung^doing,  their  places  are  tilled  by  a  new  generation 
of  workers,  as  new  blades  of  grass  come  in  the  place  of  those  cut. 
Give  rain  and  we  have  grass;  give  work  and  we  have  men. 

We  need  not  go  beyond  the  domain  of  geography  to  seek  the 
error  in  the  social  and  historical  lore  that  is  made  the  basts  of  current 
prediction.  The  region  occupied  by  the  Western  civilizations  of 
the  Old  Vi'orld  is  divided  into  two  parts,  by  the  .Wps  and  the  chains 
of  mountains  that  extend  eastward.  Asia  Minor,  North  Africa,  and 
the  south  slope  of  Europe  are  thus  one  geographical  unit.  The 
north  of  Europe  forms  a  similar  grogmphic  unit.  The  Gulf  Stream 
gives  up  ita  moisture  to  the  northern  plain.  The  westerly  winds, 
in  the  central  basin  are  dry,  bringing  little  moisture  from  the  oceani 
beyond,  Droughts  are  common  and  the  source  of  great  miserj'. 
The  vast  northern  plain  suffenj  from  an  excess  of  laiii  and  from 
a  tack  of  sun.  Its  crops,  like  the  cereals,  can  stand  plenty  of  rain, 
while  root  crops  prevail  iu  the  central  basin  where  heat  and  sun  are 
abundant  though  rain  is  dehcient.  I  need  not  go  into  details  to  show 
that  these  two  regions  stand  in  marked  contrast,  and  that  scarcely 
a  physical  feature  which  is  important  iu  the  one  prevails  in  the 
other.  If  economic  forces  count,  these  two  regions  should  produce 
radically  different  civilizations,  institiitions,  and  social  traditions. 

The  Germau  differed  essentially  from  the  Roman  when  the  two. 
civilizations  came  in  contact.  But  as  the  southern  civilization 
proved  superior,  the  traditions,  institutions,  and  culture  of  the  south 
were  impressed  on  the  north,  and  ao  thoroughly  has  this  work  been 
done  that  the  imposed  institutions  and  social  traditions  now  »eem 
a  second  nature.  We  have  so  completely  exchanged  ancestors 
that  we  think  in  the  terms  of  the  Roman,  Greek,  and  Semite  rather 
than  in  terms  of  the  German.  We  accept  as  precedents  the  traditions 
developed  to  meet  the  conditions  of  the  drj',  hot  south  and  forget 
to  test  them  by  a  comparison  of  the  two  environments.  Roman 
preoedenta  are  good  in  North  Europe  only  in  so  far  as  their  physical 
characteristics  are  the  same. 

Viewed  in  this  way  it  will  be  seen  how  completely  predictions 
baaed  on  the  conditions  of  the  south  fail  when  applied  to  the  north. 
The  hiatof}'  of  the  southern  r^ons  shows  a  succesaion  of  races  and 
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JitttSontt,  each  having  a  period  of  prosperity  followed  by  a  period  of 
decay  and  a  final  disappearance.  That  nations  liave  a  period  of 
youih,  uianiiood,  and  decay  —  that  the  history  of  each  individual 
life  is  repeated  in  the  hiatory  of  nations  —  Is  a  view  based  on  the 
economic  conditions  of  Southern  Europe  ami  Western  Asia. 

But  is  this  law  of  the  rise  and  decay  of  nations  a  general  law 
or  a  peculiarity  of  the  region  where  southeiTi  civiliKatiuii  arose? 
It  is  plainly  a  local  law.  I  have  only  to  show  that  the  slight  rain- 
fall of  those  regions  hag  geologic  causes  in  order  to  denioiistrate  that 
the  dct^liiio  of  nations  was  due  neither  to  social  conditions  nor  failingSj 
but  was  the  inevitable  result  of  changed  cliiiiatir  conditions. 

Progress  "is  due  to  the  increase  of  resources;  decline  in  oivillzation 
follows  a  failure  of  resources.  A  tragic  end  awaits  a  nation  cramped 
by  a  reduction  of  the  food  supply.  There  are  many  ways  of  proving 
this,  but  I  shall  take  a  bold  one  that  demands  some  imagination. 
The  land  masses  of  this  central  basin  seem  in  early  historic  epochs 
or  in  those  that  immediately  precede  them  to  have  risen  to  higher 
levels,  converting  many  depressions  occupied  by  lakes  and  seas  into 
sandy  wastes.  Lower  the  level  of  the  Sahara  by  five  hundred  feet 
and  it  would  become  an  inland  aea.  When  this  region  was  covered 
with  water  the  southwest  winds  were  moist  and  carried  abundant 
rains  to  the  eastern  plateaus.  Arabia  and  Persia  could  then  have 
lakes  where  now  there  is  only  blowing  sand.  The  high  lands  would 
have  a  verdant  foliage  and  be  fit  centres  for  growing  nations. 

When  civilized  men  gained  a  foothold  in  this  region  the  elevation 
of  land  may  have  been  compLetetl  and  the  decline  in  rainfall  begun. 
The  uplands  would  so  become  fine  grazing  land  and  the  lowlands 
would  be  centres  of  agricultural  activity.  Care^less  tillage  and  the 
destruction  of  trees  would  increase  (he  natural  denudation  of  the 
uplands  and  render  them  less  habitable.  I'his  would  force  an  unrest 
in  the  upland  population,  a  movement  to  luwer  levels  and  a  struggle 
for  their  possession.  This  contest,  once  begun,  would  he  a  ]}e-r[)etual 
process.  Kach  downward  movement  of  population  would  develop 
a  new  civilization,  enduring  until  another  unreijt  in  the  highlands 
brought  a  new  horde  of  barbarians  to  destroy  it  and  in  turn  to 
develop  a  new  one.  Region  after  region  was  thus  denuded  and 
civilization  after  civilixalion  fell  before  the  steady  pressure  of  the 
Upland  races  forced  out  of  their  habitat  by  the  increasing  dryness. 
A  decreasing  rainfall  and  an  increasing  denudation  of  land  forces 
nations  to  move  rapidly  through  the  various  stages  of  progress 
and  in  the  end  crushes  them  through  the  lack  of  resources. 

There  is,  therefore,  a  long  scries  of  these  short-lived  nations, 
each  repealing  the  other's  historj-,  because  back  of  them  were  the 
same  processes  of  growth  and  decay.  The  tradition  of  these  se- 
quences is  the  basis  of  the  maxim  that  history  repeats  itself,  while 
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the  etnigglca  to  resist  invatiion  by  developing  the  hero  idea  gaw 
rise  to  the  modem  notions  of  character.  But  the  law  is  neither 
an  historical  nur  a  social  law;  it  is  merely  the  pressure  of  geologic 
changes  on  the  civilization  uf  a  given  region.  Outside  o[  the  great 
ceutnii  basin  the  law  fails  uf  verification  because  the  climatio  con- 
ditions are  altered. 

In  marked  contrast  with  these  climatic  conditions  are  those  of 
the  great  northern  plain  of  Kurope.  A  rank  vegetation  keeps  up  the 
fertility  and  usually  replacea  what  is  lost.  Kaeh  generation  sees 
North  Kurope  more  productive  and  capable  of  eiipi»orting  a  larger 
popiilDti<in.  Growth  and  stability  will  thua  be.  a  charactPrlMic  of 
the  northern  nations  so  long  as  the  Gnlf  Str<am  flows.  Thoy  have 
a  p(>r|)otiially  improving  economy,  giving  a  firm  basis  for  enduring 
social  institutions. 

No  nation  nf  North  Eiirope  goes  do^'n  as  the  southern  nations 
went  flown  one  after  the  other.  A  reconstruction  of  national  bound- 
aries often  takes  place;  but  with  each  reconstruction  comes  a  period 
of  renewed  growth  and  prosperity.  France  has  been  the  only  appar- 
ent exception.  Instability  in  government  followed  its  great  social 
revolution  and  gave  to  traditional  views  a  new  life.  But  order  and 
stability  have  again  been  restored  and  the  steady  progress  of  France 
compares  favorably  with  other  nations. 

If  this  be  true  the  traditional  view  of  the  course  of  historj'  needs 
correction  and  the  mass  of  southern  traditions  imposed  on  northern 
nations  by  tim  new  civilization  that  Christianity  bnvught  must  each 
be  tested  by  means  uf  a  cuuiparison  between  the  conditions  under 
which  it  arose  with  the  conditions  that  now  pre\'ail.  The  narrowness 
autl  defects  of  southern  traditions  will  then  be  exposed  and  the 
grouiul  pleare<l  for  a  new  view  of  history  basetl  on  the  conditions 
and  experiorico  of  North  Kurtjpe. 

Tlie  realization  of  this  great  break  in  economic  conditions,  due 
to  the  transference  of  eivili/ation  from  the  south  to  the  north  of 
Kurope,  and  the  consciousness  that  many  of  our  cherished  traditions 
are  abnormal,  help  us  to  a  fruitful  study  of  present  conditions.  A 
new  break  of  similar  magnitude  has  been  made  by  the  transference 
of  civiHzation  to  America. 

The  ci^'ilizatioDs  of  North  Exu'ope  arc  enduring  because  their 
basis  in  climatic  conditions  is  secure;  but  while  enduring,  thoy  are 
narrow  and  cramped  because  their  food  resources  are  so  limited. 
A  wet,  cold  climate  is  good  for  grass  and  the  cereals,  and  therofore 
bread  and  meat  become  the  standard  of  life.  The  pressure  of  popu- 
lation has  raised  their  price  and  kept  the  common  people  poor  and 
dependent.  Under  these  conditions  a  ci\'iIization  could  continue, 
but  not  ivithout  great  abnormalities  due  to  high  prices.  All  these 
restraints  were  escaped  in  America,  and  for  the  first  time  u  natural 
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level  of  food  pricoj  permita  a  normal  development  of  civilization. 
Not  only  hfts  America  a  better  food  supply  than  Europe,  hut  the 
barricra  to  commerce  have  been  ao  far  broken  down  as  to  make  the 
food  supply  of  the  whole  worM  available  at  our  great  centres. 

A  new  civilization  is  now  possible  to  which  those  of  the  past 
can  offer  few  analogies.  Individual  struggle  has  practically  ceased. 
A  sufficiency  of  food  corner  to  the  unskilled  laborer,  and  the  increase 
of  population,  even  when  augmented  by  a  million  immigrants  a 
year,  does  not  increase  the  pressure.  We  have  higher  standards 
to-day  ^vilh  SO.000,000  people  than  we  had  two  generations  ago 
with  40.000.000  people,  and  we  could  support  300,000,000  with  as 
great  ease  and  with  as  little  indi\'idual  struggle.  8urely  this  is 
a  break  of  a  magnitude  that  the  world  has  never  before  seen,  and 
should  be  followed  not  only  by  a  great  uplift  in  social  standards 
but  also  by  changes  in  traditions,  institutions,  and  ideals  that  will 
separate  our  civilization  from  its  predecessors  and  give  it  not  only 
perpetuity  but  breadth. 

The  facts  on  which  this  judgment  reats  are  so  femiliar  that  they 
will,  I  fear,  make  dry  reading.  Our  resources  and  growth  have  been 
often  pictured,  but  men  do  not  realize  what  they  mean.  They  think 
of  our  traditions,  institutions,  and  ideals,  transferred  in  the  main 
from  other  civilixations,  as  unchangeable  possessions,  and  fail  to  see 
the  growth  and  transformation  through  which  all  things  social  go. 
I  must  repeat  these  familiar  facts,  however,  to  make  my  point 
as  to  the  present  importance  of  the  economic  interpretation  of 
history. 

The  Great  Central  Plain  of  North  America  is  a  vast  storehouse 
of  food.  We  have  the  wheat  that  Europe  has,  but  we  have  it  more- 
abundantly.  We  have  more  extensive  grazing  regions,  and  witb 
com  for  fodder  have  superior  facilities  for  raising  cattle.  Pork, 
never  took  its  proper  place  in  the  diet  of  the  world  imtU  the  great 
cornfields  of  the  West  came  into  existence.  Of  all  these  staple- 
articles  of  ancestral  diet  vast  quantities  more  might  be  raised  without 
putting  undue  pressure  on  the  soil.  Our  warm  summers  and  clear 
climate  make  root  crops  even  more  productive  than  the  cereals.. 
To  think  of  the  changes  in  diet  that  the  cheapening  of  sugas  has- 
made  is  to  realize  in  a  measure  what  an  increase  of  population  will 
follow  the  full  utilization  of  available  root  crops.  We  have  com- 
bined the  resources  on  which  the  civilisation  of  North  Europe  de- 
pends and  those  which  made  the  ancient  civilizations  of  the  South. 
The  emigrants  from  South  Europe  Snd  here  a  possible  diet  like 
that  of  their  home  countries,  and  in  its  use  they  evoke  qualitiea 
in  our  soil  that  lay  dormant  as  long  as  the  Northern  races  were  fed 
from  it. 

In  addition  to  these  home  possbilities  the  nearness  and  aoMfl^ 
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ibility  of  the  semi-tropical  re^onSj  of  the  West  Indies  and  Central 
AincrioA,  make  many  new  foodstufTa  availablt!  and  in  quantities 
practically  unlimited.  Measured  in  food,  these  regions  can  support 
as  great  a  population  as  can  the  United  States,  and  cost  is  less  than 
th&t  of  the  home  suj)ply.  We  need  only  a  fruit  and  a  vegetable-loving 
population  to  utilise  these  new  food  materials,  and  it  is  nt  hand  in  the 
emigrants  fn>m  Southern  and  Central  Europe,  who  already  have 
habits  and  traditions  favorable  to  a  vegetable  diet.  Surely,  then, 
their  influence  wll  cause  a  break  in  Anglo-American  traditions  and 
a  nearer  approach  of  the  American  diet  to  the  possibilities  of  Ameri- 
can conditions. 

This  food  supply  could  not  be  made  available  nor  could  the 
absorption  and  assimilation  of  Southern  races  take  place  without 
the  recent  cheapening  of  the  cost  of  transport-ation.  Even  delicate 
fruits  can  be  carried  halfway  round  the  world  at  a  reasonable  cost, 
and  with  ice  and  cold  storage  they  can  be  evenly  distributed  through- 
out the  year.  The  new  diet  can  therefore  have  a  freshness  and 
variety  superior  to  any  before  avulablc. 

Coincident  with  this  improvement  in  food  and  transport  a  tion 
have  come  social  betterments  that  have  lengthened  life  and  made 
people  more  healthy.  Great  scourges  like  the  medieval  plagues 
are  no  longer  possible,  and  fevers  are  so  well  und<?r  control  that 
they  have  ceased  to  be  grievous  afflictions.  A  normal  length  of  life 
is  for  the  first  time  possible  to  the  working  population;  and  -mhcn 
traditions  of  hygiene  and  right  Ih-ing  have  developed  among  them, 
suffering  from  ill  health  will  be  a  negligible  quantity. 

To  attain  all  these  advantages,  a  rapid  increase  of  capital  is  neces- 
sary; and  fortunately  the  growth  of  the  saving  instinct  has  kept  pace 
with  other  improvements.  A  slight  change  in  the  rate  of  interest 
c^ls  forth  capital  enough  for  our  great  enterprises.  There  is  as 
little  limit  to  its  growth  as  there  is  to  our  other  resources.  When 
it  is  freely  used  by  healthy,  well-fed  men,  civilization  enters  a  stage 
distinct  from  any  of  its  past  forms. 

Food,  health,  capital,  and  mobility  of  men  and  goods  are  the 
four  essentials  to  progress.  All  of  them  are  now  abundantly  supplied 
and  capable  of  indefinite  increase.  Must  not  this  be  the  basis  of  a 
great  social  transformation,  changing  our  institutions,  habits^  and 
traditions  until  they  establish  a  social  adjustment  as  complete  as  the 
present  economic  situation  permits?  If  there  was  a  break  in  tradi- 
tions, institutions,  and  ideals  when  civilization  moved  from  South- 
em  to  Northern  Exirope,  a  still  greater  crisis  is  before  us  when  Ameri- 
can civilization  matches  American  possibilities.  History  repeats 
itaelf  when  economic  conditions  remain  static,  but  the  crude  apph- 
oation  of  its  maxims  aggravates  evils  when  economic  transformatioiu 
are  in  progress. 
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PRESENT  PROBLEMS 

The  picture  I  have  drawn  of  economic  changes  will  not  he  com- 
plete without  a  third  illustration  of  the  Umits  of  social  prediction. 
Progress  having  hitherto  been  on  race  lines,  tradition  emphasizes 
the  idea  of  race  supremacy.  Sharp  distinctions  have  been  drawn 
between  nations  and  their  habitats;  and  one's  own  kindred  arc 
assumed  to  be  right,  while  strangers  and  enemies  are  wrong.  The 
mountaineer  is  pronounced  superior  to  the  plainsman,  the  country- 
man to  the  urban  dweller,  and  the  men  of  cold  regions  to  those  of 
hot  climates.  Buckle's  contrast  between  the  emotional  East  and 
the  intellectual  West  is  a  Western  tradition  without  geographic 
truth.  Just  as  baseless  is  the  dictum  that  political  stabihty  is  impos- 
sible south  of  the  frost-line, 

It  ia  also  claimed  that  civilization  must  be  Teuton  or  Anglo- 
American  in  racial  quality,  and  that  its  environment  is  a  narrow 
strip  of  the  temperate  zone  in  North  Euroiw  and  America.  But 
in  fact  the  barriers  to  the  expansion  of  civilization  on  which  these 
traditions  rest  have  been  swept  aside.  More  than  e\*er  civilization 
is  economic,  and  far  more  extensive  than  before  are  the  geographic 
bases  of  material  prosperity.  The  essentials  of  progress — security, 
food,  health,  capital,  and  mobility  of  men,  of  goods,  and  of  thought 
— are  now  found  in  many  regions  outside  the  wheat-belt  of  the  north 
temperate  zone,  and  other  races  than  the  Germanic  possess  the 
combination  of  essentials  and  benefit  by  it.  The  expansion  of  civil- 
ization to  new  places  and  races  has  begun,  and  will  not  end  until 
the  level  of  Southern  and  Eastern  life  has  been  raised  to  that  of  the 
North  and  West.  Cuba  and  Porto  Rico  have  to-day  better  condi- 
tions than  Virginia  had  two  centuries  ago,  and  in  Japan  is  a  happier 
combination  of  essentials  than  could  have  been  found  in  Elizabethan 
England.  Surely  if  England  and  Virginia  could  make  men  under 
their  conditions,  Japan  and  Cuba  can  likewise  attain  the  level  of 
our  present  civilisation. 

Great  as  is  the  good  that  ficws  from  the  bettering  of  economic 
conditions,  a  still  greater  springs  from  race  assimilation  and  the 
blending  of  traditions  that  succeeds  economic  contacts.  Society  ia 
perpetuated  through  its  traditions  rather  than  through  its  heredity. 
Mobility  of  goods  is  less  necessary  to  a  general  advance  than  is  mobil- 
ity of  thought.  By  contact  we  shall  raise  our  own  ideals  and  gain 
as  much  as  the  Eastern  and  Southern  races  will.  Religion,  morality, 
political  institutions,  public  taw,  and  literature  Trill  all  be  revivified, 
lifted,  and  freshly  idealized. 

The  intellectual  and  national  awakening  of  the  races  of  Southern 
and  Eastern  Europe  and  of  Japan  shows  the  presence  of  a  leaven 
that  will  transform  their  static  traditions  into  dynamic  forces  more 
Tinvid  than  those  of  the  Anglo-American.  And  the  moral  awakening 
in  England  and  America  which  demands  fair  play  and  justice  for 
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men  of  other  races  and  landa  is  an  index  of  a  broadening  and  elevating 
influence  that  will  delocalize  Anglo-American  tracUtiona  and  make 
us  truly  cosmopolitan.  Such  inteniiptions  and  transfonnations 
of  tradition  narrow  the  realm  of  social  predictions  as  strictly  as  do 
the  modifications  of  economic  conditions. 

The  present  crisis  demands  a  knowledge  of  the  transformation 
in  tradition  when  breaches  occur  between  it  and  the  economic  situa- 
tions in  which  it  arose.  But  we  cannot  safely  go  into  an  unknown 
future  with  a  mere  knowledge  of  present  economic  conditions.  Nor 
can  we  safely  follow  the  traditions  of  the  past  formulated  as  the 
basis  of  historical  and  social  prediction.  We  must  study  the  past 
through  the  present  and  the  present  through  the  past.  This  is 
economic  interpretation,  and  it  is  a  vital  present  need. 
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[Erolin  McClain,  Asociate  Justice  of  Supreme  Court  of  Iowa.  b.  Salem,  Ohio, 
November  26,  ISfil.  State  UnivBreity  of  Iowa,  B.Fh.  1871;  B.A.  ibid.  1872; 
LL.B.  ibid.  1873;  A.M.  ifcid.  1882;  LL.D.  ibid.  \S9l;  LL.U.  Kindley  CoUege, 
Ohio.  ProfesKir  in  Law  Department,  State  I'miversitv  of  Iowa,  l^I-lHOl; 
Cbaooellor,  l^iOO-I^Ol;  Membt^r  Cod>e  Conimieaion  of  Iowa;  Judge  Supreme 
Court  of  Iowa,  UlOl.  Meiiil>er  .Vmi.Ticaik  Bar  Aasociation.  1880.  luwa  Bur  Aa- 
eocintion.  .\mericaa  IliBtoriciil  .Sociotv,  Iiit<^rnational  Law  Association.  Author 
of  tiuatuHMon  Criminnl  Laur  and  Conatilulional  Law;  compiler  of  Selrctfd  Cases 
on  CnrritT*,  And  on  Constitutional  Law;  also  of  Iowa  Di^jt*!,  ttiid  A  Mtotalfd  Code 
of  Jotpa.] 

Any  attempt  to  outline  a  history  of  law  with  the  view  of  presenting 
a  connected  account  of  its  development  as  a  bmnoh  of  human 
knowledge  nuist  be  prct-eded  eonsciouslj'  or  unconsciously   Differ- 
by  sn  elimination  of  allied  or  analogous  matter,  and  by    ^^^im- 
a  (linerenliation  of  law  from  other  sciences.    F'or  the  sub-    inatlon. 
ject  has  intimate  relation  with  every  phase  of  man's  social  activity 
and  intcUe<;lual  development;    with  reli^on,  ethics,  and  morality; 
with  inatitutiuns,  (government,  and  legislation;  with  race  charaet^r- 
istics  and  their  evohitifin;  and  its  records  fomi  an  important  part  of 
the  material  with  wliirli  anthropology  and  ethnology  are  concerned. 
Such  elimination  and  difTot-enliation  are  necessary'  not  only  In  order 
to  determine  the  subject- matter  and  arrive  at  a  definition  i>f  law, 
but  also  in  order  to  sncurc  a  starting-poiut  from  which  itti  develop- 
ment may  bo  traced.     Amoni;  many  primitive  peoplcfi  law  is  not 
clearly  distinguished  from  religion,  and  ita  administra-   Religion 
tion  is  found  to  be  in  the  hands  of  the  priests.    Not  only    •«*  I^w- 
are  legal  proceedlogB  accompanle*!  by  religinua  ceremonies,  hut  tho 
exercise  of  the  judicial  power  is  conceived  to  he  within  the  sco|)o 
of  the  sacerdotal  functions.    In  Rome,  for  instance,  the  interpret- 
ation of  the  law  was  a  (unction  of  the  .Sacerdotal  College,  first  as  a 
fact,  and  later  perhaps  only  as  an  ejnpty  fiction  dovn  to  the  end 
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of  the  Republic,  that  is.  until  about  the  beginning  of  the  Christifto 
era,  when  Augustus  Cse&ar  added  to  his  various  other  offices  that 
o£  Pontifex  Maximus,  and  thus  became  the  supreme  law  inter- 
preter 83  well  AS  the  supreme  law-maker.  It  clearly  appears  that 
the  judicial  functions  of  the  priestly  othce  bad  not  fallen  into  com- 
plete disuse  during  the  third  century  b.  c,  when  the  first  plebeian 
who  attained  to  the  position  of  Pontifex  Maximus  announced  his 
readiness  to  answer  legal  questions  to  all  instead  of  confining  his 
exposition  of  the  law  to  such  actual  cases  as  might  be  brought 
before  him. 

The  primitive  relations  between  religious  ceremonial  observances 
and  legal  proceedings  cannot  be  regarded,  however,  as  purely  acci- 
Morality  dental,  or  as  resulting  alone  from  the  superior  education 
and  Law.  anj  learning  of  the  priests.  There  is,  undoubtedly,  some 
deep-seated  connection  between  the  religious  and  legal  significance 
of  words  which  are  common  to  religion  and  law,  represented  in  our 
language  by  such  words  as  "right"  and  "just"  and  "lawful." 
There  was  the  same  suggestive  relation  between  "fas"  and  "nefaa" 
on  the  one  hand  and  "jus"  and  "lox"  on  the  other  among  the 
Romans.  And  in  perhaps  all  modern  languages  there  is  the  ambigu- 
ity gron-ing  out  of  the  use  of  words  of  the  same  import,  as  "  recht " 
among  the  Germans,  and  "  druit  "  among  the  French,  This  connec- 
tion is  hardly  to  be  explained  as  growing  out  of  Iho  resort  to  the 
supeFBtitioue  or  religious  nature  of  men  for  the  purpose  of  securing 
their  action  in  legal  affairs  according  to  some  other  rule  or  guidance 
than  that  of  self-interest,  prejudice,  or  partisanship.  Such  assistance 
the  law  has  in  ail  ages  sought  in  religion.  Performance  of  contractual 
obligations  w&s  secured  among  primitive  people  by  giving  to  them 
a  religious  sanction.  In  the  Middle  Ages  compurgation  was  a  recog- 
nized method  of  arriving  at  the  truth  in  the  determination  of  legal 
disputes,  and  in  modem  times  we  seek  to  induce  witneaaeB  to  tell 
the  truth  by  the  administration  of  oaths,  and  in  the  same  method 
we  endeavor  to  influence  jurors  and  judges  to  perform  their  duties 
uprightly  and  without  fear  or  favor. 

Ethics  and  morals  remain  associated  with  law  in  modern  con- 
ceptions. Although  it  may  be  conceded  that  the  original  function 
Ethics  re-  *^^  *^^  state  in  regulating  human  actions  which  affect 
coenized  the  relations  of  individuals  to  each  other  is  to  secure  the 
^  *''■  prevalence  of  social  order,  nevertheless  the  general  obli- 
gation to  BO  administer  the  law  as  that  on  the  whole  moral  right  and 
justice  shall  prevail  is  a  conception  too  deeply  seated  to  be  ignored. 
Nor  has  the  general  recognition  of  this  obhgation  ceased  to  have 
legal  ^gnificance.  It  is  a  popular  belief  that  law  was  at  first  ^m- 
ply  morality,  and  that  through  undue  attention  given  to  forms  and 
technicalities  of  procedure  the  two  have  become  widely  separated 
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and  inconsistent  in  their  aims.  The  historical  fact  is  that  technicality 
and  fomiality  have  been  marked  characteristics  of  the  earliest  admin- 
ialration  of  law  among  all  peoples,  and  that  the  tendency  haa  been 
univerBal  bo  to  modify  and  adjust  the  early  technical  procedure  as 
that  right  and  justice  in  a  moral  sense  shall  be  done.  Not  only  through 
legislation,  but  also  by  means  of  fiction  and  the  introduction  of 
equitable  principles,  law  has  been  brouRht  into  a  closer  consonance 
with  morality.  Never  before  have  bad  faith  and  the  resort  to  tech- 
nical legal  rules  for  the  purpose  of  effecting  that  whicli  is  morally 
wrong  been  so  strongly  discountenanced  in  legal  tribunals  them- 
selves ;  and  never  before  have  such  tribunals  been  more  xcalous  so 
to  apply  legal  rules  as  to  secure  results  which  accord  with  ethical 
standards. 

Notwithstanding  the  underlying  connection  in  human  thought 
between  rights  and  duties  of  which  law  takes  cognizance  and  those 
which  are  recognized  in  ethics  and  morality,  it  is  evi-  ^^t 
dent,  nevertheless,  that  until  there'ts  a  clear  and  well-  distinct, 
established  distinction  between  law  and  morality  there  can  be  no 
ascertainable  science  of  jurisprudence.  Until  the  recognised  aim  in 
the  administration  of  law  is  to  apply  rules  which  are  sufHclent  to 
afford  a  reason  for  their  application  without  regard  to  the  ethical 
result  in  any  particular  case,  there  cannot  be  a  science  of  law. 

It  is  also  apparent  that  there  must  be  a  differentiation  between 
administrative  and  legislative  functions  on  the  one  hand  and  judi- 
cial functions  on  the  other  before  there  is  a  science  of    AHminis- 
law  as  distinct  from  a  knowledge  of  the  law.    The  sov-    traiiou 
ereign  or  body  CKcrciaing  the  power  of  sovereignty  may    *'"'  ^** 
still  retain  and  exercise  the  power  to  do  right  in  particular  cases 
and  administer  justice,  but  until  controversies  between  individuals 
which  are  adjudicated  under  the  sovereign  authority  are  decided 
habitually  if  not  universally  by  applying  eatabliahed  and  related 
rules  of  action  and  obligation,  there  can  be  no  science  of  law. 

The  necessity  for  the  interference  of  the  state  in  private  contro- 
versies arises  probably  from  the  obligation  of  the  state  to  maintain 
peace  and  order,  and  perhaps  the  vcrj-  first  occaaon  for  pubUc 
the  exercise  of  that  function  would  be  in  the  suppression  Wrouai. 
of  the  turmoil  and  the  insecurity  existing  where  the  individual  is 
left  to  his  own  powers  and  resources,  or  that  aid  which  his  kindred 
may  feel  bound  by  custom  to  afford  him  in  the  protection  of  his 
supposed  rights.  The  blood-feuds  and  the  violence  incident  to  a 
resort  to  self-help  could  not  be  suppressed  until  some  substitute 
was  afforded.  This  is,  perhaps,  a  sufficient  explanation  of  the 
characteristic  provisions  not  only  in  the  laws  of  early  Teutonic 
races,  but  also  in  the  early  laws  of  other  races,  as  to  the  amount 
to  be  paid  aa  weregeld.  or  under  some  similar  name  by  the  wrong- 
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doer  or  those  responsible  for  his  conduct  to  the  injured  party  or  his 
relatives  fur  acta  of  personal  violence.  The  conception  of  a  public 
wrong  which  the  state  fur  ite  own  interest  should  punit>b  was,  bow- 
ever,  not  lacking  in  the  earliest  social  organizationK,  and  the  modem 
enlargement  of  this  conception  of  the  duty  of  the  individual  to  the 
public  as  a  whole  represented  by  the  »tate  is  an  illustration  of  the 
ever  increasing  complexity  of  social  relations.  But  it  is  evident,  how- 
ever, that  untii  the  guveniing  power,  whaleverit  may  bo,  in  discharg- 
ing the  duty  of  dt^iern lining  contravornea  between  individuals,  and 
redressing  injuricw  to  the  pubhc,  has  come  to  recognize  a  general 
obligation  to  proceed  in  accordance  with  ostabliHbcd  rules,  and  not 
simply  in  the  exercise  of  an  indefinite  power  to  govern,  there  can 
be  no  science  of  law. 

A  distinction  between  the  power  to  make  laws  and  the  power 
to  modify  or  add  to  the  law  is  also  essential  to  a  science  of  law. 
L<«iiIatlon  The  English  school  of  anal.Uical  jurists,  which  is  perhaps 
and  Law.  the  only  distinctively  English  school  of  jurisprudence, 
seems  to  have  ignored  the  difference  between  the  aggregate  body  of 
the  la^vB  and  the  law.  So  long  as  the  law  is  conceived  of  theureticaliy 
as  the  aggregate  of  the  commands  of  a  sovereign  power,  no  necessity 
becomes  apparent  for  the  recognition  of  any  such  difference.  But 
the  practical  distinction  between  the  customan,*  law  and  the  law 
oomposcd  of  conscious  legislation  has  been  appreciated  under  every 
It^al  system  at  an  early  period  in  its  development.  The  science  of 
law  as  distinct  from  the  sciences  of  politics  and  of  government  can, 
however,  have  no  existence  until  the  law  is  recognized  as  something 
quite  es&etiliaily  difTerent  from  the  aggregate  body  of  legislation. 
The  exercise  of  legislative  power  in  the  process  of  modifying  and 
adding  to  the  taw  has  other  motives  and  proceeds  along  other  lines 
than  tho.sn  which  arc  prominent  and  controlling  in  political  and 
govcr[imenlal  science. 

On  the  other  hand  it  is  clear  that  the  mere  existence  of  a  body 
of  customary  law  does  not  connote  a  science  of  law.  While  the 
Customary  administration  of  justice  remains  in  the  hands  of  local 
Law.  magistrates  or  bodies  administering  the  customary  law 

without  further  super^'ision  than  that  resulting  from  the  right  of 
appeal  to  a  central  power,  which  interferes  only  to  prevent  injustice 
in  particular  cases  and  without  applying  any  system  of  rules  and 
principles  t-o  which  the  inferior  and  local  judiciary  is  required  to 
Conform,  there  is  no  system  of  law.  The  Anglo-Saxon  period  in  the 
development  of  the  English  law  furnished  an  apt  example,  and  it 
was  not  until  the  king's  justices  exercised  the  customary  power  of 
administering  u  system  of  law  which  was  regarded  as  the  king's 
law  that  there  came  to  be  a  scientitic  jurisprudence. 

Another  suggestion  seeius  pertinent  here.     The  history  of  law 
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(lly  different  thing  from  the  history  of  a  rule  or  principle  of 
f  a  particular  legal  institution.    It  is  always  very  interesting, 
and  may  often  be  proBtable,  to  trace  backward  the  histor>'    j^^     ^ 
of  a  rule  of  law  or  a  legal  institution  to  its  original  con-    Rules  of 
ception.  or  to  trace  downward  tiie  development  of  the  " 

earliest  oonceptinii  fijmted  of  any  rule  or  institution  to  its  modem 
status.  Id  whichever  method  such  investigation  is  pursued  there  is 
great  danger  that  we  may  mistake  mere  analogies  due  to  similarity 
of  social  oondilions  or  race  characteristics  for  the  derivative  relation 
of  cause  and  effect.  Kven  an  analogj',  however,  if  carefully  ascer- 
tained, may  prove  to  be  interesting  and  instructive.  But  the  history 
of  law  does  not  consist  of  the  history  of  the  various  rules  and  institu- 
tions with  which  jurisprudence  is  ccmcerned. 

Out  of  the  earlinat  conception  of  science  as  the  aggregate  of  human 
knowledge,  and  of  philosophy  as  the  reason  or  ejtplanatioii  of  the 
relation  of  facts  to  each  other,  wore  difTerentiated  branches  Science  of 
of  science,  one  of  which  was  a  knowledge  of  the  law.  and  ^*  ^■''* 
branches  of  philosophy,  one  of  which  wa.**  the  philnsophy  of  the  law; 
and  the  art  of  administering  the  law  wa.s  involved  in  this  science 
and  ihi.s  philosophy.  Legal  facts  taken  into  consideration  in  the 
administration  of  the  law,  generalized  and  arranged  according  to 
some  system  of  supposed  relation  and  explained  by  some  assumed 
reason  for  their  existence,  became  as  thus  arranged  and  explained 
a  branch  of  human  knowledge  which  could  be  designated  by  the 
term  jurisprudence.  That  term  might  be  applied  to  any  aggregation 
of  legal  facts  having  some  relation  to  each  other;  for  instance,  the 
facts  of  one  branch  of  the  law,  such  as  the  taw  of  penions  and  of 
property  rights,  the  law  of  admiralty  or  the  law  of  the  relations  of 
nations  to  each  other;  or  it  might  be  applied  to  a  knowledge  of  all 
the  law  recognised  within  a  state  or  nation  or  race;  or  it  might  be 
applied  to  the  law  gener»lly  conceived  of  as  including  all  ascertainable 
facts  found  to  exist  affecting  the  relations  of  human  beings  to  each 
other  anywhere  so  far  as  they  are  affected  by  or  taken  accoimt  of 
in  the  administ ration  of  the  law,  arranged  according  to  some  system 
and  explained  by  some  philosophy.  The  history  of  the  development 
of  jurisprudence  regarded  as  a  branch  of  general  human  knowledge 
and  not  relates)  to  the  facts  of  a  particular  branch  of  the.  law,  or  a 
particular  system  of  law.  may  properly  bo  spoken  of  as  the  history  of 
law,  or  the  history  of  jurispnidence.  If  iurisprudence  be  described  in 
the  brief  phrase  of  Dr.  Holland  as  "the  formal  science  of  po^wtivn 
law/'  then  the  history  of  jurisprudence  is  the  history  of  the  develop- 
ment of  that  science.  Until  this  science  was  so  far  diffcrnntiated 
from  other  sciences  that  it  could  be  conceived  of  as  a  branch  of 
knowledge  dealing  with  a  group  of  facta  having  an  indepi'mlent 
claesification,and  reasoned  about  as  having  an  independent  existence. 
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there  could  be  no  distinct  history.  This  differentiation  was  only 
aufficiontly  completed  to  permit  of  a  definite  use  of  the  term  ''Bcionce 
of  law"  when  the  rclatbn  of  principles  to  each  other  was  determined 
by  a  body  of  rules  independent  of,  although  not  necessarily  antago* 
niatic  to,  those  recognized  by  religion,  ethics,  and  morals,  enumerated 
and  enunciated  not  arbitrarily  by  some  law-maker,  but  explained 
by  some  rational  process  and  developed  according  to  some  8>'8tem 
of  principles  and  administered  by  some  authority  recognizing  in 
t.heor\',  if  not  in  practice,  the  obligation  to  make  the  result  of  such 
administration  conform  to  rules  and  principles  thug  recognixed. 

In  order  to  fix  the  starting-point  of  the  historj'of  law  as  a  distinct 
science,  it  i«  necessary  to  ascertain  the  first  existence  of  such  a  branch 
Startinf-  of  human  knowledge.  The  unequal  advancement  of  the 
JC^ory'  human  race  accounts  for  the  development  of  an  organized 
of  Law.  social  system  in  which  systematic  jurisprudence  is  recog- 
nized at  an  earlier  stage  in  one  group  than  in  another;  and  by  elim- 
inating from  consideration  those  groups  in  which  there  can  be  said 
as  yet  to  be  no  science  of  jurisprudence  in  a  distinctive  sense  as  the 
term  is  now  employed,  and  noticing  that  those  groups  in  which  such 
science  has  been  achieved  are  so  related  to  each  other  that  the 
juruprudcnce  of  the  one  can  be  assumed  as  having  had  some  influence 
on  thft  others,  it  will  be  found  that  a  history  can  be  written  with 
a  somewhat  definite  starting-point,  and  dealing  with  a  somewhat 
consecutive  and  homogeneous  development. 

There  can  be  little  difficulty  in  eliminating  from  the  field  of  our 
present  view  ell  of  the  8o-ca]le<l  ancient  races  save  (he  Romans. 
The  law  of  the  Hindus  as  ilUiBtrated  by  the  Code  of 
Mann,  the  Hebrew  Scriptures,  and  the  Koran  are  so 
eoKentially  religious  that  they  must  be  excluded  from 
consideration  in  a  discussion  of  the  history  of  the  law.  Tlie  Baby- 
lonians and  the  Eg^'ptians  apj>ear  to  have  had  no  distinctive  judicial 
system  of  administering  the  law.  Even  the  Greeks,  with  all  their 
advancement  in  art  and  philosophy,  had  no  system  of  jurisprudence. 
With  them  the  science  of  law  had  not  yet  been  separated  from  that 
iif  politics  and  government.  But  among  tjie  Romans  the  law  became 
a  branch  of  human  knowledge,  having  for  its  scope  recognized  facts, 
a  reasonably  well-ascertained  arrangement,  and  a  somewhat  distinct 
philosophy,  .^ndsuch  a  conception  of  the  law  thus  originating  among 
them  has  not  been  lost  sight  of  in  the  civilized  world  down  to  the 
present  time.  It  may  liave  been  independently  achieved  among 
other  Western  peoples,  but  the  development  of  the  Roman  civiliz- 
ation reached  the  whole  Western  world  during  the  formative  period, 
and  no  other  system  can  be  discussed  without  considering  the  in- 
fluence of  Roman  civilization  upon  it.  It  is  not  assumed,  on  the 
other  band,  that  the  Roman  civilization  was  spontaneous,  but  what- 
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ever  that  people  did  derive  from  other  sourcea  mme  to  them  before 
there  was  a  ecionce  of  jiiriepniderwe.  If  then  we  can  aswrtain  the 
beginning  of  such  a  science  among  the  Romans,  we  have  a  reaaon- 
ably  convenient  and  satisfactory  starting-point  for  a  history  of  law. 

It  seems  to  be  generally  aasiimeti  that  the  brief  Roman  code 
known  aa  the  Twrlvo  Tables,  prnmiilgatpd  b.  c.  452.  451  (303,  304 
K.V.c),  constitutes  tho  source  and  beginning  of  jnris-    Twelw 
prudence  at  Rome,  and  is  therefore  the  first  monument  in    T«Wet, 
the  history  of  law;  bwt  this  point  isofaiifficient  importance  to  justify 
some  deliberation. 

Such  a  code  as  that  of  the  Twelve  Tables  was  not  a  new  invention 
of  the  Romans.  A  complete  Babylonian  code  promulgated  by 
Hammurabi,  the  si.tth  king  of  the  first  dynasty  of  Babylon- 
Babylon,  who  reigned  about  b.  c.  2250,  and  is  identified  >«n  Code, 
with  the  Amraphel  mentioned  in  the  book  of  Genesis  in  the  Hebrew 
SeriptureB,  has  been  recovered  and  translated,  which  indicates  that  at 
that  time  the  Babylonians  bad  reached  a  stage  of  development  in 
legal  notions  not  greatly  different  from  that  which  existed  among  the 
Romans  at  the  time  the  Twelve  Tables  were  promulgated.  In  two 
respects,  however,  the  primitive  Roman  code  Indicates  conceptions 
more  advanced  than  those  entertained  by  the  Babylon-  Romui 
iang,  the  Egyptians,  or  the  Hindus.  In  the  first  place  it  ^(JJ*^****" 
does  not  purport  to  emanate  from  a  divine  source,  and  In  advanced, 
the  second  place  it  recognizes  the  existence  of  the  rudiments  of  a  dis- 
tinctly judicial  procedure.  In  the  latter  respect  it  is  more  advanced 
than  the  so-called  taws  of  Solon,  the  Athenian  ruler  in  the  seventh 
century  e.  c,  from  which  some  of  its  provisions  are  supposed  to 
have  been  borrowed.  It  may  be  suggested  as  an  interesting  fact  that 
the  Teutonic  codes,  so  called,  which  came  into  form  during  the 
Middle  Ages  and  represented  the  social  system  which  had  previously 
existed  among  these  tribes,  are  not  verj*  different  in  their  subject- 
matter  from  the  Babylonian,  Egjrptian,  and  Hindu  codes.  They 
picture  a  period  of  social  development  when  the  right  of  retaliation 
is  being  superseded  by  a  system  of  money  compensation  to  be  paid 
according  to  a  fixed  scale  for  injuries  to  person  and  property.  There 
are  traces  of  this  notion  found  in  the  Roman  law  of  the  time  of  the 
Twelve  Tables,  but  that  code  suggests  a  social  development  which 
had  gone  at  least  one  8t«p  further  toward  modem  conceptions  of 
personal  and  property  rights, 

The  Twelve  Tables  did  not  indicate,  however,  the  existence 
among  the  Romans  of  some  of  the  essential  features  of 
a  scientific  system  of  law.  Here  was  a  collection  of 
laws,  but  not  a  body  of  law.  Here  was  the  conception 
of  rules  of  conduct  and  obligation  laid  down  on  the 
authority  of  the  stat«,  not  purporting  to  be  derived  from 
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a  divine  source,  but  uo  recognilioii  of  any  cvuuccttun  betn-een' 
the  wiittea  oonunatid  aud  a  piL-existing  body  of  customary  law  to 
wbicli  the  written  law  wau  added.    There  is  lackiug  also  any  con- 
ccptiun  of  law  as  tlie  basb  lot  subeequeiit  development  by  inter- 
prctaLiou  uiid  c.\po&itiou. 

■Within  the  following  three  centuries,  however,  or  at  least  before 
the  end  of  the  Roman  Rpimblit:,  all  of  these  elcmeiita  of  a  system 
Becinaiiis  ^^  '^^'  '''^  ^c^"  addiHl.  llie  law  became  the  subject  of 
of  System  melhndical  discuasion  by  leanied  men  who  made  it  a  spe- 
amooa  ^^^^  study.     It  was  administerod  by  praetors  who  an- 

Romans.  nounecd  in  their  annual  edicts  rules  and  principles  not 
directly  derived  from  the  written  law,  and  which  they  would  observe 
in  their  administration  of  justice  during  their  respective  terras  of 
office.  The  praetor  peregrinus  was  determining  rights  and  obligations 
of  those  not  subject  to  the  civil  law  which  governed  Roman  citizcna, 
assuming  the  existence  of  customs  and  usages  binding  upon  them 
without  any  express  enactment,  and  a  method  of  trial  had  been 
developed  in  which  the  rules  of  law  applicable  to  the  case  were 
expounded  and  a  judicial  determination  of  the  facts  was  secured. 
Whether  we  accept  as  satisfactory  evidence  of  the  existence  of 
scientific  jurisprudence  the  republication  from  year  to  year  by  the 
praetors  in  their  annual  edicts  of  the  substantial  portions  of  the 
edicts  of  their  predecessors,  thus  establishing  the  existence  of  what 
may  not  improperly  be  termed  judge-made  law,  or  their  propounding 
by  formulae  to  the  judex  of  the  question  of  fact  to  be  ascertained  in 
order  to  determine  the  application  in  the  particular  case  of  rules  of 
law  previously  announced  by  a  jurisconsult,  or  the  compilation  by 
Sextus  Aelius  Pactus,  Consul  u.  c.  197,  of  his  Tripartita  enibiMlying 
the  Twelve  Tables,  the  interpretMion  thereof  by  the  Sat^rdotal  Col- 
lege, and  the  forms  of  action  appropriate  for  seeking  legal  remedies, 
as  the  final  evidence  of  the  existence  and  recognition  of  a  syatern 
of  law,  we  shall  bring  the  starting-point  of  such  a  system  within 
the  two  centuries  before  the  Christian  era,  and  probably  within  the 
earlier  of  these  two  renturies. 

It  is  not  within  the  province  of  the  present  diecuesion  to  elaborate 
the  details  of  Roman  jurisprudence,  nor  to  comment  upon  the 
Two  Char-     characterislics  of  property   and   personal   righls   whiel 
■cteristlc&.    were  Pecognized.    But  eoraelhing  ought  to  be  said  of  cer-T 
lain  legal  conceptions  peculiar  to  the  Romans  which  have  profovindly 
influerieed  the  historical  development  of  law  since  their  time.    Of 
thrae,  two  may  be  selected  as  of  special  importance:   first,  that  the 
Roman  law  was  applicable  only  to  Roman  citizens,  and  siwoml ,  that 
therr:  was  a  s^'stem  of  law  described  by  iliem  as  the  law  of  nati 
furnishing  a  philosophical  explanation  for  all  human  laws.    The  twoJ 
conceptions  are  related  apparently  only  in  this,  that  the  recognition 
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of  Ihe  principle  of  personality  rathpr  than  that  of  territoriality  of 
law  led  to  the  discovery  or  investigation  of  the  theory  of  natural 
law. 

By  reason  of  the  conception  of  law  as  personal  and  not  territorial, 
it  was  necewary  for  the  praetor  pemgrlnus  to  seek  some  other 
system  of  law  than  that  applicable  to  Roman  citizens  on  per«oa- 
which  to  base  his  deciMOns  in  controversies  between  for-  *^^- 
eignerv,  that  ia,  persona  who  were  not  Roman  citizens.  For  it  was 
only  a  citizen  who  could  enjoy  the  property  rights,  sustain  the  family 
relatioiu),  enter  into  the  contractual  obligations,  or  avail  himself 
of  the  judicial  procedure  recognized  by  the  law  of  lloine.  This 
theory  of  the  pereonality  of  the  law  cut  a  lar^e  figure  during  the 
raetiieval  age,  and  served  as  a  marked  distinction  between  the 
Roman  system  ami  the  feudal  system.  -  'ITie  distinction  may  be  of 
no  great  significance,  for  the  rule  of  territoriality  is  now  fully  recog- 
nized in  all  ci\'ilized  countries,  not  only  as  to  the  relations  of  individ- 
uals to  each  uther  and  to  the  state  under  any  particular  system  of 
law,  but  also  as  to  the  relations  to  each  other  of  foreign  nations 
and  their  subjects,  hut  it  will  furnish,  an  explanation  for  many 
difficulties  and  peculiarities  developed  in  the  study  of  the  early 
Teutonic  systems. 

The  notion  that  the  praetor  peregrinua  must  administer  somo 
other  system  of  law  than  the  civil  law  of  Rome  led  to  Ike  assumption 
of  the  existence  of  a  body  of  rules  and  principles  which  jtuCen- 
coutd  be  derived  from  the  laws  of  other  peoples,  that  is.  the  **""■ 
jut  gentium.  The  first  conception  was  the  purely  practical  one  that 
the  controversies  between  subjects  of  other  governments  tempo- 
rarily residing  or  transacting  business  in  Rome  ought  to  be  decided 
according  to  the  laws  of  the  governments  to  which  they  were  sub- 
ject. Such  laws  would  be  their  laws  wherever  they  might  be, 
just  as  the  Roman  laws  were  the  laws  of  the  Roman  citizen.  But 
it  would  be  impossible  in  many  cases  between  foreigners  to  &nd 
any  law  applicable  to  both,  and  the  praetor  was  driven  to  administer 
in  such  cases  a  kind  of  general  law.  in  fact,  a  si.'stem  of  equity;  and 
he  did  it  on  the  fictitious  assumption,  especially  with  reference  to 
commercial  transactions,  that  there  was  an  established  system  of  laws 
or  principles  common  to  all  nations.  Nowhere  is  the  capacity  of  the 
Roman  jurist  to  generalize  without  regard  to  facts  and  to  build 
up  a  system  on  mere  philosophical  theory  more  aptly  illustrated 
ihau  in  the  assumption  of  a  jus  gentium.  No  praetor  or  juriseonsult 
or  philosophical  writer  seema  to  have  pretended  to  dLscover  as  a  matter 
of  fact  the  existence  of  any  such  system  of  principles,  nor  indeed 
to  have  made  any  investigation  for  the  purpose  of  determining 
whether  such  a  system  existed  among  or  could  l>c  derived  from 
the  Uws  of  di^erent  nations.    That  the  praetor  peregrinus,  in  fact, 
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administercfi  pure  equity  cannot  be  doubtod.  The  anomaly  of  the 
situation  was  in  liis  pretending  that  he  waa  diBCOvering  and  adminis- 
tering ;iw  gentium. 

From  thn  conception  of  a  jits  gentium  it  was  easy  to  make  the 
pbilosophicoJ  deduction  nf  a  natural  law,  that  is,  a  collection  of 
natural  '^wa  and  principles  which  did  prevail  among  men  living 
Law.  together  in  a  natura)  state  free  from  the  technical  re- 

straints of  the  Roman  law.  And  again,  it  was  an  easy  step  to  assume 
for  the  natural  law  some  moral  obligation,  and  that  all  laws,  even  the 
laws  of  Rome,  ought  to  conform  to  it  as  nearly  as  possible. 

In  this  development  of  the  theoretical  conception  of  a  law  of 
nature  from  the  practical  assumption  of  a  jus  gentium,  the  Roman 
Stoic  Philo-  jfriat  seems  to  have  been  guided  or  at  least  assisted 
«ophy.  by  the  prevalent  Stoic  philosophy  which  originated  in 

Greece  with  Zeno  about  b.  c.  308,  and  was  the  favorite  philosophy 
of  men  of  learning  and  culture  prior  to  the  general  acceptance  of 
the  Christian  religion.  The  fundamental  conception  of  the  Stoic 
seems  to  have  been  that  imderlying  all  facta  and  occurrences  is 
some  reasonable  explanation,  and  that  by  accommodating  himself  to 
the  natural  order  of  things  the  human  being  best  adjusts  himself 
to  his  surroundings,  and  roost  easily  obtains  the  desirable  condition 
of  contentment  and  satisfaction.  That  there  should  be  some  such 
reasonable  order  and  connection  at  the  foundation  of  social  phe- 
nomena, serving  as  a  basia  for  jurisprudence  so  far  as  discoverable, 
is  an  assumption  which  does  not  appear  to  ub  in  modern  times  as 
extravagant;  and  while  the  Stoic  philosophy  as  a  mstter  of  fact 
explains  nothing,  it  does  represent  a  view  which  great  numbers  of 
intelligent  people  still  take  as  to  their  relations  with  nature  and 
their  felloTn-s. 

When  the  theory  of  a  natural  law  as  a  basis  for  a  system  of  juris- 
pnidenre  passed  from  the  phase  of  explanation  to  that  of  obligations. 
Cofut^-  if  started  upon  a   career  that  has  been  accompanied 

quenccs  of  with  many  illogical  and  harmful  views.  To  say  that  the 
tion  of  Ha-  pfisitivp  law  might  to  conform  to  some  so-called  natural 
lural  L«w.  standard  is  revolutionar>*,  for  the  simple  reason  that 
there  is  no  means  of  ascertaining  any  such  standard.  What  is 
naturally  right  must  necessarily  vary  vnth  the  conceptions  enter- 
tained by  each  school  or  faction  or  inrti'vidual.  And  to  say  that  a  law 
or  principle  of  law  Is  wrong  and  should  not  be  obeyed  or  recognized 
because  it  does  not  conform  to  some  such  assumed  standard  is  to 
introduce  the  same  kind  of  confusion  between  law  and  morality 
which  existed  before  there  was  any  differentiation  of  jurisprudence 
from  religion.  As  a  philosophical  assumption  the  law  of  nature  is 
harmless,  for  any  school  or  collection  of  individuals  may  agree  as  they 
see  fit  upon  an  explanation  of  social  phenomena,  though  it  is  a  Uttle 
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'  difficult  tu  perceive  now  the  benefit  even  from  a  philosophical  stand- 
point of  an  assumption  for  which  no  foundation  of  fact  can  be 
aacertained.  But  to  make  such  an  assumption  the  baais  of  cnticistn 
of  or  resistance  to  positive  law  is  to  introduce  difionJer  into  the 
social  system,  a  result  wholly  inconsistent  with  the  spirit  of  the 
Sloic  philosophy. 

Nevertheless,  it  is  in  the  assumption  that  the  civil  law  as  it  was 
finally  developed  at  Rome  is  founded  upon  and  embodies  the  natural 
law,  that  superior  excellence  has  been  claimed  for  it  by    natural 
enthusiastic  students  and  advocates.     There  are  sen-    '^''A^L 
tentious    and    catching    phrases    in    the    InsHtuttn    of   Roman 
Justinian  with  reference  to  law  and  justice  borrowed,    Juriit*. 
of  course,  from  early  writers,  which  have  commended  the  civil  law 
to  those  who  like  to  philosophize  about  jurisprudence.    It  seems  not 
to  have  seriously  occiurcd  to  the  advocates  of  the  superiority  of  the 
civil  law  ayatem  that  it  should  l>e  judged  by  its  practical  results 
rather  than  by  it^  theories,  and  that  the  notions  of  right  and  justice 
which  are  expressed  in  general  phrases  by  the  expounders  of  the 
civil  law  are  so  far  common  human  property  that  they  may  be 
found  tersely  and  cogently  set  forth  by  Hammurabi  or  Confucius 
or  Moses  or  Mohammed. 

The  conception  of  a  jus  gentium  has  been  useful  in  the  develop- 
ment of  the  principles  to  be  applied  in  private  international  law, 
and  the  adaptability  of  the  assumed  natural  law  as  Uses  of  Jus 
furnishing  fundamental  principles  for  the  exposition  of  Genttum. 
public  international  law  has  led  to  a  general  acceptance  in  inter- 
national law.  public  and  private,  of  the  civil  law  as  containing  the 
law  of  nature.  But  it  is  doubtful  if  any  substantially  valuable  por- 
tions of  the  recopnized  international  law  would  have  been  wanting 
had  there  never  been  a  civil  law  system  or  an  assumed  system  of 
natural  law.  Public  international  law  haa  been  developed  like 
any  other  system  out  of  usage,  and  consists  of  the  rules  and  prin- 
ciples in  accordance  with  which  nations  maintain  relations  to  each 
other,  just  as  customarj-  law  is  composed  of  like  rules  and  principles 
in  accordance  with  which  individuals  are  related  to  each  other  in 
iwciety.  It  is  the  general  consensus  as  to  what  such  niles  and  prin- 
ciples ought  to  be  90  far  as  it  has  been  ascertained  and  in  an  in- 
definite way  accepted. 

The  as.sumption  of  a  law  of  nature  has  had  its  most  potent 
influence,  however,  in  politics  rather  than  in  jurisprudence.  It  has 
furnished  arguments  and  justification  for  the  overthrow 
of  tyrannical  and  unjust  governments,  and  has  made 
easy  the  way  for  the  extension  and  practice  of  personal 
liberty.  Conceptions  of  natural  rights  upon  which  gov- 
emmenta  should  not  infringe,  and  of  the  social  compact 
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upon  which  governments  rest,  have  been  potent  forces  in  the  estab- 
lishing of  conHtitutional  I  Imitations ,  written  and  unwritten,  through- 
out the  civilieed  world,  and  in  coinpelHng  arbitrary  guvemmentfi 
to  atlnpt  const! tutioaal  forms  Jn  accordance  with  which  their  powers 
stall  be  exercised.  The  various  declarations  and  bills  of  rigbtet  found 
in  the  constitutional  histury  of  Great  Britain,  the  United  States,  and 
France  since  the  Ix^gintiing  of  the  seventwnth  century  have  con- 
tained unmistakable  traces  of  the  theory  of  the  law  of  nature  as 
embodied  in  the  natural  righta  and  social  compact  aetiumpiiona. 
But  it  may  not  be  out  of  place  to  suggest  that  whi>n  a  fact  is  estab- 
lished, a  theory  to  explain  it  may  easily  be  found,  if  not  in  one  philo- 
sophical conception,  then  in  another,  and  the  development  of  the 
conceptions  cif  individual  freedom  and  that  governing  bodies  exer- 
cise only  a  limited  and  delegated  power  can  be  traced  among  the 
Anglo-Saxons  to  a  time  when  theories  of  natural  rights  and  social 
compact  were  absolutely  unknown,  ft  may  be  seriously  doubted 
by  a  student  of  comparative  constitutional  law  whether  the  history 
of  governments  and  institutions  in  the  Western  world  would  have 
been  substantially  different  had  no  nuch  explanation  as  natural 
rights  and  the  social  compact  been  invented. 

The  Roman  civil  law  at  the  end  of  the  peiiod  of  the  Republic 
consisted  of  legislation  of  various  kinds,  added  to  a  body  of  cue- 
Roman  tomary  low  which  had  attained  some  measure  of  recog- 

cTMe'of  nitlon  by  embodiment  in  the  praetoriaD  edicts,  and 
Republic.  expositions  by  the  jurisconsults  already  speaking 
with  quusi-piiblic  authority,  although  their  designation  as  official 
organs  of  the  state  was  not  made  until  a  later  period,  lliis  was  the 
golden  age  of  the  civil  law,  and  to  the  spirit  which  was  infused  into 
it  during  this  stage  of  its  development  may  be  erediled  the  intel- 
lectual conquest  of  the  civilized  world  when  the  darJvnes8  of  the 
Middle  Ages  was  dispelled  by  (he  dawn  of  the  Renaissance.  But 
(luring  the  twelve  intervening  centuries  the  civil  law  of  Rome  cut 
a  great  (i^rure  in  the  world's  history  as  the  result  of  the  conception, 
first  gpnerally  entertained  during  the  Kmpire,  llial  all  law  is  based 
directly  on  the  authority  of  a  ruler.  And  the  practical  result  of  that 
conception  was  codification. 

The  eodifioation  of  the  Roman  law  under  the  Kniperois  was  *n 
important  step  in  its  history,  and  of  the  greatest  interest  in  con- 
CodUi-  noetion  with  the  general  development  of  jurispnidenee, 

cation.  nn  account  of  the  light  which  it  throws  on  the  nature 

and  effect  of  a  like  process  in  other  systems  of  law.  But  it  is  of 
historical  significance  also  becau.se  it  was  the  Roman  law  in  a  codi- 
fied form  which  was  extended  over  Kuropi"'  and  exercised  an  influence 
on  the  development  of  jiiriapnideiiec  among  the  Teulonie  fM'oples. 

The  process  of  codification  under  the  Empire  was  simple.    The 
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first  necessity  impelling  to  it  was  the  practical  one  of  bringing  to- 
gether   the    fbrnial    edicts,    decrees,  and    constitutionj; 
which  had  been  promulgated  as,  and   constituted   the 
body  of  positive  legislation. 

The  first  compilations  of  this  character  were  made  under  private 
authority  during  the  fourth  century,  and  arc  referred  to  collectively 
88  the  Gregorian  and  Hermogenian  Codes.  But  the  first  E»rly 
'Official  compilation  was  that  of  the  tmperor  Theo-  Examples, 
dosius  II,  who  in  429  .\.v.  established  a  commission  for  the  pre- 
Iparation  of  such  a  compilation,  although  the  work  was  not  actually 
promulgated  until  438  as  the  result  of  the  labors  of  a  new  commission. 
As  compared  with  the  subsequent  compilation  of  the  whole  law  by 
Justinian,  which  is  known  under  the  name  of  the  Corpus  Juris  CivUis, 
the  code  of  Theodosius  was  crude  and  primitive.  There  was  no 
effort  in  its  preparation  to  do  more  than  put  in  authoritative  form 
the  laws  as  distinct  from  the  law.  Nevertheless,  the  Theodosian  Code 
is  of  far  more  signiBcance  as  affecting  the  first  impetus  toward 
systematic  jurisprudence  in  Europe  than  the  Corpus  Juris  CiviKsJor 
upon  it  were  founded  the  so-called  barbarian  codes  of  the  various 
Teutonic  tribes  who  invaded  and  appropriated  to  themselves  not 
only  the  most  of  the  territory  over  which  the  authority  of  the  Western 
Roman  Empire  had  extended,  but  also  to  a  large  measure  the 
civilization  which  had  been  developed  at  Rome. 

The  process  of  codification,  however,  was  carried  much  further. 
The  emperors  in  absorbing,  not  only  the  general  power  of  legislation, 
but  the  whole  of  the  power  of  expounding  and  adminis-    under  the 
sring  the  law,  arrogated  to  themselves  ever>*  function    Empire. 
[of  jurisprudence.     They  consolidated  the  praetorian  edicts  into  one 
perpetual  edict  to  which  the  imperial  sanction  was  imparted,  and 
thus  combined  judge-made  law  with  written  law,  and  they  thereby 
^brought  into  the  civil  law  the  result*  of  the  recognition  of  the  jus 
[gentium  and  the  law  of  nature  which  bad  been  developed  out  of  the 
^exercise  of  jurisdiction  by  the  praetors.     Roman  equity  became 
merged  into  Roman  law,  and  so  jealous  was  the  Imperial  authority 
of  any  infringement  of  its  prerogative  as  the  source  of  law  that 
exposition  was  confined  by  express  command  to  certain  designated 
jurisconsults,  who  alone  were  allowed  to  make  reapotvma  pru(UnHum. 
The  impotence  of  the  sovereign  power  thus  completely  to  shackle 
the  development  of  law  by  means  of  exposition  was  illustrated  in 
this  attempt,  for  some  of  the  most  illustrious  works  of  Roman  juris- 
prudence were  written  by  those  who  never  received  the  Imperial 
authority,  and  the  labors  of  uuofiicial  jurists  have  been  as  fully 
Accepted  in  subsequent  ages  as  constituting  a  part  of  the  Roman 
taw  as  those  of  the  official  jurisconsults. 
The  culmination  of  Roman  codification  was  reached  under  Jus- 
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tintan,  who  as  niler  of  the  Eaat«ni  Empire,  with  hia  capital  at  Con- 
Justinian*s  Btaiitiiiople,  but  also  with  jurisiJiclion  ovpr  the  Westeni 
Codiflca-  Empire,  which  was  for  the  time  being  not  subjeet  tn 
*""■  his  actual  authority,  between  the  years  a.  d.  529  and 

534  caused  to  he  prepared  his  Code  proper,  similar  in  scope  to  that 
of  Theodofiius,  with,  however,  an  attempt  at  mHhodical  arrange- 
ment, and  aim  the  Pandects  or  Digest,  a  compilation  of  the  author^ 
itAtivo  expositions  of  the  law,  and  in  addition  the  Ijutitutai,  an 
elementary  work  expounding  the  theory  and  principles  of  the  law. 
These  works  constitute  together  the  final  historical  monument  of 
the  Roman  civil  law  as  the  judicial  system  of  an  existing  govern- 
ment. They  were  prepared  by  Tribonian  and  his  associates  under 
the  Imperial  command,  hut  Ihcy  embodied  the  results  of  a  develop- 
ment of  law  by  abler  and  more  original  minds. 

By  the  promulgation  of  the  Pandects  Justinian  sought  tn  con- 
vert effectually  that  part  of  the  law  which  did  not  already  rest  on 
Codlfica-  the  Imperial  authority  into  written  law,  and  to  exclude 
DereloD^  the  poaabiUty  of  further  reference  to  other  authority, 
meat.  It  was  forbidden  to  supplement  the  official  text  with 

annotations  or  esplanations,  and  there  was  theoretically  no  room 
left  for  further  development,  save  as  the  Imperial  power  should 
be  formally  exercised  in  making  additions  or  amendments. 

The  theory  that  a  system  of  law  can  thus  finally  be  reduced  to 
authoritative  formal  statement  of  rules  and  principles  which  shall 
Attempt  to  be  applied  to  cases  as  they  arise  in  judicial  tribunals, 
lic»^CL  "  V'ithout  other  assistance  than  that  furnished  by  the 
Final.  interpretation  of  the  text  taken  as  a  whole,  has  been 

a  favorite  one  wherever  the  civil  law  system  has  been  adopted.  In 
the  present  German  Code  it  is  expressly  provided  that  "the  opinions 
of  law  professors  and  the  views  taken  by  prior  judges  shall  not  be  in 
any  way  considered  in  future  decisions";  and  in  the  Codr  Napnlton 
the  judges  are  prohibited  from  pronouncing  general  views  of  law 
in  the  cases  which  are  submitted  to  them;  while  in  Austria  the  con- 
sideration of  general  principles  is  expressly  excluded  by  a  pro- 
vision prohibiting  the  application  of  the  customary  law.  In  fact, 
by  the  civil  law  theory  of  codification,  the  further  development  of 
the  law  is  taken  out  of  the  hands  of  jurists  and  placed  entirely  within 
the  domain  of  political  science.  It  is  needless  to  say  to  any  one 
familiar  with  the  actual  truths  of  modem  law  that  such  n  theory 
cannot  be  worked  out;  for  judges,  even  in  countries  where  there  Is 
a  final  and  complete  codification,  must  inevitably  take  notice  of  the 
prior  decisions  of  the  courts  in  analogous  cases  and  seek  enlighten- 
ment for  the  interpretation  of  the  law  in  the  writings  of  those  learned 
men  who  have  attempted  to  expound  the  principles  and  to  illustrate 
them  by  referaice  to  oases  real  or  hypothetical.    The  fundamental 
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iiffereEC€  in  this  respect  between  the  modern  civil  law  and  the  com- 
mon law  is  not  that  further  development  in  the  former  has  been 
rendered  impoBsible  while  it  contlnueB  in  the  latterj  but  that  in  the 
latter  the  material  for  euch  development  ia  officially  provided  and 
ite  use  distinctly  authorized,  while  in  the  former  there  is  no  recog- 
nized rule  in  accordance  with  which  such  material  may  be  preserved 
or  made  use  of  and  the  results  of  the  development  remain  obscure 
until,  after  the  lapse  of  a  long  period  of  illegitimate  change,  a  com- 
plete revision  of  the  law  and  revolution  in  the  system  of  jurispru-' 
dense  become  necejisary. 

The  Justinian  theor)'  of  codification  is  mure  rational  than  that 
entertained  by  Uentham  and  his  school  in  ii^ngland  in  this,  that 
Justinian  sought  simply  to  embody  in  authoritative  Benthun's 
fonn  the  results  of  the  legislation,  interpretation,  and  School, 
exposition  within  the  entire  field  of  law;  that  is,  he  proposed  to  repre- 
sent in  his  compilations  the  existing  body  of  the  Roman  law;  while 
BeuLbam  proposed  to  substitute  for  the  body  of  the  existing  Euglish 
iMPsagvtem  built  up  from  his  own  individual  conceptions  of  what 
the  law  ought  to  be.  It  is  easy  to  see  that  Beiitham's  theory  was 
wholly  impracticable  and  visionary,  and  that  such  codes  as  he  pro- 
posed could  not  possibly  cover  the  field  of  jurisprudence  or  be 
other  than  disastrous  in  the  practical  administration  of  the  law 
from  the  very  moment  of  their  enactment.  Such  fragmentary  codes 
aa  were  drafted  by  him  are  brief  and  inadequate  condensations  of 
the  branches  of  the  law  which  ho  attempted  to  cover,  with  suoh 
changes  as  in  his  judgment  were  thought  to  be  necessary.  Such  a  con- 
ception of  juriflpnidence  as  a  sjntem  could  have  been  entertained 
only  by  one  unfamiliar  with  it  either  as  an  art  or  a  science. 

Bcntham  and  his  school  greatly  benefited  the  English  law  by 
agitation  for  reforms  which  were  needed  and  which  have  been  ac- 
complished largely  through  the  more  judicious  labors  Reforms 
of  others.  The  theory  of  law  which  he  and  his  successors  o?  r-^f* 
entertained  has  not  in  the  least  affected  the  science  fication. 
of  law  in  England  or  elsewhere.  The  impetus  toward  codification 
which  has  been  so  marked  in  England  and  America  during  the  last 
century  has  resulted  in  an  improved  system  of  judicial  procedure, 
and  in  the  revision  of  the  criminal  law  so  as  to  bring  it  into  harmony 
with  modem  conditions.  It  has  also  resulted  in  reducing  to  more 
concrete  and  homogeneous  form  the  rules  and  principles  applicable 
to  some  other  branches  of  the  law  which  for  practical  utility  have 
been  rendered  more  certain  and  more  easily  ascertainable.  But 
the  practice  acts,  the  criminal  codes,  and  the  codified  laws  of  part- 
nership, sales,  and  commercial  paper  have  furnished  simply  a  new 
starting-point  for  interpretation  and  e.xpoaition.  The  spirit  and 
underlying  conceptions  of  the  law  of  England  continue  as  before. 
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Intotligent  logislatiuo  will  lieaceforth  be  even  more  potent  as  a  facloi 
in  the  dcvolopmeut  of  the  common  law  than  it  iias  been  in  the  past,' 
and  indeed  it  now  constitutes  the  most  suitable  channel  through  which 
substantial  change  may  be  effected.  Bui  jurisprudence  will  never 
be  merged  into  political  science,  and  the  law  as  a  whole  vnll  never 
be  reduced  to  conclusive  written  form  either  in  the  countries  where 
the  civil  law  has  been  accepted,  or  much  less  in  those  which  accept 
the  common  law. 

The  futility  of  any  attempt  at  final  codification  is  illustrated 
by  ilie  subsequent  history  of  the  Justinian  Corpus  Juris.  In  the 
SubscQueot  ^'^^^  it  was  unable  to  secure  full  recognition  as  an  em- 
History  of  bodiment  of  the  Roman  law,  which  had  been  in  a  some- 
Juris  of  what  unacieutific  but  rather  practical  way  compiled  in 
JtutloUii.  the  so-called  Syrian  code  fifty  years  earlier,  and  which 
furnished  the  foundation  for  the  subsequent  legal  systems,  such  as 
they  were,  recognized  in  the  Levant.  Soon  after  the  death  of  Jus- 
tinian his  Corpus  Juris,  translated  into  Greek,  became  the  subject  of 
further  expoBition,  which  with  additional  region  was  embodied  in 
the  Basilica,  compiled  in  the  ninth  century  and  generally  accepted 
as  the  basis  of  the  law  throughout  those  regions  in  which  the  Greek 
branch  of  the  Christian  Church  became  predominant. 

In  the  Western  Roman  Empire  Jus.tinion's  Corpus  Juris  was  form- 
ally promulgated,  but  for  practical  purposes  it  did  not  supersede 
Survival  of  ^'^^  crude  collection  of  the  written  law  already  referred 
TbeodosUn  to  as  the  Theodosian  Code,  and  it  was  not  until  the 
revival  of  learning  in  the  twelfth  century  that  it  exer- 
cised any  marked  influence  on  the  junsprudence  of  Western  Europe. 

The  recovery  of  a  comparatively  complete    manuscript  at  the 
siege  of  Amalii  in  the  year  1335  is  supposed  to  have  inaugurated 
Revival  of     &  ^^^  era  in  the  history  of  law;  but  though  Htackstone's 
Study  of        assumption  that  the  Corpus  Juris  was  then  rediscov-. 
Corpus  ^"^1  (^  popular  error  which  he  accepted  from  learned. 

Juris.  writers  on  the  civil  law)  has  been  generally  discroilited, 

it  nevertheless  remains  true  that  about  this  time  the  study  of  tt 
lioman  civil  law  as  a  distinct  system  was  revivc<l,  and  became  an' 
important  element  in  the  advancement  of  the  jurisprudence  of  the 
Western  world,  and  that  the  Corpus  Juris  furnished  the  basis  of 
this  renewed  stiiciy. 

The  six  conturiee  intervening  between  the  completion  of  final 
Roman  codification  and  the  rt^vival  of  the  study  of  the  Roman 
Effect  of  '^^  ***■  *^®  oes.ts  of  If-aming  In  Eumpe  and  England 
Teutonic  were  filled  with  the  confui^ion  and  disorder  incident  to 
Invasions.  ^^^,  incursions  of  the  Teut-onic  peoples  into  Roman 
lerriiory,  and  no  further  development  of  jurisprudence  can  be  traced. 
But  many  events  happened  during  that  period  which  are  of  great 
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signifieanRc  in  explaining  the  ooiinic  of  the  subsequent  history  of 
the  law  in  the  states  of  Northern  Europe  and  in  Kngland. 

The  chamctoriatic  feature  of  this  period  *a.s  the  promulgation 
from  time  to  time  of  theao-callcd  barbarian  codes.  At  the  beginning 
of  the  sixth  century  and  before  Justinian  had  even  Barbarian 
formulated  his  plans  for  the  codification  of  the  Roman  Codes, 
law,  and  within  less  than  a  cvntury  after  the  completion  of  the 
Thecdoaian  Code,  the  second  Alaric  of  the  western  division  of  the 
Goths,  and  Tbeodoric,  the  great  ruler  and  leader  of  the  easlera 
division,  each  promulgated  eompUations  of  laws  founded  on  the 
Code  of  Tlioodosius.  Theodoric's  compilation  seems  to  have  had  no 
permanent  effect,  for  his  empire  went  to  pieces  soon  after  \m  death, 
leaving  no  pernmnent  results  as  affecting  the  legal  history  of  the 
people  over  whom  he  ruled.  But  the  compitatioD  of  Alaric  under 
the  name  Breviarium  was  for  centuries  the  law-book  for  Western 
Europe.  Later  in  the  sutth  century  some  codes  >vere  compiled  under 
the  rulers  of  other  tribes  who  had  come  within  the  limits  of  the 
Roman  Empire,  the  most  important  of  which  were  the  codes  of  the 
Buigundians  and  the  Lombards. 

In  some  of  these  codes  it  is  expressly  indicated  that  they  were  for 
the  government  of  the  Roman  people,  that  is,  the  subjects  of  the 
RoDUin  Empire  whom  the  invading  barbarian  tribea  Barbarian 
had  subjected  and  were  attempting  to  govern.  The  Roman 
Goths,  for  instance,  or  the  Lombards,  did  not  look  upon  ^'^**- 
themselvea  as  accepting  the  laws  of  the  territory  into  which  they 
came;  but  on  the  contrar}-  they  considered  that  they  brought  their 
own  laws  with  them.  Conceiving  that  these  laws  were  appJicable 
only  to  their  own  people,  their  rulers  attempted  to  make  oompUationa 
of  laws  based  on  those  which  they  found  in  existence  in  the  Roman 
territory  in  accordance  with  which  the  Roman  subjects  should  con- 
tinue to  be  governed.  And  for  this  purpose  they  had  resort  to  the 
Tbeodot^ian  Code,  so  that  it  is  apparent  that  the  barbaric  Roman 
codee  do  not  include  the  body  of  the  Roman  civil  law  as  represented 
by  the  Corpus  Juris,  especially  the  PuTuJerbr  or  Digest,  that  most 
important  part  composed  of  excerpts  from  the  writings  of  jurists. 

But  not  all  of  the  barbarian  codes  are  of  this  character.  A  stage 
in  the  development  of  the  Teutonic  tribes  had  been  reached  similar 
to  that  under  which  the  Twelve  Tables  were  promulgated  Teutonic 
at  Rome,  and  some  of  tlutso  codes  are  simply  the  an-  Coi«- 
nouncement  of  legislation  embodying  or  adding  to  the  customary 
law  of  the  tribe.  Even  the  barbarian  rulers  who  compiled  Roman 
codea  recognized  the  existence  of  the  customary  laws  of  their  tribes 
as  continuing  in  force  for  their  own  people,  and  there  is  little  evidence 
that  this  customary  law  was  to  any  considerable  extent  affected 
for  some  time  by  the  contact  with  the  Romans;  but  inevitably  those 
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tribes  which  became  permauentiy  located  within  the  territory 
which  wa^  fully  uuder  the  dominioa  of  the  Roinan  civilization 
adupted  the  iiiiitilutious,  the  language,  aitd  the  lautt  which  they 
found,  accepting  them  gradually  as  substitutes  for  their  own.  The 
Teutuiiic  iiivabion  therefore  had  httle  perniaueut  effect  on  the  laws 
or  institutions  of  the  peoples  of  Southern  Europe. 

But  in  Northern  Europe  the  gituation  was  nntirely  difTerent. 
The  Salic  Law  which  the  Franks  brought  with  them  into  territory 
which  had  been  only  partially  subjected  to  the  Roman 
civilization  was  wholly  Teutonic  and  showed  slight,  if 
any,  Iracen  of  Roman  influence.  It  remained  the  law  of  France, 
substantially  unaffected  by  the  civil  law.  until  the  study  of  the 
Corpus  Juris  extended  the  knowledge  of  the  Roman  law  into  that 
region. 

In  Germany  there  was  from  the  earliest  time  of  which  we  have 
any  definite  historical  record  a  body  of  customary'  law  represented 
S«ch»en-  ^V  ttiP  Sachsenspiegel  and  Schwabeiispiegel,  first  rc- 
spiecel.  duced  to  written  form  in  the  thirteenth  century,  which 

remained  long  unaffected  by  the  Roman  taw.  And  wholly  Teutonic 
also  in  origin  a.nd  development  waa  the  body  of  the  law  of  the  Anglo- 
Saxons,  the  first  historical  monument  of  which  may  be  said  to  be  the 
Dooms  of  Alfred. 

The  differentiation  which  took  place  between  the  development 
of  Teutonic  civilization  in  t  he  north  of  Europt'  and  a  similar  develup- 
Anslo-  ment   in    England    must   be   largely   attributed   to  the 

Sazons.  fact  that  the  rulera  of  the  Franks  and  other  Teutonic 
tribes  were  attempting  to  extend  and  maintain  their  authority  over 
the  Romanized  people  of  Southern  Europe,  and  in  doing  so  were 
brought  into  closer  contact  with  the  Romans  than  the  Anglo-Saxone 
who  had  gone  into  England  and  there  devoloped  a  civilization  free 
from  extcnial  complications  until  it  had  reached  such  a  stage  that 
it  could  not  be  fundamentally  affected  by  them. 

The  Teutonic  codes,  if  they  may  be  designated  by  a  name  which 
is  misleading,  as  suggesting  a  stage  of  development  which  had  not 
Teutonic  y***  been  reachwl,  that  is,  the  Salie  law.  tlie  Sachsen- 
Codesnot  spicgel.  and  the  la\vs  of  the  Anglo-Saxons  are  made  up 
JurispTu-  largely  of  provisions  a»  to  the  compensation  to  be  paid 
dence.  for  injuries  of  various  kinds  to  person  and  property. 

They  suggest  no  conception  of  aystematie  jurisprudence;  but  they 
show  the  general  prevalence  throughout  Northern  Europe  and  Eng- 
land of  a  condition  of  society  which  culm^inated  in  the  feudal 
system.  Indeed,  they  may  with  some  propriety  be  called  the  feudal 
codes  as  distinct  from  the  Latin  codes. 

The  history  of  modem  jurisprudence  may  be  arranged  under  four 
divi^ona.    Tliat  of  Eastern  Europe,  including  Russia  and  Tuikeyj, 
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in  which  the  Roman  law  as  represented  by  the  Corpus  Juris  of  Jus- 
tinian in  sume  furm  has  remained  the  basis  uf  the  law  to 
the  present  time,  for  even  the  Mohammedans  of  Turkey, 
although  governed  by  the  Koran,  have  found  it  necttisary 
to  accept  fur  juritjtic  purposes  the  corrupt  system  of  Konmu  law 
which  Llicy  found  iu  use  when  they  made  Constantinople  the  centre 
of  the  Turkii^h  Empire;  that  of  Southern  Europe,  where  llie  Roman 
law  has  always  been  the  common  lawof  tlie  people;  that  of  Northern 
Europe,  where  the  Roman  law  has  become  the  basis  of  jurisjirudencc 
by  reason  of  its  introcluction  through  political  assootation  and  thn 
extension  of  the  influence  of  the  Corpus  Juris;  and  that  of  Kngland 
and  all  other  CQuntrics  dominated  by  the  AngloSaxons,  in  which 
has  been  developed  a  Teutonic  system  under  the  name  of  the  common 
law. 

The  extension  of  Anglo-Saxon  domination  and  the  peculiarities 
of  the  system  of  law  which  they  developed  in  England  and  have 
carried  with  them  to  all  parts  of  the  world  over  which  x^o  Great 
they  have  extended  their  power,  are  so  marked  that  STstems. 
the  history  of  modem  jurisprudence  may  properly  be  said  to  be  con- 
cerned with  the  conflict  between  two  rival  judicial  systems.  The 
whole  civilized  world  has  been  divided  between  the  civil  law  of 
the  Romans  and  the  common  law  of  the  Anglo-Saxons. 

The   political    circumstanc'es   surrounding    the   attempt   of  bar- 
barian rulers  to  assume  the  garb  and  authority  of  Roman  emperors 
served  Jn  Northern  Europe  to  put  the  civil  law  and  the   Antagon- 
Teutonic  customarj-  law  into  relations  of  antagonism.    ismtoCiTU 
In  Prussia  the  landrechl  prevailed  as  against  the  civil    Dortbcrn 
law,  while  in  France  the  civil  law  was  victorious.    But    Europe. 
the  ultimate  result  has  been  that  the  entire  scientific  study  of  law 
in  Northern  Europe  has  been  devoted  to  the  civil  law,  which  may 
properly  be  eaiti  to  be  the  basis  of  the  systematic  jurisprudence  of 
every  European  country. 

In  England  there  have  been  suggestions  of  a  aimitar  contest; 
but  so  far  as  there  has  been  any  real  contest  it  has  existed  between 
the  canon  law  and  the  common  law,  the  former  being    j^^  ^^^jj 
assumed  to  !«  an  ftmbodiment  of  the  civil  law,  although   Contest  in 
the  points  in  controversy  between  the  canonists  and  the    ^°^"^  • 
common  law  lawyers  did  not  relate  to  matters  having  reference 
to  the  peculiar  principles  of  the  civil  law.  The  common  law  has  been 
a  receptive  system.  There  never  was  any  contention  on  the  one  hand 
that  the  civil  law  was  of  authority  in  England,  and  consequently 
there  has  been  no  occasion  for  hostility  between  the  (wo  systems.* 
Authors  and  judges  have  been  able  to  appropriate  the  learning  of 
the  civil  law  and  apply  ita  principles  in  new  cases  for  which  they 
seem  to  furnish  a  satisfactory  solution  without  being  charged  with 
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recognuiiig  an  alien  jurisdiction.  The  question  as  to  the  fundamental 
relations  helweeti  the  iwo  ayatems  for  historical  purposea  com'ea  to 
this,  whether  the  citmmun  law  was  developed  into  an  independent 
system  of  jurispnidenctt  influenced,  a«  it  may  have  iyecn  at  some 
stages  of  i1«  history,  hy  the  learning  uf  the  civil  law,  but  on  the 
whole  substantially  indigenous,  or  whether,  on  tho  other  hand, 
there  vm  no  sysiemaiio  juriHpnidenee  in  England  »ave  a^  the  con- 
ception of  gi^nnral  law,  and  the  principles  in  accordance  with  which 
a  syatpm  was  constructed,  were  borrowed  from  civil  law  sources. 

No  citation  of  authority  is  necessary  to  auppfirt  the  proposition 
that  Knglish  jurists  have  almost  universally  denied  any  fimda- 
Common  mental  derivative  connection  lH;lwecn  the  common  law 
■''■y  "f*  and  the  civil  law.  They  are  united  in  the  assertion  that 
from  Civil  the  systematic  jurLspnidenec  in  England  haa  been  de- 
I^"'  velopcd  from  sources  and  impulses  peculiar  to  the  English 

people.  And  the  contention  of  those  who  would  have  us  believe 
that  the  common  law  as  a  sj'stcm  is  fundomentally  an  outgrowth  of 
the  civil  law  resolves  itself  into  a  claim  that  outhors  such  a^  Coke, 
Hale,  and  Blackstone,  who  have  expounded  the  common  law  system 
and  explained  its  development  from  Anglo-Saxon  sources  under 
impulses  peculiar  to  it,  have  been  so  blinded  by  prejudice  and  pro- 
vincialism that  they  have  faile<l  to  sec  or  to  admit  the  tnith. 

Tho  historical  facts  on  which  the  advocates  of  the  claim  of  the 
Historical  civil  law  to  be  the  real  foundation  for  jurisprudence 
Facts.  in  England  real  their  case  may  be  briefly  grouped  as 

follows: 

(1)  The  Roman  law  prevailed  in  England  during  the  period  ante- 
dating the  Anglo-Saxon  invasion  while  Britain  waa  a  provnnce  of 
Roman  '^^  Roman  Empire;  that  is,  from  a.  d.  43  to,  say,  about 

Law  in  the  beginning  of  the  fifth  century  when  the  Roman 
Britain.  legions  were  withdrawn,  and  all  a-s-sertton  of  Roman 
power  in  Britain  was  abandoned.  It  appears  that  during  this  jieriod 
Papinian,  who  afterwards  became  at  Rome  one  of  the  great  com- 
mentators of  the  civil  law.  administerrd  justice  at  York  as  pro- 
vincial praetor.  But  first  it  must  he  suggested  that  the  Corpus  Jwrin 
hod  not  yet  been  compiled,  and  that  Roman  law  had  not  reached 
that  definite  form  which  enabled  it  at  the  close  of  the  Middle  .-^ges 
to  extend  itself  over  Europe  as  the  only  known  body  of  systematic 
law.  Again  it  ia  to  he  remembered  that  in  the  countries  of  Northern 
Europe  which  were  at  the  ftame  time  under  Roman  dominion  the 
civil  law  did  not  become  established  as  the  foundation  of  jurispru- 
dence until  a  much  later  period.  And  finally  and  conclusively,  there 
i.s  not  the  slightest  evidence  that  the  laws  and  institutions  which 
prevailed  among  the  Britons  in  England,  during  the  Roman  occupa- 
tion and  as  a  result  of  that  occupation  had  any  effect  on  the  laws 
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and  institutions  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  invaders.  As  has  already  been 
pointed  out,  the  Teutonic  tribes  recognized  the  personality  as  dis- 
tinct from  the  territoriality  of  the  law,  and  preserved  for  themselves 
the  social  system  brought  from  the  fastnesses  of  Germany.  Until  a 
more  fully  developed  feudal  system  converted  the  customar)'  law  of 
the  people  into  the  civil  law  of  a  given  territory,  Ihe  relations  between 
the  Anglo-Saxon  invaders  and  the  Britons  whom  they  found  in 
possession  of  the  land  was  very  different  from  that  of  the  Goths  or 
Lombards  who  settled  among  the  more  highly  civilized  people  of 
Southern  Europe.  There  is  no  evidence  that  the  Britons  themselves 
had  made  any  substantial  advancement  in  Roman  civilization.  The 
Anglo-Saxons  became  the  dominant  people,  not  only  in  military 
power  but  in  social  organization,  and  it  is  not  reasonable  to  suppose 
that  they  abandoned  their  own  institutions  and  laws  and  adopted 
those  of  a  conquered  race  no  higher  in  the  scale  of  ci\'ilization  than 
they.  What  had  the  Itomanized  Britons  to  offer  which  the  invading 
Saxons  should  desire  to  adopt?  So  far  as  there  is  any  evidence,  the 
Roman  influence  remained  superficial,  and  was  confined  to  a  few 
cities  where  traces  of  Human  occupancy,  as  distinct  from  mere 
raihlor>'  conquest,  are  still  to  be  found.  To  have  adopted  Kom&ii 
iDStitutioiw  would  have  involved  necessarily  the  adoption  to  a 
considerable  extent  of  the  Roman  language,  but  no  one  can  point 
out  any  substantial  traces  of  the  Roman  language  in  the  speech 
of  the  Angkr-Saxons  at  the  earliest  period  of  which  monuments  of  the 
Anglo-Saxon  Bpee>ch  may  be  found.  It  is  easy  to  make  a  catalogue 
of  similarities  between  the  Anglo-Saxon  law  and  the  civil  law  as  to 
particular  and  discoonected  subjects.  But  such  analogies  may  be 
traced  between  any  two  systems  of  law.  TTiose  who  reason  by  means 
of  such  analogies  might  trace  our  jury  system,  for  instance,  to  the 
Mosaic  Code  or  ihe  jurisprudence  of  Egypt  with  an  much  assurance 
as  they  do  to  the  ci^il  law.  Until  some  historical  connection  can  be 
established  between  the  law's  and  institutions  of  the  Anglo-Saxons 
in  England  and  those  of  the  Romanized  Britons,  we  shall  be  justi- 
fied in  accepting  the  belief  that  the  laws  of  the  Anglo-Saxons,  such 
as  they  may  have  been,  were  of  Teutonic  and  not  Roman  origin. 

(2)    During  the  Anglo-Saxon   period,  that  is,  from  (he  time  of 
the  invasion  down  to  the  time  of  the  Norman  Conquest,  the  only_ 
possible  Romanizing  influence  which  could  have  been    DurimAn- 
brought  to    bear  on  the  laws  of  England  were  those    slo-Saxon 
resulting  from  the  introduction  of  Christianity  by  mis-    ""oo. 
siotuiries  from  Rome,  and  the  study  by  leami'd  men  of  continental 
systems  of  law.    Much  ba.s  been  said  of  the  influence  which  bishops 
and  priests  from  Rome  might  have  exerted  on  the  law.  Hut  the  extent 
of  guch  iufluonce  is  a  matter  of  pure  surmise.    So  far  as  the  monu- 
ments of  Anglo-Saxon  law  afford  any  evidence,  there  was  no  Roman- 
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izaticin  fmm  this  soiirce.  The  syelem  of  courts  was  purely  Anglo- 
Saxon,  and  so  waatlie  pnicodure.  The  age  was  not  one  marked  among 
the  KngHsh  or  among  Teutonic  peoples  in  the  northern  part  of  Europe 
by  any  enthiuiaHm  in  the  study  of  jurisprudence.  Krom  Alfred  lo 
Edward  (he  Confessor  the  laws,  so  far  as  we  have  any  evidence  as 
to  what  they  were,  remained  purely  Teutonic.  The  Danish  invasion 
introdueed  no  Roman  eiejncnts,  for  as  yet  the  Dane-s  liad  not  acquired 
Roman  institutions  or  laws.  The  laws  of  Cnut  were  as  purely  Teu- 
tonic as  those  of  Alfred. 

(3)  Tlie  Norman  invamon  was  the  result  of  a  claim  of  William 
the  Conqueror  to  the  throne  of  England  by  inheritance,  and  his 
HormaD  ao-called  conquest  was  simply  the  establishment  by 
Conquest,  force  of  his  right  to  rule  as  an  Kngiish  king.  From  the 
first  he  recognized  the  Anglo-Saxon  laws  and  institutions,  and  re- 
peatedly bound  himself  to  observe  the  laws  of  Edward  the  Confessor. 
The  Normans  introduced  in  its  full  development  the  feudal  system, 
but  that  was  distinctly  Teutonic  and  antagonistic  to  the  soeinl 
system  of  Rome.  The  laws  of  Normandy  are  to  be  discovered  by 
a  study  of  the  various  compilations  of  its  cuatomarj*  laws,  and  such 
study  discovers  institutions  and  conceptions  of  law  purely  Teutonic 
and  almost  exclusively  feudal.  No  one  has  been  able  to  discover  in 
the  various  coutumien  which  were  a  favorite  source  from  which  to 
ascertain  the  early  law  of  England  any  traces  of  HomaniKation. 
The  ABsise  de  Jerusalem  which  the  Crusaders  promulgated  in  the 
East,  and  which  maintained  some  precarious  existence  there  for  a 
considerable  period,  wm  feudal  and  not  Roman.  With  the  Noimaos 
came  the  distinct  conception  of  territoriality,  for  the  feudal  system 
was  territorial  rathfT  than  iwrsnnal.  The  sovereignty  of  the  lord 
was  complete  and  absolute  within  the  limits  of  his  domain,  and 
took  no  account  of  the  principlos  of  the  different  systems  of  law 
applicable  to  people  of  different  natinnalitics, 

(4)  Law  in  England  took  systematic  form  during  the  century 
and  a  half  fmm  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of  Henry  H  to  the  end 
B«iinniiis  of  the  reign  of  J-Jiward  I.  Were  the  form  and  conception 
■tffi^tr^'  of  this  systematic  law  derived  from  the  civil  law?  Around 
inBaalaiKi-  this  question  the  controversy  as  to  the  nature  of  the 
indebtedness  of  the  common  law  to  the  Roman  law  properly  turns. 
If  the  Anglo-Saxon  law  took  sj-stematic  form  independently  of  any 
controlling  influences  from  the  civil  law,  then  it  is  as  much  entitled 
to  be  considered  a  self-dependent  system  as  the  Roman  law,  which, 
although  it  assimilated  to  it^self  foreign  material,  was  in  its  spirit 
and  form  a  development  of  the  Roman  people. 

During  the  reign  of  Henry  11  the  elements  which  had  before 
that  time  been  lacking  to  entitle  the  common  law  of  the  Anglo- 
Saxons  to  be  regarded  as  a  system  of  jurisprudence  were  added  to 
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it.  Previously  tbu  law  had  been  administered  almost  entirely  in 
local  jurisdictions  withuul  any  systematic  super%'isiun.  Systnn 
But  when  the  king  sent  his  justices  into  different  counties  bt^Mwiih 
they  regai*dfd  tliemselvts  as  administering  the  king's  law  Henry  IL 
in  the  king's  imme,  that  is,  as  admjtii&tering  a  national  law.  I'revi- 
oiuly  there  had  bt-eu  no  form  of  judicial  trial,  which  properly  involves 
the  application  of  rules  of  law  previously  conceived  of  to  statements 
of  fact  to  be  ascfirtained  according  to  some  form  of  judicial  investi- 
gation. But  tliat  king  intmdueed  the  various  assizes  by  which  facta 
were  to  be  detorniimxl  in  order  to  ascertain  the  applicability  of  crert&in 
rules  of  feudal  toiiurf.and  thus  laid  the  foundation  for  a  trial  to  the 
country,  that  is,  by  jury,of  cotitrovyrsics  which  otherwis)?  would  have 
been  submitted  for  settloment  by  compurgation  or  orch-al.  From 
the  time  of  Henry  II  the  records  of  judicial  procewlinga  are  pre- 
ser\'ed,  following  a  somewhat  woll-established  form  of  proocilure. 

The  first  English  law-hook,  attributed  to  Glanville  and  entitled 
A  Treatiee  on  the  Laws  and  Custonu  of  the  Kingdom  of  England, 
was  written  and  made  public  at  the  close  of  this  reign, 
that  is,  between  llS?  and  US9.  It  is  immaterial  whether 
the  authorship  of  that  work  be  attributed  to  Glanville,  who  was 
lief  Justice  of  the  King's  Court  near  the  close  of  that  roigu,  or  to 
^Another.  It  is  a  systematic  treatise  purporting  to  state  the  law  of 
England  as  administered  in  the  courts.  It  is  not  a  compilation 
of  fltatutcs,  but  an  exposition  of  a  judicial  system,  written  for  the 
purpose  of  making  the  laws  which  the  courts  administered  known 
to  those  participating  in  such  administration.  There  is  no  reason  to 
■assume  that  the  author  of  this  treatise  was  ignorant  of  [{oman 
>eivil  law.  the  study  of  which,  after  its  revival  in  the  schoufs  at 
Bologna  and  other  seals  of  learning,  had  been  prosecuted  by  stu- 
dents going  abroad,  and  under  Vacarius.  a  civilian  lecturing  at 
Oxford  prior  to  I17I,  and  there  is  abuiuiant  internal  evidence  in 
the  book  itself  of  the  familiarity  of  the  author  with  civil  law  doctrines. 
But  instead  of  pureuing  the  nu'thod  of  the  iTvttituUs  of  Justinian, 
the  author  plunges  at  once  into  an  explanation  of  the  writ*  known  to 
the  Knglish  law,  by  which  pmc^eedings  in  the  Iting'R  Courtis  were 
to  be  commencet:!  and  in  accordance  with  which  the  nature  of  the 
proceedings  in  any  particular  case  was  t.o  be  determined,  without 
paying  any  attention  Ijo  the  natural  law  or  discussing  abstractly 
the  rights  of  persons  or  property;  and  two  thirds  of  the  book  is 
taken  up  with  these  writs,  of  which  it  is  apparent  that  the  author 
had  matlc  an  extensivo  collection.  Now  the  writ  by  which  a  .'^uit 
was  commencet]  in  the  courts  of  the  king,  as  distinct  from  the 
process  by  which  suits  were  instituted  in  the  local  courts,  was  not 
analogous  to  an^ihing  of  which  one  familiar  with  the  civil  law  only 
would  have  knowledge.    If  the  author  of  the  treatise  had  had  in 
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mind  the  purposo  to  expound  the  ciWI  law  as  rccng^iized  in  and 
applicable  to  England,  he  would  naturally  have  selerted  for  expo- 
sitinn  some  features  common  to  the  two  Bystems  from  which  he 
might  have  built  up  a  prcBcntation  of  Kiiglish  law.  On  the  con- 
trary' he  Bclected  a  peculiarity  esaentially  English,  and  Introduced 
that  method  of  explanation  of  the  law  by  means  of  the  nature  and 
form  of  the  writ  in  each  particular  class  of  cases  which  is  so  char- 
acteristic of  the  early  English  system.  It  is  hanily  to  be  believed, 
then,  that  the  system  which  the  author  of  the  so-caUpd  Glanville 
treatise  conceived  of  as  the  English  law  was  in  any  way  dependent 
for  its  form  or  substance  on  the  civil  law,  which  was  then  receiving 
so  much  Bltention  abroad,  and  had  so  recently  been  the  subject  of 
instruction  at  Oxford. 

If  it  be  contended  that  English  jurisprudence  did  not  take  definite 
form  until  during  the  reign  of  Henry  III.  about  seventy  ye-urs  after 
Cilanville,  when  Henry  de  Itracton  WTote  his  great 
work  in  five  books  on  Tfte  Laws  and  (JusUrtM  of  Eng- 
Uijui,  and  that  this  waa  the  first  arrangement  of  the  English  law 
in  a  Byatcmatic  manner,  and  further  that  this  treatise  shows  the 
distinct  recognition  and  acceptance  of  the  forms  and  principles  of 
thp  Ctnjnm  Juris  Civilvi,  it  is  necessary,  in  discussing  the  Ishuq  thus 
raised,  to  make  a  thorough  estimate  of  the  naiun?  of  the  work 
which  Bracton  really  did  in  formulating  the  English  system.  In 
speaking  of  the  laws  of  England  as  distinct  fmm  those  of  other 
countries,  in  that  ihey  aro  not  written  and  are  founded  on  usage 
and  cuBtora,  but  an^  ncvertheleas  entitled  to  the  name  of  laws  be- 
cause they  have  the  force  of  law,  Hracton  says  it  should  be  knowTi 
that  the  nature  of  the  treati(*e  consists  of  "the  facts  and  the  cases 
which  daily  emerge  and  happen  in  the  realm  of  England  that  it 
may  be  known  what  is  the  pmper  action  and  what  is  the  proper 
writ  according  as  the  plaint  shall  be  real  or  personal,  and  what 
acts  are  (hereupon  to  be  completed,  and  what  enmllmcntB  are  to 
be  made  according  to  the  plcofl  and  the  objections,  in  accusing  and 
in  proving,  and  in  defending  and  in  excepting,  and  in  replying  and 
ao  forth."  Proceeding,  then,  with  a  somewhat  philosophical  state- 
ment of  the  nature  of  law  and  definitions  of  jurisprudence,  of 
equity,  and  of  rights,  all  of  which  are  evidently  faahioned  after  the 
exposition  of  the  civil  law  found  in  Asio's  Svmma,  a  treatise  then 
well  known,  and  to  which  the  author  makes  specific  reference,  and 
some  further  theoretical  exposition  of  the  nature  of  rights  in  things 
and  the  method  of  acquiring  them,  he  proceeds  in  his  Third  Book 
ft-ith  a  discussion  of  actions,  still  following  his  civil  law  guide, 
although  adapting  the  matter  to  some  extent  to  common  law  pro- 
cedure. But  !n  the  Second  Treatise  of  the  Third  Book  he  speaks  of 
the  Crown,  and  under  that  head  discusses  the  law  of  crimes,  and 
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for  this  subject  he  apparently  finds  no  puitlancc  in  tlm  civil  law; 
and  in  the  remainder  of  the  work  he  deacribes  with  great  claim  rati  on 
the  varioua  assizes,  the  writ  of  right,  essoins,  warranty,  and  other 
subjects  peculiar  to  the  Knglish  law,  without  any  indehtodnosa,  so 
far  08  can  be  discovereil,  to  the  form  or  substance  of  the  Roman 
civil  law.  And  throughout  all  that  portion  of  tiw  treatise,  which 
consiitutPs  its  major  part,  in  which  ho  purports  to  prfsont  the  law  aa 
administered  in  England,  he  refers  to  the  dccimons  of  the  judges  a« 
the  satisfactory  evidence  of  what  the  law  of  Kngland  is  on  the  points 
discussed,  and  makes  no  pretension  of  resting  upon  the  authority  of 
the  civil  law,  nor  is  there  any  internal  evitlence  of  his  having  done  so. 

In  fact,  Bracton's  treatise  Ls  an  exposition  of  a  distinctive  English 
system  of  jurispnidenee,  prefaced  hy  a  scholar's  disquisition  on  the 
general  nature  of  law  derivo<l  confessedly  from  a  study    ((.t„,e  at 
of  the  Roman  syslcra.    It  seems  to  be  well  established    Br«ctoa*s 
that   Bracton  was  a  cleric,  and  therefore  educated   in    ™*"*- 
the  canon  law,  which  embodied  largely  the  principles  and  methods 
of  the  civil  law,  and  that  on  the  other  hand  Glan\-ille  was  not  a  cleric, 
but  only  a  common  law  judge;  and  perhtips  this  suggestion  as  to  the 
preliminary  education  of  the  two  men  may  explain  the  fact  that 
Bracton  prefaced  his  treatise  with  an  exposition  of  civil  law  learning. 

If  the  law  of  England  as  a  system  of  jurisprudence  was  first  given 
definite  form  by  Bracton,  then  is  that  s>'stem  to  be  fotmd  in  the  first 
portion  of  his  treatise,  confessedly  modeled  after  the  -.^ 
civil  law,  or  In  the  latter  portion,  which  is  devoted  to  the  Law  In 
law  of  Kngland  as  expounded  by  the  judges  and  resting  ^""°°- 
on  their  authority  and  not  on  civil  law  authority  or  learning?  Clearly 
the  latt«r  assumption  is  the  correct  one;  for  when  Hracton  is  sub- 
sequently cited  as  an  authority  on  English  law,  reference  is  made  to 
the  portion  of  the  work  which  purports  to  state  English  law  pure 
and  simple,  and  not  to  the  portion  which  contains  an  exposition 
of  the  general  principles  of  law  derived  from  civilian  sources,  And 
when  a  writer  generally  known  by  the  name  of  Britton  attempted, 
during  the  early  years  of  Edward  I  and  witliin  a  quarter  of  a  century 
after  Bracton's  time,  to  state  the  PInglish  law,  purporting  to  speak 
in  the  name  of  the  King,  while  he  evidently  borrowed  much  of  bts 
material  fn»m  Bracton,  he  ignored  entirely  the  general  exposition  of 
law  and  confined  himself  strictly  to  those  subjects  discussed  in  that 
portion  of  Bracton's  work  professing  to  deal  with  the  English  law  as 
he  found  it;  and  in  this  respect  he  followed  the  method  of  GlanvJUe 
rather  than  that  of  Bracton. 

Much  light  is  thrown  on  Bracton's  sources  of  authority  for  the 
English  law  by  big  voluminous  note-book  recently  trans-    Bractoa's 
lated  and  etlitetl.  in  which  are  set  forth  memoranda  of    Note- 
many  cases  decided  by  the  judges.     These  memoranda        ''^ 
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c-vtdently  fumbhed  the  maUrial  in  the  light  of  which  the  English 
law  waa  expoiuidtid  by  the  author  iu  hia  treatise,  aud  thty  serve 
to  characterize  bractou  as  in  a  proper  sense  the  first  exponent  of 
a  system  of  law  founded  upon  judicial  decliiions  and  thcreconbof 
courts  as  disliiicl  from  the  nature  and  form  of  the  peculiar  writs  by 
which  actions  in  the  English  courts  were  instituted.  From  the  time 
of  EdwEird  1  to  the  present  the  matvhal  re^irted  to  by  judges, 
lawyers,  and  students  consistu  of  doci^ions  in  pnrl.icniar  ca^K«,  pre- 
served  firet  in  the  Year-Books  and  subBequcnlly  in  the  various  series 
of  English  reports,  and  later  made  th(>  subject  r>f  exposition  by  text- 
wxiteni.  The  effort  of  Bracton  to  introduce  a  scientific  system  of 
general  law  by  following  civil  law  exposition,  if  there  was  any  such 
effort,  was  a  complete  failure;  and  after  his  time  judges,  law^'ers, 
authors,  and  students  resorted  to  judicial  decisions  as  found  in  the 
reports,  and  collected  by  Fitzhcrbcrt,  Brooke,  and  other  digesters 
under  heads  having  no  reference  whatever  to  ciWI  law  arrangement, 
but  adapted  strictly  to  the  subjects  under  which  the  distinctively 
English  law  naturally  arranged  itself. 

Blackatonc's  arrangement  of  the  law  under  four  headings,  Rights 
of  Persons,  Rights  of  Things,  Private  Wrongs,,  and  I*ublie  Wronga,  is 
notoriously  unscientific,  but  it  is  based  on  ci\il  law  notions.  The 
fact  is  that  the  classification  of  the  Corpus  Jxtris  CivUis  was  not  the 
result  of  any  scientific  conceptions,  but  was  founded  on  custom, 
which  represent-ed  an  effort  to  reach  an  arrangement  intelligible  and 
convenient.  Our  prusent  classification  of  the  common  law  hae  been 
worked  out  in  the  same  way. 

For  the  present  discussion  it  is  immaterial  to  what  extent  judges 
and  authors  resorted  to  the  civil  law  after  Braeton's  time  to  discover 
Subseoueot  P^n'^'pl^'s  which  might  be  applied  in  the  deeision  of 
Retort  to  cases  not  covered  by  Englieli  proeedurt-.  That  such  re- 
Civil  Law.  |j|j|.^  ^^^  jj^^  espt'cially  in  equity  and  admiralty  courts, 
may  be  fidly  conceded.  But  this  has  little  bearing  on  tlie  proposition 
that  the  common  law  as  a  scientific  system  of  jurisprudence  ia  dis- 
tinctively English  and  does  not  owe  its  fnmi  or  substance  to  any 
learning  derived  fmm  civil  law  sources. 

The  effort  to  make  ut^  of  the  civil  law  in  illustrating  and  expound- 
ing the  common  law  is  apparent  in  both  EnglLsh  and  American 
Citatioaof  treatises  en  branches  of  the  law.  Blackstone  not  infre- 
STcxt*'  qucntly  refcra  to  civil  law  doctrines,  and  Kent  and 
books.  Story  sometimes  make  such  references  at  considerable 

length.  But  the  practice  has  largely  fallen  into  disuse,  for  the 
evident  reason  that  the  decisions  of  the  English  and  American 
courts  furnish  better  illustrations  of  the  principles  which  hove  been 
and  will  be  applied  in  the  decision  of  cases  than  the  Corpus  J-uria 
of  Justinian  or  the  voluminous  expositions  of  the  civil  law  to  be 
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Tuund  Ln  countrira  where  that  s>'ste[n  prevails.  There  haa  been  do 
effort  to  ignore  the  civil  law  or  to  shut  out  any  possible  use  which 
can  be  made  of  il  in  the  exposition  or  development  of  the  English 
ayatem,  but  common  law  tawyere  have  reached  the  practical  con- 
clusion that  tliey  cannot  secure  favorable  consideration  by  common 
law  or  equity  courts  of  arguments  baaed  on  the  rules  of  the  civil 
law,  and  the  judges  have  found  that  they  can  reach  u  more  satia- 
factor>'  solution  of  disputed  questions  of  law  by  considering  the 
analogies  found  in  the  decisions  of  courts  applying  the  principles  of 
the  common  law  9>*8tem  than  by  resorting  to  civil  law  authorities. 

The  indebtedness,  then,  of  the  common  law  t«  the  ci^-il  law  is  not 
for  scientific  form  nor  substantial  content,  but  for  words  and  phrases 
which  have  nffonted  a  convenient  channel  through  which    indebted- 
juristic  ideas  might  be  expressed,  and  for  some  partic-   ^wa  <»* 
ular  rules  applicable  in  the  solution  of  legal  difficulties    to  Civil 
which,  having  arisen  among  Romanized  peoples  on  ac-    ^*W' 
count  of  their  more  advanced  civilization,  gave  occasion  for  the 
announcement  of  principles  which  were  helpful  to  the  common  law 
jurist  in  similar  cases. 

A  comparison  between  the  English  system  of  law  and  the  civil 
law  system  of  the  Northern  European  states  suggests  not  a  greater 
indebtedness  to  the  civil  law  on  the  part  of  the  common  Indebted- 
law,  but  ft  smaller  indebteducas  of  the  Northern  European 
systems.  Glanvillc  expresses  the  essential  distinction 
between  the  laws  of  England  and  those  of  European 
countries  when  he  says  that  the  English  laws,  although 
not  written,  may  be  termed  laws,  for  the  mere  want  of  writing  docs 
not  deprive  them  of  that  character.  And  indeed,  the  resemblance 
of  the  codes  of  France,  Germany,  Austria,  and  Belgium  to  the  Jua- 
tinian  Code  in  matters  of  form  is  a  strong  argument  against  the 
assumption  that  the  systems  of  jurisprudence  of  these  countries  are 
directly  derived  from  the  Roman  system  as  a  fountain-head,  For  the 
science  of  law  is  a  social  science  and  the  result  of  evolution.  As  con- 
ditions change,  so  the  law  must  change,  and  conceptions  familiar 
to  the  people  of  one  century  become  unintelligible  to  their  successors 
of  the  next.  Those  who  expound  the  common  law  take  great  pride 
in  the  continuity  of  the  institutions  and  principles  which  they  find 
recognized  therein  traceable  to  .\nglo-Saxon  or  Norman  sources;  but 
for  practical  purposes  the  decisions  of  the  judges  represented  in  the 
Vear-Books  and  collected  in  Fitzherbert's  Abridgment  are  no  more 
intelligible  to  the  judge  or  lawyer  of  to-day  who  is  properly  concerned 
primarily  with  the  decision  of  cases  now  arising  than  the  opinions 
of  Paul,  Ulpian,  or  ]*apinian  in  the  second  or  third  ccnturj'  of  the 
Christian  era.  Indeed,  the  decisions  found  in  the  Year-Books  are  leas 
intelligible  to  the  modem  laMryer,  for  they  deal  with  crude  facts 
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and  a  procedure  which  is  obsolete,  so  that  the  issues  are  not  to  be 
iinderetotid  without  a  laborious  tracing  of  the  historical  connection 
between  the  law  of  that  time  and  the  law  of  the  present,  while  the 
>i^neralizations  of  the  civilian  writers  have  in  appearance  at  least 
some  force  and  meaning.  A  similar  comparison  may  be  made  be- 
tween the  French  or  German  or  Belgian  codes  and  the  Code  of 
Justinian,  The  subject-matter  is  so  entirely  difTercnt.  and  the  legal 
relations  applicable  to  existing  social  conditions  are  so  dissimilftr, 
that  only  to  a  very  limited  extent  is  the  one  illuminated  by  the  other. 
For  example,  the  law  of  commercial  paper,  which  is  suppased  to 
have  been  incorporated  into  the  English  law  from  civil  law  coun- 
tries by  the  recognitinn  in  Kngland  of  the  custom  of  merchants 
which  ha»l  been  brought  from  continentAl  countries,  wa.s  entirely 
unknown  to  the  lawyer  nf  the  time  of  Justinian.  Inde<K!,  so  rapid, 
as  compared  wifih  the  nourse  of  general  hist-orical  development, 
have  been  the  changes  in  social  conditions  that  the  Cade  Sa-poUon, 
the  latest  typical  cixil  law  code,  promulgated  in  1807,  contains  hut 
a  small  part  of  the  written  law  actually  administered  in  France, 
and  it  has  necessarily  been  supplemented  by  codified  legislation  of 
almost  equal  bulk. 

For  historical  purposes,  therefore,  it  may  properly  be  said  that 
there  are  in  the  civilized  world  two  independent  systems  of  law, 
which  have  had  marked  and  important  relations  to  each  other,  but 
which  have  grown  from  distinct  sources;  and  it  may  not  be  entirely 
foreign  to  the  province  of  an  historical  discussion  to  notice  in  con- 
clusion and  briefly  their  substantial  differences. 

The  most  striking  difference  is  that  which  hna  been  recognized  over 
since  the  earliest  scientific  exposition  of  the  common  law  system, 
Common  *^*'  '*  remains  substantially  a  body  of  unwritten  law, 
Law  not  that  is,  a  body  of  law  not  resting  upon  legislative  author- 
wniten.  jj^.  ^^ile  the  civil  law,  wherever  it  prevails,  has  been 
reduced  to  authoritative  written  form.  In  other  words,  the  common 
law  remains  largely  a  law  of  precedent,  while  the  ei\nl  law  is  one  of 
enactment.  The  former  is  more  easily  adapted  to  changed  conditions, 
the  latter  more  easily  reduced  to  scientific  statement.  The  former 
is  cumbersome  on  account  of  the  immense  mass  of  material  to  which 
resort  mnst  be  had  in  asrertaining  the  rule  which  should  be  applied 
to  a  particular  case;  the  latter  is  uncertain  and  indefinite  because 
of  the  difficulty  in  making  authoritative  exposition  or  interpreting 
statutory  language  as  applied  to  new  conditions.  Even  in  the  field 
of  authoritative  legislation  the  common  law  is  more  adjiistable 
than  the  civil  law  because  of  the  greater  freedom  which  the  courts 
exercise  in  the  interpretation  of  slatutor)'  enactments  additional  to 
or  superseding  the  unwritten  law.  The  simplicity  and  breWty  of 
written  codes  constitute  attractions  for  the  writer  on  jurisprudence 
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not  juatifiect  by  their  results  in  tlie  actual  adnuuist  ration  of  tbe 

Another  marked  diB'erence  between  tbe  two  syatems  is  the  separa- 
tion in  practical  administration  of  the  functions  of  deterniiuing  lh« 
law  and  the  facts  for  the  particular  case.  There  was  a  s*p«ratioo 
eimilar  separation  under  the  civil  law  as  administered  ot  Ques- 
At  Rome,  with  this  difference,  however,  that  the  general  taw  and 
principle  to  be  applied  to  tbe  case  was  determined  ab-  r**!*- 
stractly  beforehand,  and  the  facts  ascertained  afterwards,  wliilc  in 
the  common  law  system  the  principles  are  expounded  only  with 
reference  to  the  particular  facts.  But  in  the  modern  civil  law  prin- 
ciples and  facts  are  usually  determined  in  one  investigation  and 
without  any  definite  distinction  as  between  the  two  processes.  The 
common  law  jury  trial  is  cumbercome,  and  sometimes  unsatisfactory 
by  reason  of  this  separation  of  functions  between  the  jury  and  the 
judge:  but  on  the  whole  the  development  of  the  law  as  a  system  is 
thereby  promoted,  and  there  is  a  practical  advantage  in  placing  the 
judge  with  relation  t^  the  case  in  the  attitude  of  an  arbitrator  of  the 
taw,  superintending  only  the  tietenni nation  of  questions  of  fact.  It 
can  hardly  be  said  that  in  this  respect  cither  G3^tem  possesses  any 
marked  advantage  over  the  other.  Certainly  there  would  be  no 
gain  to  either  system  from  any  attempt  to  introduce  into  it  tbe 
metbo<ls  of  the  other.  Each  has  had  its  historical  growth,  and  each 
htu>  become  a  jiart  of  ihe  social  urgani/aliun  of  the  people  among 
whom  it  prevsils. 

It  may  be  justly  claimed  for  the  cuntmon  law  system  that  it 
represents  more  fully  the  conception  of  law  as   the  outgrowth  of 
social  conditions,  and  resting  for  its  authority  upon  the   Rests  on 
aggregate  social  will.     There  is   fomething  more  than    p5JJ,'|Jf'* 
rhetoiieal    commonplace   in   speaking   of    the   common    Will. 
lawas  thclawof  the  [>eople.  The  civil  law,  on  the  other  Iiand,  ia  pecu- 
liarly the  law  of  a  anvorcign,  whether  that  sovereign  he  a  monarch 
or  a  legislative  body  with  unrestricted  powers. 

It  is  this  last  distinction  which  suggests  a  certain  dramatie 
inlereat  attaching  to  the  contest  lor  supremacy  on  the  American 
continents  between  the  Latin  races  and  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  race  as  affecting  the  hiatorj*  of  law.  The  Spaniards 
planted  the  civil  law  in  the  states  of  South  America  and 
in  Mexico,  where  it  still  remains  the  foundation  of  juris- 
prudence. The  Anglo-Saxons  bmught  the  common  law 
to  the  Atlantic  coast  of  the  continent  of  North  America.  The 
final  supremacy  of  the  conmion  law  in  Canada  and  in  the  other 
portions  of  the  North  .\merican  Continent  east  of  the  Mississippi 
was  determined  by  the  result  of  the  long  conflict  between  the  English 
and  the  French.  But  it  remained  for  the  United  States,  in  the  acqui- 
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sition  of  the  territory  of  the  Louisiana  Purchase,  to  determine  that 
the  common  law  system  should  substantially  prevail  in  that  great 
region.  Those  ambitious  and  adventurous  pioneers  of  Latin  civil- 
ization, La  Salle,  Marquette,  and  JoUet,  blazed  the  way  for  the  civil 
law,  but  the  legitimate  fruits  of  their  struggle  were  not  gathered  by 
the  ciyil  law,  but  on  the  other  hand  were  substantially  denied  to  it 
when  Napoleon  sold  the  Louisiana  Territory  to  the  United  States. 
If  the  common  law  system  is  better  suited  to  the  needs  of  a  free 
people  and  an  advancing  civilization  than  the  civil  law,  which  ob- 
tained its  historical  form  under  an  absolute  empire,  then  it  is  fortunate 
for  humanity,  and  in  particular  for  the  people  of  this  great  Western 
country,  that  in  the  conflict  of  races  supremacy  was  established  for 
the  common  law  by  the  success  of  those  who  inherited  Anglo-Saxon 
institutions  and  established  them  throughout  the  region  between 
the  Mississippi  and  the  Pacific. 
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[IVaUuui  Abbott.  Profra»or  of  Law.  Leland  Stanford  Jr.  UnivetBJty,  since  1894' 
b.  Julv  II,  tH.^4,  Nnrrid^wuck,  Maine.  A.B.  Y&lc;  LL.B.  Bostnu;  ProfeEeoroi 
Law,  Vtuvtaaily  of  Michigan,  1891-92;  ibid.  Northwcetem  UQivemty,  1892-94.] 

DuRiNu  the  three  centuries  prior  to  Lonl  Coke  tho  conniion  law 
of  England  in  eome  way  or  other  gathered  it»etf  ttigother  out  of 
custom  ami  differentiated  itself  frnm  other  legal  j^yi^tt^iim  no  far  as  to 
have  gained  a  name  and  home  —  the  common  law  of  England.  U 
was  the  great  intellectual  achievement  of  a  people  large  enough  and 
strung  enough  to  have  ideas  of  its  own,  and  isolated  and  indi\'idual 
enough  to  develop  those  ideas  in  its  own  M'ay.  In  the  three  centuries 
subsetiuent  to  Lord  Coke  its  child  in  America  has  Uvcd  and  grown 
after  the  manner  of  its  kind,  but  it  has  not  yet  gained  a  new  name, 
although  it  has  a  new  home.  It  ia  the  common  law  of  England  in 
America  —  the  common  law  of  England  plua  those  slow  accreuons 
and  changes  that  were  inevitable  where  a  free  and  expanding  people 
expressed  their  jural  needs.  This  is  also  the  great  intellectual  achieve- 
ment of  the  American  people;  in  the  eighteenth  century  its  one 
intellectual  product,  in  the  nineteenth  century  its  greatest  intel- 
lectual product. 

The  common  law  In  both  countries  in  its  beginning  was  the  ex- 
presBioD  of  a  free  people's  Deeds  and  standards  of  justice,  and  was 
not  essentially  different  in  its  nature  from  their  needs  and  staiidards 
as  expressed  in  art  or  in  literature.  And  the  common  law  being  the 
product  of  a  free  people  is  a  living  institution  poascBsed,  not  only  of 
a  vital  and  conservative,  but  also  of  an  aaaimilativc  and  progressive 
power. 

The  vicissitudes  of  parent  and  child  exemplify  what  such  a  living 
institiition  can  endure.  But  law  as  a  living  institution  is  not  as  stable 
as  living  matter.  A  crose-section  of  a  tree  at  its  base  is  not  essentially 
different  from  one  made  one  hundred  feet  from  its  base.  A  cross- 
section  of  the  common  law  at  one  time  is  not  necessarily  like  one 
made  at  an  earlier  or  later  time.  Its  nature  changes  with  the  national 
views  of  that  on  which  law  rests.  This  in  part  explains  tbe  difficulties 
encountered  in  defining  law.  What  at  one  time  ia  custom  at  another 
time  is  law,  and  yet  each  will  have  a  like  compelling  force. 

Tlie  purpose  of  this  paper  is  to  give  some  account  of  the  funda- 
mental characteriBtica  of  the  common  law  at  two  somewhat  widely 
separated  periods  and  to  contrast  them.  One  period  is  that  of  the 
common  law  in  the  time  of  Lord  Coke,  the  other  the  common  law 
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ia  America  at  the  present  day.  The  periods  are  separated  by  three 
centuries,  or  those  of  the  common  law  in  sixteen  hundred  and  in 
nineteen  hundred.  The  period  with  Lord  Ctike  is  sebeted  because 
during  bis  time  the  juriediction  of  the  common  law  courts  was 
de&ned,  limits  to  the  royal  prerogative  set,  and  chancery  made 
a  court  of  ordinary  jurisdiction  for  equity;  and  because  thijj  ivas  the 
time  of  the  beginning  of  colonization  In  America.  Tlie  common  law 
of  Lord  Coke  was  the  common  law  of  VVinthrop  and  Smith. 

Like  other  forms  of  thought  manifested  in  literature,  the  common 
law  is  the  product  of  influences  that  can  be  discovered  and  whose 
effects  can  be  traced.  These  influences  may  be  called  direct,  if  exer- 
cised by  the  people  or  the  judges,  and  indirect  if  occasioned  by 
forces  operating  on  the  people  or  the  judges.  A  body  of  law  which 
starts  with  the  proposition  that  it  is  the  custom  of  the  people  soon 
arrives  at  the  stage  where  the  solution  of  legal  questions  calls  for  the 
aid  of  either  outside  systems  or  reason.  According  as  the  people  or 
the  legal  profession  applying  this  reason  or  deductions  from  the 
outside  system  have  been  the  more  concerned  in  law-making,  the 
characteristics  of  the  law  have  been  popular  or  technical  and  con- 
servative or  progressive.  It  is  therefore  necessary,  if  we  would  dis- 
cover the  characteristics  of  the  common  law,  to  say  something  of 
the  influences  that  contributed  to  shape  it  prior  to  Lord  Coke;  then 
to  note  its  characteristics  in  his  day;  and  then  to  speak  of  the 
influences  that  operated  in  America  to  infiuence  its  unwritten  law, 
and  to  note  its  chrinicleristics  so  far  as  they  are  diecl<jsed  by  certain 
resemblances  in  the  law  of  the  several  etatea. 

Of  the  external  influences,  the  canon  and  the  civil  law  were  moat 
potent  and  operated  upon  the  common  law  by  way  of  compression 
rather  than  repression.  Appreliensions  of  ihusc  Hysterns  and  con- 
tentions with  them  intensilied  the  loyalty  of  the  Knglish  ptiople  for 
their  own  system.  The  power  of  ilie  advocates  of  the  canon  and 
civil  law  in  the  universities,  comblnefl  willi  the  location  of  the  courts 
at  Westminster,  tended  to  develop  the  schools  of  common  law  in 
the  Inns  of  Court.  The  decline  of  the  local  courts  i^ith  the  growth 
of  courts  at  Westminster  made  them  loss  responsive  to  and  expressive 
of  popular  nce<ls.  and  may  have  impaired  the  popular  regaixl  for  the 
common  law.  How  far  the  oft-quoted  phrase  in  the  Statute  nf  Morton 
justifies  wide  generalization,  it  is  not  easy  to  say.  But  the  influence 
of  the  Inns  of  Court  would  seem  inevitably  to  substitute  a  profes- 
sional for  a  popular  standanl  nf  justice.  The  concentration  in  those 
Inns  of  a  body  of  specialists,  who  for  ycare  dealt  with  problems, 
worked  out  in  moots,  in  the  halls,  and  in  arguments  in  court  imdcr  the 
scholastic  training  of  the  century  before  Lord  Coke,  must  have 
develot>et]  a  body  of  logicians  and  a  legal  system  founded  on  logic. 
In  the  Inns  of  Court,  like  bees  in  a  hive,  the  lawyers  secreted  the  law 
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of  England.  It  was  no  longer  the  custom  of  the  people,  although 
so  dcscrihwl,  but  a  highly  technical  law.  That  the  written  law  and 
the  pleadings  were  expressed  in  Lalhi  or  French  would  also  tend 
to  restrict  its  expression  to  lawyers.  These  influences  would  tend  to 
impair  the  close  relation  of  the  people  to  their  law  that  early  had 
existed.  The  introduction  of  a  technical  prooedure  which  under  the 
hand  of  the  professional  lawyer  would  tend  to  he  an  end  rather  than 
the  means  would  be  misunderstood  by  the  people.  Authorities 
given  in  Parke's  History  of  Chancery  show  considerable  e\'idence  in  the 
statutes  and  in  the  debates  in  Parliament  that  the  common  people 
were  discontentoU  with  the  common  law  and  ita  professors.  But  the 
lawyers  were  calling  their  handiwork  the  perfection  of  reason.  The 
pages  of  Coke  and  Plowden  abound  wiih  cases  that  are  in  no  way 
related  to  the  customs  of  the  people.  As  Professor  Gray  says,  "  With 
a  great  part  of  the  law  the  customs  of  the  people  have  obviously 
hod  nothing  more  to  do  than  have  the  motions  of  the  planets.  TTie 
enormous  mass  of  the  law  of  pleading  and  of  evidence  has  been 
bom  and  bred  within  the  four  walls  of  a  court.  The  community  at 
large,  those  who  make  custom,  know  absolutely  nothing  ahtjut  it. 
So  with  a  great  part  uf  those  legal  rules  which  are  not  plainly  of  an 
ethical  character.  For  instance,  the  rule  in  Shelly's  Case,  is  that  a 
pnxluct  of  the  'common  conscience  of  the  people';  or  the  mle  that 
'dying  without  issue'  means  an  indefinite  failure  of  issue;  or  is  the 
rule  that  a  parol  promise  without  consideration  cannot  be  enforced 
a  spontaneous  evolution  of  the  popular  mind?"  ("  Definitions  and 
Questions  in  Jurisprudence,"  G  Harvard  Law  Review,  21-32,  1S92.) 
It  is  evident,  thtm,  that  the  change  from  popular  to  profcsnional 
factors  occasioned  by  external  pressure  and  internal  development 
have  affected  the  fundamental  characteristics  of  the  common  law. 

In  the  growth  of  the  sovereign  power  and  the  legwlative,  judicial, 
and  ecclesiastical  elements  of  society  each  has  exalted  its  powers  and 
extended  its  frontiers.  There  comes  a  time  when  the  last  meet 
and  tend  to  overlap.  The  controversies  engendered  in  adjusting 
the  powers  and  defining  the  frontiers  have  created  the  larger  part  of 
constitutional  law.  the  province  of  legislation,  and  the  jurisdiction 
of  courts.  The  common  law  was  affected  in  its  scope  by  the  contro- 
vensies  of  its  judges  with  canonists  and  chanceUore.  .\nd  the  content 
of  the  law  was  modified  by  the  struggle  between  the  different  courts 
for  litigants  and  preeminence. 

There  are  two  forces  having  their  source  in  national  traits  which 
contributed  to  shape  English  law;  one  is  the  liking  for  fair  play  and 
the  natural  turn  of  mind  for  litigation  that  is  found  in  the  ICnglish 
people.  By  this  is  meant  something  more  than  a  fancy  for  contention 
and  technicality;  rather  ihe  right  settlement  of  disputes  In  an 
orderly  and  judicial  way.   Perhaps  at  this  day  it  may  be  difficult  to 
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afiGiTti  that  thU  is  a  eauae  or  an  effect  from  Buch  masterful  hands  as 
those  of  Henn'  11.    But  tho  reliance  on  courts  has  tended  to  the  de- 
velopment of  law  and  the  independence  of  the  judge.  It  is  of  this  that 
Licber  says,  "It  is  a  great  element  of  civil  liberty  and  part  of  a  real 
government  of  law  which  in  its  totality  has  been  developed  by  the 
Anglican  tribe  alone.  It  ia  tliia  portion  of  freemen  alone  on  the  face  of 
the  earth  which  enjoys  it  in  its  totality."  (Civ.  Lab.  and  Self-Govt., 
p.  203.)     The  other  is  a  reapect  for  authority  deep-eeated  in  the 
English  people,  a  respect  arising  either  from  position  or  age.    This 
in  part  explains  why  precedents  have  such  a  hold  on  the  courts, 
and  its  lack  is  one  of  the  facts  to  be  noted  in  America.   It  has  been 
Mid  that  the  reliance  on  precedents  is  due  to  an  incapacity  in  the 
English  to  reason  generally.    Commenting  on  the  arguments  in  the 
debates  on  impositions  in   1010,  in  which  we   find  an  early  and 
remarkable  use  of  precedents,  Mr.  Gardner  says,  "The  speakers  on 
both  sides  seemed  to  have  had  a  horror  of  general  reasoning." 
(2  Hist,  of  Eng,  75,)    De  Tocqueville  noted  this  trait  in  Englishmen 
and  its  absence  in  Americans,  and  devotes  a  chapter  to  "Why 
the  .\mericans  show  more  aptitude  and  taste  for  general  ideas  than 
their  forefathers,  the  English. "    (Deni.  in  Am.  vol.  ii,  chap.  3.)    It 
will  be  instructive  to  follow  the  Japanese  in  their  jural  growth  under 
a  French  code  with  their  seeming  natural  capacity  for  generalization, 
but  with  their  present  tendency  to  disregard  precedent  excepting 
for  illiLstration.    (See  address  of  Dr.  Rokuichino  Masujima  before 
N.  Y.  State  Bar  ,^ss'n.  1903.)    The  other  aspect  of  authority  arising 
from  age  is  commented  on  by  Mr.  Gardner  in  connection  with  the 
same  impost  debates,  "  Our  ancestors  did  not  refer  to  precedent.*; 
merely  because  they  were  anxious  to  tread  in  the  steps  of  those 
■who  went  before  them,  but  because  it  was  their  settled  belief  that 
England  had  always  been  well  governed  and  prosperotis.      They 
quoted  a  statute  not  because  it  was  old  but  because  they  knew  that, 
ninety-nine   times  out   of  every   hundred,  their  predecessors  had 
passed  good  laws."  Lord  Ellesmere  in  Calvin's  Case,  quoting  from  the 
Year-Ilooks,  said,  "Our  predecessors  were  as  sage  and  learned  as  we 
be."    In  connection  with  precedent  in  the  time  of  Coke  it  is  to  be 
noted  that  during  the  reign  of  Elizabeth  the  printing-press  was  busy 
reproilucing  Jaw-books.    The  lalwrs  of  Tottell  made  the  Year-liooks 
a  "  profitable  and  popular  literature."    (See  Soule,  "  Year-Book  IJib- 
liography,"  14  Harvard   Law  Review,  563,  504.)    There  were  edi- 
tions of  all  the  treatises,  and  these  with  the  abridgments  opened  up 
the  past  and  ancient  laws  to  the  professional  students  in  the  Inns  m 
a  new  and  forceful  way. 

In  trying  to  describe  the  fundamontal  characteristics  of  the  com- 
mon law  I  appreciate  that  it  will  1m'  difricult  to  say  anything  that 
is  not  trite  or  commonplace.    To  obviate  this  in  part  I  itliall  select 
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a  ease  in  the  time  of  Lord  Coke,  and  with  it  endeavor  to  ilhistrate 
such  characteristics  aa  seem  to  me  fundamertal.  The  case  chosen 
is  Calvin's.  It  was  an  exceptional  case,  interesting  in  itself  and  for 
what  it  discloses  by  inference.  It  also  is  a  convenient  etme  because 
of  Us  Tplation  to  the  .'Vmcrican  colonists,  and  for  its  effect  upon  the 
political  debates  of  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century. 

From  the  meeting  of  the  crowns  of  (Scotland  and  of  England  in 
James  I  arose  the  question  whether  the  post~nati,  or  those  bom  in 
Scotland  after  the  accession  of  James  to  the  crown  of  England,  were 
aliens  in  England.  A  proclamation  of  James  directly  answered  this 
in  the  negative.  Comniiffsionere  of  both  countries  proposed,  to  the 
Parliaments  of  both  countries  that  the  common  law  of  both  nations 
should  be  declared  to  be  that  all  bom  in  either  nation  since  James 
was  king  of  both  were  mutually  naturalized  in  both.  The  House  of 
Lords  and  ten  out  of  twelve  of  the  judges  of  England  supported  this 
view.  But  the  Commons  would  not  assent  to  declare  that  the  com- 
mon law  was  as  proposed.  It  was  therefore  determined  to  bring  the 
question  before  the  courts.  For  this  purpose  land  was  bought  in 
London  in  the  name  of  one  miscalled  Calvin,  an  infant  born  in 
Scotland  since  the  accession  of  Jaracs  to  the  English  throne,  and 
a  suit  was  brought  in  Calvin's  name  in  the  King's  Bench  to  gain 
poesesslon  of  the  free-hold.  And  a  bill  was  brought  in  Chancery  for 
detainer  of  the  title-deeds.  A  demurrer  in  both  cases  raised  the 
question  in  each  case  whether  the  plaintiff  being  an  alien  bom  be 
disabled  to  bring  any  real  or  personal  action  for  land  within  England. 
After  argument  in  the  King's  Bench,  both  cases  were  adjourned 
into  the  Exchequer  Chamber,  and  there  argued  by  counsel  and  all 
the  judges  of  England  and  L«nd  Chancellor  EUesmere.  The  Lord 
Chancellor  and  twelveout  of  the  fourteen  judgesdecided  the  demurrer 
in  favor  of  the  plaintiff  on  the  ground  that,  having  been  born  since 
the  accession  of  James,  he  was  not  an  alien  in  England.* 

The  first  characteristic  illustrated  by  Calvin's  Case  is  that  the 
common  law  deals  with  facts. 

Under  some  systems  a  hypothetical  question  can  be  presented  to 
the  judges.  In  Calvin's  Case  one  might  have  been  framed  generally: 
Is  a  person  bom  in  Scotland  since  James  I  became  King  of  England 
an  alien  in  England?  But  such  a  proceeding  is  not  possible  by  the 
common  law.  It  was  necessary  to  present  to  the  judges  the  facts 
of  a  real  case.  There  must  be  parties  before  the  court  before  it  will 
act.  And  without  them  and  a  specific  question  to  decide,  all  the 
utterances  of  the  court  are  obiter.  Bacon  said  in  his  argument,  "  The 


*  Cftlvin'fl  Cow  in  ivport«l  in  7  R'-p.  4a  (1608).   The ar^iinw^tA  in  commil 
1 16011  in  Miiort-,  n,  79(1;  and  twitli  of  tliea*-,  with  tiip  arguinpnt  of  Hftcon.  Solicit 
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G«nera],  coun^l  fur  Calvin,  in  the  Lxchcqucr  Chamber,  wid  Lord  Oiuncollor 
£llnm<<Ttt'5  ofunion  in  the  Kxchoqu«r  Chamber,  are  in  2  How.  Stat«  Triab, 
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case  U  no  feigned  or  framed  case,  but  a  true  case  between  two 
parties."  Legislation  is  an  endeavor  to  find  an  answer  to  an  inde- 
finite number  of  hypothetical  cases,  llie  courtu  endeavor  to  find  an 
answer  to  a  single  concrete  case  that  has  aiisen  in  the  past.  Thia 
cbaracteristic  of  common  law  htm  the  inconvenience  that  a  point  of 
law  may  long  be  uncertain  fur  lack  of  parties  willing  to  litigate  it.  It 
is  especially  inconvenient  in  .A,inorica,  where  the  constitutionality  of 
a  statute  remains  to  be  determined  until  litigation  arisen.  But  thia 
inconvenienoe  has  not  occasioned  any  change  in  the  theory  of  the 
common  law. 

Dealing  with  facts  alone,  the  common  law  docs  not  judge  of  un- 
expressed thoughts,  theories,  or  opinions.  The  year  before  Calvin's 
Case  was  decided,  Ixird  Coke  wrote,  "The  Lords  of  the  Council  of 
^Aliitchatl  demanded  of  Popham,  Chief  Justice,  and  myself,  upon 
motion  made  by  the  Commons  in  Parliament,  in  what  oaaea  the 
Ordinary  may  examine  any  person  ex  officio  upon  oath ;  and  upon  good 
oonsidcration  and  in  \'icw  of  our  books,  we  answered  to  the  Lords 
of  the  Council  at  another  day  in  the  Council  Chamber,  that  *No 
man  eecleainstical  or  temporal  shall  be  examined  upon  secret  thoughts 
of  his  heart,  or  of  his  secret  opinion;  but  something  ought  to  be 
objected  to  against  him  which  he  hath  spoken  or  done.'"  (Oath 
Ez  Officio,  12  Rep.  2629  (1607). 

A  second  characteristic  of  the  common  law  is  its  adaptability 
within  rigid  limits.  "The  most  distinctively  English  trait  of  our 
medieval  law  ts  its '  formulary  system '  of  actions. "  (2  P.  &  M.  Hist. 
E.  L.  556.)  Lord  Kllesmere  touches  upon  the  elasticity  of  the 
ancient  common  law  where  in  the  case  of  need  a  new  writ  could  be 
framed  in  Chancery  so  that  no  one  need  depart  without  ro-mcdy. 
But  it  was  now  the  "closed  cycle  of  original  suits,  the  catalogue  of 
forms  of  action  to  which  naught  but  statute  could  make  addition." 
(Mait.  I'M.  Bract.  N.  B.  vol.  i,  p.  6.)  "It  were  better  to  live  under  a 
certain  known  law  though  hard  sometimes  in  a  few  cases  than  to  be 
itubjected  to  the  alterable  discretion  of  any  judge,"  said  Chief  Justice 
Popham  in  commendation  of  the  law  of  England  in  his  opinion  before 
the  Lord's  Conunittee.  (2  How.  St.  Tr.  569.)  The  litigant  could 
choose  a  definite  weapon,  but  at  his  peril.  The  judges  were  paaaive 
if  he  erred.  "That  ia  part  of  the  fundamental  methods  of  the  com- 
mon law;  the  party  can  have  the  law's  help  only  by  helping  himself 
first.  On  these  terms  and  not  otherwise  it  ia  open  to  all."  (Sir 
Frederick  Pollock , "  Ex.  of  the  Common  Law,"  14  Col.  Law  Rev.  20.) 
The  courts  did  not  necessarily  initiate  proceedings  even  in  the  case 
of  crimes.  In  legal  controversies  the  choice  of  weapons  was  large, 
and  within  their  limits  the  common  law  could  deal  with  any  matter, 
simple  or  complex,  end  with  any  party,  whether  single  or  many, 
and  could  reduce  all  litigation  to  the  simple  formula,  Command  A 
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thftt  without  delfty  he  render  a  certftin  thing  to  B  or  do  full  right  to  B. 
Calvin's  Case  neatly  illustrates  this  adaptability.  By  a  writ  of  assize 
and  a  demurrer  the  whole  matter  waa  capable  of  consideration  and 
settlement. 

A  third  pharflcteristic  of  the  common  law  19  its  generality.  No  one 
wa.-}  above  the  law,  and  evcrj'  man,  whatever  his  rank,  under  the  same 
circumstances,  was  subject  to  the  same  law  and  in  the  same  courts. 
The  ancient  law  has  been  stated  in  the  thirteenth  century  in  the 
Statute  of  Marlborough  (1207) ;  "  All  persons  as  well  of  high  as  of  low 
estate  shall  receive  justice  in  the  King's  Courts."  Of  this  Coke  8a.>'8 
(2  Inst.  103),  "This  is  the  golden  met-wand  that  the  law  appointetfa 
to  measure  the  cases  of  all  and  singular  persons,  high  and  tow,  to 
have  and  receive  justice  in  the  King's  Courts."  His  added  worclti, 
"For  the  King  hath  distributed  bis  judicial  power  to  several  courts 
of  justic«,  and  courts  of  justice  ought  to  determine  all  causee.  and 
that  all  private  revengvs  bee  avoideti "  tsee  also  4  Inst.  71),  suggest 
Sir  Frederick  Pollock's  generaliKation.  not  wholly  in  point  in  this 
comiection,  but  conveniently  noted  here,  "The  King's  Courls,  at 
the  outset  of  their  career,  came  under  a  rule  which  wo  shall  find  to 
run  through  the  whole  of  our  legal  history  and  never  lo  have  been 
neglected  with  impunity.  It  may  be  expressed  thus:  Extraordinary 
jurisdiction  succeeds  only  by  becoming  ordinary.  By  this  we  mean 
not  only  that  the  judgment  and  remedies  which  were  once  matters 
of  grace  have  become  matters  of  common  right,  but  the  right  must 
be  done  according  to  the  fundamental  ideas  of  English  justice.'* 
(■•  Expansion  of  the  C.  L."  14  Col.  L.  Rev.  17.)  King  James  claimed 
that  he  had  not  delegated  all  his  powers  as  a  law-giver,  lord  Elles- 
mere  argued  that  his  proclamation  controlled  Calvin's  Case,  summariz- 
ing it  as  follows:  "So  now  if  this  question  seems  difficult,  that 
neither  direct  law.  nor  examples,  nor  precedents,  nor  apphcation  of 
like  cases,  nor  discourse  of  reason,  nor  the  grave  opinion  of  the 
learned  and  reverend  judges,  can  resolve  it,  here  iti  a  certain  rule,  how 
both  by  the  civile  law  and  the  ancient  common  lawe  of  England  it 
may  and  ought  to  be  decided;  that  is,  by  a  sentence  of  the  most 
religious,  learned,  and  judicious  King  that  ever  this  kingdom  or 
island  had."  (2  H.  St.  L.  693.)  Lord  Ellesmere  again  argued  on  the 
same  line  two  years  later  in  the  Case  of  Proclamations.   (12  Rep.  74.) 

One  other  point  needs  to  be  referred  to.  James,  the  year  prior 
to  Calvin's  Ca»e.  had  claimed  that  "  the  judges  were  but  the  delegates 
of  the  King,  and  the  King  may  take  what  causes  he  should  please 
to  determine,  from  the  determination  of  the  judges  and  may  deter- 
piine  them  himself."  (12  Rep.  63.)  But  the  common  law  has  settled 
that  the  judges  arc  more  than  delegates,  and  that  power  once  im- 
parted to  them  will  not  return  to  the  King. 

A  fourth  cliaracteristic  of  the  common  law  is  that  the  proceedings 
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in  the  conW^f  Are  public.  In  this  regard  there  van  a  du^inetion  in 
Lord  Coke's  tiniR  between  criminal  and  civil  proceedings.  Of  the 
former  it  may  be  said  that  when  the  colonists  came  to  America 
a  prisoner  was  kept  in  confinement  more  or  less  secret  till  his  trial 
and  could  not  prepare  for  his  defenBC.  He  had  no  counsel  either 
before  or  at  the  trial.  At  the  trial  there  were  no  rules  of  evidence  as 
we  understand  the  expression,  and  the  accused  could  not  call  wit- 
nessefi  in  his  own  behalf.  (1  Stephens's  Hist-  Crim.  Law  of  Eng., 
350.)  But  of  civil  causes,  a^  Lord  Coke  said,  "All  causes  ought  to 
bo  heard,  ordered,  and  determined  before  the  judges  of  the  King's 
Court  openly  in  the  King's  Courts,  whither  all  persons  may  resort, 
and  in  no  chambers  or  other  private  places;  for  the  judges  are  not 
judges  of  chambcni,  but  of  courts,  and  therefore  in  open  court  where 
the  parties'  councell  and  attorneys  attend,  ought  orders,  rules, 
awards,  and  judgements  to  be  made  and  given,  and  not  in  chambers 
and  other  private  places,  where  a  man  may  lose  his  cause,  or  receive 
great  prejudice,  or  delay  in  his  absence  for  want  of  defense.  Nay, 
the  judge  that  ordereth  or  ruleth  a  cause  in  his  chambers,  though 
his  order  or  rule  be  just,  yet  offendeth  he  the  law  because  he  doth  it 
not  in  court."  (2  Inst.  103.) 

It  is  not  merely  for  the  public  good  that  the  English  secured  a  pub- 
lic trial  for  civil  and  criminaJ  causes,  inestimable  as  is  this  feature  of 
the  common  law.  But  all  procee<Iings  must  be  open;  in  some  cases 
they  are  too  open.  But  the  general  advantage  outweighs  this  defect. 
But  there  is  another  aspect  to  this  subject,  namely  the  educative.  The 
educational  advantage  to  the  public  I  consider  trifling  in  civil  cases. 
But  the  educational  advantage  to  the  bar  and  to  students  is  welt 
stated  by  Coke.  "  It  is  one  amongst  others  of  the  great  honours  of  the 
common  law  that  cases  of  great  difficulty  are  never  adjudged  or 
resolved  in  tenebris  or  sub  siUntio  etippressis  ralionibiu;  but  in  open 
court  and  there  upon  solemn  and  elaborate  arguments,  by  coiuiael 
learned  of  either  party;  and  after  that  at  the  bench  by  the  judges, 
where  they  argue  seriatim  upon  certain  days  openly  and  purposely 
fixed,  declaring  at  large  the  authorities,  reasons,  and  causes  of  their 
judgments  and  nsKilutions  in  ever}'  such  particular  case  (habet  envn 
Tucno  quid  energiac  viva  vox);  a  reverend  and  honorable  proceeding 
in  law,  a  grateful  satisfaction  to  the  parties,  and  a  great  instruction 
and  direction  to  the  attentive  and  studious  hearers."  (0  Ilep.  Pref. 
p.  38.) 

A  fifth  characteristic  of  the  common  law  is  that  in  deciding  ques- 
tions of  law  the  judges  are  controlled  by  statute;  in  the  absence  of 
statute,  by  precedents  or  custom;  and  in  the  absence  of  both,  or 
if  the  precedents  conflict,  by  their  own  reason.  No  reported  case 
up  to  this  time  so  fully  discusses  this  proposition  as  Calvin's  Case;  no 
more  novel  case  could  be  devised.    "Tlie  case  is  rare  and  new,"  said 
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Lord  Ellesmerc.  It  was  a<lmitt«I  on  nit  hands  that  it  was  a  casp  of 
first  imprfssioTi.  Lord  Cokp  spoke  of  it  as  bnng  "'Siicli  a  one  as  the 
eye  of  the  law,  onr  books  and  book  cases,  never  saw;  as  the  ears  of 
our  law  (our  reporters)  never  heard  of;  nor  the  mouth  of  the  law. 
for  judex  eat  lex  laqucnn,  the  judges,  our  forefathers  of  the  law  never 
tasted;  I  say  such  a  one  as  the  storaach  of  the  Jaw,  our  exquisite 
and  perfect  records  of  pleadings,  entries,  and  judgments,  never 
digestetl."    (7  Ilep.  4a.) 

It  will  be  instructive  to  examine  Calvin's  Case  with  reference  to 
two  points,  one.  its  treatment  of  the  law  of  nature,  the  other  the 
source  to  which  law^'ers  in  the  time  of  Coke  could  look  for  a  standard 
of  justice  in  the  absence  of  precedent. 

In  committee  in  the  House  of  Commons  Sir  Edwin  Sandes  showed 
that  this  case  was  proper  to  be  consorted  with  the  law  of  nations 
which  is  called  "  jits  grntivm  *';  for  there  being  no  precedent  for  it  in 
the  law  "lez  deficit"  and  "deficiente  conaueiudine  reeurratur  ad  ra- 
Honem  naturaiem  "  and  "  deficiente  lege  recurritur  ad  consuetudinem," 
which  ra(w  nadira/u  is  the  lawof  nations, called  jtisjwih'ii*".  (Moore, 
790;  S.  C.  2  How.  St.  Tr.  503.) 

By  "ratio  naturalis"  Sir  Edwin  meant  natural  law,  using  the  term 
to  signify  '■  common  sense"  as  explained  by  Mr,  Brice.  (Essays  in 
Juris,  p.  587.)  In  the  argument  in  E.\chequer  Chamber,  Bacon, 
Solicitor-General,  said  that  the  common  law  was  founded  on  and 
favored  by  the  law  of  nature;  that  all  civil  laws  are  to  be  taken 
strictly  where  they  abridge  the  law  of  nature;  and  that  as  by  the 
law  of  nature  all  men  are  naturalized  one  toward  the  other,  the 
presumption  was  that  Calvin  by  the  law  of  nature  was  not  an  alien 
in  England.  Bacon  uses  the  term  law  of  nature  in  the  sense  of 
natural  or  physical  law  and  not  in  the  sense  used  by  Sandea. 

The  Lord  Chancellor  evidently  had  heard  the  argument  of  Sondes, 
for  he  says,  "It  is  truly  saide  by  a  learned  gentleman  of  the  lower 
house,  'deficiente  legt:  rfcurrendum  est  consuetudinem  deftdente  con- 
$uetudin<  recurrendvm  ad  rationem,'"  (2  How.  St.  Tr.  672.)  But 
Lord  Etlesmere's  conclusion  is  that  the  reason  to  which  one  finally 
must  resort  is  not  "  the  collective  reason  of  civilized  mankind,"  but 
that  found  only  in  those  having  four  special  qualities;  namely,  age, 
learning,  experience,  and  authority  to  speak.  (2  How.  St-  Tr.  086.) 
Lord  Ellesmere  has  departed  now  from  the  theory-  of  the  law  of 
nature  of  Sandes  to  that  theory  which  treats  natural  reason  as  reason 
of  the  expert.  Lord  Coke  disapproved  of  the  proposition  of  Sandes 
which  he  put  in  the  form  that,  for  want  of  written  law  and  of  pre- 
cedent, we  are  driven  to  reason,  commenting  upon  it  as  follows:  "  If 
the  said  imaginative  rule  be  rightly  and  legally  understood,  it  may 
stand  for  Truth;  for  if  you  intend  ratio  for  the  legal  and  profound 
re&aoD  of  such  as  by  diligent  study  and  long  experience  and  obsen-a- 
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tion  arc  so  learned  in  tbe  law  of  this  Realm,  as  oui  0}  the  reawn  0} 
the  sarnf,  ibey  can  rule  the  case  m  queetiuu,  in  that  8«u£e,  the  rulu 
is  true;  but  if  it  be  ioteiided  of  tbe  reason  of  the  wiseet  man  that 
profe&seth  not  the  law  of  England  (then  I  eay)  the  rule  is  absuixl  aud 
dangerous."  {7  Rep,  lya.)  Not  even  the  King,  the  source  of  jusLicc, 
could  decide  by  his  reason,  as  Lord  Coke  had  told  James  the  year 
before,  for  "  His  Majesty  was  not  learned  in  the  Laws  of  bis  Realm 
of  England,  and  causes  which  concern  the  life,  or  inheritance,  or  goods, 
or  fortune  of  his  subject  are  not  to  be  decided  by  natural  reason, 
but  by  the  artiflciul  reason  and  judgment  of  law,  which  act  is  an  act 
which  requires  long  study  and  cxpericDce,  before  that  a  man  can 
attain  to  the  cognizance  of  It."  (12  Rep.  65.)  And  even  the  learned 
in  tbe  law,  in  Lord  Coke's  opinion,  could  not  decide  difficult  case* 
without  argument  in  open  court,  "where  Almighty  God  openeth  and 
enlargeth  the  understanding  of  the  desirous  of  justice  and  right." 
(Itep.  Pref.  p.  37.) 

These  extracts  show  the  ambiguity  in  tbe  use  of  the  term  law  of 
nature  and  that  even  the  judges  were  uncertain  whether  they  could 
find  assistance  in  the  law  of  nature  or  reason  and  what  tbe  meaning 
of  reason  was.  Coke's  theory  ts  that  in  tbe  al^eence  of  precedent,  the 
standard  of  justice,  as  in  art,  when  it  has  become  dev«lo|)ed,  becomes 
that  of  the  expert.  Tliis  tends  to  fix  an  arbitrary  standard  and  to 
prevent  progress  or  (iexibility.  As  I'rofessor  Gmy  truly  says,  "Thus 
to  Umit  jurisprudence  is  to  take  from  it  its  chief  glory.  The  supposed 
immutabiUty  of  its  principles  was  what  once  gave  it  its  dignity  and 
charm;  to-day  it  owes  them  rather  to  its  posuibilities  aud  prospect 
of  boundless  development."  (''Gen.  Definitions  in  Jurisprudent," 
6  Han'.  Law  Rev.  21.  28.) 

There  ia  another  principle  in  Calvin's  Case,  namely,  that  the  use 
of  precedent  hail  become  established  iu  Coke's  day,  although  the 
number  of  precedents  cited  in  that  case  should  be  taken  as  excep- 
tional rather  than  as  illustrating  the  normal  practice.  Judges  in  the 
time  of  Coke  were  accustomed  to  cite  authorities  by  way  of  "orna- 
menting discourse"  as  well  as  by  way  of  authority,  and  in  CalWn's 
Case  they  seem  to  compete  in  displaying  general  as  well  as  pro- 
fessional  erudition.  In  Moore's  report  of  the  proceedings  in  Parba- 
ment,  he  cites  Statutes,  Year-Books,  Fleta,  Littleton,  and  Dyer.  In 
Bacon's  argument,  besides  these,  he  refers  to  Coke's  Reports,  Plow- 
den,  Bracton,  Fitzherbert,  Stamford,  Psalms,  Genesis,  Aristotle,  and 
Xenophon.  Lord  Elleemore,  besides  referring  to  the  foregoing,  oitca 
the  Register,  Glanvil.  Brittan,  Lambard,  Illackwood,  Ilingham,  the 
Civil  Law,  Ulpian,  Tertullian,  St.  Augustine.  Thomas  Aqmnas,  St. 
Bernard,  St.  Gregory,  EBekiel,  Esnias,  St.  John,  St.  I'aul,  Proverbs, 
Luoretiua,  Horace,  Li^T,  and  Cicero.  Coke  refen;  to  authorities  more 
than  two  hundred  and  fifty  times,  and  besides  most  of  the  foregoing 
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voiichps  the  laws  of  Edwftrd  T  and  of  William  II,  Rolls  of  Court 
and  of  rarliamont,  liook  of  Entries,  Skeene,  Bacon,  Law  of  Nature, 
Brokc's  Abridgment,  Doctor  and  Student,  Virgil,  Tully,  Romane, 
and  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles.  An  int-croating  picture  is  suggested 
where  in  his  report  he  saya,  "and  Coke,  Chief  Justice  of  the  Court 
of  Common  Pleaii,  cited  a  ruled  case  out  of  Hlngham's  report, 
tempore  E.  1,  which  in  his  argument  he  showed  in  court  written  in 
parchment  in  the  ancient  hand  of  that  time  "  (7  Rep.  9b),  "which 
afterwards  the  Ix>rd  Chancellor  and  the  Chief  Justice  of  the  King's 
Bench,  having  copies  of  the  said  ancient  report,  flfTirmed  in  their 
arguments."  (7  Rep.  10a.)  Authenticity  of  report  counted  as  part 
of  its  authority.  And  again  where  he  says  "and  so  it  was  in  Ferkin 
Warbeck's  Case  —  and  this  appeareth  in  the  book  of  Griffith,  At- 
torney General,  by  an  extract  out  of  the  book  of  Hobarl,  Attorney 
General  to  King  Henry  7.'*   (7  Rep.  6b.) 

A  sixth  chftrflcteristic  of  the  common  law  is  seen  in  its  judgments 
when  contrasted  with  legislation  proper. 

Hie  judgment  in  CaU-in's  Case  in  the  Exchequer  Chamber  was 
that  the  plea  of  alienage  was  not  sufficient  in  law  to  bar  the  plaintiff, 
and  that  defendant  further  answer.  This  judgment  by  indirection 
had  all  the  effect  of  an  act  of  Parliament,  naturalizing  all  the  post- 
nati  of  Scotland.  If  any  other  poat-natus  had  brought  a  similar 
action,  the  Court  of  King's  Bench  would  have  follciwed  Calvin's 
Case,  and  so  on  indeBnitely.  The  same  result  followed  as  would  have 
been  accomplished  if  Parliament  had  enacted  the  pmp-jsed  bill 
naturalizing  the  jyo.il-nali. 

It  remains  to  contrast  judgments  in  common  law  with  legislation 
proper  in  the  time  of  Lord  Coke.  Legislation  then  was  not  strictly  eon- 
fined  to  the  liing  and  I'arliament.  Other  competitors  wtre  Ihe  King 
in  Council,  Resolutions  of  either  House  of  Parliament,  Electors 
of  Parliament  by  vote,  and  the  law  courts  themselves.  (See  Dicey, 
Constitution,  pp.  48-68.)  This  in  part  explains  the  absence  from  the 
Statutes  of  tlic  Realm  of  much  of  that  general  legislation  which 
afterwards  made  acts  of  Parliament  so  voluminous.  But  speaking 
of  Parliament  by  way  of  contrast  with  the  courts,  the  former  was 
composed  of  representatives  interested  in  the  subject-matter  of 
legislation.  The  courts  were  operated  by  officers  who  were  disin- 
terested and  impartial.  Representatives  in  Pariiament  were  chosen 
from  tbe  country  at  large.  The  "properties  a  Pariiament  man  should 
have,"  as  given  by  Coke,  show  the  difference  in  theory  between  legis- 
lative function  in  his  day  and  in  modem  times.  lie  should  be,  Lord 
Coke  saya,  without  malice,  rancor,  heat,  or  envy;  he  should  be  con- 
stant, innexiblc,  and  not  to  be  bowed  or  tiuned  from  the  right  either 
for  fear,  reward,  or  favor,  nor  in  judgment  respect  any  person;  and, 
third,  of   a  ripe  memory,  that  they  remembering  perils  passed* 
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might  prnvent  dangers  to  come,  as  in  the  roll  of  Parliamont  appoar- 
eth.  (4  Inst.  3.)  The  legislator  then  was  a  man  of  courage  rather 
than  general  training.  But  the  judges  were  eelected  from  a  body 
of  professional  men  and  were  experts.  No  person  or  body  had  the 
right  to  override  or  set  aaide  an  Act  of  Parliament  (Dicey,  Law 
of  the  Constitution,  p.  38),  unless  within  the  liniitation  suggested  by 
Lord  Coke  (Dr.  Bonham'a  Case.  8  Rep.  107a,  l!8a.— 1G09),  which 
does  not  seem  to  have  been  acted  upon.  However,  there  is  apparent 
the  game  distrust  hy  judges  of  popular  legislation  and  reformation 
of  the  common  Jaw  that  is  seen  throughout  the  reporta  down  to 
modem  times.  As  Coke  frequently  said,  it  is  a  rule  of  policy  and  law 
that  change  of  the  law  is  to  be  avoided.  (4  Rep.  Prcf.  p.  9.)  If 
Calvin's  Case  represented  the  theory  of  the  time,  the  legislative 
function  of  the  court  practically  was  quite  equivalent  to  that  of  Par- 
liament. Commons  had  refused  t«  enact  a  general  law,  but  the 
judgment  in  the  King's  Bench,  with  the  approbation  of  the  King, 
seemingly  accomplished  the  same  result. 

Turning  now  to  the  colonists,  we  find  certain  reasons  why  the 
common  law  should  have  continued  its  course  unimpaired,  and  others) 
that  tended  to  modify  it.  Whatever  may  have  been  the  theory  in 
1600  as  to  the  law  the  colonists  took  with  them  to  New  England, 
probably  the  provisions  in  the  Charter  of  Virginia  of  1606  were  in- 
serted as  a  result  of  a  disetission  as  to  the  naturalization  of  foreign- 
bom  subjects,  by  Lord  Coke,  who  was  then  .Attorney-General ,  and  it 
is  thought  drafted  the  charter.  The  provision  therein  whereby  James 
conferred  "all  liberties,  franchises,  and  immunities  within  any  of 
our  other  dominions  "  upon  the  colonists,  at  a  later  lime  was  claimed 
to  confer  the  rights  of  common  law  on  the  colonists  and  their  children. 
The  popular  antipathy  to  the  common  law  in  most  of  the  coloni»ls  in 
their  early  history  cannot  have  been  a  sudden  matter,  but  probably 
expressed  the  popular  sentiment  expressed  in  debates  in  Commons 
and  in  the  statoies  in  tlifr  reigns  of  Elirabeth  and  James.  For  years 
in  the  colonies,  there  was  almost  uniform  prejudice  against  lawyers. 
Tliere  was  a  tendency  to  revert  to  popular  forms  in  administering 
justice.  The  standard  was  "Cod's  Law,"  or  the  "  Law  of  Nature." 
The  jury  .system  for  a  time  was  rejected  in  Connecticut  and  adopted 
in  fl  modified  form  in  other  colonics.  The  literature  of  the  civil  law- 
was  well  represented  in  colonial  libraries.  As  Dr.  Reinsch  8a)*sin  his 
thesis  on  the  English  Common  Law  in  the  Colonies  (Bulletin  UniT. 
of  Wis.  no.  31,  Mad.  Wis.  1S99):  "The  process  which  we  may  calf 
the  reception  of  the  English  Common  Law  by  the  colonies  was  not 
so  simple  as  the  legal  theory  would  lead  us  to  assume.  WTiile  their 
general  legal  conceptions  wore  conditioned  by  and  their  terminology 
derived  from  the  common  law.  the  early  colonists  were  far  from 
applying  it  as  a  technical  system;  they  often  ignored  it,  or  denied  its 
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aubfiitliary  force;  and  they  consciously  departed  from  many  of  its 
most  essential  principles.  This  watt  but  uatural;  the  common  law 
was  a  tui-hniral  eyb-tem  adapted  to  a  settled  oummunityi  it  took 
the  colonies  some  time  to  roach  the  stage  uf  social  organization 
which  the  cunmiun  law  expressed;  then  gradually  more  and  more  of 
its  technical  rules  were  received."    (p.  58.) 

After  being  dormant  for  nearly  one  hundrwl  and  fifty  years,  the 
vital  power  of  common  bw  difiplaycd  itself  from  1750  onward.  At 
6r8t  mainly  on  its  public  side,  aa  a  basis  for  argument  in  the  appeals 
for  civil  liberty:  later,  in  its  general  aspect,  in  the  local  courts  under 
the  influence  of  lawyers  trained  in  the  Inns  of  Court.  It  would  be 
bard  to  overeetimatc  the  influence  in  the  colonics  of  lawyers  trained 
in  these  Inns.  Wirithrnp.  Bellingham,  Dudley,  and  Ward  ail  had 
studied  law  in  the  Inns,  and  the  recent  catalogue  of  notable  Middle 
Templars  shows  upon  its  list  the  following  who  signed  the  Declara- 
tion of  Independence:  Charles  Carroll  of  Carrollton,  Middleton. 
Rutledgc,  MnKoen.  and  John  Dickenson  and  Arthur  Lee.  The 
continual  diacusruon  and  publications  of  such  men  as  these,  not 
only  trained  them,  but  prepared  the  public  for  the  federal  laws  and 
constitution  and  the  state  constitutions. 

At  the  end  nf  three  hundred  ycatB,  the  rescmblance.s  between  the 
common  law  in  Ameriea  and  its  parent  in  England  are  greater 
than  the  differences,  and  the  differences  are  rather  in  degree  than  in 
kind.  Each  has  hnrrowed  from  the  other's  statute  law;  the  American 
more  from  the  English  un\vritten  law.  The  common  law  in  America 
has  the  same  adaptability  and  generaUty,  but  publicity  is  greater 
here  both  in  civil  and  in  criminal  cases.  In  the  former  there  is  an 
excess  of  publicity,  both  in  the  progress  of  trials  and  through  the 
newspapers.  In  jury  trials  the  American  courts  are  more  dilatory 
and  more  spectacular  than  the  English  courts.  In  some  of  the  West- 
ern states  a  criminal  trial  gives  attorneys  an  opportunity  to  adver- 
tise  that  is  *' worked  for  all  that  it  is  worth."  There  is  much  less 
freedom  of  comment  on  evidence  and  law  by  the  judges  in  America 
than  in  England,  and  the  relation  between  the  judges  and  the  jury 
is  less  close.  In  two  respects  there  has  been  a  departure  from  the 
English  theory.  These  are  the  theory  of  constitutional  law,  espe- 
cially as  to  the  power  of  the  court  to  pass  on  the  constitutionality 
of  statutes,  and  in  the  source  of  grounds  for  decision  by  the  judges. 
In  the  latter  case  in  some  of  the  states  there  seems  to  have  been 
developed  a  substantially  different  theori"  from  that  shown  in  the 
discussion  of  Calvin's  Case. 

As  I  have  tried  to  show,  the  factors  that  have  contributed  to 
make  the  characteristics  of  the  common  law  were  popular  and 
piofeasional;  the  same  factors  are  seen  in  America.  At  the  close  of 
the  Revolution  there  arose  need  ^f  a  system  of  law  in  each  of  the 
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statee.  There  was  uniforra  agreement  that  the  shnrt-cst  cut  to  pro- 
viding one  was  to  adopt  ihe  common  law  of  England.  This  was 
done  in  all  the  states,  with  the  limitations  that  it  was  not  to  apply 
when  inconsistent  with  local  limitotions  or  conditions.  This  excep- 
tion gave  the  judges  a  discretion  in  applying  common  law  that  has 
tended  to  establish  a  practice  of  departing  from  a  rigid  rule  or  pre- 
cedent, and  instead  to  apply  a  standard  suggested  by  the  needs 
of  the  people  or  local  conditions.  A  second  influence  came  from  the 
different  social  position  of  lawyers  in  America.  In  England  the  bar 
was  allied  with  the  Crown.  In  America  the  sovereign  power  after 
the  Revolution  resided  in  the  people.  This  made  the  English  lawyere 
more  congen'ativc.  In  America,  while  they  were  an  ariaioeracyt 
they  were  in  touch  with  the  people  and  responsive  to  popular  ideas. 
A  third  factor  is  that  the  judges  in  many  states  are  elected  by  the 
people  and  inevitably  are  affected  by  the  interests  of  their  electors 
more  than  by  an  abstract  system  of  law.  A  fourth  influence  is  the 
general  indifference  of  Americans  as  to  authority  from  the  past.  And 
a  fifth  is  the  American  characteristic  to  ask  for  results  that  are 
practical  and  tangible  rather  than  those  that  support  a  theory. 

There  is  a  considerable  but  not  yet  cla.ssified  body  of  decisions 
that  illustrates  this  tendency  of  the  courts  to  adapt  the  law  to  popular 
need  and  local  conditions.  One  case  only  will  be  chosen  to  illustrate 
this.  It  is  the  case  of  Katz  v.  Walkinshaw  (HI  Calif.  116).  Before 
speaking  of  this  case,  it  is  necessary  to  refer  to  the  case  of  Lux  «. 
Haggeii  (69  Calif.  255).  The  question  in  the  latter  case  was  whether 
an  upper  appropriator  of  water,  which  he  applied  to  general  and 
public  use,  had  a  better  right  to  the  water  of  the  stre-am  than  a  lower 
and  earlier  riparian  proprietor.  It  was  cr)nten(]('d  that  the  public 
welfare  demanded  that  the  later  right  should  prevail  over  the  earlier. 
There  was  a  California  statute  adopting  the  common  law.  The  local 
arid  conditions,  the  necessity  for  irrigation,  were  urged  as  reasons 
for  mndifying  the  nile  of  the  common  law  restricting  the  taking  of 
water  from  a  stream  to  a  re-asonable  use  measured  by  the  needs  of 
other  riparian  proprietors.  But  to  this  proposition  Judge  \rcTCinstry 
replied.  "WTiile  the  argument  ah  inconvenumti  should  have  its 
proper  weight  in  ascertaining  what  the  law  is,  there  is  no  'public 
policy'  which  can  empower  the  courts  to  disregard  law;  or  because 
of  an  a.wprted  benefit  to  many  persons  (in  itself  doubtful)  to  over- 
throw settled  law.  This  court  has  no  power  to  legislat*,  especially 
not  to  legislate  in  such  manner  as  to  deprive  citizens  of  their  vested 
rights."  (69  Calif.  299.)  "We  know  of  no  decision  which  intimate* 
that  a  difference  in  climatic  or  geographical  conditions  may  operate 
to  transfer  a  right  of  property  from  those  in  whom  a  right  of  property 
is  vested  by  the  common  law."  (69  Calif.  306.)  The  later  case  of 
Katz  V.  Walkinshaw  raised  a  question  as  to  rigbtn  in  percolating 
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vafer  and  seems  to  have  been  decided  upon  a  different  principle, 
and  one  which  illugtrates  the  proposition  I  have  stated.  The  ques- 
tion was  whether  an  owner  of  land  could  pump  percolating  water 
from  his  land  and  sell  it  for  a  general  use  on  remote  land,  if  thereby 
be  deprived  the  adjoining  landowner  of  percolating  water  in  his 
land  needed  fur  use  on  his  land.  By  the  common  law,  eauh  party  had 
an  equal  right  to  percolating  water  without  restrictions  from  the 
corresponding  right  of  the  other.  But  the  court  held  that  local 
conditions  required  a  departure  from  the  oomnion  law,  and  on  Ibe 
principle  of  utility  —  of  a  fair  use  of  the  water,  so  as  to  secure  the 
greatest  benefit  to  the  greatest  number  —  decided  that  the  defendant 
could  not  sell  the  water,  if  thereby  he  exercised  an  unreasonable  use 
measured  by  the  needs  of  the  adjoining  plaintiff.  It  would  seem 
that  the  rule  of  property  that  probably  existed  in  California  as  to 
percolating  water  was  departed  from  in  this  case,  and  in  its  place 
one  laid  down  tia^cd  upon  public  utility. 

In  this  case,  the  court  adopts  the  view  that  tho  taw  is  a  practical 
science  to  bo  applied  so  as  to  c^onscrvc  tho  interests  of  the  people 
to  whom  existence  is  the  main  problem  of  bfe,  and  not  that  it  ia 
a  philosophical  theory  to  be  applied  according  to  the  wishe-s  of  the 
expert  and  to  conserve  an  ideal  and  immutable  professional  standard. 

This  theory  of  utility  was  advanced  by  the  late  Austin  Abbott  in 
a  paper  read  before  the  section  of  legal  education  of  the  American 
Bar  Association  in  1893,  in  which  he  spoke  as  folloHK:  "Existing 
American  jumprudcnce  looks  to  the  actual  situation  of  affairs.  All 
the  phases  of  jurisprudence  treated  in  books  are  tributary  to  the 
wisdom  and  caution  neceasarj'  in  working  out  the  development  — 
now  slowly  going  on,  whether  we  recognize  it  or  not  — [of]  the  juris- 
prudence of  utility,  a  jurisprudence  which  recognizes  the  unspeakable 
value  of  all  the  traditions  of  the  past,  and  respecting  the  limit  of 
statutory  command,  seeks  also  for  the  premises  to  be  found  in  the 
welfare  of  the  community,  and  reaeons  from  them,  too,  in  ascertain- 
ing what  premises  are  suitable  to  be  received  as  governing  the  ad- 
ministration of  law  among  our  people.  It  would  be  easy  to  show  that 
this  change  in  the  conception  of  law  is  necessitated  by  our  condition, 
and  that  its  future  advance  is  inevitable."  (Vol.  10,  Hep.  Anu  Bar 
Ass'n,  p.  374.) 

It  remains  to  contrast  the  legislative  and  judicial  functions  in 
America  at  the  present  time.* 

The  legislative  functions  are  discharged  by  representatives.  They 
make  general  laws  for  future  public  needs.  To  insure  this,  the  repre- 
sentation is  broaii;  all  clasiws  are  concerned  and  should  have  a  voice. 
lliorc  is  no  test  of  fitness  excepting  age  and  citizenship;  and  broad 

'  On  tlip  diHimclion  betwrcn  the  keialatjve  and  judicial  functiona,  see  the 
admirable  paper  by  Reuben  C.  B«nloii,  8  Am.  Bar  Aaa'n  Rep.  261  (188A>. 
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representation  is  not  incoDsist^nt  with  a  low  grade  of  iut«lIigent'P. 
The  representatives  are  directly  interested  in  the  subject- ma  Iter  of 
le^station.  They  legislate  For  themselves  and  their  coustituents.  In 
a  sense  it  is  optional  whether  the  laws  they  enact,  shall  be  obeyed 
or  go  into  desuetude.  The  judicial  functions  are  discharged  by 
representatives.  They  prescribe  a  rule  governing  a  past  concrete 
transaction  between  definite  individuals.  There  is  a  fitness  riKjuirwl 
for  the  discharge  of  this  function  determined  by  education  and  pubtie 
test  at  the  bar.  The  representation  is  narrow  with  a  high  grade  of 
intelligence.  The  judges  are  disinterested  — they  are  umpires  with 
a  power  behind  them  to  enforce  their  judgment.  The  fundamental 
difference  between  legislative  and  judicial  functions  is  that  the  former 
is  an  eflfort  to  answer  an  indefinite  number  of  hypothetical  questions 
to  arise  in  the  future  —  the  latter,  a  definite  answer  to  an  existing 
question  raised  in  the  past. 

But  the  tendency  of  modem  American  courts  is  so  to  formulate 
their  judgments  as  to  provide  an  answer  to  hypothetical  questions 
between  future  litigants.  In  this  sense  there  is  a  tendency  on  the 
part  of  the  court  not  merely  to  legislate  specially  but  broadly, 

Tlierc  is  a  theory  that  legislation  is  a  conscious  expression  of  the 
jural  needs  of  the  people.  Statutory  laws  are  said  to  be  "analogous 
to  the  voluntary  resolutions  of  a  person  for  self-improvement."  ' 

Another  says,  "A  people's  thought,  habit,  will,  and  purpose  infuse 
themselves  into  and  make  the  law."  ' 

This  view  is  consistent  with  compact  and  homogeneous  commun- 
ities where  the  connection  between  the  public  and  the  law-maker  or 
judge  is  close,  but  it  is  submitted  that  in  America,  excepting  on  great 
public  questions  on  which  public  opinion  is  strong,  legislation  does 
not  reflect  public  opinion  and  frequently  is  spefiial  legislation  in 
disg^iisp.  This  is  an  unfortunate  result  of  the  indifference  of  the 
public,  of  our  system  of  legislation,  and  of  "  the  truth  often  illustrated 
that  a  small  body  of  men  deeply  interested  and  able  easily  to  cooper- 
ate is  more  powerful  than  a  vaat  body  of  men  less  deeply  interested 
and  unfavorably  circumBtanced  for  cooperation."  ' 

It  is  submitted  that  the  same  truth  holds  good  where  a  body  of 
professional  experts  dealing  with  a  special  kind  of  learning  inter- 
venes between  the  public  and  the  expression  of  pubUe  needs  in  the 
courts,  and  that  thereby  the  public  voiec  is  not  effective  in  declaring 
ita  jural  needs.  It  is  believed  that  the  characteristics  of  law  are 
affected  by  the  source  of  the  law.  This  source  is  either  popular  or 
professional.  The  former  contributea  simplicity,  adaptability,  and 
progress  —  the  latter  technicality,  rigidity,  and  conser^'atiam.    In 

'  Addrnaa of  Mr.  Carter,  Premdent  of  th«  Am.  Bar  Am'ii,  1885,  p.  224. 
>  AdirvBB  of  Mr.  Tiiclcpr,  Pmitlimt  of  the  Am.  B»r  Au'n.  1893,  p.  206. 
'  AtOcbiography  o/  Ilertert  Spenctr,  vol.  I,  p.  -133. 
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America  law  has  become  a  practical  science,  and  the  problem  of 
adjusting  the  ideals  of  the  expert  to  the  comprehension  and  needs 
of  the  common  person  is  being  worked  out  with  the  aid  of  the  dis- 
position of  the  American  to  favor  common  sense  rather  than  abstract 
theory. 

It  remains  to  inquire  whether  there  has  been  developed  in  America 
an  entirely  different  system  of  law,  to  ask  whether  there  is  a  system 
of  federal  common  law.  It  is  not  within  the  scope  of  this  paper  to 
try  to  answer  this  question,  even  if  there  were  data  enough  on 
which  to  base  an  answer.  If  the  courts  should  deem  it  necessary  to 
affirm  that  such  a  body  of  law  exists,  —  and  on  the  old  theories  there 
seems  no  difficulty  in  imagining  this,  —  the  gradual  disclosure  of  it 
through  successive  decisions  will  be  one  of  the  most  interesting 
phases  of  the  growth  of  law. 
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THE  RELATIONS  OF  ROMAN  LAW  TO  THE  OTHER  HIS- 
TORICAL SCIENCES 

BY    WILLIAM  HEPBURK  BUCKLEB 

[WiUaam  Hepburn  Backler.  member  of  the  Bar.  Baltimore,  Maryland,  b.  Paris, 
France.  1867.  UoivfiraiLv  of  Cainbridge.  1SS7-91;  B.A.  ibid.  1890;  LL.B. 
ibid.  1891;  Univcrsily  of  MaryluiiJ,  Law  iJcparLmcnt,  1893-94.  Member  of 
tbe  Baltiniore  Bar  1804 .  Author  ot  History  of  Contract  in  Itomon  Law.  Cam- 
bridge, I8»3.] 

Odr  language  baa  been  compared  to  a  vaat  museum  filled  with 
historical  monuments  which  are  its  words:  among  these  there  are 
few  more  signifieant  than  the  word  Jurisprudence.  To  the  Romans 
this  meant  a  knowledge  of  their  own  particular  law,  while  for  us  it 
has  come  to  denote  the  science  of  general  legal  principles.  Thiia  it 
confronts  us  as  a  record  of  the  past,  reminding  us  that  though  our 
laws  as  they  stand  may  not  be  of  Rome,  yet  surely  their  fuundatioos 
are  upon  her  holy  hills. 

The  much  abused  quotation  about  Peace  and  her  victories  ia 
eminently  appIJcnble  to  that  quiet  but  steady  ext«ision  of  the  legal 
inftuenoe  of  Rome  which  is  eWdenced  by  the  history,  not  only  of  law 
but  of  other  forms  of  human  activity.  Indeed,  1  think  it  can  be 
shown  thttt  none  of  the  historical  sciences,  whether  of  Law,  or  of 
Politics,  or  of  Economics,  or  of  Religion,  or  of  Literature,  or  of 
Language,  or  even  of  Art.  lies  wholly  out  of  reach  of  that  mighty 
influence.  In  whichever  of  these  branches  of  learning  a  man  may 
engage,  he  can  fairly  say,  " Iwria  eivilia  nihil  a  me  aliemtm  putc." 

To  develop  this  proposition  here  with  anything  approaching  to 
completeness  would  be  an  impossible  task.  I  can  only  attempt  to 
indicate  its  outlines,  and  to  bring  out  some  points  of  contact  between 
Roman  law  and  the  other  sciences  commonly  called  historical. 


The  first  to  be  considered  is  the  history  of  I^w,  since  here  the 
connection  is,  as  might  be  expected,  more  intimate  than  anj-where 
^se.    A  discussion  of  the  infiuence  of  Roman  law  upon  other  legal 
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systems  must  deal  with  two  classes  of  Weati-ru  states:  first,  tbose 
ill  wbicb  tills  law  has  survived  duwn  to  our  uwu  time  as  the  retsult 
tiither  of  inheritance  or  of  what  the  German^!  call  "reception"; 
secondly,  those  like  England  or  the  American  Conunonwealth  in 
which  pure  Roman  law  lias  been  rejected. 

There  arc  indeed  vast  regions  in  which  other  venerable  bodies 
of  taw.  sucli  a«  the  Chinese  and  the  MiiRlini,  'have  long  held  sway, 
but  these  we  may  here  disregard,  since  their  iiiatory  has  kepi  aloof 
from  that  of  Western  law.  We  may  somet  imes  have  felt  with  Gibbon 
"the  hasty  wish  of  exchanging  our  elaborate  jurisprudence  for  the 
simple  and  summary  decree  of  a  Turkish  eadhi,"  but  furtlicr  than 
this  we  have  never  gone.  And  the  Eastern  nations,  with  the  single 
recent  exception  of  Japan,  liave  on  tlieir  part  done  nothing  to  put 
themselvca  in  touch  with  our  Western  legal  systems.  The  otdy 
direct  effect  they  ever  had  upon  these  was  to  destroy  the  Eastern 
Empire,  and  with  it  the  Roamn  law  which  had  flourished  at  Con- 
stantinople for  more  than  a  thousand  years.  We  may  therefore 
confine  our  inquiry  to  the  two  groups  of  Western  states  already 
mentioned. 

.Sweeping  generalizations  are  in  history  even  more  odious  than 
comparisons,  but  I  think  there  is  one  that  can  safely  be  made  as  to 
the  group  of  states  which,  like  I'ranee  and  Germany,  have  cither 
inherit-ed  or  "received  "  the  Roman  law.  It  is  thai  in  those  states, 
wherever  that  law  was  not  an  actual  relic  of  Roman  rule,  its  suprem- 
acy has  finally  been  recogniztil,  not  through  conquest  or  compulsion, 
but  owing  to  the  attraction  of  its  Intrinsic  excellence.  The  reception 
of  Roman  law  in  Germany  in  1405  baa  been  regarded  as  a  case  of 
official  compiilsinn.  Recent  research,  however,  has  shown  that  the 
vocabiilarius  iuris  tUriusque.  the  coUectio  t4;rminum  Uijalium,  and 
nther  popular  cncyciopedias  i>f  Roman  law  had  a  great  manuscript 
circulation  in  Germany  for  more  than  a  century  before  the  reception, 
and  that  one  of  them  went  through  fifty-two  printed  ediiioiw  in  the 
fifty  years  between  1473  and  1523.'  Heuae  it  appears  that  when 
Bert  hold  of  Mainz  proptwod  tiic  ej-tablishmenl  of  the  Reiehakat 
mergcncht.  with  its  civiliuii  dtictors  as  judges,  bis  action  was  only 
the  outcome  of  a  movement  which  had  long  been  in  silent  preparation. 

Tlie  peaceful  re*ronquest  of  the  European  contineiil  by  Roman 
law  began  with  that  revival  of  its  study  in  the  Italian  universities 
at  the  end  of  the  eleventh  century,  which  was  one  of  the  greatest 
eruptions  of  int^-IIecHial  energy  that  the  world  has  over  seen.  It 
may  perhaps  best  be  compnreii  to  that  enthusiasm  for  the  natural 
sciences  which  began  at  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century,  which 
Taine  has  des*cribcd  as  one  nf  the  factors  in  the  French  Revolution, 
and  in  the  midat  of  which  we  still  live.  As  b)nlog_v  and  physics  now, 
'  Seeke),  Getdi.  bvider  ReehU  im  ifiUelalUr.  p.  60. 
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floumh  bocaiji*  tliey  arc  popular,  not  liccaiiac  they  am  compulsory, 
8o  did  (he  sUidy  of  Rnninn  law  in  the  Middle  Ages.  And  jiutt  as  iheri' 
are  now  some  who  doplnrc  that  ewiontific  iupu  should  ilorive  wealth 
from  their  aoienee,  instead  of  I)cin{5  content  to  pursue  it  from  pure 
love,  so  the  twelfth  century  complained  that  many  eultivated  the 
law,  not  for  its  beauty,  but  for  its  profile.  There  wob,  however,  much 
genuine  intellectual  fervor  whieh  spread  from  Italy  even  to  Pari* 
and  Oxford.  That  is  a  pretty  story  and  one  verj*  characteristic  of 
the  period  whJeb  Professor  Holland  has  preserved,  of  the  two  Frisian 
brothers,  £mo  and  Addo,  taking  turns  at  Oxford  to  sit  up  all  night 
copying  the  law-book  uf  Vacarius.'  Peter  of  Bloia,  a  Frenchman 
who  had  studied  in  Bologna  under  the  great  Imerius  and  who  became 
Archdeacon  of  Bath,  informs  us  that  he  used  to  reinl  the  Cod*-  and 
Digrsi  for  sheer  enjoyment.  He  has  even  de9cribe<l  to  us  his  own 
enthusiasm  for  legal  studies,  which  was  doubtless  typical.  "That 
ancient  law. "  he  says,  *'  with  its  magnificent  furniture  of  words,  had 
powerfully  enticed  me  and  hatl  intoxicated  my  mind." ' 

Tliere  was.  indeed,  some  opptisition  to  this  legal  furore,  partly 
because  it  distracted  the  minds  of  the  clergy  from  their  spiritual 
dutieii,  partly  because  it  was  thought  to  add  to  the  law's  delay, 
and  partly  because  it  conflieied  with  ancient  customs  iif  the  land. 
Thus  it  has  been  shown  tiint  the  famouH  prohibition  of  the  teaching 
of  civil  law  at  the  I'niveralty  of  Paris,  by  Pope  Honnriua  HI  in 
1210,  wa«  iysuod  at  the  rpipipflt  of  the  French  king,  who  did  nol  wish 
his  dominions,  whirh  like  Knglaud  had  their  indigenous  common 
law,  to  he  invaded  by  a  new  and  foreign  legal  system."  The  Con- 
atitutions  of  Clan^ndon  in  1164  had  represented  a  similar  English 
protest  couched  in  a  different  form. 

But  despite  occasional  checks  the  Roman  law  has.  except  in  the 
C08C  of  Hungary,  swept  steadily  and  victoriously  over  the  whole 
continent  of  Europe.  This  result  has  been  largely  due  to  the  influence 
in  early  times  of  the  clcrgj*.  the  backbone  of  the  educated  clas-s.  who 
had  in  their  canon  law  a  borrowed  and  dilute  civil  law,  and  who 
also  studied  the  pure  civil  law  with  much  diligence.  In  1245  the 
great  lawyer  Fiesrhi,  better  known  as  Pope  Innocent  IV.  made 
provision  for  the  teaching  of  Roman  law  at  the  Papal  capital,  and 
his  name  deserves  to  be  particularly  bonorwi  by  students  of  Juris- 
prudence, since  he  is  said  on  high  authority  to  have  been  the  first 
jurist  who  distinctly  conceived  the  univtrititM.  our  corporation,  as 
a  fictitious  persfm.* 

The  historj'  of  the  spread  of  Ilonmn  law  throughout  the  Eu- 
ropean continent  and  in  other  part.s  of  the  world   need  not  and 

'  Bnglii'k  Uitt.  Rrnne,  vol.  vi.  p.  247. 

*  Pt'inia  Ltlrsrniufi.  \jpwt.  26.  in  Munie's  Palrt^ogui,  vol.  2(17. 

*  Beounc,  Fragmenln  rfe  Droit  ft  tTlli^toirf.,  p.  97. 
'  Maltland'a  prrfacc  to  Gierke's  PalUital  Thiroru*  of  tht  Middle  Agea.  p.  xix. 
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cannot  be  told  here  in  detail:   to  do  so  would  require  a  volume  ffi 
each  country.  Wc  all  know  the  result  to  be  that  at  the  present  date, ' 
notwithstanding   the   rapid   growth   of   our   own   common  wealth, 
more  people  are  living  under  the  legal  system  derived  from  KoerSj 
than  under  that  derived  from  Westminster  Hall.'    Germany  parted 
company  with  the  Roman  group  in   1900,  but  her  new  imperial 
code  shows  the  influence  of  Roman  conceptions,  and  just  as  the 
New  York  code^  have  not  altogether  banished   Blaclcstone  from 
New  York,  so  it  can  scareely  be  expected  that  a  nation  trained  in 
the  Pandekten  i^iU  soon  forget  their  principles.    An  (miinent  Frcncbi 
gcholar  has  shown  that  to  understand  fully  the  French  dotal  system] 
we  must  go  back  to  the  SC.  VrMeutnum.^    And  it  is  well  knoi 
that  the  Code  Na-pollon,  which  in  its  turn  has  had  a  contagioi 
influence  somewhat  similar  to  that  of  Justinian,  is  fundamentally' 
Roman.     It  is  intere^sting  to  note  in  pawiing  that  this  KxpositLaQ 
commemorates  among  other  things  the  important  fact  that,  by  the 
cession  of  the  Louiiuana  tcrritor>',  a  vast  area  wa«  withdrawn  from 
the  away  of  that  modem  Roman  code,  though  in  the  state  of  Louisiana 
where  the  Code  KapoUon  had  taken  firm  root,  it  still  continuea  to 
flourish. 

There  can  thus  be  no  doubt  that  the  history  of  Roman  is  vitally 
connected  with  that  of  Continental  law.  Indeed,  if  we  adopt  the 
view  of  historic  continuity  which  Freeman  inculcated,  we  may  say 
that  the  histor>'  of  law  on  the  Continent  is  simply  the  history  of 
Roman  law  brought  down  to  the  present  date.  It  need  hardly  be 
said  that  I  have  not  taken  into  account  that  form  of  speculation  on 
abstract  legal  principles  best  known  by  its  German  name  Naturrecht, 
which  cannot  be  said  to  have  any  historical  connection  with  the 
ixu  naturale  of  the  Digest,  and  which  is  quite  un-Roman  both  in  its 
matter  and  in  its  methods.' 

When  we  turn  to  consider  how  Roman  law  is  related  to  that 
other  groat  legal  system  which  was  built  up  in  I^ngland,  and  trans- 
planted to  this  country  and  to  her  other  colonies,  we  hnd  the  sailing 
by  no  means  plain.  In  theory,  of  course,  Roman  law  is  an  aKsolnte 
alien  to  us,  and  our  own  law  has  an  unblemished  Teutonic  paligree. 
But  we  may  at  once  suapect  some  flaw  in  this  theory  when  we  find 
it  stated  that  in  England  at  the  beginning  of  the  lust  century,  in 
the  Spiritual  Courts,  the  Military  and  Admiralty  Courts,  and  the 
courts  of  both  untversitiee.  "the  civil  law  and  ita  form  of  legal 
proceedingH  greatly  prevail."  *  Since  these  may  be  looked  upon  as 
ao  many  reservoirs  of  Roman  law,  the  question  is,  did  they  ever  leak? 
Did  the  civil  law,  and  if  so,  how  far,  e\'er  pcreolatc  through  the  pen 

*  Bn'«,  f^tudiet  in  History  and  JuriMpntdtmer,  j>.  7i. 

*  Oido.  Etude  ttir  la  Condition  dt  ta  Ftinme,  p.  42B. 

*  See  Lorimcr'B  fnstilutea  of  X<tw,  1680. 

*  Butler,  Horae  Juridieae  Subtaeiaae,  p.  77. 
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-writerB  or  the  mouth  of  judges  into  the  bed-rock  of  common 
WW W  equity  doctrine? 

Hir  H.  Maine  thought  this  had  taken  place  on  a  verj'  large  scale  at 
an  early  stage  in  English  law  through  Bracton's  borrowing  from 
the  It-alian  civilian  Azo,  and  he  accused  the  English  judge  of  having 
made  up  a  third  of  his  treatise  out  of  Roman  law  and  having  palmed 
it  all  off  as  Knglish.  But  this  charge  will  scarcely  hold,  since  Pro- 
fessor Maitland  has  shown  that  Azo  has  supplied  only  one  fifteenth 
and  the  Corpus  luriit  only  one  fortieth  of  Bracton's  material.'  The 
fact  is  that  unmistakable  instances  of  the  impoitafion  of  a  Roman 
rule  intfl  an  tlnglish  text  or  an  English  decision  are. very  hard  to  find. 
8ir  Frederick  Pollock  has  found  only  one,  and  Professor  Maitland 
has  mentioned  another;  *  and  where  such  explorers  have  been  over 
the  ground,  the  treasure  still  unfound  must  indeed  be  insigni- 
ficant. Hut  there  may  be  smuggling  as  well  as  regular  importation 
of  legal  ideBA.  And  this  sort  of  smuggling  may,  as  in  the  case  of 
literary  plagiarism,  be  part.ly  unconseinus  and  therefore  all  the 
harder  to  trace.  A  good  instance  of  the  difficulty  of  ascertaining 
whence  any  given  rule  in  Engli-ih  law  was  derived  is  the  conflict 
of  high  authorities  respecting  the  origin  of  the  exceptional  liability  of 
common  carriers.  On  this  point  Sir  William  Brett  and  Mr.  Justice 
Story  are  opposed  to  Ijirrl  Cockbum  and  Mr,  Justice  Holmes;  the 
two  former  holding  that  the  rule  of  liability  was  adopted  from  the 
Roman  law.  while  the  two  latter  think  that  it  was  not.* 

The  relation  between  Roman  and  English  law  is  probably  closer 
than  we  think  or  than  we  shall  ever  be  able  to  prove,  because 
it  was.  so  to  speak,  illicit.  This  is  explained  in  the  De  Laudibit* 
Legxtm  Antflitie  of  Chancellor  Fortcscue.  When  the  Prince  asks  why 
his  ancestors  had  failed  to  introduce  the  civil  law  into  England, 
Fortescue  replies  that  the  English  regarded  it  as  an  instrument  of 
tjTanny.  The  same  feeling  was  displayed  more  than  a  century  after 
Fortcscue  in  the  violent  attack  made  by  Parliament  on  Cowell's 
InUrprtter,  a  book  which  undertook  to  point  out  the  resemblance 
between  Roman  and  English  law.  Clearly,  therefore,  if  an  English- 
man borrowed  from  the  civil  law,  he  was  not  likely  to  admit  the  debt. 
"For  obvioiw  reasons,"  as  Mr,  Bryce  has  said,  "the  Chancellors  and 
Masters  nf  the  Rolls  did  not  talk  about  Nature.  —  they  referred 
rather  to  the  law  of  Cod  and  to  Reason.  But  the  ideas  were  Roman, 
drawn  either  from  the  Canon  Law,  or  directly  from  the  Di^c«t  and 
the  JnMtittiies."  *    If  we  nnsh  an  indirect  proof  of  this  statement  — 

'  Maitland,  Bracton  and  An  (Seidell  Soc.)  introd. 

*  PoUock.  \ature  0/  JvrUprudentf.,  p.  326.  Mnitland,  not*  to  Canon  Itaa  in 
thi  Churrk  of  l-Jttolana. 

*  SirW.  Brett  in  Nugent  f.Smith.  L.  H.  I  C.  P.  D..  pp.  28-30;  Lord  Coekbum 
in  ume  volunn-.  pp,  42A-M};  O.  W.  Ilnlmwi.  Jr.  Common  Law,  p.  181. 

*  Brycd,  Studies  t'n  Hitlory  and  Jvri*pnidicnoi,  p.  599. 
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for  direct  proof  is  not  yet  forthcoming,  —  wc  Iiave  only  to  read  a  few 
pages  of  Story's  Equity  Juriaprudenet,  or  of  hiji  Lre^ilsts  on  Partner- 
ship or  on  Bulmenta,  in  all  of  which  he  quotes  from  the  Institutes 
and  Digest,  often  in  the  trcxt,  still  oftencr  in  the  notes.  We  can 
scarcely  avoid  the  conviction  that  the  parallels  which  he  constantly 
draws  between  Roman  and  Knglish  rules  arc  more  than  accidental. 
This  problem  has  not  yet  been  fully  worked  out,  and  prottahly 
cannot  be,  till  the  early  records  of  the  English  Eeclesiaatical  Courts 
are  published  and  studied.  But  the  results  hitherto  attained  show 
that  the  borrowing  of  Roman  principles  was  carried  out  lit  England, 
not  by  wholesale,  but  in  small  and  liapliazard  installment.  In  early 
English  law  it  is  admitted  that  possessio  influenced  the  conception 
nf  seizin,  and  luesa  maientas  that  of  treason.'  At  a  later  day  the 
Court  of  Chancery  was  similarly  influenced  in  dealing  with  mortgages 
and  with  uses  and  truat3,  while  in  the  construction  of  documents 
and  wills  it  naturally  followed  the  txclesiastical  Courts,  and  borrowed 
its  rules  from  the  fiftieth  budk  of  the  Dig^t.'  Blaukstone  rigliUy 
ascribed  to  Roman  sources  the  practice  of  hotchpot  and  the  rules 
for  the  distribution  of  personalty. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  how  this  affected  the  great  lawyers  of  the 
seventeenth  century.  Sir  Edward  Coke  was  as  far  as  possible  from 
being  an  enthusiastic  (.'ivilian,  yet  even  in  his  work  may  be  found 
traces  of  liomaii  influence,  though  ijossibly  he  was  not  aware  of  it, 
For  instance,  he  gives  the  rule,  "NuU-ua  nimiimdum  «i;mtp  potest  dr 
iniuria  atui  projiria,"  which  is  merely  a  slightly  altered  form  of  the 
DigtsVa  "Nemo  ei  stto  delicto  mdiort^m  swim  mndicionem  jaare 
poteaL"*  In  anollMT  place  ho  quotes  from  Bracton  the  nilo  on 
testamentary  ambiguity,  "  lienignr  tnttrprrUtri  ct  it<^tndum  id  quod 
eredibilc  est  eocfiiatum."  Here,  tlumgh  his  language  is  different,  his 
use  of  .Marccllus's  phrase  "bf^nigna  inttTprrtnlu)"  aeems  to  confirm 
the  Roman  origin  of  the  rule.*  The  same  may  l>e  said  of  the 
somewhat  longer  statemcjit  given  by  Coke  of  the  nile  "ratihabitio 
mandato  comparatur."  *  Turning  to  Coke's  great  adversary,  we 
find  in  his  work  also  distinct  traces  of  the  civil  law,  though  it  has 
been  said  that  Bacon  had  only  a  "bowing  acquaintance"  with  it. 
In  his  lectures  on  uses,  for  instance,  he  draws  a  comparison  between 
the  use  and  the  fidei  commissin,  and  in  his  short  easaj-B  on  legal 
maxims  he  supports  at  least  two  rules  by  eitations  from  Romau 
sources.'  To  one  rule  which  he  has  stated  he  adds:  "These  be 
the  verj'  words  of  the  civil  law."  More  extracts  of  this  same  kind 
could  be  collected  from  other  English  law-writers  of  the  seventeenth 
century;   and  after  making  due  allowance  for  the  hostile  attitude 

'  Pollock  it  Maitland,  Hi^tm-;!  of  Englinh  IjOw.  vol.  n,  pp.  46  and  fl03. 

*  Scruttoii,  iiomait  Imw  anil  Ihr  Ixiw  of  EngUind,  p.  15*. 

•  Coke.  /n*/.  148b.  •  Coke  JruU.  36tt.  Dig.  3-1.  5.  21. 

»  Coke,  Itut,  207ft;  Dif.  -16,  3,  12.  ^.     *  Bacon,  Maxims.  Rpg.  3  and  11, 
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of  the  Inns  of  Court,  I  think  such  cxtracls  arc  just  what  wp  niighl 
expect  to  find.  For  there  can  tw  little  douhl  that  the  clajisie  sourcca 
of  Roman  law  were  in  that  century  more  or  Icms  familiar,  not  only  to 
those  who  had  preijanxl  for  praetici'  in  the  Court  of  Arche«  and 
Doctors'  Commons,  but  to  oil  wcll-edunated  men.  Pnifcsiior  Maitland 
has  ehtiwn  in  his  delightful  Rede  Lecture  that  England  under 
Ilenn'  Vni  was  in  some  danger  of  having  a  "  reception  "  of  her  own;' 
a  permanent  result  of  which  was  that  at  her  universities,  where 
no  English  law  was  taught  until  17.58  at  Oxford  and  1800  at  Cam- 
bridge, there  have  hcen  Regius  Professors  of  Civil  Law  since  Henry 
Vlll'a  time.  Some  of  them.  Ukc  Alberico  Gentile,  Sir  Thomas  Smith, 
and  John  Cowell  of  Interpreter  fame,  were  of  far  more  than  mere 
academic  reputation.  It  must  be  remembered,  ton,  that  the  books 
of  Jusiiniati,  though  to  us  they  aeem  foreign,  are  in  a  language 
which  to  the  English  of  the  seventeenth  century  was  still  the  literary 
vernacular  «if  all  ihe  learned  professions.  The  Human  law  had  then 
begun  to  supply  what  Sir  H.  Maine  has  called  the  iingua  franca  of 
universal  jurisprudence.  That  it  should  not  have  had  some  influence 
even  on  English  judges  and  legal  writers  is  almost  inconceivable. 

We  may  here  consider  the  origin  of  that  best  kno«*n  modem 
product  of  Roman  law  which  is  usually  associated  with  the  name 
of  Huge  Orotius.  Inteniational  law,  at  least  in  ita  classic  titerarj' 
beginnings,  is  admitted  to  be  of  Hoiuaii  mould,  and  a  very  slight 
acquaintance  with  Grutius's  famous  book  will  suffice  to  convince  any 
one  of  that  fact.  Two  points  are  of  npecial  interest  in  this  connection ; 
first,  that  the  work  of  the  Italian  civilian  Alberico  Gentile,  Kcgius 
Profeasor  of  Civil  Law  at  Oxford,  has  lately  l>een  shown  to  be  the 
model  on  which  Grntius  improved;'  and  secondly,  that  the  great 
John  Seiden  answered  Gmrius's  earlier  book  Man;  Liherum  in 
learned  reply  which  shows  what  excellent  knowledge  of  Roman  law 
an  English  lawyer  could  po(Wcs.s.  Seiden  prided  himself  on  being 
a  common  lawj-er,  anil  certainly  had  no  mean  grasp  of  the  common 
law  and  ita  history,  as  any  one  will  discover  who  looks  at  hia  notes 
on  Fortcscuc  and  his  book  on  Fleta.  Yet  he  answered  Gmtius  in 
a  style  on  which  few  civilians  could  have  improved.  His  very  de- 
scription of  his  opponent  as  "  rerum.  humanaritm  atqua  divinarum 
aeientianmum"^  is  an  echo  of  the  well-known  Roman  definition. 
While  he  cites  Bracion  and  Fleta,  and  resorts  to  English  arehieology 
by  introducing  the  ship  on  the  rose-noble  of  Edward  III  as  a  proof  of 
English  supremacy  over  the  sea.  yet  most  of  his  authorities  are  from 
the  Code  and  Digest,  and  his  learning  extends  even  to  the  Thetjdosian 
Code.   He  speaks  of  princes  becoming  sui  iuris  by  prescription;  and 


'  MHitkind.  Canon  Lmc  in  the  Church  o/  Engiand. 
'  Wplkcr,  Hi*torv  of  Inttmationai  tav,  p.  ^5. 
*  SfUlfMi,  Mare  Clauaum  0036),  p.  196. 
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in  hifl  not«i  on  Fortpscuo  hfi  contrftHts  thfi  "  issue "  of  English  with 
the  iitin  contcMatio  of  Roman  procedure.  Sclden'a  case  would  alone 
i^uflicc  to  show  that  the  civil  law  was  in  his  time  no  terra  incognita 
to  loamod  English  lawj'fra,  though  it  may  well  be  admitted  that 
few  were  so  learned  as  he. 

Of  early  international  law  as  such  there  is  not  mueh  to  bo  noted 
beyond  the  fact  already  mentioned  that  it  was  founded  and  built  on 
Roman  taw.  If,  for  instance,  we  wish  to  know  where  GroUua  got  hia 
idea  of  poiiliminium,  we  turn  to  the  Digett,  and  eimilarly  with  his 
conception  of  tus  gentium  and  im  nahime.  Neither  of  these  was  to 
him  an  abstract  system  founded  on  pure  moral  reasoning,  —  witness 
his  inclusion  of  rules  on  lying  and  deceit  among  the  rules  of  the  law 
of  nature,  —  but  he  thought  with  Gaius  that  im  gentittm  was  that 
law  "which  is  observed  among  all  mankind  W|ually  on  principles 
of  natural  reason";  and  he  based  his  law  of  nature  not  on  abstract 
ideas  but  on  the  necessities  of  social  intercourse. 

For  our  present  purpose  the  most  interesting  point  to  notice  in 
the  classical  writings  on  international  law  is  the  way  in  which  the 
texts  of  the  Roman  jurists  are  there  treated  as  repositories  of  »u* 
genlium  and  of  iut  naturae.  Roman  law  seems  in  fact  to  have  been 
regarded,  even  by  men  like  Selden,  as  a  sort  of  universal  common 
law,  the  principles  of  which  should  prevail  wherever  they  were  not 
superseded  by  some  local  system,  As  there  is  obviously  no  such  sys- 
tem applicable  to  international  relations,  the  supremacy  of  Roman 
law  in  that  sphere  was  everywhere  admitted.  Such  a  view  had  two 
important  results.  The  connection  of  international  law  with  a  com- 
pact and  well-understood  mass  of  written  law  has  caused  it  to  be 
treated,  except  by  strict  analysts  like  Austin,  as  something  very 
different  from  international  morality.  And  on  the  other  hand  the 
recourse  to  the  Roman  jurists  for  the  settlement  of  international 
questions  still  further  increased  the  tendency  to  regard  Roman  law 
as  embodying  principles  of  universal  validity. 

While  the  clasaiciil  jurists  are  even  now  by  no  means  obsolete,  as 
was  shown  in  the  Behring  Sea  arbitration,  yet  most  of  the  unsettled 
questions  of  the  present  day.  such  as  the  definition  of  contraband  or 
Ihe  control  of  wireless  telegraphy,  will  not  be  determined  by  reference 
to  Roman  texts,  but  by  the  common  assent  of  nations.  The  ser^-ioe 
rendered  by  the  Roman  jurists  to  early  international  law  lay  precisely 
in  the  fact  that  they  were  regarded  as  voicing  this  common  assent, 
and  that  their  writings  commanded  obedience,  although  nobody 
perhaps  could  clearly  have  explained  why. 

We  have  thus  seen  that  while  Roman  law  has  influenced  the  law 
of  England,  and  has  virtually  originated  that  of  Continental  Europe, 
it9  chief  triumph  has  been  the  creation  of  a  system  of  world-wide  law, 
such  as  would  have  delighted  the  heart  of  the  philosophic  Ulpian. 
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As  an  outcome  of  the  sucooeaful  career  which  has  been  thus  briefly 
sketched,  Roman  law  became  the  parent,  Dot  only  of  the  word 
jurisprudence,  but  of  the  science  which  that  word  denotes.  For 
centuries  all  over  Europe  grammar  was  studied,  and  in  England  ia 
still  studied,  in  the  concrete  form  of  Latin  grammar.  In  exactly 
the  same  way,  the  ecieuce  of  legal  principles  was  studied  through 
the  medium  of  Roman  law.  The  legists  and  canonists  of  the  Middle 
Ages  and  the  Renaissance  knew  of  no  other  medium,  and  even  in  the 
English  universities  this  law  was  all-powerful.  When  Austin  founded 
the  modem  science  of  jurisprudence  nearly  one  hundred  years  ago, 
although  he  worked  in  a  non-Roman  atmosphere  and  belonged  to 
the  school  of  Hentham  and  James  Mill,  who  resixKited  the  Digest 
as  little  as  they  did  Blackstone  or  the  French  doctrine  of  natural 
rights,  it  is  interesting  to  note  how  little  be  succeeded  in  escaping 
from  the  clutches  of  the  Roman  law.  Not  only  did  he  use  the 
Corpus  very  largely  aa  material  for  his  analytical  dissecting-knife,  but 
when  he  gave  the  results  of  hia  analyses,  he  merely  did  on  a  broader 
scale  and  with  greater  elaboration  just  what  a  Roman  jurist  used  to 
do  when  he  constructed  a  definition  of  lurtitm  or  possesato.  The  study 
of  Roman  taw  wag  just  then  beginning  to  enjoy  on  the  Continent, 
in  common  with  other  branches  of  hlBtorical  science,  the  greatest  of 
all  its  revivals.  In  the  powerful  hands  of  Savigny  and  hia  followers, 
its  principles  were  heing  dragged  out  from  that  "disorderly  mass" 
which  offended  James  Mill,'  and  were  making  splendid  additions 
to  the  material  of  juriBtie  science.  Soon  afterwards  the  historical 
movement  started  by  Savigny  was  extended  to  remoter  regions, 
and  helped  to  found  the  modem  study  of  comparative  jurisprudence. 
This  was  signalized  in  a  atriking  way  when  in  1831  the  Col!^ge  de 
France  established  simultaneously  the  choir  of  Archmology  for 
Champollion  and  that  of  Compared  Legislation  which  was  soon 
filled  by  Laboulaye.  In  England  Sir  Henry  Maine  and  his  school 
did  as  much  for  the  promotion  of  comparative  jurisprudence  aa  they 
did  for  the  revival  of  Roman  law.  Since  then  the  comparative 
method  has  developed  the  still  more  modem  science  of  ethnological 
jurispmdence,  which  places  the  customs  of  the  negro,  the  Chinaman, 
and  the  Bushman  on  a  level  with  the  lai,v3  of  the  Roman,  regarding 
them  all,  not  as  coincidences,  but  as  emanations  of  a  common  human 
nature.'  Though  these  newer  and  broader  methods  of  investiga- 
tion might  seem  destined  to  supersede  the  study  of  Roman  law  to 
which  they  owed  thrfr  birth,  such  a  thing  is  never  likely  to  occur, 
simply  because  the  backward  races  present  to  us  only  primitive 
conceptions  in  a  few  subjects  such  as  property,  slavery,  or  marriage, 
whereas  the  Roman  law  was  adapted  to  a  high  and  complex  civilit- 


11,  Juri*prudtnt»  (1822),  p.  5. 
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atioD  similar  to  our  own.  It  must  for  many  years,  if  not  always, 
reniiUn  true  that  Jurisprudence  cannot  repudiate  its  relationship  or 
sever  its  filial  conneetions  with  Roman  Law,  except  at  the  cost  of 
great  injury  to  both. 

n 

The  connection  bftween  Law  and  I'oiilics  is  so  close  that  some 
writere  like  Montesquieu  and  Uenthatn  have  been  etjually  interested 
in  both  Bciences.  Therefore  Roman  law  in  its  influcnee  on  le^l 
Ueveliipnient  could  not  fail  to  Ih;  also  a  factor  in  FK>llnes,  both  actual 
and  theoretical.  Political  conditiuna  may  be  said  to  be  a  resultant 
of  gnoial  forcr-H  and  of  abstract  ideals,  acting  and  reacting  upon  one 
another;  and  tluis  imlitical  theory  is  always  a  factor  in  actual 
polities.  But  the  actual  and  the  theoretical  should  be  kept  distinct  and 
be  separately  treateii.  After  the  doftTifall  of  the  Western  Knipire,  and 
with  it  of  the  rule  of  puiT  Roman  law  in  many  part«  of  fclurDjK',  the 
history  of  actual  Kuropean  politics  can  only  be  undcretood  by  study- 
ing various  concurrent  influences,  such  aa  Christianity,  Teutonic 
custom,  incipient  feudalism, etc.  Amongsueh  ingredients  the  Roman 
law  must  always  be  counted,  but  as  to  how  far  it  may  have  affected 
each  individual  country  no  general  statement  can  l>c  mode. 

In  two  great  constitutions,  however,  those  of  the  Medieval  Empire 
and  of  the  Medieval  Church,  the  legal  example  of  Rome  wa.s  para- 
mount. For  five  hundred  years  she  had  established  both  in  prineiple 
and  in  practice  that  her  ■prince'pa  should  be  the  supreme  potentate 
of  Europe,  so  that  when  Charles  and  Otto  were  crowned  Kmperore 
at  Rome  it  was  naturally  held  that  the  principate  was  continued 
in  them.  Uut  unfortunately  the  successors  of  St.  Peter  also  aspired 
to  fill  that  same  office,  on  the  ground  that  the  supreme  head  of  the 
Church  must  be  the  rightful  occupant  of  the  imperial  throne.  Thus 
Gregory  VII  claimed  the  rights  of  Ciesar  as  well  as  those  of  I'ontife.x 
Maximus,  and  insisted  that  Henry  IV  was  subject  to  his  jurisdiction. 
Indeed,  the  tremendous  struggle  between  Pope  and  Emperor,  which 
for  centuries  was  the  storm-centre  of  European  politics,  was  simply 
a  long  dispute  as  to  which  of  these  rulers  was  that  mighty  princeps 
described  in  the  Digext,  who  was  lerfibus  wluttut  and  whose  will  had 
the  force  of  law.  The  head  of  the  Church  got  the  better  of  tbe  con- 
troversy so  far  as  real  power  was  concerned,  for  it  is  well  known 
that  the  imperial  authority,  though  immense  in  theory,  wa.^.  except 
in  a  few  instances,  very  shadowy  in  fact.  Again  in  the  nrganiRation 
of  the  Church  Roman  law  had  a  great  effect,  for  —  as  Professor 
Hamaek  has  pointed  out  —  we  have  in  the  great  system  which 
centres  at  the  Vatican  a  fair  copy,  surviving  down  to  the  present 
day,  of  theadministratjve organization  of  Constant ine  and  Justinian,' 

'  Hanukck,  Hittory  of  Dogma  (tnuii.),  vol  I,  p.  122. 
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ns  to  the  Church  and  Empire,  the  civil  low  sup- 
plied to  the  rest  of  Europe  that  famous  maxim  quod  principi  pla- 
citit,  etc.,  which  was  rg  unpopular  in  England.  This,  in  combination 
with  Church  doctrines,  did  much  to  fortify,  if  n<it,  to  produce,  the 
syatom  of  absolute  monaichy  which  generally  prevailed  on  the 
Continent  till  the  French  Revolution,  and  which  is  even  now  ijot 
entirely  dead. 

When  we  come  to  consider  political  theory  as  expressed  in  litera- 
ture prior  to  the  Reformation,  it  is  certain  that  all  writers  on  the 
subject  owed  much  lo  Roman  low.  Aristotle,  llie  Bible,  the  Fathers, 
and  the  texts  of  Koirmn  jurists  are  the  armories  from  which  most 
of  limt  controvpreial  weapons  are  drawn.  The  work  done  by  the 
medieval  legists  and  canonists  in  develojiing  political  theory  has 
not  been  suJIiciently  studied.'  But  they  were  still  for  the  most 
part  too  thoroughly  possessed  with  the  ideaof  a  single  world-empire  to 
be  capable  uf  siicevilatiug  indei>oiidently  as  to  the  origin  and  nature 
uf  sovereignty  or  of  the  state.  The  best  known  political  writings 
of  that  period  were  merely  briefs  for  or  against  the  Pope  or  his  rival. 
Thus  Ht.  Thomas  Aquinas  argued  that,  sincp  governnipnt  was  devised 
U)  pmmote  the  highest  good  of  man,  and  1\\\r  consisted  in  the  fruition 
of  God,  the  bead  of  God's  Church  on  earth  should  be  the  supreme 
ruler.  In  his  Dr  Monnrehia.  on  the  other  hand,  Dante  maintained  the 
view  that  the  Empire  of  hia  day  was  the  legitimate  successor  of  the 
Roman  Empire,  and  attacked  the  Pope's  pretensions  to  supremacy. 
He  made  a  legal  argument  to  show  that  the  alleged  Donation  of 
Constantinc,  if  genuine,  was  invalid,  and  that  Leo  could  not  have  had 
the  right  to  bestow  the  imperial  office  on  Charles  the  Great.  Dante 
was  convinced  that  the  world  had  never  been  so  well  governed  oa 
when  it  obeyed  a  single  ruler.' 

During  the  Renaissance,  Bodin  and  Machiuvelli.  the  founders  of 
the  modern  science  of  politics,  were  able  to  inquire,  with  far  less 
partisan  bias,  into  the  foundations  and  functions  of  the  state.  But 
as  they  worked  in  the  legal  atmosphere  of  the  time,  which  was  one 
of  Roman  law.  they  naturally  arrived  at  theories  of  absolute  mon- 
archy, similar  to  that  which  we  see  depicted  in  the  Carpus  lurig, 
though  they  would  both  have  agreed  with  Julianus  that  the  ultimate 
basis  of  law  lies  in  the  popular  will.'  Though  Budin  insisted  that 
Roman  law  was  dead  and  possessed  no  general  authority,  his  con- 
ception of  the  family  was  purely  Roman,  and  he  was  unable  to 
conceive  of  a  king  as  subject  to  constitutional  control.*  Machiavelli 
was  particularly  enamoured  of  Roman  examples  in  politics.  He 
admired  the  Roman  Republic  far  more  than  the  Empire,  yet  for 


>  Mnitliuicl,  Oiprkc'a  Political  Thtorifs,  ftc,  p.  101- 

•  £>ig.  1.3.  .'12.  t. 

*  Foiimol.  Bodin  prfdfeetaeur  de  Monltaduieu,  p.  SS. 
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practical  purposes  he  advocated  the  absolute  power  of  a  prince.  His 
works  had  much  influence  on  English  political  writers  in  the  age  of 
Elizabeth  and  strengthened  their  arguments  in  favor  of  absolutism.' 
The  Digai  was  still  recognized  as  a  repository  uf  valuable  citations, 
for  John  Knox  made  use  of  it  in  attacking  the  "  regiment  of  women," 
and  the  civilian  Gentile  resorted  to  it  when  writing  in  support  of 
James  I's  royal  prerogative.  But  after  the  early  seventeenth  cen- 
tuiy  its  direct  authority  in  political  discussion  seems  to  have  de- 
clined. 

The  conception  of  natural  law  which  figures  in  the  works  of  political 
theorists  both  before  and  after  the  Renaissance,  can  trace  its  history 
directly  back  to  the  texts  of  Roman  law;  but,  as  Mr.  Bryce  has 
shown  in  one  of  his  Studic*,'  the  precise  scope  and  force  of  natural 
law  were  so  differently  viewed  by  different  writers  that  it  would  be 
impossible  here  to  summarize  their  opinions.  It  is  now  well  known 
that  the  theory  of  the  law  of  nature,  borrowed  from  the  Roman 
jurists  by  St.  Isidore  of  Seville,  passed  from  him  into  Gratian's 
De^retum,*  and  that  by  thus  becoming  embodied  in  the  canon  law 
it  was  familiar  to  European  thought  even  before  the  study  of  the 
Roman  texts  was  revived. 

The  most  famous  theory  of  modem  politics,  that  of  the  Original 
or  Social  Compact,  did  not  become  conspicuous  till  the  end  of  the 
uxteenth  century  and  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth,  although 
in  a  mcdicvah  form,  it  bad  appeared  as  far  back  as  the  eleventh  cen- 
tun.'.*  Its  introduction  into  modem  thought  is  due  to  the  German 
Johannes  Althuaius,  the  Englishman  Richard  Hooker,  and  the 
Dutchman  Hugo  Grotiua.  Their  position,  as  stated  by  Hooker  in  the 
Eede*ia*tieal  Polity,  was  that  there  are  two  foundations  of  public 
societies;  first,  natural  tncliiiation;  Becoiidiy,  "  the  order  expressly 
or  secretly  agreed  upon  touching  the  manner  of  their  union  in  living 
together."  Tliis  view  of  the  origin  of  the  state  was  adopted  in  various 
forms  by  Hobbes,  Locke,  and  Hlackstone,  but  its  most  famous  ex- 
ponent is  Rousseau,  who  carried  it  to  extremes  undreamt  of  by  its 
first  authors.  Its  significance  for  our  present  purpose  is  that  tt 
clearly  seems  to  have  been  suggested  by  those  passages  from  the 
Roman  jurists  which  declare  law  to  be  communis  rei  publicac  sponno, 
and  which  describe  custom  having  the  force  of  law  as  taeiia  civiam 
amvenlio.^  For  if  law  could  be  regarded  as  the  product  of  an  agree- 
ment between  the  citizens  of  a  state,  it  needed  but  a  short  step  to 
find  in  a  similar  agreement  the  origin  of  the  state  itself. 

There  can  thus  be  no  doubt  that,  at  least  down  to  the  period  of  the 

'  Dyer,  Maehiarflli  and  the  Modtm  State,  pp.  68.  77;  Einstem,  IlaHon  Rt- 
nawanct  in  England. 
1  Bn>oe.  Studia,  dec.  pp.  S83,  597. 

■  lind.  p.  S94.  Cartvk,  H^iary  of  Medietai  PolMeal  The«rji.  p.  lOS. 
•  Carivle.  op.  dl.  p.  62.  '  ZHy.  1,  3,  J,  mid  1.  8.  35. 
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•rench  Revolutiou,  the  hijitory  of  poliUcs,  whether  in  theory  or  in 
practice,  cuuld  uoi  possibly  be  underatood  without  some  knuwledge 
of  the  Kotuau  law  aod  its  electa. 

Ill 

That-  Economics  are  closely  connected  with  both  Politics  and 
Lftwis  strikingly  illiiatrated  by  the  fact  ihal  The  WcttUJt  oj  Natiom 
was  an  expansion  by  Adam  Smith  of  one  third  of  a  course  of  lectures, 
the  other  two  thirds  of  which  dealt,  first,  with  Public  Jurisprudence, 
and  secondly,  with  Domestic  Law.*  Mr.  Ruslcin  has  expounded  the 
Political  Economy  of  Art,  but  the  Political  Economy  of  Law  is  too 
obvious  to  ncbed  pointing  out.  Roman  law  haa,  however,  a  special 
value  for  the  atudcnt  of  Economic  History,  hocauiw  its  records  are 
practically  his  only  source  of  information  for  a  most  important 
period.  Professor  Ramsay  has  explained  the  diflieulty  of  investigat- 
ing social  and  economic  facts  under  the  Empire.  "  Historians,"  he 
says,  "are  8o  occupied  with  the  great  events,  the  satirists  so  busy 
with  the  vices  of  upper-class  aociety,  the  moralists  with  abstract 
theorizing,  the  poeta  with  Greek  mythology,  and  with  the  mainten- 
ance of  their  footing  in  the  atria  of  the  rich  .  .  .  that  they  have 
neither  time  to  write  about  the  aims  of  imperial  policy,  nor  eyes 
to  see  them."  "  Here,"  he  adds,  "  we  must  trust  to  our  second  class 
of  authorities,  the  inscriptions  and  the  laws."  ' 

No  reader  of  the  Digest  can  fail  to  have  been  struck  with  its  wonder^ 
ful  collection  of  little  vignettes  —  one  might  almost  say  snap-shots 
—  illustrating  social  conditions  under  the  Empire.  We  catch  vi\*id 
glimpses  there  of  capitalists,  tenant-farmers,  artisans,  slaves,  freed- 
men,  and  even  children.  We  gee  them  driving  up  the  Ctivtis  CapUoU- 
mis  or  playing  ball,  as  well  as  buying  or  selling  or  making  their  wilts. 
It  is  a  great  storehouse  of  social  data,  and  we  may  be  thankful 
that  the  tough  casing  of  the  law  has  preserved  them.  Moreover 
we  now  enjoy  the  light  which  of  late  years  has  been  shed  on  them  by 
archaeologists  and  epigraphista.  Facts  as  to  taxation,  admim'st ration, 
imperial  and  nuinieipal  finance,  the  conduct  of  shipping  and  other 
industries,  may  all  be  found  in  that  mine  which  Mommsen  and 
Marquardt  have  so  brilliantly  exploited.*  But  the  value  of  the  col- 
lection to  the  economic  historian  may  perhaps  best  be  illustrated  in 
two  instances,  banking  and  the  organization  of  labor. 

The  Digest  is  full  of  information  about  liankers  and  banking.  It 
has  been  pointed  out  thai  the  Roman  Empire,  especially  after  the 
time  of  Caracalla,  suffered  from  lack  of  means  for  accumulating 
capital,  owing  to  the  scarcity  of  bullion  and  the  insufficiency  of 


*  Cunan's  edition  nf  A.  Smith's  Leeturea  on  Justiee,  Polite,  Ac.  1S86. 

■  Ramaaj,  Tkt  Ckvrth  and  the  Romfin  Empire,  p.  IM. 

'  Sea  BBpecially  Marquardt.  R6m.  StaatavancdUung,  vol.  i,  pp.  185-268. 
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banking  facilities.'  Wiiile  theseconditionsdoubtlessexisted.and  it  is 
certain  that  the  credit  STOtem  was  crude  snd  primitive  comparwl 
vrith  that  of  the  present  day.  yet  we  can  see  in  the  Digent  that  the 
functions  of  the  Roman  argenlani  must  have  considerably  relieved 
the  strain  on  the  metallic  currencj*.  This  was  partly  recognized  at  the 
time,  for  the  bankbg  business  is  expressly  stated  to  be  of  public 
utility;  and  since  the  recent  excavation  of  the  Basilica  Acmilia  in 
the  forum,  where  the  principal  banking-offices  were  situated,  and 
the  marble  pavement  of  which  is  still  strewn  with  remains  of  their 
coins,  we  knnw  that  in  Rome,  at  least,  the  state  provided  well  for 
their  comfort.  It  is  safe  to  infer,  from  the  silence  of  the  DUjeM, 
that  even  ita  compilers  in  the  sixth  century  had  never  heard  of 
negotiable  iiistr\jments  or  of  bills  payable  to  bearer;  yet  the  bankers 
of  the  Empire  did  many  thingM  U)  facilitate  commercial  transactions, 
They  received  money  on  deposit  m  the  modem  way,  the  sum  de- 
posited becoming  a  debt  due  to  the  depositor,  and  they  made  pay- 
ments for  his  account  on  bis  written  order.  They  could  transact 
for  a  client  all  sorts  of  sales,  collections,  investments,  and  other  busi- 
ness, make  loans  un  his  behalf,  and  issue  drafts  on  correspondents 
in  other  cities.  When  Cicero  aent  his  son  to  Athens,  he  pro\'ided 
him  with  means  of  drawing  money  when  he  got  there,  though  we 
cannot  suppoiie  that  he  gave  him  a  bill  of  exchange.  He  probably 
got  from  his  banker  an  order  on  some  Athenian  bank,  or  else  bought 
a  debt  payable  in  Athens.  Branch  banks  could  be  managed  by  agents 
or  by  slaves,  and  we  know  that  the  banker  might  have  his  head 
office  in  one  province  and  carry  ou  business  in  another.*  The  best 
evidence,  perhaps,  of  the  importance  and  variety  of  the  banker's 
functions  appears  in  the  elaborate  legal  rules  dealing  with  the  produc- 
tion of  his  books  and  thn  statement  of  his  accounts,  and  filling  many 
paragraphs  in  the  Digest  and  Code' 

It  is  from  these  same  sourccB,  as  well  as  from  the  Theodosian  Code 
and  from  a  great  array  nf  inscriptions,  that  we  derive  our  knowledge 
of  the  Roman  workingman's  clubs  and  trade-unions.  The  inscriptions 
have  not  only  supplied  many  details  not  found  in  the  books,  but  they 
show  to  what  an  extent  free  labor  flourished  ail  over  the  Empire, 
even  in  competition  with  slavery.  Under  the  Republic  trade  a8S<>-- 
ciations  grew  strong  and  had  much  influence  in  politics,  for  Cicero 
constantly  mentions  them,  and  was  advised  by  his  friends  to  bid 
for  their  vot«.  Indeed,  their  power  became  so  great,  during  the 
anarchical  times  of  the  later  Republic,  that  they  were  twice  sup- 
pressed by  the  Senate  and  again  by  JuUus  Cot^sar  and  Augustus. 
These  last  prohibitions  did  not,  however,  apply  to  associations  that 

'  Cunntitfilifun,  Essay  on  Wettfm  Civilualton,  p.  183. 

*  Dig.  2, 13,  4,  fi.  S^cOuillard,  I^n  Bamn^i^*  ^  Romb;  Dcloume,  La  Afanieun 
d'argfiU  A  Itamt. 

'  Dia.  2.  13;  Cod.  2, 1. 
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old  established  or  legally  authorixed.  \Miile  we  have  not  full 
rticulars  as  to  the  senatorial  and  imperial  IrgiglatJon,  it  seems 
clear  ihat  besides  Religious  Cluba,  Burial  Societies,  and  Poor  Men's 
Benefit  Clubs,  the  law  recogniKed ,  or  at  least  toloralod,  a  great  many 
workingmen'ft  societies  closely  corresponding  to  the  trade-unions  of 
the  present  day.'  Each  trade  seems  to  h.ive  had  its  own  associa- 
tion. There  were  separate  unions  of  carpenters,  masons  and  stone- 
cuttere,  of  fishf  rmeii.  sailors,  boatmen  and  mule-drivers,  of  carriage- 
builders,  carpet-weavers  and  cutlers,  of  butchers,  poultry-dealers, 
cooks,  laundrvmen  and  tAilors;  in  short,  we  find  no  les8  than  one 
hundred  ditlerent  trades  in  which  associations  appear  to  have 
existed.'  There  is  no  evidence  of  federation  having  been  attempted 
among  similar  unions  in  different  cities,  but  the  large  unions  had 
local  subdivisions.  Thus  the  building  carpenters  of  Rome  had  about 
twelve  hundred  members  divided  into  sixty  decuriae.  The  unions 
were  organized  on  the  principle  of  industrial  democracy,  and  could 
enact  any  by-laws  not  conflicting  with  the  general  law.  Their  reven- 
ues were  considerable,  as  evidenced  by  the  way  in  which  they  spent 
them  and  by  the  fact  that  their  meeting-halls  (scholae)  were  substan- 
tial, even  sumptuous,  buildings.  We  cannot  tell  whether  they  ^ver 
aimed  at  limitation  of  apprentices,  trade  monopoly,  or  the  enforce- 
ment of  a  minimum  «-.ige  or  of  (he  "union  shop,"  but  there  can  be 
no  doubt  that  their  object  was  then,  as  it  is  now,  to  strengthen  the 
position  of  the  workingman  and  to  enable  him  in  various  ways  to 
improve  his  condition.  Thus  ft  lawsuit  was  carried  on  by  the  Roman 
laundrymen  against  the  imperial  fisc  for  the  possession  of  a  valuable 
plot  of  land,  and  the  laundrym<^n  were  victoriou.*<  after  eighteen 
years  of  litigation.*  As  to  strikes  we  have  few  particulars,  and 
though  we  know  they  occurred,  we  cannot  tell  what  were  their 
effects.  If  they  tended  to  disturb  the  peace,  they  were  no  doubt 
sternly  suppressed  by  the  Roman  magistrates,  as  happened  in  one 
strike  of  which  an  account  has  been  preserved.*  But  of  all  the 
vicissitudes  of  the  Roman  unions  the  most  fully  described  and  the 
most  interesting  is  that  socialistic  system  of  state  control  depicted 
in  the  Theodosian  Code,  under  which  they  passed  in  the  fourth 
century.  Under  this  system  ever>'  artisan  was  compelle<l  to  enlist 
in  the  union  of  his  trade,  and  each  union  became  virtually  a  branch 
of  the  state's  administrative  machiner>-.  For  facts  such  as  these  the 
economic  historiftn  is  indcbt<jd  partly  to  the  arch»ologist,  but  chiefly 
lo  the  civil  lawyer. 

'  The  most  oomplete  diKiisnon  of  this  subject  i.t  that  of  Wsltiing.  Btudt  hut, 
«ur  U*  Corporation*  ProfrxntmnrlU*,  Brii»«c>]»,  1895. 
'  Sto  list  in  Waltzins;.  vol.  n.  p.  1-18. 

•  Sbid.  vol.  I.  p.  iK.S. 

*  Itfid.  voL  1,  p.  192. 
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To  any  student  of  ihe  early  hiatory  of  Roman  law,  iU  connection 
with  the  history  of  Religion  must  be  evident.  Wo  caiinot  tell  exactly 
what  form  of  punishment  is  referred  to  in  the  words  aaeer  ealo  of  the 
laws  of  the  Kings  and  the  Twelve  TahLea,  but  it  mu^t  have  been  of 
a  religious  character,  and  there  can  lie  little  doubt  that  the  earlintt 
sanation  of  contract  was  the  di-spleaaure  of  the  goda.  Sftonaio,  »acri>j 
mentum,  iwtiurandutn  all  had  a  religious  origin,  and  the  lost  of  these* 
remained  to  the  very  end  religious  in  form.  £ven  as  late  as  the  time 
of  Justinian,  when  there  were  an  many  different  ways  in  which  con- 
tracts could  be  made,  it  is  aj!t(HHshing  to  ace  how  much  the  oath 
■Kos  Still  rcttortcfl  to  as  a  mode  of  making  a  binding  promise.  Ite 
original  satiction  doubtless  was  that  the  perjurer  became  exsecratms, 
cut  of!  from  the  sacred  rites  of  hLi  family,  but  by  Justinian's  time 
the  breach  of  an  oath  gave  to  the  promisee  an  ordinary  civil  right  of 
action.' 

Again  it  is  well  known  that,  just  as  the  ethical  ideals  of  the  Stoic 
philosophy  affected  t  he  development  of  Roman  law  in  the  firet,  second 
and  third  centuries,  so  the  religious  ideals  of  Christianity  exerted 
an  even  greater  influence  upon  it  from  the  fourth  century  to  the 
sixth.  This  meant  on  the  whole  an  improvement  of  the  law  in  the 
direction  of  Increased  humanity  and  eciuality,  except  in  the  law  of 
persons.  There  we  find,  in  the  disabilities  attached  to  JeiA's,  pagans, 
and  hereticB,  difTerences  baaed  on  religion  making  their  appearance 
for  the  firet  time  in  Roman  law.  On  the  other  hand,  by  bettering  the 
condition  of  slaves  and  of  women,  by  mitigating  the  patria  pntestas, 
and  by  the  gradual  abolition  of  the  righta  of  agnates  which  cul- 
minatwl  in  the  famous  one  hundred  and  eif^teenth  Novel  of  Jus- 
tinian, the  Christian  leaven  worked  with  salutary  effect.' 

Still  more  interesting,  however,  and  more  far-reaching  was  the 
converse  process,  the  modifioation  wrought  by  the  legal  atmosphere 
of  Rome  in  the  religious  rites  and  doctrines  of  Christianity.  So  far 
as  I  know,  this  subject  baa  never  yet  received  adequate  treatment, 
which  isthe  more  strange  because  Sir  H.  Maine  long  agodn*w  attention 
to  it  in  a  famous  passage.'  But  the  field  is  an  immense  one,  and  a  few 
points  only  can  here  be  mentioned.  As  to  ritual,  it  is  scarcely  neces- 
sary to  recall  the  fact  that  the  solemn  questions  put  to  the  man  and 
woman  in  the  marriage  service  and  to  the  sponsors  in  the  bapli.smal 
service,  which  still  sur\'ivc  in  the  English  Book  of  Common  Prayer, 
were  framed  in  the  contractual  form  peculiar  to  Roman  law.  Richard 
Hooker,  to  whom  the  use  for  such  a  purpose  of  this  Roman  form 
seemed  quite  natural  and  proper,  explains  to  the  English  reader  how 

1  Dig.  13, 5,  2S.  t. 

'  Troplonft,  Snfttmw  du  Chriitianimm  »ut  b^  Droit  CiviL     l^e*,  Studin  in 
Chureh  Hittory.    Osborn.  CUusieal  Heritayc  of  tKe  UiddU  Ag*». 
*  Annrnl  I^w  (11th  ed.),  p.  357. 
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tbe  Roman  verbal  contract  was  made,  and  quaintly  adds:  "Is  it 
toyish  that  the  Church  exacteth  an  irrevucabk-  promise  of  obedience 
by  way  i>f  a  t>c»li;mii  stipulation?"  ' 

In  tbe  develupmunt  uf  Christian  doctrine  there  appears  a  tendency 
similar  to  Umt  which  Matthew  Arnold  de^jcrlbed  in  Lilcrature  and 
Dogma.  L«gal  phrases  and  couceptioiu)  dehved  fn)m  Human  law. 
which  were  at  first  used  taetaphurically  or  by  way  of  itlustraUun, 
came  by  degreeti  to  be  u»«d  tiierally  an  dogmatic  definitions.  Thus 
the  relation  of  God  to  man,  fitun  being  viewed  as  a  moral  one  based 
upon  love  and  duty,  came  to  be  regarded  in  a  strictly  legal  H^t. 

It  has  often  been  pointed  out  that  8t.  Paul,  oh  bcfittiid  a  Roman 
citizen,  was  fond  of  using  motapburs  drawn  fmni  the  law  of  the 
Empire.  As  has  been  well  said  by  a  ditttinguished  clergyman,  "he 
construed  Christ  in  mixed  terms  or  Hebrew  sacrifice  and  Roman 
law."'  St.  Paul  uses  the  ceremony  of  adoption,  the  Roman  concep- 
tion of  heirship,  the  Roman  form  of  guardianship,  the  sealing  of  the 
praetorian  will,  in  order  to  illustrate  various  aspects  of  God's  dealings 
with  man.'  But  he  uses  them  as  i  I  lust  rations,  not  as  clear-cut 
deGnitionB.  So  also,  when  he  speaks  of  the  death  of  Christ  as  a  ran- 
soming or  redemption  of  man  from  sin,  he  does  so  by  way  of  showing 
in  an  eloquent  figure  of  speech  how  man  has  been  affected  by  Christ's 
influence  and  example,  rather  than  as  defining  a  legal  function 
perrurmed  by  Christ. 

When  we  pass  to  the  works  of  Augustine,  Ambrose,  Origeo,  Atha- 
nasius,  and  other  Fathers  oT  the  Church,  we  find  the  idea  uf  Christ '» 
work  for  man  beginning  to  harden  into  that  of  the  performance  by 
Him  of  a  legal  service.*  This  was  regardetl  as  one  of  two  legal  iraiiu- 
actions;  either  (1)  bs  saiisfactio,  paying  off  the  debt  which  man,  an 
insolvent  debtttr,  was  himself  unable  to  pay,  and  cancolirtg  the 
chirograj>h  made  by  man;  or  (2)  as  Tedeinptio,  buying  man  back  from 
the  slavery  in  which  Satan  held  him.  But  for  theological  purposes 
these  two  different  aspects  of  the  Atonement  were  treale^d  aa  one  and 
the  same. 

Pelagius  and  St.  Augustine  in  the  fifth  century  had  a  famous 
controversy  over  the  effoRl-s  of  Christ's  sacrifice,  and  so  had  Abelard 
and  St.  Bernard  seven  centuries  later.  In  both  cases  the  orthodox. 
doctrine  prevailed,  that  man  could  not  become  partakers  of  the 
Kingdom  of  Heaven  unless  their  debts  were  wiped  out  through  the 
satisfaction  offered  by  Christ.* 

St.  Ansclm  of  Cantcrbur}',  who  had  studied  tbe  civil  law,  and 


'  Eceltntulintl  Polity,  ."ith  IwftW,  wet.  M. 

*  McConncIl,  Christ,  p.  &I. 

*  Ball.  Rl.  Paul  and  Ihf  Raman  Imw 

*  Se»  extracts  from  tin-  Fnthi-r*  in  BibtieiJwat  Sfirra,  vol.  36.  p-  441 , 

*  Vooa.  lli*t.  Peiogian,  lib.  7.  1.  i.ht)»ia  S.  and  his  Respotmo  ad  Judicium  Ra- 
ventperyii,  cap.  3. 
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who  lived  jusl  at  the  time  of  the  great  legal  revival,  seems  to  bave 
been  the  first  great  Christian  writer  who  elaborated  the  dogma  that, 
as  part  of  a  scheme  ordained  from  all  eternity  whereby  God's  justice 
should  be  satisfied  and  man's  sin  pardoned,  God  had  become  man 
in  order  to  satisfy  by  His  death  a  debt  which  the  human  race  had 
heaped  up,  but  could  not  pay.  This  strictly  legal  view  was  elaborated 
by  the  Thomists  and  Scotists  in  their  disputes  over  satisfactio  super- 
atntiularu!  and  satisfactio  ffratuila,  and  at  the  Reformatinn  it  was 
appropriated  by  the  Reformers,  who  quite  logically  insisted  upon 
it  as  a  strong  argtmient  against  the  Papal  system  of  penance  and 
indulgences.  Luther  said  that  "by  none  other  sacrifice  or  oOeiing 
could  God's  fierce  anger  be  appeased  but  by  the  precious  blood  of 
the  Son  of  God";  and  the  poet  of  Puritanism  has  stated  its  docirinft 
in  the  gloomy  Unes: 

"  Die  he  or  Imrtice  irnist:  unlcae  for  bun 
Some  other  able,  and  as  williug,  pay 
Tbo  rigid  satiAffuitioti;  death  for  death." 

To  what  legal  extremes  this  theor>'  of  atonement  was  carried  at  the 
Reformation  is  nowhere  better  shown  than  in  the  TV-fence  of  the 
Catholic  Faith  which  Grotius  wrote  against  Socinus.^  Socinus  had 
argued  that  where  there  was  fiati^faction  of  a  debt  there  could  be  no 
need  for  any  remission  of  that  debt  by  Go^l.  Grotius  answered  him 
mth  citations  from  the  Digeat.  He  admitted  ihatSociniw's  cont^^ntion 
would  have  been  true  if  the  legal  ser^'icc  performed  by  Christ  had 
been  aceeptilatio,  novatio,  or  dekgatio.  But  inasmuch  as  that  service 
was  in  law  quite  a  different  transaction,  and  since  the  obligation 
incurred  by  man  had  not  been  canceled  by  Christ,  but  merely  sus- 
pended through  the  working  of  salisjactio,  Grotius  argued  that  there 
was  still  room  for  the  exercise  of  God's  mercy  in  completely  doing 
away  with  man's  liability.' 

It  would  be  interesting  to  trace  the  whole  history  of  this  famous 
dogma,  perhaps  the  strongest  though  by  no  means  the  only  instance 
of  legal  influence  on  Christian  religious  thought;  but  in  so  short 
a  sketch  details  must  needs  be  omitted.  The  doctrine  figured  con- 
spicuotisly  in  the  teaching  of  Wesley,  whose  constant  cry  was: 
"  Fiend  thou  singly  the  blood  of  the  Covenant,  the  ransom  paid  for 
thy  proud  stubborn  soul."  and  through  him  it  has  played  a  great 
part  in  mwlem  Protest.nntism.  While  it  may  be  true,  in  the  recent 
wor<l9  of  an  English  clergj-man,  that  "  theories  of  atonement  are  now 
either  rejected  or  in  process  of  being  rejected,"*  St.  Anselm's  legal 
doctrine  still  numbers  many  adherents. 


^  Socinus.  Df  Chris  o  S?rvatorr,  pare  3.  cap,  1-6. 

*  Qmtius.  De/.  Fidri  Cath.  rap,  «. 

*  Ciuion  lleosoa,  Value  »/  t/ic  Biblt,  p.  279. 
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The  history  of  Roman  law  is  clearly  connected  with  that  of  Lit- 
erature, yet  it  can  scarcely  be  shown  that  either  has  had  much  share 
in  actually  moulding  tho  other.  It  can  of  course  be  maintained  that 
the  high  development  of  Roman  law  and  the  fascination  which  it 
exercised  on  the  best  Roman  intellect  during  the  xenith  of  the 
Empire  are  mainly  accountable  for  the  differences  between  Greek 
and  Roman  hterature,  particularly  for  the  poverty  of  the  latter  in 
philosophical  writings.  But  except  for  that  general  effect  the  relation 
between  law  and  literature  at  Rome  is  on  the  whole  one  of  inter- 
peneiration,  rather  than  of  direct  action  and  reaction.  We  can 
interpret  each  by  the  help  of  the  other,  but  we  cannot,  at  least  in 
secular  literature,  establish  any  filiation  between  them.  The  tech- 
nical phrases  used  by  Horace  or  Juvenal  bring  out  the  legal  element 
in  literature,  just  as  the  polished  style  of  Labeo  or  Gaius  illustratee 
the  literary  element  in  law.  But  Horace  cannot  bo  connected  with 
the  controversies  of  the  Sabinian  and  Proculian  Schools,  nor  can  wc 
trace  Juvenal's  remark,  Res  fbtei  eM,  ubicunque  natal,^  to  the  inspir- 
ation of  any  particular  jurist.  No  literature  can  be  fundamentally 
understood  without  understanding  tho  laws  of  the  country  that 
produced  it,  and  this  is  particularly  true  of  Rome,  because  law  was 
her  chief  intellectual  pursuit.  On  the  other  hand,  the  writings  of 
the  Roman  jurisconsults,  being  couched  in  a  style  of  extraordinary 
elegance  and  precision,  are  not  only  entitled  to  claim  that  tit«rary 
taate  is  requisite  for  their  appreciation;  they  represent  in  them- 
selves a  distinct  branch  of  Uteracuie,  a  branch  in  which  they  have 
probably  never  been  excelled. 

The  fact  that  law  and  literature  can  be  interwoven  is  proved  in 
Aristophanes  and  the  Attic  orators,  as  well  as  in  many  more  modern 
inst  ances ,  but  no  better  examples  can  be  found  than  in  Latin  literature. 
Several  of  Cicero's  orations  would  be  hopelessly  puzzling  if  it  were 
not  for  our  knowledge  of  Roman  law,  just  as  the  Fasti  of  Ovid 
would  be  full  of  difficulty  unless  we  knew  something  about  Roman 
religion.  The  same  may  be  said  of  many  passages  in  the  plays  of 
Terence  and  particularly  of  Plautus.  Volumes  have  been  written, 
especially  in  recent  years,  to  explain  how  the  law  een-es  to  elucidate 
those  p.'wsages,  and  how  they  serve  even  to  better  purpose  in  elucidat- 
ing the  law.  For  juet  as  the  Fasti  throw  more  light  on  Roman  religion 
and  topography  than  we  receive  from  the  historians  of  Ovid's  age, 
80  it  is  certain  that  we  derive  more  knowledge  of  the  early  history 
of  Roman  law  from  information  incidentally  conveyed  by  literary 
men  like  Livy,  Cicero,  and  Plautus  than  we  do  from  facts  intentionally 
imparted  by  scholars  like  Varro.  For  any  acquaintance  with  early 
law  Latin  literature  is  indee<i  indispensable.    And  in  later  times,  as 

■  Sat.  4,  S6. 
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we  notwl  above,  Roman  law  becomes  in  turn  absolutely  essential 
for  the  proper  understanding  of  religious  literature. 


VI 

The  intimate  connertion  between  the  history  of  Roman  law  and 
that  of  Language  deems  scarcely  to  need  pnintlng  out,  when  our 
ever>'-day  speech  is  cnnstanily  and  openly  confen8ing  its  many 
obligations  to  that  !aw.  This  very  word  obligation,  borrowed  from 
a  "vocable  of  art"  drvised  by  the  Roman  jurists,  is  a  word  the  his- 
torj-  of  which  is  impa-wihlp  to  trace  till  we  go  hack  and  discover 
how  they  formed  it  nnd  in  what  sense  they  used  it.  The  same  is  trtie 
of  nouns  such  as  person,  privilege,  prejudice,  occupation,  exception, 
sequestration,  confusion;  of  ndjeetivcs  such  as  percmptnrj*,  manda- 
t-orj',  specific;  and  of  verbs  such  as  adopt,  rodconi,  emancipate.  AH 
these  are  derived  from  technical  terrns  familiar  to  the  Roman  jurists, 
yet  their  meaning  has  undergone  such  change  in  the  course  of  ages 
that  their  legal  origin  is  quite  forgotten.  A  long  list  of  similar  words 
in  our  modem  vocabularies  could  be  anade  by  simply  working 
through  an  Knglish,  French,  or  even  German  dictionary.  Some  terms, 
again,  such  as  usufruct,  plebiscite,  manumission,  servitude,  have 
passed  from  Roman  into  modem  terminology  without  material 
change  in  their  original  sense:  while  other  nouns,  such  as  solidarity, 
have  been  taken,  not  from  legal  nouns,  but  from  technical  adjectives. 

Not  only  must  we  seek  in  Roman  law  the  parents  of  many  of  our 
words;  there  are  some  also  of  which  the  genealogy  can  be  traced 
through  many  gradations  of  meaning  even  in  the  hands  of  Roman 
lawyers.  For  instance,  their  word  humanitas  signifies  in  different 
passages:  (1)  human  nature.  (2)  sensibility,  (3)  kindness,  (4)  com- 
passion; while  pietos  denotes  in  different  legal  tcTts:  (I)  senseof  duty 
based  on  family  ties.  (2)  conscientiousness  shown  by  an  employee, 
(3)  the  feeling  expected  from  a  Christian  toi^-nrd  his  ehureh  and  its 
membeTf".  Nor  does  this  enumeration  by  any  means  exhaust  all  the 
shades  of  meaning  given  by  Roman  lawj'ers  to  those  two  words.' 

It  should  also  be  remembfted  that  among  the  most  important 
rontrihiitions  to  the  histor}'  of  Roman  law  are  the  curious  details 
and  the  citations  from  ancient  texts  which  have  been  preserved  by 
Roman  students  of  the  science  of  language,  such  as  Varro  and  Festa?. 
They  alone  have  saved  from  ob!i\*ion,  as  one  may  see  fully  .set  forth 
in  the  pages  of  Bnms.  much  antiquarian  lore  invaluable  to  the  legal 
historian.  Even  the  best  Roman  lawyers  were  also  dabblers  in  philo- 
logy, as  we  can  see  from  the  derivations  of  legal  terms  which  Gaius 
and  others  have  handed  down  to  US.  Though  their  efforts  in  this 
line  savor  of  the  famous  derivation  of  F-ric  Canal  from  Eridanus. 
they  are  valuable  as  showing  their  authors'  point  of  %iew.   Nor  does 

'  KrOgar,  Z.  der  Sav.  SHft  fur  RG,  vol.  19. 1888,  p.  6. 
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this  comprehend  all  the  services  of  the  philnbgist  to  legal  history. 
For  in  comparative  jurisprudeticc  it  has  been  shown,  as  (or  instance 
by  the  present  Regius  Professor  of  Civil  Law  in  the  University  of 
Cambridge,  that  by  tracing  the  etymology  and  analyzing  the  use 
of  words  hke  jas,  ius,  lex,  and  their  Greek  and  Teutonic  equivalenta, 
much  historic  light  can  be  thrown  on  the  earliest  conceptions  of  law 
as  unconsciously  defined  in  language.' 

Thus  by  investigating  etymobgies.  by  tracing  obsolete  or  obscure 
sfaadea  of  meaning,  and  by  the  preservation  of  rare  antiquities, 
linguistic  scliolars  both  ancient  and  modem  have  greatly  helped 
the  legal  historian.  The  civil  lawyer  has  on  his  part  supplied  to 
the  student  of  language  an  immense  mass  of  material  of  welt- 
authenticated  date  and  authorship,  filled  with  terms  from  which 
have  directly  descended  many  of  the  words  now  used  not  only  by  the 
Latin  but  also  by  the  Teutonic  mce, 

vn 

There  are  two  main  facts  ennnocting  the  history  of  Law  and  that 
of  Art  in  any  given  place.  The  first  is  that  timea  of  great  legal 
activity  or  legal  reform  almost  always  coincide  with  periods  of 
flourishing  art.  This  may  doubtless  be  accounted  for  by  the  fact  that 
law  and  art  are  expressions  of  the  same  human  intellect,  and  when 
that  intellect  is  roused  to  energetic  action  in  one  form,  it  usually  is 
so  in  others  also.  The  second  point  is  that  architecture,  sculpture, 
and  painting  must  ineWtably  ti'cat  in  some  measure  of  subjects 
connected  nith  the  law  of  their  countr>'.  Any  one  of  those  arts 
may  convey  legal  allusions,  just  as  it  may  suggest  religious  or  political 
ideas,  and  in  order  to  understand  those  allusions  we  have  to  know 
something  about  law,  politics,  or  religion,  as  the  case  may  be.  Both 
points  can  be  well  illustrated  from  the  history  of  Roman  law. 

In  the  first  place,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  moat  glorious 
epoch  in  that  history,  beginning  with  the  jurists  of  the  Augustan 
age  and  ending  with  those  under  the  Antomnes,  Septimius  Severus, 
and  Caracalla,  wag  ati^o  the  golden  age  of  Roman  archil-ecturc  and 
sculpture.  For  the  art  of  the  Augustan  period  it  is  enough  to  cite 
that  wonderful  Ara  Paeis,  whose  fragments  arc  scattered  among 
several  European  museums,  and  the  remains  of  which  are  now  being 
unearthed  under  a  Roman  palace.  And  the  second  of  those  two  great 
centuries  wa«,  so  far  as  we  are  able  to  judge,  the  period  of  culminating 
splendor  both  in  taw  and  in  art.  Trajan  and  Hadrian,  ao  great  as 
legislaton),  have  each  left  us  one  of  the  magnificent  monuments  of 
antiquity,  a  sculptured  column  in  the  one  case,  and  a  colossal  tomb 
in  the  other.  The  memory  of  Marctia  Aurelius.  in  whose  day  Roman 
society  was  so  intensely  civiUxed  and  modem,  has  been  preserved 
Clark,  Pnutitai  Juriepnidenee,  port  i,  ohopa.  1-6. 
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for  us  iM>t  only  by  tho  Code  and  Ditjest,  but  by  famous  Romftn' 
works  of  art  both  in  bronze  and  in  marble.  To  Soptimius  Sevf-nis  we 
owe  a  splendid  arch,  to  Caracalla  the  remains  of  still  more  fiplcndid 
public  baths;  and  it  should  be  remembered  that  Julia  Domna,  the 
wife  of  the  former  and  the  mother  of  the  latter  emperor,  broiight 
together  in  her  brilliant  aahn,  not  only  the  beat  philosophers,  orators, 
scholars,  poet*,  and  artists  that  the  world  could  then  produce,  but 
also  the  greatest  of  Roman  jurists,  Paulua,  Ulpian,  and  Papinian.* 
By  the  time  of  Constantine  we  note  a  decline  in  artistic  no  less  than 
in  legal  achieveJiient.  Again,  when  legal  activity  revives  under 
Juatiman  the  codiQer  and  reformer,  we  have  his  superb  and  well- 
preserved  architecture  at  Ravenna  and  Constantinople  to  set  beside 
his  even  more  enduring  Wpal  monuments.  After  him  both  art  and, 
law  fall  int<)  a  kind  of  lethargy,  until  again,  and  surely  not  by  accident, 
the  legal  revival  during  the  twelfth,  thirteenth,  and  fourteenth 
centuries  lakes  place  in  the  same  wonderful  periwl  which  produced, 
the  early  Italian  artists.  And  once  again  a  second  renewal  of  interest 
in  the  study  of  Roman  law,  with  which  the  great  Cttjas  is  identified, 
coincides  with  the  revival  of  classic  art  in  the  Renaissance,  There 
&eems,in8hort,  to  have  been  a  sort  of  tidal  movement  in  the  European 
mind,  by  which  the  history  of  art  and  that  of  law  have  equally  been 
affected. 

When  we  come  to  consider  the  legal  allusions  in  art,  for  the  undcr^ 
standing  of  which  a  knowledge  of  legal  history  is  requisite,  we  stand 
on  gniund  less  easy  to  survey.  For  here  we  find  nothing  but  isolated; 
details,  each  of  which  has  to  be  separately  examined.  A  knowledge' 
of  legal  history  Is  sometimes  useful  in  clearing  up  a  question  of 
aDoient  architecture.  Thus  the  basilica  found  in  Domitian's  palace|| 
on  the  Palatine  could  not  be  appreciated  unless  we  knew  the  Em- 
peror's legal  position  as  final  court  of  a])pea].  Similarly,  the  churchee 
built  in  the  catnomihs  could  not  be  understood  unless  we  knew  (hat 
the  law  forbade  burial  in.4ide  Rome,  while  it  also  protected  all  resting- 
places  of  the  deail.  and  that  it  thus  quite  unintentlnnally  pointed  out 
the  eatacombs  as  e.xeellent  sanctuaries  for  a  persecuted  sect,  ftmw- 
timcs  the  hi>itor\'  of  Roman  law  may  help  us  to  understand  sculpture. 
Id  Bologna,  Padua,  and  even  Siena  we  find  wonderful  semi-regal 
tombs  erected  to  the  memory  of  thirteenth  or  fourteenth  century, 
jurists.  Tliey  stand  in  a  public  plscc  covered  with  splendid  canopies 
of  stone,  or  they  rest  against  the  wall  of  a  church,  each  decorated 
with  a  marblr  bas-relief  which  represent*  the  great  scholar  sitting, 
book  in  h.and,  giving  a  lecture  to  his  nlaas?  nf  pupils.  Thtrse  beautiful 
monuments  would  mean  but  little  to  u«,  unless  we  knew  from  legal 
history  how  great  was  the  fame  in  his  own  day  of  an  Aceursius  or 
a  Bartolommeo  di  Paliceto.and  how  the  revival  of  civil  law  in  Italy 
'  n^'ilir.  La  ReUyion  d  Rome  tous  lea  Stvirta,  p.  201. 
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produced  a  long  succession  of  such  teachers,  whoee  laiiors  brought 
not  only  renown  but  wealth  to  the  cities  where  they  taught. 

For  understanding  the  work  of  painters  some  knowlexlge  of  this 
sort  ia  even  more  needful.  In  the  great  Florentine  chapter-house  of 
Santa  Maria  Novella,  which  Huskin  has  so  elaborately  de-schbed, 
there  is  a  fresco  depicting  the  seven  divine  sciences  personified  by 
as  many  female  figures.  Beneath  the  figure  wiiieh  represents  the 
science  o£  Civil  Law  sits  the  Emperor  Justinian.  She  carries  a  aword 
and  a  globe,  while  he  holds  in  his  hands  the  InstitxUrs.  No  one  could 
appreciate  the  point  of  this  personification  unless  he  knew  the 
position  of  Komnn  law  in  medieval  Italy  and  the  reverence  with 
which  Justinian  was  regarded,  a  reverence  to  which  Dante  in  his 
Paradiso  has  borne  witness.  Again  in  the  Sala  de-lla  Segnatura  in  the 
Vatican,  we  find,  among  frescoes  representing  religious  wen&s.  such 
as  that  of  Mokps  giving  the  Tables  of  the  Law,  a  great  freaco  by 
Piorino  del  Vaga  which  sets  forth  the  delivery  of  the  Cndp.  by  Jus- 
tinian to  Triboninn.  This  is  matehed  by  another  fresco  which  depicts 
Pope  Gregory  handing  ilown  the  Df/reUtUt.  To  understand  ihese 
subjecis  we  must  know  something  of  the  causes  which  led  men  to 
regard  the  civil  and  canon  laws  as  the  very  foundation-stones  of 
justice. 

In  other  cft.ses  we  find  insrrijition.'i  to  Interpret.  For  instance,  in  the 
Sala  della  Segnatura  Raphael  has  written  Rerum  dimnanim  nolitia 
over  the  head  of  his  Theology,  and  lus  smim  unintique  tnbiiens  over 
the  heat!  of  his  Justice,  thus  quoting  directly  from  Ulpian  and  the 
Institutes.  Similarly  Amhrogio  Lorenzetti,  in  his  great  fresco  of  the 
Sienese  Council  Chamber,  places  two  angels  labeled  Dtstributiifa 
and  Commutativa  above  his  female  figure  personifying  Jimtice,  and 
thus  refers  to  St.  Thomas  Aquinas  and  Aristotle,  Here  we  need 
Roman  Law  to  explain  the  one  inscription  and  Philosophy  to  ex- 
plain the  other,  ju.it  as  for  the  great  mosaic  of  the  Lateran  Triclinium 
the  historj'  of  Polities  pan  alone  furnish  an  adequate  commentary.' 


After  this  brief  and  most  imperfect  sur\'ey  of  the  relations  existing 
between  l^man  law  and  other  sciences  we  may  perhaps  ask  our- 
selves why  it  is  that  we  find  its  remains  and  trace  its  influence  in  so 
many  different  quarters.  To  this  question  a  reply  ia  furnished  by 
two  historical  facta. 

First,  the  vitality  of  the  Roman  Empire  was  such  that  It  lasted 
actually  for  a  thousand  years  in  the  East,  and  theoretically  much 
longer  still  in  the  West  of  Europe.  Secondly,  the  law  created  by  it, 
being  a  purely  intellectual  product,  was  even  more  lasting  than  the 
Empire  itself;  so  that  the  barbarians,  who  destroyed  the  outward 
and  visible  signs  of  the  Roman  power,  were  thetnselvefl  subjugated 
'  Bry(»,  Holy  Ibtman  Empire  (Sth  ed.)  p.  It7. 
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by  its  inward  and  spiritual  grace.  Inasmuch,  then,  as  Roman  law 
was  the  most  durable  material  in  that  vast  imperial  edifice  the 
ruins  of  which  so  long  overshadowed  Europe,  we  can  well  understand 
that  its  fragments  should  be  incorporated  into  almost  all  the  lesser 
structures  which  have  since  been  reared  by  the  mind  of  Western 
peoples. 
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[HunnM  Smilb.J.TI.D.,  Profpasnrnf  Roman  T.awand  Compirativo  JiiriBpmdcnM, 
Columbia  University,  b,  Urookim,  N.  Y.,  1854.  A.B.  Amhnnit  Ollojtc,  187i; 
Colombia  I'nivcrsitv  Lnw  Sclioot.  1875-77;  hli.h.  ibid,  1877;  Tk-rlin.  I^ipsjg, 
and  06ttin);*n  l^nivfroities,  1877-80;  J.V.D.  GflUingm,  1880;  Li-ctiirrr  on 
Kotnan  Law,  Columbia  Uoiverwty.  1880-01;  Adjunct  ProfcsBor  of  Hiirtory, 
ibid.  l(i6i~Ql;  I^ecturer  on  Roman  Law,  Geongetown  University  Law  School. 
1902~O6>;  Kellowof  New  York  Aoadi-my  of  Political  Sdence,  Me-mli«-rAnu«ricjin 
Hiatoiical  Asoociation,  American  Political  Science  Awociation,  Hoci^t^  dv 
L^gidfttion  Cnmpnr<^,  Internationale  verelnigung  filr  veT^ldchrj)<ii>  Rechto- 
wuscnscbaft.  Author  of  Uinnarekand  German  Unity,  1898;  chief  editor  PolU'' 
ical  Science  iiuarterly.] 

To  attempt  to  recapitulate,  within  the  Limits  of  a  spoken  address, 
the  unsolved  problems  of  Uoman  legal  history*  would  be  an  absurdity. 
Such  an  undertaking  would  make  it  necessary  for  us  to  follow  the 
development  of  the  Roman  law  from  the  Twelve  Tables  to  Justinian's 
law-books  iu  order  to  indicate  what  portions  of  this  millennial  move- 
ment are  still  obscure.  Even  then  the  survey  would  be  incomplete, 
since  the  history  of  the  Hotoaii  law  neither  begins  with  the  Twelve 
Tables  nor  ends  with  Justinian.  It  begins  at  that  unknown  date 
when  Rome  began  and  it  has  not  ended  yet.  To  select  a  narrower 
period  and  to  single  out  what  seem  the  more  important  pmblems 
would  be  more  feasible;  but  lite  mere  euumeraliou  uf  difficulties 
would  be  neither  interesting  nor  profitable. 

The  best  excuse  for  a  paper  on  the  problems  of  any  science  is  the 
writer's  conviction  or  hope  that  he  may  be  able  to  make  some  con- 
tribution t-oward  their  solution,  if  it  be  only  by  suggesting  unworked 
lines  of  investigation  whipti  appear  to  him  to  promise  useful  results. 
It  ill  my  belief  that  for  the  most  important  [Kriod  of  Roman  legal 
history'  —the  period  in  which  the  ancient  Roman  law,  public  and 
private,  reached  its  highest  development,  and  which  extended, 
rouglily  speaking,  from  the  middle  of  the  third  century  n.  c.  to  the 
middle  of  the  third  century  a.  d.  —  there  ia  a  promising  method  of 
investigation  or  hnc  of  approach  wliich  as  yet  haa  been  seantly 
utiUzed.  The  method  which  I  advocate  is  that  of  comparison;  and 
the  comparison  which  I  surest  is  with  AngloAmerican  legal  d^ 
velopment  from  the  thirteenth  century  to  the  present  day. 

The  older  lines  of  investigation  seem  to  be  worked  out.  It  ia  not 
likely  that  new  material  of  importance  will  be  discovered;  we  can 
hardly  hope  for  a  second  find  like  the  fourth  book  of  the  InstUuUs  of 
Gaius;  and  all  direct  methods  of  interpreting  the  existing  sources 
have  been  so  diligently  and  ably  exploited  by  European  jurists,  from 
Cujocius  to  Mommscn  and  Lenel,  that  every  student  of  the  Roman 
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law  now  has  the  instinctive  feeling  that  a  new  interpretation  ia 
probably  a  vcn*  doubtful  interpretation. 

The  usefulness  and  the  limitationB  of  the  comparative  method  of 
studjTng  legal  history  perhaps  need  more  accurate  definition  than 
they  have  yet  received.  The  assumption  on  which  comparative 
jurisprudence  is  based  ia  the  essential  identity  of  human  nature 
everywhere.  The  inference  is  that  social  developments  among  all 
peoples  would  be  identical  if  all  had  reached  the  same  stage  of  de- 
velopment and  were  living  under  identical  conditions.  In  this  last 
qualification  we  have  the  first  and  most  importjint  limitation  upon 
the  comparative  method.  Conditions  are  never  identical:  they  lire 
.at  most  broadly  similar.  Accordingly,  the  working  hypothesis  on 
which  comparative  jurisprudence  proceeds  is  that  peoples  in  the 
same  general  stage  of  social  development  are  likely  to  approach 
social  problems  from  similar  starting-points  and  to  attempt  their 
sohition  on  similar  lines.  The  inference  is  that  a  fully  known  develop- 
ment in  one  nation  may  help  us  to  interpret  a  partly  known  develop- 
ment in  another  nation.  Proceeding  with  proper  caution,  we  may 
even  fill  gaps  in  the  historical  record  of  one  system  by  examining  the 
intermediate  links  in  a  similar  chain  of  development  in  another 
^stem.  Such  reeonatructionB,  it  ia  needless  to  say,  will  seldom  be 
indisputable,  but  they  will  be  more  nearly  correct  than  the  products 
of  the  historical  imagination. 

Another  limitation  upon  the  comparative  method,  aa  an  agency 
in  hiatorieal  reconstruction,  is  found  in  the  fact  that  different  legal 
systems  do  not  develop  in  absolute  isolation.  The  history  of  human 
law,  as  of  all  ciWIiBation,  is  largely  a  history  of  borrowings.  I  think, 
however,  that  this  limitation  is  fully  appreciated  by  students,  and 
that  there  in  at  the  present  time  little  danger  that  it  will  be  disre- 
garded. The  tendency  of  historical  jurisprudence  now,  as  in  the  paal, 
is  rather  to  e-xaggerate  than  to  o\-erlook  the  borrowed  elements  in 
each  legal  development.  Because  the  Romans  had  certain  institu- 
tions which  were  not  primitive  and  which  resembled  Greek  institu- 
tions, and  because  similar  institutions  existed  at  a  still  earlier  date 
in  Eg>-pt  and  in  Babylon,  there  has  been  an  over-readiness  among 
students  to  assume,  without  sufficient  evidence,  a  series  of  imitations 
and  an  unbroken  chain  of  derivation.  Reasoning  of  this  sort  has 
attributed  to  Roman  sources  not  a  few  English  institutions  which  on 
closer  investigation  appear  to  be  independent  products,  as  truly 
English  fls  they  were  truly  Roman,  or,  to  put  it  more  accurately, 
neither  English  nor  Roman  but  human.  Their  similarity  is  due 
to  the  similar  working  of  the  legal  mind  under  analogous  con- 
ditions. 

It  must  be  granted,  however,  that  the  comparative  method  is  lo 
be  used  with  caution;   that  the  movements  compared  should  be 
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intrinsictally  compiLrahle;  and  that  allowanco  should  Ih;  made  for 
possible  borrowiiigfl. 

Given  theac  limiiatione,  it  is  not  surprifling  that  ooniparative 
atudy  of  legal  institutions  for  purely  scientific  purposes  lias  thus  far 
been  confined  for  the  most  part,  to  tho  field  of  early  law.  There  has 
been  greater  safety  here,  because  the  conditions  of  social  existence 
are  more  uniforrn  among  barbarous  peoples  (ban  among  civilized 
nations,  and  because  sucb  peoples  arc  less  likely  to  know  and  ta 
imitate  foreign  customs. 

In  this  part,  of  the  field  the  application  of  the  comparative  method 
to  the  problems  of  Roman  legal  history  has  already  yielded  valuable 
results.  Tho  comparative  study  of  early  law  in  general  has  thrown 
light  into  many  comers  which  were  hopelessly  dark  to  the  lat-er  Ro- 
mana  themselves.  "  Not  for  all  things  established  by  our  ancestore," 
wrote  Julian,  "can  a  reason  be  assigned";  but  for  quite  a  number 
of  the  things  which  the  later  Romans  found  inexplicable  we  are  now 
able  to  assign  rea&ons  that  are  not  merely  plausible  but  convincing. 

To  the  later  and  more  important  stages  of  Roman  legal  develop- 
ment —  to  the  public  law  of  the  later  Republic,  and  to  the  civil  and 
praetorian  law  of  the  later  Republic  and  of  the  early  Enipirt;  —  the 
oumparattve  method  has  not  been  applied,  or  has  been  applied 
sporaiticftlly  only  and  with  little  result.  The  reason  is  very  simple. 
The  jurists  of  Continental  Europe  have  rightly  felt  that  the  other 
and  more  modern  legal  systems  with  which  they  are  acquainted  arc 
not  available  for  comparison.  As  regards  public  law,  they  have 
been  living  under  absolute  monarchies  or  under  constitutional 
monarchies  in  which  the  crown  is  still  a  real  force.  They  have  had 
no  personal  and  vital  acquaintance  with  republican  government 
conducted  on  a  large  scale  and  maintained  for  a  long  period  —  no 
such  experience  as  Englishmen  have  had  in  substance  for  two  cen- 
turies and  Americana  in  form  and  in  sub.'itance  both  for  more  than 
a  centUT}'.  As  far  as  popular  participation  in  national  government 
has  been  introduced  in  tho  larger  European  states,  it  has  been 
borrowed  from  England  and  adapted  to  Continental  conditions. 
As  regards  private  law,  the  Continental  European  jurists  have  had 
personal  and  vital  acquaintance  with  only  two  systems:  the  remnants 
of  the  old  Germanic  law  —  a  law  arrested  in  its  development  in  the 
tenth  century  —  and  the  law  of  the  later  Roman  Empire,  which 
at  the  close  of  the  Middle  Ages  they  borrowed  en  bloc,  and  which, 
they  have  since  been  assimilating  and  modifying.  The  one  Germanic 
system  which  has  had  an  unimpeded  and  continuous  development,  the 
one  modern  system  which  has  an  independent  history  comparable 
in  its  duration  with  that  of  the  Roman  law.  is  to  them  almost  a 
closed  book.  On  the  other  hand,  the  English,  who  have  the  data  for 
comparison,  have  dune  little  serious  work  in  the  field  of  Roman  legal 
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history,  and  the  best  of  that  work  has  been  done  in  the  field  of  Roman 
public  law.  Ill  the  field  of  private  law  they  have  relied  on  Frencli  and 
German  writers,  not  only  for  the  historic  facU,  but  for  the  Inter- 
pretutiou  of  those  facts. 

But,  it  will  be  asked,  are  the  modem  Auglo-Auierican  and  the 
ancient  Roman  legal  systems  fairly  comparable  quantities?  Are 
theie  such  broad  analogies  in  their  general  development  as  to  war- 
ratit  the  hope  that  a  minute  Htudy  of  tiie  one  will  be  serviceable  in 
interpreting  tlie  other?  I  grant  the  diCTcrcnccs;  they  are  sufficiently 
evident;  but  I  insist  on  fundamental  although  IcfiR  obvious  analogiee. 
The  constitution  of  the  Roman  Republic  was  substantially  an 
unwritten  law,  as  is  the  English  Constitution.  It  consisted  of  pre- 
cedents, that  is,  of  adjustments  reached  in  the  political  held  at  the 
close  of  political  conflicts.  Of  these  adjustments  only  a  part  was 
incorporated  by  the  Romans  or  has  been  incorporated  by  the  English 
in  declaratory  statutes.  In  establishing  their  Republic,  the  Romans 
retained  their  ancient  kingship  for  ceremonial  purposes,  housing  the 
rex  sacTorum  in  the  old  royal  palace  and  parading  him  as  figurehead 
of  the  state  church.  The  real  powers  of  the  kingship  in  church  and 
in  state  were  intrusted  to  officiaJs;  and  these  in  the  Latin  Repub- 
lic were  elected  by  political  parties.  The  English  liave  retained  a 
less  shadowy  kingship,  but  they  have  transferred  the  really  import- 
ant powers  of  the  crown  to  a  small  body  of  officials  who  represent 
the  dominant  party  in  an  elective  assembly.  The  Romans  put 
their  ex-maglstrates  into  their  Senate,  the  English  keep  their  ex- 
ministers  ui  their  I'rivy  Council.  The  .American  Constitution  is 
indeed  a  written  one,  but  there  has  grown  up  beside  it  a  body  of 
authoritative  precedents.  The  American  executive  bears  more  re- 
semblance on  tlie  whole  than  does  the  English  premier  to  a  Ro- 
man consul.  Hu  is  freer  in  his  action  than  the  consul  in  that  he 
has  no  colleague  to  control  him.  A  shrewd  Frenchman,  M.  Raoul 
Frary,  has  remarked  that  England  is  a  republic  «'ith  an  hereditary 
president,  while  the  United  States  is  a  monarchy  with  an  elective 
king.  The  common  clement  and  the  fundamental  element  in  all  three 
constitutions  is  the  exercise  of  governmental  power  by  men  selected 
by  party  organization.*?. 

Great  Britain,  like  Rome,  has  built  up  a  world-empire;  and  like 
Rome  it  has  combined  domestic  hborty  with  external  power  by 
limiting  governmental  authority  at  home  and  permitting  it  to  act 
freely  abroad.  The  reserve  powers  of  the  British  crown  furnish 
the  constitutional  historian  with  a  modem  tnstancp  of  the  imperium 
militiae  of  the  Roman  consul.  The  viceroy  or  governor  is  the  English 
equivalent  of  the  proconsul  or  propraetor;  and  colonial  affaire  are 
controlled  by  the  British  Privy  Council  as  pro\incial  affairs  were  con- 
trolled by  the  Roman  Senate.   As  a  matter  of  policy,  Great  Britain 
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has  conceded,  as  did  Rome  in  the  republican  and  early  imperial 
periods,  a  large  measure  of  local  self-government  to  its  subjects 
beyond  the  seas.  In  both  empires  we  find  the  war  power  and  the 
control  of  diplomatic  relations  in  the  hands  of  the  home  government, 
the  ordinary  administration  decentralized  and  left  in  the  hands  of 
local  authorities. 

The  United  Stat«a,  after  rounding  out  ita  continental  domain,  has 
recently  acquired  posseaaiona  beyond  the  sea^i.  In  dealing  with  them 
it  ia  somewhat  embarraased  by  the  abaence  from  its  written  con- 
stitution of  indefinite  and  general  governmental  power  —  power 
corresponding  to  the  Roman  imperium  militiae  or  to  the  residuary 
authority  of  the  British  crown.  This  difficulty  was  felt  a  century  ago, 
when  the  procesi)  of  continental  expatmion  was  beginning;  and  each 
Bticceasive  exigency  has  been  met,  and  is  being  met,  by  the  develop- 
ment in  our  unwritten  constitution  of  the  war  powers  of  the  Amer- 
ican presidt-nl.  In  the  administration  of  its  earlier  continental 
acquisitions,  the  United  States,  following  the  example  of  Rome 
and  o£  Great  Britain,  encouraged  the  development  of  local  selfT 
govemmeut;  and  it  is  following  the  same  policy  in  iU  new  insular 
dependencies. 

In  the  oxpansion  of  Great  Britain  and  of  the  United  States,  as  in 
the  expansion  of  Hume,  the  fact  of  central  interest  is  the  upbuilding 
of  empire  by  a  free  people;  and  in  the  Knglish  uud  American  empires 
—  if  the  insular  dependencies  of  the  United  States  are  to  be  dignified 
with  so  higb-suuuding  a  title  as  empire  —  the  fundsmental  problem 
is  the  same  which  confronted  the  tstatesinen  of  Republican  Rome, 
namely,  the  reconciliation  of  empire  with  liberty. 

One  of  the  devices  of  Roman  public  law  for  litniting  governmental 
power  at  home  vcas  an  elaborate  system  nf  checks  and  balances. 
The  power  of  every  official  was  limited  ic  its  practical  exercise  by 
the  indpp<indent  and  possibly  opposing  powers  of  other  officials. 
In  the  hicrarcliy  of  isuporior  and  inferior  officials  which  constitutes 
the  administrative  system  of  the  modern  European  state,  no  such 
checks  OS  those  exiat;  but  they  are  familiar  to  the  English  pubUc 
lawyer,  and  they  have  been  greatly  multiplied  in  American  con- 
stitutional law.  In  the  place  of  administrative  control  of  the  inferior 
by  the  superior,  which  is  m>  highly  developed  in  modem  European 
law.  the  English  and  American  law,  like  the  Roman,  has  developed 
control  through  the  ordinary  courts.  When,  for  example,  a  Roman 
aedile  destroyed  merchandise  which  oliatniotwl  thc^  public  highway, 
the  legitimacy  of  his  action  was  tested  at  Rome,  not  by  appeal  to 
the  consul,  but  by  an  action  to  recover  damages  for  illegal  destruc- 
tion of  property,  just  as  a  similar  cxcreisii  of  police  power  would  be 
tested  in  Great  Britain  or  tii  the  United  States. 

It  may  finally  be  noted  that  contempnrary  political  conditions  in 
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the  United  States  help  us  rightly  to  understand  the  dramatic  final 
century  of  the  Roman  Republic.  When  we  cease  to  view  that  period 
through  the  eyes  of  European  scholars,  we  shall  recognise  that  its 
salient  characleriatic  waa  the  appearance  on  a  magnificent  scale  of 
those  jwiitical  personages  whom  we  call  "bosses";  and  we  shall  dis- 
cover that  the  Latin  woi-d  for  boss  was  princeps.  Princess,  Momm- 
sen  tells  iis,  was  a  word  commonly  used  in  the  later  Republic  to 
designate  the  most  prominent  citizens.  The  dehtiition  might  be 
more  exact.  The  citizens  who  were  designat-cd  as  principet  —  men 
like  Sutia  and  Forapoy  and  Craasus  and  Julius  Casar  —  were 
prominent  before  all  things  in  poUtical  management.  They  were 
the  men  who  controlled  the  machinery,'  of  the  senatorial  and  popular 
parties.  The  members  of  the  first  triumvirate  —  a  body  which  an 
American  politician  would  instinctively  designate  as  "The  Big 
Three  "  —  were  described  by  Cicero  as  principes.  In  oiu-  federal 
syatem  of  government,  wc  have  not  developed  any  boss  whose 
authority  reaches  beyond  the  limits  of  a  single  state;  we  have  no 
national  bosses;  and  if  wc  had  them,  our  constitutional  and  ad- 
ministrative arrangements  are  such  that  even  a  national  boss  could 
not  readily  put  binisetf  ut  the  head  of  a  large  mcrcenar>'  army  in 
New  Mexico  or  in  Alaska,  and  upset  the  governmetit  by  niarcliing 
on  Wa^hington.  These  variations,  however,  do  not  afTect  Iho  fiul>- 
stantial  identity  in  polirical  science  of  our  boss  and  the  Roman 
princrps;  and  this  identification  enables  us  to  understand  tliat  the 
official  theory  of  Augustus  and  of  his  immediate  successors  —  the 
theory  that  the  free  commonwealth  was  still  in  existence  —  did.  not 
aeem  to  the  Roman  public  to  be  a  Bction.  Augustus  was  not  an 
emperor  in  our  sense  of  the  word;  he  was  simply  the  bosa  raised  to 
his  highcjtt  terniB;  and  that  consuls  and  praetors  and  all  the  other 
officers  nf  government  were  elected  on  hie  nomination,  and  that  the 
Senate  was  filled  witli  his  henchmen  —  these  wore  tho  familiar  ac- 
companimenls  of  Iwss  rule.  From  this  point  of  view,  wc  con  fully 
understand  Pliny's  remark,  that  the  very  men  who  were  most  averse 
to  recognizing  anything  like  monarchy  (dominaiio)  hod  no  objection 
to  the  authority  of  a  bogs  (princep»). 

The  development  of  the  Roman  boss  into  an  emperor  was  mode 
possible  by  his  control  of  the  army.  For  this  development  English 
constitutional  history  affords  no  parallel,  unless  in  the  protectorate 
of  Cromwell;  and  here  the  evolution  into  monarchy  remained,  in- 
complete. To  find  any  really  parallel  processes  in  modem  constitu- 
tional hiatorjf  we  must  turn  to  the  Latin  peoples. 

In  the  field  of  private  law,  however,  the  movement  in  the  early 
Empire  was  substantiallya  continuation  of  that  in  the  late  Republic; 
and  during  both  periods  the  processes  by  which  the  Roman  law,  civil 
and  praetorian,  wa^  developed,  were  fundamentally  the  same  as 
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^ose  by  which  Anglo-American  law  and  equity  have  been  developed. 
This  fundamental  similarity  is  not  generally  appreciated,  because  the 
mode  in  which  the  Roman  law  was  developed  ia  not  commonly  under- 
stood. We  read  in  every  legal  hiiitor}'  that  the  Roman  civil  law  was 
cast  into  the  form  of  a  code,  the  famous  Twelve  Tables,  about  four 
and  a  half  centuries  b.  c,  and  that  the  further  development  of  this 
law  was  accomplished  chiefly  by  interpretation  of  the  Twelve  Tables. 
We  read  altjo  that  the  interpretation  which  was  accepted  as  author- 
itative, and  by  wliich  the  law  was  developed,  did  not  proceed  from 
judges,  but  until  the  third  century  b.  c.  from  a  college  of  priests, 
aod  after  that  time  from  a  small  number  of  private  citizens  who 
were  known  as  juris prudcntes.  The  English  common  law,  on  the  other 
hand,  as  wc  all  know,  has  been  built  up  by  judicial  decisions:  it  is 
>ump]y  the  permanent  practice  of  liic  tribunals.  At  first  glance  it 
dors  not  socm  as  if  these  two  processes  were  analogous.  On  closer 
inspertion,  however,  the  difieronce*  arc  seen  to  be  superficial.  The 
law  of  the  Twelve  Tables  was  not  a  eode  in  the  modern  sense  of  the 
word;  it  was  simply  a  collection  of  the  principal  rules  of  early 
Roman  customary  law.  From  the  point  of  view  of  comparative  juris- 
prudence, it  belongs  to  the  same  class  as  the  continental  German 
leges  and  the  Anglo-Saxon  dooms  of  the  early  Middle  Ages  (&fth  to 
the  ninth  centuries).  It  has  recently  been  asserted  by  a  prominent 
Italian  historian  that  the  Twelve  Tables  were  probably  a  private 
compilation,  and  that  the  story  of  their  construction  by  the  decem\'irB 
and  of  their  submission  to  and  acceptance  by  the  Roman  popular 
assembly  deserves  no  more  credit  than  the  legend  of  the  slaying  of 
Vin^nia  which  forms  a  part  of  the  narrative  of  the  decemviral 
activity.  Still  more  recently  this  thesis  has  been  defended  with  great 
ingenuity  by  a  distinguished  French  legal  historian.  1  myself  have 
not  been  convinced  by  their  arguments;  I  still  chng  to  the  belief  that 
the  essential  part  of  the  Roman  story  is  probably  correct, and  that  the 
Twelve  Tables  were  probably  accepted  by  a  Roman  assembly  as 
the  German  Ugea  were  accepted  a  thousand  years  later  by  German 
tribal  assemblies.  For  my  present  purpose,  however,  the  answer 
to  this  historical  question  is  not  material.  In  the  later  Republic  the 
compilation  known  as  the  Twelve  Tables  was  officially  regarded  as 
a  lex;  it  was  revered  as  a  charter  of  popular  rights  and  ae  the  cradle 
of  the  civil  law;  but  it  was  interpreted  with  aa  much  freedom  as  if 
it  had  been  merely  a  private  statement  of  the  rules  governing  the 
administration  of  justice  in  a  far-away  and  semi-barbarous  age.  It 
really  exereised  little  more  influence  on  the  administration  of  justice 
during  the  \a»t  century  of  the  Roman  Republic  than  the  laws  of 
Alfred  exercised  upon  the  administration  of  justice  in  the  reign  of 
ESsabeth.  The  compilation  had  been  surrounded  for  generations  by 
a  growing  mass  of  interpretation,  which  had  so  modified  and  sup- 
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plemcnwd  its  primitive  and  scanty  pro\*tsion3  that  for  all  practical 
purpoaes  the  interpretation  and  not  the  Ut  was  the  law. 

The  first  seeming  distinction  between  the  development  of  Roman 
civil  and  English  common  law  thus  disappears.  Each  repreaents  a 
development  from  rude  and  simple  custom  into  a  highly  refined  and 
complex  jurisprudence  by  means  of  interpretation.  Tliere  remains, 
however,  the  apparent  difference  between  the  interpret^-rs.  What 
waa  there  in  common  between  the  juriBts  of  republican  Rome  and 
the  king's  judges  in  England?  To  answer  (his  question  we  must 
consider  the  position  and  actixnty  of  the  Roman  jurist*.  They 
obviously  were  not  judges  in  the  ordinarj*  sense,  for  they  did  not 
hear  pleadings  or  try  cases.  At  the  first  glance,  they  rather  resembled 
our  lawyers,  for  they  gave  ach-ice  to  all  who  chose  to  consult  them. 
They  helped  their  clients  to  avoid  trouble  by  drafting  contraeta, 
wills,  and  other  instmrnents;  and  when  trouble  had  arisen,  they 
gave  opinions  {rcnponitn)  on  the  legal  points  at  issue.  So  far  at 
least  their  activities  wert^  those  of  practicing  lawyers.  But  they 
differed  from  all  other  practicing  lawyers  of  whom  we  know  anything 
in  two  imporljint  re-spccts.  In  the  first  place,  they  did  not  take 
charge  of  eases  in  litigation,  either  as  attorneys  or  as  barriaters.  They 
were  willing  neither  to  prepare  cases  for  trial  nor  to  argue  enaes 
before  the  court**.  Such  matters  were  flttj*nded  to  by  professional 
or&tora  like  Cicero.  Cicero  was  a  lawyer  in  our  sense,  but  at  Rome 
he  was  never  regarded  as  a  jurist.  In  the  second  place,  while  the 
Roman  jurists  were  always  rcEidy  to  furnish  opinions,  they  neither 
expected  nor  accepted  pccuniarj-  rewards.  The  rewards  at  which 
they  aimed  were  the  gratitude  of  those  whom  they  had  3rr\*ed,  the 
confidence  of  the  public,  and  eventual  election  to  political  office. 
As  practicing  lawyers  they  were,  acconlingly,  servants  of  the  public 
in  general  rather  than  serx-ants  of  their  special  clients. 

To  appreciate  huw  far  the  Roman  jurists  discharged  the  aame 
function  aa  the  English  judges,  we  must  note  how  controversies  were 
actually  decided  under  each  of  these  two  great  systems  of  law. 
Controversies  were  actually  decided  at  Rome,  not  by  the  magistrate 
who  heard  the  pleadings,  but  by  ituHccs,  who  were  private  citizens. 
Similarly,  controversies  have  actually  been  decided  for  the  last  seven 
centuries  in  the  Anglo-American  administration  of  jnstice  by  juries. 
abo  composed  of  private  citizens.  Neither  the  Roman  iudicrs  nor  the 
English  jur>'men  were  supposed  to  know  the  law.  .As  English  jury- 
men are  instructed  by  the  jxidges,  so  the  Roman  i'mWiVc*  were  in- 
structed by  the  jurists.  The  instruction  might  be  directly  obtained 
by  a  iudex  if  he  chose  to  ask  for  it,  but  it  u-sually  came  to  him  in  the 
form  of  an  opinion  obtained  by  one  of  the  parlies.  Tt  was  of  course 
possible  that  both  parties  might  have  obtained  opinions  from  different 
jariste,  and  it  was  conceivable  that  the  opinions  might  be  conflicting. 
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Conflicts,  however,  rarely  occurred,  because  the  republican  jurists 
in  giWng  their  opinions  were  not  in  the  position  of  paid  advocates 
trying  to  make  out  a  case  for  (heir  clienu;  they  were  in  the  position 
of  unpaid  and  impartial  servants  of  the  public.  Under  these  cii^ 
cumetanceg  differences  of  opinion  were  no  more  numerous  than  those 
which  have  always  exist^-d  in  the  iCnfjlisli  and  American  court«. 
The  republican  iudicn  were  not  bound  to  follow  the  opinion  of  any 
jurist;  they  had  the  powers  of  English  criminal  jurors,  they  were 
judges  of  law  and  of  fact  alike.  In  both  systems,  however,  it  is 
noteworthy  that  the  decisions  actually  rendered  by  iudices  or  by 
jurymen  were  never  cited  as  precedents-  What  was  cited  at  Rome 
was  the  response  of  a  jurist,  and  what  is  cited  in  Anglo- American 
law  is  the  opinion  of  the  court.  Hobbes  percei\'ed  the  fundamental 
analogy  between  the  Roman  jurists  and  the  English  judges  when  he 
declared,  in  his  Leviathan,  that  the  king's  judges  were  not  properly 
judges  but  jurisconsults. 

The  Roman  law  was  thus  developed,  as  the  English  law  has  been 
devcIojK'd,  uol  by  the  decision  of  contnjvensies.  as  is  sometimes  said, 
but  by  the  opinions  expressed  in  connection  with  such  decisions  by 
specially  trained  ami  expert  servants  of  the  public.  The  Engliah  judge 
combines  some  of  the  powers  of  a  Roman  praetor  with  the  authority 
of  a  Roman  jurist  —  he  is  half  praetor  and  half  iuritpmdent;  but  his 
influence  upon  the  development  of  the  law  has  not  been  praetorian, 
but  jurisprudential. 

It  should  be  noted,  further,  that  single  rtspmsa  did  not  make  law 
at  Rome  any  more  than  instructions  from  judges  to  juries  have  made 
law  in  England  or  in  America.  What  were  regarded  at  Rome  as 
authoritative  precedents  were  the  so-called  "received  opinions,"  that 
is,  the  opinions  which  wore  approved  and  followed  by  the  juristic 
class.  In  England  and  in  America,  similarly,  it  is  not  the  prelim- 
inary rulings  or  th6  final  instructions  oE  the  trial  judges,  but  the 
opinions  of  the  bench  to  which  cases  are  carried  on  appeal,  that 
constitute  precedents;  and  it  is  doubtful  whether  a  decision  of  even 
the  highest  court  in  a  case  of  first  impression  really  makes  law.  It 
seems  the  better  opinion  that  it  is  the  acceptance  of  such  a  decision 
by  professional  opinion  generally  and  its  reaffirmation  by  the  court 
in  ]at«r  cases  which  make  it  really  authoritative. 

The  real  difference  between  the  Roman  jurists  and  the  English 
judges  is  that  the  Roman  jurists,  like  the  law-speakers  of  our  German 
ancestors,  were  designated  by  natural  selection.  It  is  interesting  to 
note  that,  before  the  conversion  of  the  Germans  to  Christianity,  their 
law-speakers  were  priests,  just  as  the  older  Roman  jurists  were 
j)oniifices.  In  the  Krankish  period  the  law-speakers  began  to  be 
artificially  selected;  the  Krankish  counts  appointed  advisers  {rachi- 
nebuTffi);   and   these  advisers  developed   into   the  tcolnni  of  the 
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Middle  Ages.  In  other  words,  the  German  law-speaker  is  the  ancestor 
of  the  European  judge.  At  Rome,  also,  in  the  imperial  period,  arti- 
ficial  selection  was  substituted  for  natural  selection.  Certain  jurists 
received  from  the  Emperor"  the  right  of  responding," and  the  iudiees 
were  not  bound  to  consider  any  opinions  except  (hose  proceeding 
from  these  certified  or  patented  jurista.  This  change  brought  the 
Roman  jurists  a  step  nearer  to  the  Anglo- American  judges.  Th( 
evolution  was  completed,  as  I  shall  presently  indicate,  in  the  secondl 
century  after  Christ ;  but  before  describing  the  processes  by  which  law 
was  made  in  the  Empire,  we  must  consider  and  compare  Roman 
praetorian  law  and  English  equity,  in  order  to  see  how  far  the  pro- 
cesses by  which  these  sj'stems  were  developed  present  real  analogic 

Roman  praetorian  law  and  Knglish  equity  arc  in  so  far  analogous] 
as  they  both  represent  what  the  Romans  called  ius  honnrariumt 
official  law.  In  both  cases  the  new  law  was  prodticed  by  governmental 
agencies  which  were  not  exclusively  nor  indeed  primarily  judicial  — 
agencies  which  set  themselves  above  the  previously  existing  law,  and 
which  not  merely  supplemented  it  but  overrode  it. 

There  18  a  Hup<^rficial  difference  between  the  way  in  which  the 
Roman  praetors  made  law  and  the  way  in  which  the  English  chan-1 
ccUors  made  it.  The  praetors  used  thcquaai-lcgi.ilative  form  of  ordin- 
ance or  "edict";  the  English  chancellors  developed  new  rules  in 
judicial  fashion  by  decisions  rendered  in  single  cases.  When,  however, 
we  examine  the  edicts  of  the  Roman  praetors  and  consider  how  thdr 
provLsionswere  applied,  thedifferencc  almost  disappears.  The  praetor, 
like  the  chancellor,  was  originally  an  administrati\-e  rather  than! 
ft  judicial  officer;  but  his  duties  were  in  the  main  judicial:  it  was  his 
chief  bu.'iiness  to  arrange  for  the  termination  of  private  controversies. 
The  edict  which  each  j>raclor  set  up  at  the  beginning  of  his  year  of 
office  wa«  not  a  series  of  commands  but  a  programme.  In  it  he  pro- 
vided certain  remedies  and  indicated  under  what  circumstances  each.| 
remedy  would  be  given.  This  programme  was  carried  out,  as  singlai 
cases  were  presented,  by  means  of  formulas  sent  to  the  I'lwltec*,  Tlie 
fonnulft  was  a  command ;  if  the  ivdex  found  certain  allegations  of  the 
plaintiff  to  be  true,  and  if  he  did  not  find  certain  other  allegations  of 
the  defendant  to  be  true,  he  was  commanded  to  render  a  certain 
decision.  The  English  chancellor  decided  cases  as  he  saw  fit.  The 
Roman  praetor  caused  cases  to  be  decided  as  he  saw  fit.  A  new  rule 
working  itself  out  in  chancery  was  first  disclosed  in  the  decision  of  the 
special  case  which  suggested  it.  and  any  modification  of  the  nexv  rule 
waa  aubsequently  revealed  in  the  same  way.  Any  new  rules  which  the 
Roman  praetor  intended  to  enforce,  and  any  modifications  which  he 
intended  to  make  in  the  rules  laid  down  by  his  predecessors,  were 
announced  in  advance,  at  the  beginning  of  his  year  of  office.  Funda- 
mentally these  two  methods  of  creating  law  are  identical,  and  they 
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both  resemble  law-finding  rather  than  law-making.  The  rules  laid 
down  were  suggested  in  both  systeintj  by  actual  controversies,  and 
they  were  amended  in  both  uyHtems  as  new  controversies  afTorded 
new  points  of  view.  In  form  the  Iloman  process  was  more  considerate 
of  private  interests.  The  complaint  of  the  Englit-h  common  lawyer, 
that  equity  was  administered  according  to  the  length  of  the  chan- 
cellor's foot,  would  have  lost  much  of  its  force  if  the  length  of  the  foot 
had  been  indicated  in  advance. 

The  similarities  of  the  two  movements  are  more  striking  than  the 
format  differences  between  them.  At  the  outset  neither  the  Roman 
praetor  nor  the  English  chancdlor  was  held  to  be  capable  of  making 
or  finding  law  or  of  creating  new  rights.  Each,  however,  could  issue 
orders,  and  each  could  enforce  these  orders  in  pursonam  by  fine  and 
imprisonment.  Each  was  therefore  able  to  impose  new  sanctions  and 
to  create  new  remedies;  and  eventually^  in  both  systems,  it  was 
recognized  tliai  where  there  wag  a  sanction  there  must  be  a  legal  rule 
and  where  there  was  a  remedy  there  must  be  a  legal  right.  Strictly 
speaking,  the  nilcs  laid  down  in  the  edicts  of  the  praetors  and  those 
expressed  or  implied  in  English  decisions  in  equity  became  law  by 
force  of  custom.  It  was  by  tho  iteration  of  the  same  rule  in  successive 
praetorian  edicts  {editUa  iralatitia)  that  the  Roman  official  law  was 
built  up.  It  was  by  the  observance  of  precedents  and  the  develop- 
ment of  a  settled  practice  that  English  equity  came  to  be  a  regular 
part  of  the  English  law. 

There  was,  however,  one  important  historical  difference  between 
the  two  movements.  The  development  of  the  Roman  praetorian  law 
not  only  made  Roman  law  more  equitable,  but  it  introduced  into  that 
law  the  commercial  customs  of  the  Mediterranean  ~~  customs  which 
apparently  date  back  to  the  Babylonian  Empire.  A  similar  reception 
of  general  commercial  law  took  place  in  England,  but  here  it  came 
later,  after  the  development  of  equity,  and  ehieny  ihnnigh  t\w  action 
of  the  common  law  courts.  In  bolb  cases,  however,  na  Ooldschmidt 
haa  pointed  out,  commercial  law  was  not  brought  in  as  a  distinct  and 
separate  aystem,  as  in  the  modem  continenlal  Kuropeaii  stalt«,  but 
the  general  law  wa8Commereiali^e^L  The  English  law  wa«  commercial- 
ized by  deciBLons  of  the  common  law  courts,  largely  rendered  in  the 
eighteenth  century,  just  aa  the  Roman  law  had  been  commercialized 
by  praetorian  edicts  In  the  second  and  first  centuries  d.  c. 

In  the  Roman  imperial  (leriod  the  processes  of  law-making  became 
more  ob^■iously  similar  to  the  procpiwrs  by  which  law  has  been  devel- 
oped in  modem  times.  Under  the  Empire  law-finding  gradually 
became  altogether  governmental.  The  first  step  in  this  direction  waa 
taken,  as  we  have  seen,  when  the  jurists  Iwcame  representatives  and 
agents  of  the  Emperors.  The  next  step  waa  the  establishment  of  new 
courts,  civil  and  criminal,  in  which  imperial  officials  beard  the  plead- 
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ings  and  the  eWdence  and  rendered  the  decisioDs  (iudicia  extraor- 
dinaria).  The  last  step  was  to  transfonn  the  surviving  courts  of  the 
older  republican  type — the  praetorian  courts — into  purely  govern- 
mental courts.  This  change  was  accomplished  by  substituting  for 
independent  citizen  iudtca  subaltern  officers  of  the  court  itself,  mere 
referees.  This  last  change  brought  the  Roman  courts  into  sub- 
stantially the  same  form  as  the  European  continental  courts  of  the 
present  day.  To  describe  the  change  in  English  phraaeologj',  not  only 
did  the  magiatrateg  become  judges,,  but  jury  trial  was  abolished. 

In  proportion  as  law-finding  was  governmentaUzed.  it  was  al 
centralized.  From  the  judgments  of  the  independent  iudices  appeals' 
had  never  been  permitted.  From  the  decision  of  the  imperial  judges 
appeals  ran  to  the  Emperor  or  to  such  higher  judges  as  he  might 
designate.  In  the  imperial  council,  or  rather  in  that  branch  of  the 
council  which  came  to  be  knon'n  as  the  auditory^  the  Roman  Empire 
obtained  a  supreme  court  of  appellate  jurisdiction. 

lu  connection  uith  these  changes.  hU  the  more  important  offices  of 
a  judicial  character  came  to  be  filled  by  the  patented  jurists.   During 
the  republican  period  and  under  the  first  em])erorB,  the  jurists  might 
occasionally  act  as  iudicfs  and  they  frcc|uently  became  magistrates; 
but  their  control  over  law-finding,  although  practically  complete,  was 
for  the  moat  part  indirect.  The  g:reut  Roman  jurists  of  the  sertmd  and, 
lliird  centuries  of  the  Christian  era  were  judges  in  the  modem  sense; 
and  it  was  by  their  direct  activity,  thai  is,  by  their  decisions  on  points 
of  law,  and  particularly  by  the  ileL'isions  rendered  in  the  imperial , 
auditory,  that  the  law  of  tlie  Empire  was  chieOy  developed.    Their' 
decisions  were  reported  and  digested   in  their  own  writing.    To 
describe  the  juristic  literature  of  the  early  Empire  as  "legal  theory  " 
is  to  niisa'present  its  cliaractcr  and  its  autliorily.    It  was  "  juris- 
prudenoe  "  in  the  modern  French  aense,  i.  r.  aettloJ  juridical  practice. 
If  the  eminent  European  scholars  who  havo  ATitten  the  standardi 
histories  of  the  Roman  law  had  been  familiar  witli  the  development 
of  Anglo-American  law,  they  would  readily  have  recogniacd  the  true 
character  of  the  legal  literature  of  the  Roman  Erapim. 

In  the  early  Empire,  as  in  the  Republic,  direct  legislation  played 
only  a  subordinate  part  in  the  development  of  the  law.  After  the 
middle  of  the  third  century,  when  the  production  of  juristic  literature 
ceaseil.  it  is  commonly  assumed  that  all  legal  change  was  made  by 
direct  imperial  legislation.  As  late  as  the  beginning  of  the  fourth  cen- 
tury, however,  the  law  was  still  developing  largely  by  decisions.  The 
iniperiul  rescripts  which  date  from  the  latter  part  of  the  third  and  the 
early  part  of  the  fourth  centuriesr  and  which  constitute  so  important 
a  part  of  JustinianV  Codex,  arc  ruse-law,  that  is,  they  are  dcctsionaj 
reached  by  the  imperial  supreme  court;  and  for  the  must  part  thesdi 
rcficripls  arc  fully  up  to  the  level  of  the  pre\'ious  century.    It  was 
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it  until  the  fourth  century  that  the  Emperors  began  to  dnclare  Uiat 
rescripts  issued  in  tuiiglc  cases  were  not  to  he  regarded  as  establishing 
general  rules.  Then,  indeed,  legislation  became  almost  the  sole  factor 
of  legal  development.  This  eliange,  however,  was  not  the  result  of 
a  pragressive  evolution;  it  waa  a  symptom  ordegcuemtion.  Judicial 
decisions  ceased  to  he  regarded  because  jurisprudence  hat!  sunk  to  so 
low  an  «bb  that  the  dpciaiona  wore  not  worth  regarding.  The  older 
case-law,  howcvtr,  stood  in  undiminished  honor  and  authority.  Much 
of  it  was  saved  in  Justinian's  Digest,  some  of  it  in  his  Codex.  Only 
in  these  casuLstic  portions  of  Justinian's  compilation  were  there  sewls 
of  life;  and  from  the  close  of  the  eleventh  to  the  close  of  the  nine- 
teenth century  these  seeds  have  yielded  rich  and  renewed  harvests. 

The  subject  assipied  mc,  ivith  which  I  have  been  taking  certaiu 
liberties,  is  not  Kuropcan  legal  history  nor  legal  history  in  general,  nor 
comparative  jurisprudence,  but  Roman  legal  history;  and  for  this 
,  reason  I  have  thus  far  confined  myself  to  indicating  how  largely  the 
Htudy  of  English  legal  history  may  be  expected  to  help  us  to  a  deeper 
and  truer  comprehension  of  Koman  legal  hiator>'.  I  trust,  in  closing, 
that  I  may  be  permitted  to  take  a  further  liberty  with  my  theme, 
and  to  indicate  that  a  careful  study  of  Roman  legal  history  will  be  of 
great  service  to  the  Englishman  or  American  who  desires  to  compre- 
hend his  own  legal  history.  I  lay  littlp  stress  on  the  point  that  we  may 
thus  recognize  what  has  been  borrowed;  I  desire  chiefly  to  insist 
upon  the  point  that  we  may  t!iu8  better  appreciate  the  true  character 
of  Ergliwh  legal  historj'  as  an  independent  development.  Furnished 
with  a  knowledge  of  I  he  Konian  law  and  of  its  development,  the 
English  investigator  will  more  accurately  gauge  by  comparison  the 
excellenoica  and  the  defects  of  the  F'ngliflh  law.  He  may  not  liud,  aa  ia 
commonly  chunicrl,  that  the  Roman  law  w  more  scientific,  —  a  claim 
which  I  take  to  mean  that  its  broader  generalizations  arc  more  cor- 
rect,— -but  he  will  certainly  find  that  the  Roman  law  is  more  artistic. 
The  aenjie  of  relation,  of  proportion,  of  hannony,  which  the  Greeks 
possessed  and  which  they  utilized  tn  shaping  matter  into  forms  of 
beauty,  the  Romans  possessed  also,  but  the  material  in  which  they 
wrought  was  the  whole  social  life  of  man.  Tliere  was  profound  truth 
in  the  saying  of  the  Roman  jurist  that  law  was  the  "  ^rs  borti  et 
aequi." 

The  comparative  student  will  find  also  that  while  the  English  law 
haa  developed  in  certain  directions  further  than  the  Roman,  the 
Roman  law  in  certain  other  respects  had  attained,  at  the  close  of  the 
republican  period,  a  devel<)pmcnt  which  seems  to  go  beyond  ours. 
This  is  true,  for  instance,  in  the  whole  field  of  commercial  dealings. 
The  great  regard  paid  in  all  commercial  transactions  to  good  faith 
and  the  instincts  of  an  honest  tradesman,  and  in  particular  the 
abandonment  by  the  Romans,  two  thousand  years  ago,  of  the  primi- 
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tive  and  dishonest  doctrine  of  cavetU  emptor,  —  a  doctrine  which  the 
English  law  still  unaccountably  retains,  —  point  out  lines  along 
which,  I  believe,  our  own  law  is  bound  to  develop. 

Best  of  all,  the  comparative  student  will  learn  to  distinguish 
between  that  which  is  peculiar  and  therefore  accidental  in  both 
systems  and  that  which  is  common  to  bo.th  and  therefore  presumably 
univeraal.  It  has  long  been  the  hope  of  some  of  the  greatest  modem 
jurists,  both  in  English-speaking  countries  and  in  Europe,  that  by 
strictly  inductive  study  it  may  be  possible  to  discover  a  real  instead 
of  an  imaginary  natural  law.  The  corresponding  hope  of  the  legal 
historian,  that  it  will  in  time  be  possible  to  formulate  the  great  laws 
that  govern  legal  development,  is  not,  I  believe,  an  idle  dream;  and 
I  am  sure  that  the  minute  comparative  study  of  Roman  and  Anglo- 
American  legal  developments  will  carry  us  further  toward  such  a  goal 
than  any  other  possible  comparison. 
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CSbneon  Ebea  Baldwin,  Aiisociato  JuBtice  of  thp  RuprBme  Court  of  Errore  of  Con- 
nwticut;  Profp-ssor  of  Contjtittitional  and  Private  InUimational  Law,  Yale 
Univfraity.  b.  New  Elavwi,  Connecticut,  IVbruary  5,  1840.  A  IJ.  Vale,  1861; 
A.M.  ibid.  lRfi4;  bIuiIphI  !it  Yalt'  (ijnl  Harvard  Law  ScHooIk;  f.L.I).  Hnrrard, 
lb'91:  mctnlicr  of  various  stal«  coninii&niona'  President  American  I3ar  Absocui- 
Lion.  I8SJU;  Pr>.sidoiit  o(  AseociatioD  of  Amencao  Law  Scboole,  IBOli;  member  of 
Nutiouul  InHtitute  of  ktXa  anrt  Irf-ttflra.  American  Assnciatjon  for  the  Advanco- 
m«nt  of  Science;  President  of  International  Law  Aasociation  of  London,  18(^9- 
I001;_  comiopondiiiA  tncmber  of  tliQ  MafBaohusetts  Historical  hkiciety,  The 
Colonial  Sociuty  of  MutiSfLchuflctUt.  American  Historical  Anociation,  .Vmerican 
Political  Scittice  ABsoiMation;  Prcwdtnt  of  the  C-onncctiout  Bodcty  of  tlif  Archic- 
olof^^cjil  I Mtif  Lit<i  of  America,  IWiZ.  Author  of  Modem  PoUtical  in*tUutiQ'H ; 
Amcnr^in  Hailroad  Latt;  Di^st  of  Common.  Law  Reporta ;  The  American  •/urft- 
cutry.  Co-author  of  Tu«>  Ceatwv^  Orovitli  of  Ammcan  Law;  and  other  noted 
worK4  and  paporv  ou  Saw.] 

In  mapping  out  the  field  of  science  for  the  purposes  of  this  Cod- 
gress,  it  has  been  thought  that  it  could  best  be  presented  for  our 
consideration  in  seven  great  divisions.  There  is  that  of  Kule,  which 
dealfj  with  unlversals;  that  of  History,  which  records  the  story  of 
mankind  in  recent  time;  that  of  Phj'sica,  which  looks  to  our  inateiial 
environment;  that  of  the  Mind,  which  makes  little  of  environment; 
that  of  Utility,  which  makes  the  most  of  it;  that  of  Social  Regulation, 
which  applies  law  to  society;  and  that  of  Culture,  which  creates 
character. 

Nominative  science  can  tell  us  of  the  philosophy  of  law.  Physioal 
science  can  show  how  law  succeeded  savagery^  and  Lo  what  extent 
it  has  been  moulded  by  climatic  and  geographical  conditions.  Mental 
science  discloses  the  subject  of  law  and  is  our  guide  in  methods  of 
judicial  procedure.  Utilttanan  and  regulative  science  apply  it  to 
its  proper  objects  in  a  proper  way.  Cultural  science  rests  upon  it  and 
presupposes  it. 

In  considering  the  history  of  law,  it  has  been  deemed  convenient 
to  confine  the  diRcusstons  of  this  department  of  the  Congress  to  the 
eonaderatlon  of  the  two  kinds  of  law  which  have  hwl  the  greatest 
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influence  on  the  modern  world,  and  a  comparison  of  the  various  legal 
Byetema  which  have  been  their  fruit. 

Whatever  preceded  the  Koman  law  may,  for  the  purposes  of  trac- 
ing the  development  of  legal  institutions,  not  only  in  Europe  and 
America,  but  now  to  a  large  extent  in  Asia,  be  regarded  as  mergmi 
in  it.  The  unwritten  law  took  on  written  form  as  a  finality  so  far 
as  govcriimimt  could  accomplish  it,  under  Justinian.  But  soon  there 
came,  or  b*^gan  to  be  more  manifest  what  had  long  been  growing  up 
under  the  institutions  of  a  decaying  empire,  or  beyond  their  reach, 
the  ui^rowth  of  other  unwritten  rules  which  at  last,  in  every  Euro- 
pean community,  large  or  small,  took  shape  as  its  common  law. 

Why  was  it  that  the  Roman  law  was  never  put  in  formal  order 
until  Rome  had  ceased  to  be  the  mistress  of  the  world  ? 

Why  was  it  that  later  ages  achieved  more  with  the  ruder  instru- 
ments of  what  seemed  disorder  and  was  diversity? 

Is  it  not  that  taw,  when  distinguished  from  morals  and  considered 
as  a  social  rule,  ia  personal  or  local  rather  than  universal  in  its  essential 
attributea? 

How  much  of  it  is  there  of  which  it  can  truly  be  said  with  Cicero' 
that  it  is  not  one  law  at  Athens,  another  at  Rome,  but  one,  un- 
changing, and  eternal? 

The  history  of  religion  shows  us  that  the  early  ministers  of 
religion  have  sought  to  ^vc  to  law  a  sacred  character,  and  make  it 
the  word  of  God.  In  one  sense  wc  may  still  affirm  this.  In  another 
we  cannot. 

Its  substratum  everywhere  must  be  the  three  rules,  honesU  vivere; 
alierum  non  laed^re;  guum  euique  bihiure*  These  bear  the  stamp  of 
divinity.  They  are  questioned  by  no  one,  who  thinks  clearly  and 
fairly;  no  one  at  least  since  the  Christian  era  came  in. 

It  has  been  well  said,  in  describing  the  origin  of  the  English  com- 
mon law,  "that  the  laborer  shall  receive  his  hire;  that  contracts 
shall  be  obligatory,  and  the  rights  of  property  in  all  its  relations 
respected;  that  personal  security  and  reputation  shall  be  protected 
from  both  malice  and  negligence;  that  the  family  relations  shall  not 
be  disturbed,  nor  equal  justice  refused  to  any  man  —  are  not  propo- 
sitions that  depend  for  their  support  upon  the  customs  of  our  ances- 
tors any  more  than  upon  the  precepts  of  the  Pandects.  They  would 
be  first  principles  in  our  law,  whatever  custom  to  the  contrary  might 
ever  have  prevail«d  anywhere.  Indeed,  no  custom  upon  any  sub- 
ject, however  well  established,  will  be  tolerated  by  a  court  of  justice 
if  found  to  contravene  moral  justice,  or  natural  right,  or  those  prin- 
ciples of  the  common  law  that  are  thence  derived." ' 


•  Be  Rfpubhea,  n,  22.  33.  »  Digai,  I,  I,  D«  JuaHHa,  et  Jur*.  10. 

*  £.  J.  PbelpB.  Onititma  and  S»aay»,  103.  Cf.  Bradford  Corporat4on  *.  Ferraid, 
Law  Rcpotte,  2  Chancery  Div.  655,  SSI. 
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to  courts  under  a  government  less  free  than  England  these  words 
migbt  not  apply.  Cnstom  and  authority  may,  at  many  points,  stand 
up  against  a  Naturrecht  and  maintain  their  ground.  Uut  these 
points  cverj'where  become  fewer,  as  civilization  advances.  The 
"general  conscience  of  civilized  men,"  to  quote  from  an  American 
scholar  who  has  done  much  from  the  scientlBc  side  to  put  our  juris- 
prudence on  a  solid  fooling,  "or,  in  other  words,  positive  morality, 
ought  tu  be,  and,  in  fact,  ultimately  and  in  the  long  run  is,  the 
paramount  predominating  political  force  in  the  civilized  world, 
and  ...  it  is  this  that  makes  civilization  possible."  ' 

Tlie  applications  of  these  principles  of  moral  justice  and  natural 
right  by  legal  rules  must,  however,  vary  from  land  to  land  and  age  to 
age.  One  family,  one  tribe,  one  village  community,  one  folk-raote, 
one  medieval  city,  will  follow  otie  line  of  action,  and  another  another. 

Here,  as  &  tribe  grows  Into  a  people  and  some  sort  of  judicial 
eotabljshmi^nt  is  set  up,  a  certain  mode  of  procedure  is  adopted, 
leading  to  a  certain  doctrine  of  substantive  law;  and  there  the 
choice  of  another  mode  for  the  same  class  of  controversies  may 
end  in  establishing  a  difTcrent  right. 

The  causes  of  human  action  indicated  by  history,  when  fully 
ascertained,  are  seldom  those  that  would  have  been  reasoned  out 
by  philosophers  to  whom  that  history  was  unknown. 

Law  is  the  voice  of  order:  human  law  of  order  in  organized  society. 
But  who  utters  the  voice?  How  often  docs  it  speak?  How  are  its 
words  recorded?  Do  they  order  the  doings  of  t-o-day  or  of  tomor- 
row ?  Are  they,  once  uttered,  beyond  recall?  And  if  to  be  recalled, 
what  power  shall  do  it? 

The  history  of  science  calls  for  an  answer  to  these  questions,  — 
calls  for  it,  and  gives  it. 

The  people  of  a  race,  or  of  a  land,  are  in  the  foundation  of  things  its 
only  lawgiver.  At  first  they  spoak  by  silence.  The  relations  with 
each  other  which  they  find  it  convenient  to  maintain,  defined  only 
by  the  usage  of  daily  life;  slowly  though  surely  changing  with  their 
growth  or  their  decay;  —  these  in  their  settled  order  each  genera- 
tion in  each  land,  without  caring  to  inquire  whether  they  come 
froni  a  political  sovereign,  receives  as  its  unchallenged  birthright, 
its  royal  inheritanre:  these  make  it  and  keep  it  a  nation. 

I  speak  of  substantive  law.  The  people  make  the  rules  for  their  own 
behavior.  They  are  content  that  courts,  when  courts  arise,  should 
regulate  theirs. 

This  law  is  for  long  ages  but  a  matter  of  oral  tradition.  The  priests 
may  declare  it.  The  priests  may  come  to  have  their  sacred  books  in 
which  it  may  be  or  may  be  said  to  be  enrolled.  But  they  are  not  for 
the  people  to  look  into.    It  is  not  until  education  passes  from  the 

'  George  H.  Smith,  A  Critical  Hietary  of  Modem.  En^iih  Jwntpnidinix,  7£. 
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priests,  everywhere  its  first  posaessoraj  to  become  the  possession  of 
the  community,  that  law  can  or  need  take  written  form. 

As  the  Northern  tribes  that  destroyed  the  Roman  Empire,  when 
they  Icamed  letters  from  those  whom  they  conquered,  set  up  thdr 
codes  by  the  side  of  the  Theodosian  and  the  Justinian,  so  with  every 
people  a  time  comes  when  unwritten  law  takes  written  form.  It  ia  an 
evil  time  if  it  comes  too  quickly.  It  is  an  evil  change  if  it  ia  pressed 
too  far. 

The  force  of  law  ia  the  reverence  of  the  people.  Man  ia  bom  U> 
reverence  for  hia  elders  and  for  the  elder  time.  He  wastes  his  patri- 
mony if  he  does  not  cherish  with  this  sentiment  the  laws  and  institu- 
tions which  have  come  to  Mm  by  descent.  He  may  some  day  build 
better.  But  nothing  will  be  better  which  does  not  rest,  in  part,  and  in 
no  small  part,  on  the  old  foimdations. 

A  common  law  is  obeyed  by  the  mass  of  the  people  instinctively 
and  unquestioningly.  They  may  challenge  the  right  of  a  monarch  or 
a  legislative  assembly  to  impose  new  rules  upon  them.  They  may 
endeavor  to  elude  their  force,  or  even  resist  them.  But  as  Maine 
has  obser^'cd,  "the  actual  constraint  which  is  required  to  secure 
conformity  with  usage  is  inconceivably  small."  *  We  follow  usage 
in  law,  fts  we  do  in  dress,  without  asking  for  any  other  reason  than 
the  practice  of  our  neighbors. 

This  may  be  called  mere  prejudice,  but  popular  prejudices  arc 
often  the  Ijnst  ally  of  justice.  England  has  grown  great  and  lasted 
long  because  she  tniats  them  so  much.  As  Burke  has  put  it  in  speak- 
ing for  his  countrj-men:  "We  cherish  them  because  they  are  pre- 
judices; and  the  longer  they  have  lasted,  and  the  more  generally  they 
have  prevailed,  the  more  we  cherish  them.  We  are  afraid  to  put 
men  to  live  and  trade  each  on  his  own  private  stock  of  reason ;  because 
we  suspect  that  this  stock  in  each  man  is  small,  and  that  the  individ- 
uals would  do  better  to  avail  themselves  of  the  general  bank  and 
capital  of  nations  and  of  ages."  ' 

Japan  has  wisely  bowed  to  this  universal  rule  in  modeling  her  con- 
stitutional government.  It  had  been  the  basis  of  the  empire  that  It 
should  he  governed  by  a  line  of  emperors  unbroken  for  a^  eternal. 
They  made  no  such  pretense,  as  the  RomanB  did,  that  the  people 
were  the  ultimate  source  of  authority,  but  had  committed  it  all  to 
the  emperor  by  some  royal  law.*  They  received  their  constitution 
in  1889  as  hia  free  though  irrevocable  gift.  Its  essential  character 
was,  by  his  will,  eiprcsscd  once  for  alt  to  be  immutable,  but  minor 
modifications  he  could  suggest  from  time  to  time  to  the  Imperial 
Diet.* 

'  Satiff  History  of  JnsHlutwnt,  392. 

'  S^fUctiona  on  the  Revolution  in  France,  Burke's  Works,  Bolm's  ed.  u.  3S9. 

•  Dig.  ij  4,  De  Comtittitionif>u»  Prinnpiun,  1. 

*  Cotutttulian  of  Japan,  arts,  i,  nr,  t,  n,  lxxed. 
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Customary  law,  even  though  it  may  come  to  be  embodied  in  & 
code,  ha»  no  quality  of  permaneDce  until  it  has  become  the  law  of 
the  land.  That  of  the  Jews  haa  shown  that  if  once  attached  to  a 
land,  it  may  sumve  a  separation  from  it.  But  the  customs  and  codes 
of  the  dark  agea,  binding  only  a  part  of  the  persons  occupying  the 
soil,  were  in  their  nature  temporary  and  evanescent,  fit  only  for  the 
migratory  hordes  to  which  they  appertained. 

Each  particular  land  must  have  its  cwn  peculiar  law,  made  by  and 
for  its  own  peculiar  people,  and  when  it  lakes  on  written  shape  it 
must  reflect  the  genius  of  this  people,  or  it  will  quickly  perish  from 
the  earth.  In  the  words  of  one  of  the  leaders  of  the  American  Bar, 
"  the  work  of  declaring  or  making  Uiw,  whether  committed  to  the 
hands  of  a  judge,  a  legislature,  or  a  codiBer,  is  substantially  the 
same.  It  is  the  task  of  applying  the  national  standard  or  ideal  of 
Justice  to  human  affairs."  ' 

The  denial  of  this  was  one  of  the  great  defects  of  Bcntham's 
philosophy  of  legislation.  Ue  belonged  to  a  race  which  had  httle 
fuih  in  large  generalizations  as  to  what  is  for  the  good  of  organized 
society,  and  was  content  to  settle  each  question  as  it  might  arise, 
crossing  no  bridges  until  it  came  to  them.  He  did  not  share  in  the 
prevailing  convictions  of  his  own  countrymen.  Of  those  of  .Americans 
he  knew  still  less.  Yet  he  was  insensible  to  the  folly  of  his  formal 
offer  to  the  President  of  tlie  United  States  to  draw  up  a  complete 
code  of  laws  for  the  United  States  and  also  for  the  several  states, 
including,  as  he  wrote,  "a  succedaneum  to  the  mass  of  foreign  law, 
the  yoke  of  which  in  the  wordless  as  well  as  boundless  and  shape- 
less shape  of  common,  alias  unwritten  law,  remains  still  about  your 
necks."  > 

A  country  may  or  may  not  find  it  expedient  to  ordain  or  to  ask 
(or  a  written  coristitiition  of  political  govenimetit.  Social  conditions 
may  render  it  inexpedient.    Lotig  usage  may  supply  it^  place. 

But  80  far  as  concerns  gnvernment  in  the  daily  alTHirs  of  private 
Ufe  and  the  administration  of  justice  l>etwppn  man  and  man  in  their 
relations  to  each  other,  a  written  code  will  everywhere,  in  time,  sup- 
plant the  common  law  on  certain,  and  tUeoe  the  greatest^  subjecif, 
as  the  firfit  evidence  tn  which  tn  appeal  in  any  controversy  as  to  the 
rule  of  conduct  which  the  state  may  have  prescrilx'd.  Thi?  will  not  be 
because  the  code  has  replaced  the  common  law.  It  will  he  because 
it  has  expressed  the  common  law.  Its  pm[)or  work  i.s  to  arrange 
rather  than  to  change,  and  where  there  have  been  local  difTerences, 
to  choose  liptween  them  and  take  the  gmnnd  approved  by  the 
majority  of  the  people.  To  do  more  than  this,  in  any  matter  of  sub- 
stance, is  to  do  too  much.   It  is  to  disregard  the  inevitable  rule  that 

'  Jnnii-M  C  CnrUfl',  TA*  ProjtitMd  Codifteation  »/  our  Common  Law,  40. 
'  Beutham,  Papert  nlalivt  to  Cadiflcaiion,  vie.,  I. 
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sustained  progress  can  come  only  by  the  slow,  Ungeiing,  hesitating 
course  of  evolution. 

"Non  turn  deniquc  incipii  lex  esse,  quum  scripta  est,  sed  turn  quum 
aria  eat."  These  words  of  Cicero,*  used  with  reference  to  what  of 
law  is  in  ita  nature  divine,  are  not  less  applicable  to  a  national 
common  law.  To  codify  it  is  not  to  create  it.  To  codify  it  ia  not  or 
ou^t  not  to  be  to  give  tip  the  aid  to  an  understanding  of  its  mean- 
ing fximished  by  judicial  decisions  of  former  times.  California 
was  the  first  American  state  to  adopt  a  civil  code,  but  her  courts,  in 
working  under  it,  ha\'e  always  resorted  freely  to  the  preceding  law 
out  of  which  it  grew.  It  was  indeed  urged  by  her  foremost  jurist, 
a  supporter  of  codification,  that  they  should  go  farther  and  as- 
sume as  a  kind  of  legal  fiction  that  the  preceding  law  covered  every 
case  that  could  arise,  and  that  the  code  ^as  designed  to  make  no 
changes  in  it  which  were  not  manifp-st  on  the  face  of  the  new  pro- 

visiotw.* 

The  Romans  based  their  philosophy  of  law  on  a  false  foundation. 
They  assumed  a  golden  age  in  the  far  past  when  all  nations  were 
govemod  by  ihc  same  great  rules.  Their  jus  gentium  was  of  all  myths 
the  most  misleading. 

To  view  the  normal  place  of  law  as  the  common  and  identical 
possession  of  every  people,  and  hope  for  world-uniformity  when  a 
golden  Age  of  pristine  innocence  shall  return,  is  to  misconceive  the 
essential  nature  of  things.  All  progr(?fis  is  awa)*  from  uniformity.  If 
hlator)'  has  taught  us  anything,  it  is.  to  u.<(e  the  t-erms  of  Rpencer, 
that  there  is  "an  ever  increasing  hcterogencify  in  the  governmental 
appliances  of  all  nations"; '  that  all  "organic  progress  consists  in  a 
change  from  the  hnmogf^npous  to  the  hctorogeneoua";  and  that  this 
"is  so,  because  each  change  i*  followed  by  many  changes."  * 

Not  only,  the  world  has  learned,  "is  all  progress  from  the  homo- 
geneous to  the  heterogeneous;  but  at  the  same  lime  it  is  from  the 
indefinite  to  the  definite."  * 

So  wilt  the  uncollected  and  unclassified  wisdom  of  the  people,  which 
we  see  gradually  take  on  the  ehapc  of  their  common  law,  at  another 
stage  of  their  history  pass  from  the  imwritten  into  the  written,  and 
finally  crystallijie  into  formal  codes.  But  they  will  be  national  codes 
and  nothing  more.  No  two  peoples  can  see  things  from  the 
viewpoint.  Nor  can  any  two  generations  of  the  same  people  see^ 
things  from  the  same  viewpoint. 

Constitutions,  tf  drawn  as  constitutions  should  be,  may  be,  ii 
theory  at  least,  immutable.    That  of  the  United  States,  so  difficult^ 
has  been  made  the  process  of  amendment,  and  so  happily  brief  ia  it  in 

'  DtUyibta.  ji.  4.  10. 

*  JunM  C.  Carter,  Ttte  ProvinctM  o/  the  WriiUn  and  the  Unu>nttm  Lots,  34. 

*  Hitittratimu  of  Unu<crml  Progme,  Appleton's  fid.,  3. 15.  H. 

*  Ibid.  306. 
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terms,  has  never  been  changed  and  will  never  be  changed  except  by 
reason  of  some  real  emergency. 

But  codes  of  private  law  must  draw  the  elements  of  growth  or  of 
decay  from  the  life  of  the  people  whom  they  sen'e.  It  has  been  said 
that  the  difTcrcnce  between  the  Il^iman  and  the  modem  idea  of  the 
basis  and  fundamental  nature,  of  law  is  that  between  fixity  and  move- 
ment, —  between  thf  law  as  necassary,  and  the  law  as  always  subject 
to  rc\ision.'  No  doubt  the  Romans  did  think  it  a  social  necessity  thai 
there  should  be  some  form  of  institutional  authority,  the  e:tpressed 
will  of  which  was  the  final  rule  of  social  action.  But  it  is  difficult  to 
maintain  that  they  accorded  any  special  fixity  to  its  expression.  As 
it  came  from  the  people  it  could  be  changed  by  the  people.  Long 
usage  if  extending  over  ^'plurimos  annoa"  added  new  laws,  "vetut 
taeita  eivium  com^cntin."  '  It  gave,  and  it  took  away.  Kvcn  legislat- 
ive statutes  were  frankly  declared  to  be  subject  to  taoit  abrogation 
by  sinking  into  desuetude* 

No  attempt  t-o  transmute  the  common  law  of  a  people  into  node 
form  can  be  worthily  made  which  fails  to  discriminate  between  what 
of  its  provisions  are  in  their  nature  permanent  and  general,  and  what 
of  them  were  the  product  of  temporary  and  local  circumstances. 
Those  of  the  latter  kind  may  have  been  preserved  in  force  through 
centuries,  and  ncvert-hdess  they  may  be  essentially  unjust  and  of  the 
nature  of  class  legislation  in  opposition  to  the  public  welfare. 

Customary'  law,  therefore,  cannot  be  reduced  to  a  written  form 
which  shall  have  the  elements  of  perpetuity  unless  those  who  under- 
take the  task  have  the  true  interests  of  the  people  at  heart.  They 
must  be  able  so  far  to  dissociate  themselves  from  the  influence  of 
present  conditions  as  to  look  at  things  from  a  far  standpoint.  They 
must  be  uncontrolled  by  motives  of  a  selfish  character,  personal  to 
themselves.  I  do  not  speak  of  those  who  put  results  in  words  or  are 
the  ones  whose  names  may  authenticate  charters  or  codes.  Magna 
Ckarta  was  not  the  work  of  the  king  who  gave  it.  It  would  not  have 
formed  the  enduring  corner-stone  of  English  and  American  liberty 
had  the  barons  who  wrung  it  from  him  exacted  only  what  benefited 
themselves. 

Had  France,  before  the  days  of  1789,  made  full  codes  for  those  of 
her  pro\'inces  which  were  subject  to  unwritten  law,  she  would  have 
perpetuated  so  much  that  ought  never  to  have  existed,  and  shown  so 
plainly  to  all  the  burdens  unfairly  thrown  upon  a  part,  that  the 
Revolution  would  have  come  alt  loo  soon. 

The  term  commune  jus  was  used  at  the  close  of  the  fourth  century 
of  our  era  as  if  it  were  a  familiar  one  to  denote,  apparently,  rules  and 


'  A.  H.  Uovd.  in  Am.  Hiat.  Review,  ix,  TIR. 

*  Dig.  I.  3,  be  Lrgibua.  SmahiMfue  Contttftia  et  hon^a  ContvehiSine,  35. 

'  Bnd.  32,  §  1.  .4iJm  QtUiw,  SocUa  Aaieas,  xu,  13. 
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laws  which  werp  comninn  to  all  the  inhabitants  of  h  country,  irre- 
apective  uf  their  particular  nutionality.'  Subsequently  the  cunonlsts 
employed  it,  and  also  Urx  eommunia,  to  denote  those  rules  of  the 
church  universal  which  were  generally  in  forcOj  as  distinguished 
from  special  privileges  given  by  popes,  or  local  rules  and  customs 
of  a  partifular  church  or  cccloaiastical  establishment.' 

During  the  Dark  Agea  the  term  lex  communis  is  found  in  the  Franlc- 
ish  codes.  The  first  instance  of  which  I  am  aware  dates  back  to  about 
the  beginning  of  the  ninth  centur>'. 

Charlemagne  had  made  law*,  asking  of  both  Franks  and  Lombards, 
most  of  which  bound  his  subjects  of  all  nationalities.*  Pepin,  not  lung 
afterwards,  in  his  statutes  as  King  of  Italy,  after  providing  on  certain 
subjects  different  rules  for  Romans  and  Lombards,  declared  that 
"  Dc  ceteris  vero  causis  communi  lege  invant,  qiiam  Dominus  Karoius, 
exccUentissimus  Rex  FTancorum  atque  tangobardorum  in  edictum  «d- 
junxii."  *  The  term  was  used  in  the  same  sense  by  one  of  the  older 
English  writers,  who  referring  to  the  unifieation  of  the  laws  of  Eng- 
land by  Edward  the  Confessor,  in  the  eleventh  century,  to  replace  the 
different  laws  of  the  Angles,  Danes,  and  Mercians,  says:  "Ex  (rt&uv 
his  Ifffibus  S.  Edioardus  tcrtius  (anl«  conqiLc&iutn)  unatn  legem  com- 
manam  edidit.'"^ 

While,  therefore,  the  thought  which  is  expressed  in  the  modem 
mind  by  "common  law"  is  that  of  universiility,  and  territoriality, 
as  the  law  of  the  land,*  originally  it  was  rather  that  of  the  general 
law  of  the  ehureli  universnl,  or  of  a  personal  law  common  to  several 
[jeopk-s  subject  to  tlie  same  sovereign. 

What  force  attaches  to  such  a  common  law  of  the  land? 

Rome,  in  the  later  stnge.s  of  her  instituiions!  development,  made 
this  depe-nd  largely  on  whether  it  had  ae(iuired  some  kind  of  govern- 
mental sanction.  When,  said  Vlpian,  one  relies  on  a  custom  of  a  city 
or  a  province,  the  first  thing  to  be  done  in  to  ask  if  it  has  ever  been 
confirmed  by  some  judgment  in  a  contested  lawsuit.'  Romans  loved 
form  and  formal  expression.  A  judgment  gave  this,  althoxigh  not  as 
fully  as  an  act  of  legisl-ition. 

Franco,  from  an  early  period,  required  legislative  approval.  Her 
common  law,  it  may  be  said,  as  resj>entfl  the  French  provinces  subject 
to  the  droit  non  ^erii.  difTered  radically  from  that  of  England  in  two 
points.    It  was  not  fully  recognized  by  the  courta  until  It  had  been 
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'  Cod.  ThwxJoe..  n,  I ,  De  JurwdicMemff  tt  uU  hum  Conwniri  DtbrnU,  10;  XT', 
V.  dt  Haereticut.  23. 

*  Pollock  *  Mnitland.  fliitory  of  the  Law  of  the  fc'f^/w/i  /'fopfc,  1.  116,  178. 

*  Sotnt-  were  (Dolined  to  the  Lombtirds.    Sw  U«ituieocius,  Corpus  Jwia  Ger* 
nanin,  1153,  1166. 

*  Ibid.  II 88. 
'  Spr-ljninii,  CloMWrv,  isp. 

*  Hall*,  Hiatmy  of  the  Common  Law.  c)iap.  3,  p.  fi5. 
'  Din.  t.  3,  De  L^ibua,  Stitatu^que  Conttdiis  ct  LoBQa  ConnutuUm,  S4. 
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reduced  to  writing  and  officially  promulgated  by  the  government, 
and  it  was  not  subject  to  cx1«nsion  by  analogy  through  more  judicial 
construction.' 

If  there  was  a  point  as  to  which  custom  had  provided  no  rule,  but 
the  Roman  law  did,  the  judges,  from  the  time  when  the  Corpus  Juris 
Civilia  first  appeared,  could  resort  to  it,  butonly  because  it  was  ahigh 
form  of  written  reason.' 

After  the  adoption  of  the  Code  Napoleon  they  were  given  a  freer 
hand,  lii  frauiing  the  decrees  by  which  it  was  to  be  promulgated,  the 
Council  of  State  considered  this  question  at  length.  It  was  urged  that 
no  civil  code  could  provide  for  every  conjunction  of  circumstances 
and  that  the  ancient  local  laws  should  remain  in  force  as  to  matters 
Dot  Otherwise  expressly  regulated. 

No,  replied  M.  Bigot-Pr^ameneu.  This  would  perpetuate  the  con- 
fusion which  we  seek  to  end.  We  should  have  judgment*  of  the  Court 
of  Cassation  aHirmiiig  one  rule,  in  a  case  eoniing  from  a  province 
formerly  under  the  droit  fcrit,  and  a  contrary  rule  in  a  case  coming 
from  a  province  formerly  under  the  droit  non  icrit.  The  Roman  law 
will  always  and  everywhere  have  the  authority  of  written  reason,  but 
its  use  will  be  all  the  greater  if  we  can  resort  to  its  equitable  maxims 
without  being  hampered  by  every  subtlety  and  error  which  may  have 
attached  itself  to  them. 

These  views  prevailed  and  the  Council  agreed  that  while  an  infrac- 
tion of  the  previous  law  should  not  necessarily  coustilute  a  ground 
of  legal  error,  judges  might,  if  they  thought  proper,  take  the  prin- 
ciples of  that  law  as  a  guide  in  the  determination  of  causes.' 

The  name  common  law  (droit  eommun)  in  France,  it  may  be  ob- 
served, has  a  somewhat  different  signification  from  that  which 
attaches  to  it  in  most  countries.  It  ia  used  as  importing  the  law,  what- 
ever may  be  its  character,  conmion  to  a  whole  people  or  a  land,  a« 
distinguished  from  a  law  of  partial  application,  and  also  the  law 
recognized  by  all  peoples  in  all  lands  —  the  jot  gentium  of  the 
Romans.* 

Austin,  to  maintain  his  theory  that  law  is  a  mere  act  of  force 
proceeding  from  the  sovereignty  of  the  state,  expressive  of  its  will, 
and  to  be  obeyed  because  of  its  superior  power,  has  found  it  necessary 
to  Msert  that  custom,  however  ancient,  never  becomes  law  until  the 
judges,  acting  for  the  government,  in  the  dcision  of  some  case, 
have  declared  it  to  be  such.' 

As  has  been  seen,  there  is-some  Roman  authority  for  tiiis  po«lion, 

'  Mcriin,  R/pfrUiirf.  «Jc  Jurispruderu«,  AutorUrs,  n,  Contuiru,  n. 

'  M<rr1in,  fHwrloirv  df  JKritpmdmn.AHtoriUt,  ii.  Cffufiim*,  iii;  Monltwriuipu, 
Dt  i'etprit  dt'*  Loit,  liv.  xxviii,  chap.  xH. 

'  Mrrtin,  fbpttrlMrr  df  yuruprurficnAf.  Rniwn  ^rriU. 

'  Mrrliii,  R'tmrtmre  dr  JurtsprwUrux,  Drmt:  OriQlmn,  DiploTJtaiit  de  ta  Mer, 
4th  ed..  4,55.  -ISO. 

*  lalurea  on  Jurispnidgnef,  t,  1(M;  n^  o37,  65S,  5BI. 
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though  quilc  as  much  against  it.  It  is,  however,  not  easy  to  under- 
staud  liow  Austin's  genera.1  views  have  been  received,  with  so  muclt 
favor  by  English  jui'ists.  He  refuses  to  see  that  the  soul  of  law  is  not 
force,  but  right.  He  roundly  asserts  that  "in  truth,  law  is  itself  the 
standard  of  justice,"  though  admitting  that  it  is  a  standard  subject 
to  correction  by  some  higher  standard,  if  there  be  such,  set  up  by  the 
sovereign  elsewhere.' 

Law  in  human  society  is  made  for  men.  It  is  made  for  beings  having 
—  considered  as  a  mass  —  certain  general  notions  of  moral  justice. 
TheBe  notions  are  the  unwTitten  constitutions,  do  positive  law 
violating  which  can  long  endure. 

The  same  thing  is  true  of  custom  and  of  judicial  decisions  support- 
ing custom.  If  they  are  contrary  to  moral  justice,  the  day  will  come 
when  they  will  be  abrogated,  if  neither  by  legislation  nor  by  disuse, 
then  by  the  courts  themselves. 

That  customs  may  have  received  judicial  sauctioD  is  but  uncertain 
evidence  that  they  deserved  it.    Bentham.  not  wholly  without  cause, 
m\d  of  the  English  common  law  that  it  based  men's  dearest  interests 
"nn  some  random  decision,  or  string  of  frequently  contradictor}" 
decisions,  pronounced  in  this  or  that  barbarous  age,  almost  always 
without  any  intelligible  reason,  under  the  impulse  of  some  private  and 
sinister  interest,  perceptible  or  not  perceptible,  without  thought  or 
possibility  of  thought,  of  any  such  circumstances  or  exigencies,  as 
those  of  the  people,  by  whom  the  country  here  in  question  is  inhab- 
ited  at  the  present  time:  pronounced  by  men,  who,  if  disposition  and 
inclination  depend  in  any  degree  on  private  int^erest,  were  as  far  from 
being  willing,  as  from  being,  in  respect  of  intelligence,  able,  to  render 
their  decisions  cunfurmablc  to  the  interests,  even  of  the  people  by 
whose  disputes  those  <lecisioiis  were  called  fur,  and  whose  situation 
alone  it  was  i^Wible  that,  in  the  fniining  uf  those  decisions,  they 
should  have  in  view:  —  even  of  the  people  of  those  several  past  agee, 
—  not  to  S[H--ak  of  those  of  the  present  age,  or  of  ages  yet  to  come." ' 
If  antiquated   morality   and  antiquated   law  do   not  disappear 
together,  one  does  not  long  survive  the  other.     As  Sir  Frederick 
Pollock  has  remarked.  "Legal  justice  aims  at  realizing  moral  justice 
within  its  range,  and  its  strength  largely  conwsts  in  the  general  feeling 
that  this  is  ao.     Were  the  legal  formulation  of  right  permanently 
estranged  from  the  moral  judgment  of  good  citizens,  the  state  would 
be  divided  against  it.self."  * 

No  people  can  adhere  to  a  comninn  law  which  ifi  not  in  (he  habit 
of  bowing  to  judicial  precedent.  And  on  the  other  hand,  no  people 
can  adhere  to  a  code  without  putting  it  above  the  reach  of  inter- 
pretation by  precedent.  Interpreted  it  often  must  be,  but  the  courts 


■  Lecdtm  on  y«mpf-u4im«e,  t.  223. 
*  Paper*  on  Codifuation,  14,  31. 
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must  be  free  in  fAch  csnc  as  it  arisra  to  ititerprvt  it  each  for  itself.  A 
distingiiiahnl  lawvi^r  of  wide  exporiencR  in  a  lino  of  practice  nHjuiring 
eonffldcrable  familiarity  with  the  law»  of  France,  at  a  public  hearing 
in  1881,  before  a  legislative  committee  in  New  York,  said  of  the 
Code  NapoUon,  that  he  would  undertake,  if  the  meaning  of  any 
important  seetiona  of  it  were  questioned,  to  fumiah  dcci^ont)  on  both 
flidea,  and  one  as  authoritative  as  another,  since  the  rulings  of  the 
Court  of  Cassation  bound  no  inferior  tribunal. 

As  Sir  Henry  Maine  has  pointed  out,  with  his  accustomed  precision 
of  statement,  one  of  the  material  differences  between  the  legal  systems 
of  England  and  America  and  those  of  other  countries  is  that  the 
Engliah  common  law  is  content  with  no  conclusions  from  imaginary 
facts.'  It  demands  to  know  what  has  been  adjudged  to  be  the  law  on 
catabUshed  fads.  Anything  short  of  this  is  an  iUustration,  not  a  rule. 

A  legislative  fiat  rests  on  an  imaginarj-  state  of  things.  A  judicial 
precedent  rests  on  an  actual  state  of  things. 

The  actual  state  of  things  in  any  controversy  between  man  and 
man  may  so  far  differ  from  any  state  of  things  previously  known  that 
no  rule  of  law  can  be  found  which  exactly  applies  to  it.  In  such  case, 
the  courts  make  use  of  the  old  rules  as  far  as  they  can.  This  ^vea 
a  twist,  perhaps,  to  the  old  rules,  which  thereafter  are  bent  in  a  new 
direction.  To  quote  from  the  author  cited,  "  Almost  everybody  can 
ob8er\'e  that,  when  new  circumstances  arise,  we  use  our  old  ideas  to 
bring  them  home  to  us;  it  is  only  afterwards,  and  sometimes  long 
afterwards,  that  our  ideas  are  found  to  have  changed.  An  English 
court  of  justice  is  in  great  part  an  engine  for  working  out  this  process. 
New  combinations  of  circumstances  are  constantly  arising,  but  in  the 
first  instance  they  are  exclusively  interpreted  according  to  old 
legal  ideas.  A  little  later  lawyers  admit  that  the  old  ideas  are  not 
qxiite  what  they  were  before  the  new  circumstances  arose."  * 

This  change,  such  as  it  is,  will  naturally  be  in  the  direction  of  con- 
formity to  the  national  standards  of  justice  and  civil  policy  existing 
at  the  time  of  the  decision.  The  judge  cannot  shut  his  eyes  to  the  his 
t«r>'  and  spirit  of  the  day  and  time  in  which  and  for  which  he  speaks. 

The  history  of  the  Anglo-American  common  law  is  very  far  from 
being  a  mere  histon,-  of  judicial  precedent.  It  is  rather  a  history  of 
public  custom.  No  collection  of  precedents  could  ever  be  answerable 
to  the  wants  of  a  civilised  community.  The  only  collection  to  satisfy 
them  must  be  one  of  the  principles  of  justice  and  incidents  of  history 
from  which  those  precedents  were  derived.  It  was  justly  said,  in 
1836,  in  its  report  to  the  l^slature  of  Massachusetts  by  the  very 
able  commission  which  had  been  appointed  to  consider  the  subject 
of  codification,  that  "of  the  innumerable  questions,  which  arise  in 


*  Earhi  ItUtory  ol  InttitutionM,  47. 
'  Rrid.  229. 


*  See  Holmes,  Tht  Common  Law,  35. 
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an^-  one  age.  and  admit  of  forensic  controversy  and  doubt,  pn)babty 
not  ouc>  ill  a  hundred,  perliaps  it  would  be  more  correct  to  say  not 
one  in  a  thousand,  ever  comes  before  a  court  of  justice  to  be  there 
finally  seltted  by  ailjudication." 

If  a  disputed  qu»ition  of  private  right  ia  submitted  to  counsel  to 
be  determined  by  the  rules  of  common  law  (and  1  mean  the  comioon 
law  eupplementcd.  as  it  always  is  ami  must  be  in  a  tivilized  people. 
by  the  rulcw  of  equity),  he  coiisidcre  fiivt  whothpr  there  is  any  one 
of  them  which  obviously  and  directly  applies  to  it.  If  not,  he  asks 
if  there  be  not  ono  which  by  analogy  governs.  If  there  be  none  such, 
he  looks  to  the  fundamental  principles  of  natural  justice,  and  there 
he  cannot  fail,  or  if  he  docs  it  is  because  he  fails  in  his  selection.  The 
principles  arc  Rstablished  and  they  are  decisive.  JJbi  ju8,ibi  remedium. 

The  common  law  of  a  [leople  will  develop  on  two  lines,  that  of 
their  relation  to  the  state,  and  that  of  their  relation  to  each  other. 

The  former  naturally  come«  first.  In  its  infancy  a  nation  gropes 
after  large  things  only.  It  thinks,  when  it  begins  to  think,  in  poetry. 
It  is  ready  to  idealize  whatever  is  the  representative  of  soverogn 
power.  Then,  if  it  finds  his  hand  too  heavy,  it  seeks  tor  charters  and 
pmranties.  The«e.  for  a  people  that  is  strong  and  feels  its  power,  are 
the  conditions  of  its  support.  They  proceed  from  what  already  has 
begun  to  be  a  custom,  and  new  customs  are  built  upon  their  founda- 
tions.  It  is  simply  adherence  to  law  and  to  the  man  who  personifieg  it. 

The  history  of  civil  liberty  is  the  first  and  best  part  of  the  history 
of  common  law.    But  it  is  a  short  chapter. 

Liberty  soon  asks  for  itself  recognition  in  some  written  document 
to  which  man  can  appeal  in  time  of  public  stress  and  conflict. 

On  the  other  hand,  no  written  document,  under  any  conditions 
of  liuman  society  yet  developed,  can  adequately  provide  for  every 
future  conflict  of  private  interests. 

There  is  a  field  for  the  professed  law-makers,  be  they  king  or  repre- 
sentative assembly,  and  there  is  a  field  for  the  unprofessed  law- 
rnakent,  the  people. 

Legislative  power  in  early  days  seems  to  have  been  mainly  exerted 
tf»  serve  the  purpose  of  authpnticatlon.  It  was  nut  looked  to  for 
innovation,  but  for  preservation.'  The  legislative  hall  was  a  record- 
ing oflRee. 

And  it  must  stilt  he  reganled  as  the  great  function  of  a  legislature 
to  regulate  the  dealings  of  the  state  with  individuals  and  mth  other 
states.  When  it  passes  beyond  this  and  seeks  to  regulate  details 
nf  conduct  between  man  and  man,  it  enters  upon  dangerous  ground. 
7t  is  making  law  for  those  who  can  generally  make  it  better,  have 
generally  made  it  better;  for  tlienuM'lves. 

Legislation  as  to  succession  to  the  estates  of  the  dead  is  justified 
*  See  Maine,  Early  JJittory  of  Inatitutuma.  26. 
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because  thpy  belong  of  right  to  nobody.  When  the  hand  that  gath- 
ered or  prescr\'cd  fell  Ufclcss,  it  was  for  the  state  to  send  what  no 
longer  was  in  the  rightful  grasp  of  any  where  H  would. 

Judicial  prooodure  also  is  a  matter  proper  for  legislation.  It  is  the 
means  by  which  the  power  of  the  state  ia  exert«i  to  preserve  the 
order  of  the  state  and  the  rights  of  ita  inhabitants. 

But  these  rights,  unless  they  rest  on  something  better  than  statutes, 
are  on  no  ftssured  foundation.  Rights  are  inviolate.  Statutes  may 
be  passed  to-day  and  repealed  to-morrow. 

Rights  also,  founded  on  a  common  law,  contain  a  principle  of 
growth.  They  may  increase,  though,  so  far  a«  they  are  founded  on  the 
principle  of  equality  of  opportunity,  they  can  never  be  permanently 
diminished. 

To  define  them  in  statutory  words  is  to  circumscribe  them.  It  tends 
to  prolong  inequalities  of  condition.  The  freer,  therefore,  a  people 
naay  be,  the  longer  they  will  be  apt  to  cling  to  unwritten  law. 

There  is,  however,  one  tendency  of  modem  times  which  occasion- 
ally exerts  great  force  in  an  opposite  direction.  It  is  that  towards  the 
aggregation  of  nationalities,  to  the  strength  that  comes  from  union. 
In  the  course  of  such  great  movements  the  maintenance  and  de- 
velopment of  a  national  common  law  may  be  checked  by  codification 
proceeding  from  reasons  of  political  policy.  Thp  OtseUbucJt  of  Fred- 
erick the  Great  was  an  early  example  of  this.  The  German  Imperial 
CSvil  Code  of  19W  is  in  large  part  due  to  the  same  cause.  It  helps 
fo  unify  a  new  empire.  Those  who  framed  it,  however,  did  not  under- 
rate the  inevitable  reluctance  of  the  particular  states  to  yield  more 
than  could  justly  be  claimed  as  neceasary.  The  "  law  of  introduction  " 
is  so  full  of  exceptions  in  their  favor  that  more  almost  seems  to  be 
reserved  than  is  taken  away.' 

None  of  the  early  codes  or  collections  of  common  law  are  codes  in 
the  modem  sense. 

When  the  first  beginnings  are  made  t<)ward  stating  it  in  an  author- 
itative shape,  it  is  put  fons'ard  as  a  mere  bundle  of  propositions, 
reached  apparently  by  no  scientific  process,  and  arranged  certainly 
in  ro  scientific  way.  It  will  be  full  as  to  some  points;  meagre  or 
silent  as  to  the  rest.  So  far  as  it  has  arrangement  or  order,  it  may 
be  that  of  bare  chronology.  To  learn  what  it  is,  we  must  look  to  the 
history  of  the  people,  and  trace  its  halting  and  devious  steps  from 
this  level  to  that,  now  ascending  and  now  perhaps  sinking  to  a  point 
from  wliich  it  can  never  rise.  These  things  once  known,  we  can 
begin  to  construct  a  philosophy  to  state  their  ultimate  results.  As 
in  everything  else,  to  quote  the  words  of  Froude,  "  we  must  have  the 
real  thing,  before  we  can  have  a  science  of  a  thing. "  ' 

■  Sm  Sec.  1,  Art.  3.  and  Sec.  3. 

)  Thomw  Cariyle,  Lif«  in  Ltmdon,  u,  136. 
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And  yet  what  is  more  scientific  than  the  theory  and  praeli 
the  law  of  evolution?  In  that  this  has  been  followed,  the  hiatory  of 
the  common  law  shows  that  its  advance  has  been  scientific.  It  has 
been  thoroughly  unscientiHc  in  this,  that  it  has  never  been  system- 
atically arrangetl  and  set  in  order.  Governments  and  peoples  have 
not  stopped  to  analyze  their  common  law.  They  have  practiced  it 
rather  than  studied  it. 

Science  has,  strictly  speaking,  nothing  to  do  with  productive 
application.  It  inquires  for  the  sake  of  knowledge.  Science  teaches 
man  to  know:  art  teaches  him  to  act.  Art  leans  on  srience;  but 
science  is  independent  of  art. 

Our  busiuesH  in  this  Congn-ss  of  Arte  and  Sdence  is,  I  take  it,  to 
look  at  a  lawyer's  art  su  far  only  as  it  gathers  strength  and  form 
from  science,  and  finds  its  guide  in  juriapnidence. 

But  while  jurisprudence  isimlependent  of  the  art  of  legal  practice, 
there  are  other  arta  of  which  eho  is  not  Independent,  and  from  wliich 
she  derives  mmrishinent  and  support. 

Hisl^ir)'  is  a  tale  that  is  told.  It  is  an  art  to  telt  it  well.  Science 
may  supply  the  master-kcya  to  unlock  its  secret  places,  but  what  she 
diacovern  is  fruitless  unless  so  stated  and  illustrated  as  to  catch  the 
ear  and  strike  the  mind. 

I>aw  precedes  letters,  but  the  liis1/>ry  of  literature  aa  well  as  of  lan- 
guage must  be  far  advanced  before  that  of  law  can  be  really  begun. 

One  does  not  rise  from  the  study  of  the  first  Imok  of  the  PandccUt . 
which  takes  up  the  origin  of  Roman  law,  with  the  feeling  that  any 
full  and  comprehensive  treatment  of  the  subject  has  been  given. 
The  main  facts  arc  there,  but  they  are  cold  and  lifeless.  This  is  not 
simply  because  the  Pandects  are  an  array  of  disjecta  membra,  into 
which  no  one  human  being  has  breathed  the  breath  of  life  —  of 
his  life.  It  is  bccouae  the  Roman  jurists  had  not  learned  the  art 
of  historical  composition  as  applied  t«  explaining  the  development  of 
legal  conceptions.  There  was  no  Grotius,  no  Sa\ngny,  no  Maine,  to 
detect  the  minor  forces  of  jurisprudence  and  marshal  them  in  line. 

'Rie  literary  style  and  spirit  of  men  like  these  is  hardly  leas  import^ 
ant  than  their  knowledge  of  the  subjects  of  which  they  treat.  It  is 
the  artist  only  who  can  pori:ray  with  thai  sense  of  proportion  and 
symmetry'  so  essential  to  one  who  would  set  any  system  of  things 
before  other  men  in  a  way  to  be  felt  and  remembered. 

The  historian  of  the  common  law  of  any  land  must  be  artist  and 
lawyer,  both. 

A  lawyer  only  can  differentiate  the  legal  from  the  social  currents 
in  the  life  of  a  nation.  A  scholarly  antiquary  —  a  Bishop  Stubbs  — 
may  be  more  competent  to  explore  the  sources,  and  set  out  materials 
for  the  work.  But  the  task  of  discriminating  and  rearranging  can  only 
be  done  satisfactorily  by  one  who  is  by  long  practice  familiar  with 
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the  law  of  his  own  land  in  his  own  day.  He  knows  best  how  to  choose 
between  authorities  and  reason  backwards  from  new  to  old.  As 
Ix>rd  Bacon  has  put  it:  '*  Exempla,quae  ad  le^ea  spectant  non  plaf^ 
ab  histnricis  peti,  serf  ab  actis  pitblifis  et  traditiombMS  dili-gentioribus. 
VerseUur  cnim  inleliH-tas  qnaedam  inter  hhtoricos  vci  optimoa,  ut  le(f- 
ibus  et  actia  pidiciaiihus  non  satis  imnwrentvr."  ' 

The  hiatorj'  of  the  common  Ihw  is  continuously  connected,  by  the 
necessities  of  judicial  procedure  and  through  the  interpretation  of 
slAtutes  and  contracts,  with  that  of  the  physical  science*. 

Rights  are  worthless  unless  there  are  courts  to  protect  them. 
Courts  proceed  by  nde.  One  rule  of  common  use  is  that  judges  take 
notice,  without  proof,  of  whatever  so  belongs  to  universal  know- 
ledge that  it  may  fairly  be  assumed  to  be  familiar  to  all.  This  doc- 
trine, styled  by  English  law  "judicial  notice,"  puts  at  the  service 
of  courts  of  common  law,  without  proof,  all  that  human  .science  has 
estabtishrd  beyond  a  question.  It  does  not,  indeed,  a.<ik  how  — 
through  what  scientific  processes  —  results  have  been  attained. 
It  accepts  them  on  faith.  But  it  uses  them  in  a  scientific  way,  for 
scientific  purposes. 

The  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  was  called  upon  some 
years  ago  to  determine  whether  a  patent  for  a  certain  invention 
could  be  sustained.  It  was  for  a  method  of  preser\'ing  meat  in  a 
receptacle  inclosed  by  a  refrigerating  chamber.  Was  this  a  new  de- 
>icc?  If  not,  the  patent  had  been  erroneously  granted.  The  judges, 
without  proof,  decided  that  it  wa.-*  simply  an  application  to  a  new 
pnrposc  of  the  principle  of  the  common  ice-cream  freoi'-er.' 

A  statute  contains  a  term  of  art  or  ia  based  on  a  scientific  theory. 
It  is  then  for  the  courts  to  interpret  and  apply  these  on  the  principles 
of  the  common  law. 

A  few  years  since  an  American  legislature  enacted  that  a  certain 
public  officer  should  inspect  all  peach -ore  hards,  and  if  he  found  any 
trees  affected  by  the  disease  known  as  the  "yellows"  should  destroy 
them.  Was  this  or  was  it  not  to  give  to  one  man  arbitrary  authority 
over  another's  property?  It  was,  unless  the  science  of  agriculture 
had  established  the  danger  of  infection  from  trees  seised  by  that 
disease,  and  the  history  of  agricultural  science  thus  became  the 
handmaid  of  the  law.' 

So  contract  rights  expand  with  the  expansion  of  phj^ical  science. 

An  owner  of  a  colliery  in  England  in  the  seventeenth  century 
acquired  a  grant  of  a  right  of  way  to  haul  his  coal  across  the  land  of 
another  to  the  highway.  Two  centuries  later  came  the  invention  of 
the  steam  railway.  He  built  one,  and  the  courts  supported  his  right 


'  De  Atigmenlis  Scientianm.  rm,  ni.  Apfwrirnnut,  jijax. 

»  R»wn  I'  Piper.  01  U.  S,  Reports,  37. 

■  StAt^j  r.  Main,  61)  Ccnnoclicut-  Keportx,  123,  136. 
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to  use  the  privilege,  granted  bo  long  before,  in  this  new  way.  General 
words  were  to  be  interpreted  in  view  of  what,  for  the  time  being,  in  any 
age,  under  then  existing  scientific  conditions  and  posMbiUtiee,  was 
reasonably  necessary  to  give  them  full  effect.' 

It  is  probable  that  in  foUomng  the  course  of  national  oommon  law 
too  much  stress  has  been  laid  in  the  past  on  climatic  conditions. 
Montesquieu,  for  example,  attributes  to  the  moderate  temperature 
of  Japan  what  was  in  his  time  the  severity  of  its  criminal  law.'  A 
simpler  reason  may  be  found  in  the  military  character  impressed 
upon  it  by  feudal  institutions,  and  in  the  prevailing  want  of  educa- 
tion there  in  the  eighteenth  centurj*. 

The  growth  of  a  common  law  has  been  well  illustrated  by  judicial 
extensions  of  the  rules  of  evidence. 

That  of  England  shut  out  testimony  not  given  under  oath  by  one 
who  believed  in  the  authority  of  t,he  Bible.  But  when  Knglishown 
gained  power  in  India  and  abused  it,  English  judges  atluwiHi  the 
natives  who  might  aak  for  redresH  at  law  to  verify  tlieir  story  by 
touching  the  foot  of  a  Gentoo  priest.' 

That  of  England,  again,  shut  out  what  thp  courts  called  heareay. 
If  a  fact  vfus  to  be  proved,  let  the  man  wlin  saw  or  heard  be  pro- 
duced, and  not  some  one  to  \vhom  he  had  told  it.  or  some  paper  on 
which  he  had  written  it  down.  A  suit  was  brought  in  an  American 
court  against  the  endorser  of  a  not^.  It  was  vital  to  prove  that  a 
demand  for  payment  had  been  made  upon  the  maker.  As  evidence  o£ 
this  an  entry  by  a  notary  public  in  his  IwKikB  was  offered.  The  notary 
was  dead.  Were  he  alive,  it  was  certain  that  his  testimony  would 
have  been  indispensable.  Did  his  death  give  a  new  force  to  the 
entry  which  he  had  made?  The  courts  admitted  the  e\'idence,  and 
the  ancient  rule  that  none  cnutd  be  admitted  that  was  not  the  best 
of  which  the  nature  of  the  thing  was  capable  waa  thus  so  modified 
in  practice  as  to  amount  to  this:  that  if  the  best  evidence  which 
the  party  can  command  is  offered,  it  should  be  received,  if  it  be  in 
a  fair  degree  probative  in  its  natural  effect.* 

Codification  of  anything  more  than  certain  parts  of  the  common 
law  has  been  looked  upon  with  general  disfavor  by  Englishmen  and 
AmcrieanB. 

They  fear  that  more  would  be  lost  than  gained.  In  the  United 
States  it  is  felt  that  codification  would  be  closely  followed  by  pro- 
positions of  amendments  and  additions,  and  that  their  legislatures 
too  often  act  hastily  and  without  deliberate  consideration, 

Americans  have  also  still  stronger  reasons,  personal  to  themselves. 

'  Dand  v.  Kiiunmitf ,  6  Mifvon  atiil  Woblw's  Reportv,  197. 
'  De  I'Eaprit  ae»  toi»,  liv.  xiv,  chap.  xv. 
»  Omv<:hiind  r.  Barker,  WilW  llywrta.  .550. 

•  NiciioIU  V.  Webb,  8  Wltewton'a  lUporU,  325;  Tlutyrr,  Prtlininary  Trtatta$on 
Evidma  at  the  Commim  Lav,  507;  Plumb  v.  Oirtia.  06  Conn.  154.  ItiO. 
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En  unwritten  pommon  law  now  exiBta  in  most  of  the  stat«,  which  is 
substantially  the  samp.   For  any  of  them  to  codify  it  is  to  invite  the 
[  establishment  of  local  difTerences.   A  common  law  is  of  the  highest 
political  importance  to  those  who  have  a  common  country. 

But  more  than  this,  it  goes  naturally  with  a  rigid  constitution  of 

[  political  govcmmcDt.    Law  clothes  a  people  like  a  ganncnt,  and  as 

they  wax  or  wane  in  power  or  wealth  and  diversity  of  interests,  so 

must  it  accommodate  itself  in  some  measure  to  their  changing  form. 

\A  written  constitution  may  be  expanded  by  construction,  but  only 

within  narrow  limits  and  under  unusual  stress  of  circumstance.   The 

law  which  is  administered  under  it  must  therefore  be  the  more 

readily  capable  of  extension  t«  the  varying  conditions  of  the  times. 

This  under  a  common  law  is  attained  with  ease;  under  a  code  with 

difficulty  and  delay.   Under  a  common  law  it  comes  from  the  people 

land  the  courts  who  are  always  at  work.     Under  a  code,  primarily 

from  a  legislature,  slow  mo\-ing  if  it  does  its  office  well,  and  seldom 

in  session:   from  the  people  not  at  all;  from  the  courts  with  a  timid 

and  hesitating  hand. 

Ixioking  more  broadly  at  the  relations  of  a  common  law  to  political 
[organization,  no  treatment  of  the  subject  under  consideration  would. 
[be  adequate  which  did  not  look  beyond  the  circumstances  and 
necessities  of  any  one  nation  on  the  earth  to  those  of  all. 

EnglamI  and  Amerira  recognize  public  international  law  as  a  part 

[of  their  common  law.   The  constitution  of  the  United  States  refers 

J-to  it  as  a  form  of  law  of  acknowledged  authority.*    So  far  as  their 

courts  recognize  any  principles  of  private  international  law,  these  also 

secome  a  part  of  their  common  law. 

While  it  may  have  been  Icis  explicitly  announced  in  the  constitu- 

ttional  or  judicial  documents  uf  uther  countriets,  the  world  is  coming 

[to  the  same  position;  and  where  no  statute  lays  down  a  different 

mile,  the  people  can  rely  on  the  protection  which  the  laM-  of  nations 

[and  the  comity  of  nations  extend  to  all  whose  acts  are  called  in 

luestion  in  a  court  of  justice. 

There  is,  then,  besides  the  common  law  for  regulating  the  dealings 
)f  individuals,  or  between  individuals  and  the  state,  a  law  for  regu- 
lating the  dealings  of  nations  and  of  one  nation  with  the  citizens  of 
)ther.  Here,  indeed,  we  come  back  in  principle  to  the  jits  gentium 
ibe  Komans,  in  so  far  as  it  professes  to  speak  what  all  nations 
Imit  to  be  just  and  true  —  all  nations,  for  we  no  longer  have  a 
'  Christendom  on  one  side,  and  only  barbarians  on  the  other. 

As  the  common  law  of  and  for  a  particular  people  is  made  by  that 
jple  from  day  to  day  as  a  natural  growth  of  social  life,  so  the 

'  8««  pftp<^  on  the  "  Part  takm  by  Courts  of  Justice  in  the  Deveklpmeiit  of 
IiitcmationaJ  Law."  RrpoH  of  SinArenlh  Cimfirrmre  of  Urn  inUrmatumal  Late 
iuocuUion,  3-^;   YaU  Law  Jounutl,  x,  I;  Amertain  Lnie  RerieiP,  xxxv,  214. 
'  Art.  1.  sec.  8;  In  rt  Murtiii.  Law  Reports,  Appeal  Caa«,  1900  (Probate).  211. 
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international  law  of  all  peoples  is  made  by  a11  peoples  from  da, 
day  as  a  natural  outgrowth  of  international  relations  in  human 
society. 

There  must  be  something  of  a  governmental  character  behind  a 
law,  to  give  it  form  and  stamp  it  with  authority.  It  way  have 
authority  from  mere  popular  acceptance,  but  this  stamp  is  needed 
to  give  assurance  that  the  people  have  accepted  it.  In  every  civilized 
nation  there  is  sonie  form  of  judicial  establishment  to  fulfill  this 
office.  It  does  not  make  law.  It  does  not,  at  least,  own  that  it  makes 
it.   But  it  declares  what  is  law  and  what  is  not. 

The  last  year  of  the  laat  century  crowned  its  achievements  by 
providing  such  a  judicial  establishment  fur  all  nations.  That  common 
law  of  all,  that  jtis  gentium,  which  is  also  a  jus  inter  gentes,  has  now 
a  spokesman,  and  a  record  oflice. 

Elsewhere  in  the  series  of  Congresses  of  which  this  Exposition 
has  been  made  the  occasion,  the  institution  of  The  Hague  Tribunal, 
and  the  series  of  treaties  pruvlding  for  the  reference  to  it  of  many 
of  the  minor  controversies  between  nations,  which  have  nnce  been 
n^otiatcd,  will  have  fitting  mention.  It  Is  enough  here  to  call  at- 
tention to  it  as  the  last,  best  outgrowth  of  human  society  at  la^e, 
in  its  progress  in  the  arts  of  life  —  the  true  arts  of  true  living. 

It  looks  to  nothing  less  than  the  gradual  formation  of  a  common 
law  on  one  subject  of  common  concern  for  ^1  nations, — a  world- 
law.' 

Thft  gov<>mment  of  the  Netherlands  has  also,  of  recent  years,  been 
doing  a  great  work,  whinh  must  have  broad  results,  toward  ordering 
the  diaposition  before  the  ordinary  tribunals  of  private  controversies 
arising  out  of  a  conflict  between  the  laws  of  one  country  and  those 
of  another. 

I  have  spoken  of  the  history  of  every  nation  as  the  key  to  the 
nature  and  meaning  of  its  law. 

The  field  of  comparative  law  is  a  wilderness  to  one  who  does  not 
study  it  in  the  light  of  the  history  of  the  different  nations.  That 
history  forbids  us  to  hope  for  ultimate  uniformity.  It  encourages  us 
to  hope  for  ultimate  agreement  on  rule*  by  which  a  conflict  of  laws 
operating  on  personal  and  private  rights  may  be  in  most  cases 
avoided.  This  nill  be  simply  by  the  determination  of  which  of 
several  rules  shall  govern  under  certain  circumstances. 

The  recent  conferences  on  this  subject  at  The  Hague,  beginning 
with  that  of  1S93  and  ending  with  that  of  1904,  have  approached 

'  The  work  of  tliia  court  will  be  effectively  supplemented  by  the  prioccly 
foundatifln  for  the  Nobp]  Institute  for  ihc  Study  ot  Int^mationnJ  Law.  in  Norway. 
Thistras  formally  opened -at  Christianift  on  Fcbnian'  12,  VJ04,  And  coQsLats  of 
fifteen  jurists  forminfc  a  ccmsultatlvo  tribuoal.  ready  to  give  advice  in  matt«n 
of  intf  macbnal  relation. 
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this  task  in  thp  right  way.  They  have  sought  to  lay  down  one  rule  of 
action  for  all  Europe  only  so  far  as  this,  —  that  when  controversies 
dei>cnd  for  their  determination  on  whether  the  law  of  this  or  of  that 
country  shall  be  applied,  the  decision  a.^  to  the  applicable  law  shall 
be  made  according  to  a  certain  and  definite  principle  of  selection. 
The  laws  all  remain  different.  They  must  remain  different.  It  is  only 
the  choice  between  them  in  each  case  for  which  the  conventions 
make  provision. 

It  ia  not  too  much  to  hope  that  they  will  receive,  besidea  the 
ratifications  of  all  the  governments  which  have  participated  in  the 
conferences,  the  iKlhesion  of  others,  in  other  continents. 

The  private  law  as  well  as  the  public  law  of  the  world  will  tbua, 
by  the  pood  offices  of  one  of  the  lesser  powers,  rise  toward  a  position 
which,  once  the  dream  of  poets,  may  before  this  century  closes  be  in 
great  part  achieved.' 

'  S«  the  dwcription  of  the  worfi  of  The  HaRn?  ConferEnCRs  for  ihe  ad\-anoe- 
mtnt  at  Prtvato  Intc-mntional  Law,  Iq  the  Opdal  li^port  of  the  Univtraal  Cottgrta* 
of  Lavntcrs  and  Junstt.  held  at  the  St.  Louis  Expoaitiou,  Septemtwr  2S-30, 1904 
tpp.  117-177;  332-378). 
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BY   JOHN    UENKY    WICMOBK 

[John  Henn'  Wigmore,  Pm(eBK>r  in  the  Law  Schoni  of  the  Nortliwratem  Univer- 
silv,  Cliia>4;(>,  hjkI  Df-aa  of  the  Law  Faculty,  b.  March  4,  1H(J3,  Sou  Fraociaco, 
Caliloniia.  A,B.  18S3;  LL  B.  18^7;  AM  1887;  I'Toreerorof  Anglo-AmemaD 
Law  in  Fukuuwa  Univeniitv,  Tokyo,  Japan.  1^^02;  Profecuor  in  North- 
mstcni  Umv«naty,  1893;  mfinLf;r  of  Asiatic  Society  of  Japan,  American  Bar 
Aaociation,  American  Political  Scii'Dc«  .\AH>ciatioD.  Aatbor  of  Australian 
B(Mot  Syntem;  l^otm  on  Land  Tenure  and  Local  Inatitvtiona  in  Oid  Japan; 
Trtatit  on  Evidence;  etc.] 

A  chief  object  in  the  study  of  history  is  to  Icam  the  lessons  which 
it  may  teach  for  the  future.  That  is  a  sufficient  excuse  for  consider- 
ing the  present  subject  from  the  practical  point  of  view.  "What 
koB  been  done  about  it?"  is  an  inquiry  which  will  here  sen'c  to  lead 
to  the  further  one,  "What  is  to  he  done  about  it?"  In  the  light  of 
an  officiol  interpretation  vouchsafed  by  one  of  the  Vice-Presidenta 
of  this  Congress,  the  inquiries  relevant  to  the  problems  of  to-day  for 
the  History  of  the  Common  Law  may  be  phrased  as  follows: 

I.  What  are  the  chief  historical  facts  or  influences  still  left  UTlkftown 
or  obscure  in  our  law  and  the  efforts  anywhere  being  made  for  the  ehte^ 
dation  of  them  by  researcht 

II.  What  are  the  methods  by  which  further  investigation  of  our  legal 
history  can  be  encouraged,  and  Us  hitherto  attained  results  be  made 
broadly  known  and  infiumttal  in  the  legal  jrrofcssionT 

HI.  What  are  its  dnef  lessons  and  warnings  for  the  future  tendeneiea 
of  our  legal  hiatoryf 

I.  Vangerow  said  in  his  Pandecten,  speaking  of  the  early  history 
of  procedure  in  Roman  law:  "All  books  written  on  this  subject 
before  the  year  1820  are  useless";  because  in  that  year  appeared  the 
first  edition  of  the  t«xt  of  Oalus's  Inaiiiule^,  newly  discovered  to  the 
world  in  1S16  by  Kiebuhr.  In  the  same  way,  it  might  almost  be 
stud,  of  the  historical  development  of  English  private  law,  that  all 
books  written  before  ISSl  may  be  ignored;  because  in  that  year 
begins  the  triple  lustrum  marked  by  Mr.  Justice  Holmes's  The  Common 
Law,  Sir  James  Stephen's  History  of  the  Criminal  Law,  the  Selden 
Society's  initial  publications,  Professor  Atuea's  essays  on  the  History 
of  Civil  Actions,  and  Sir  Frederick  Pollock's  and  Professor  Maitland'e 
treatise  on  the  history  of  English  law  before  the  time  of  Edward  I. 
Up  to  that  period,  to  be  sure,  much  had  already  been  done  to  dear 
the  way.  The  surrounding  regions  had  been  thoroughly  opened; 
that  of  constitutional  history,  by  Stubbs,  Gncist,  and  many  others; 
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that  of  economic  landholding  conditions,  by  Seebohm  and  others; 
that  of  commercial  conditions,  by  Ashley,  Cunningham,  Gross,  and 
others.  For  private  law,  too,  the  work  of  Palgrave,  Bigelow,  Young, 
and  a  few  others  had  revealed  to  us  that  the  older  lines  of  Coke, 
Blackstone,  Spence,  Reeves,  Finlayson,  and  Crabbe  would  have  to 
be  entirely  discarded  for  the  earlier  part  of  the  law.  But  Mr.  Justice 
Holmes's  stimulating  book  on  the  Common  X^w  now  arrived  and 
pointed  out  in  detail  the  field  of  necessary  research  for  later  times; 
in  fact,  it  was  probably  this  book  which  really  created  whatever  now 
exists  at  large  in  the  older  generation  at  the  bar  of  taste  and  appre- 
ciation for  the  study  of  the  history  of  our  law.  Sir  James  Stephen's 
work,  shortly  ensuing,  most  philosophical,  comprehensive,  and 
entertaining,  was  destined  to  stand  future  testing  at  probably  all 
important  points.  When  to  these  were  added  the  publications  of 
Ames,  Pollock  and  Maitiand.  there  were  then  achieved,  for  the  first 
time,  certain  final  results  on  a  large  scale;  and  it  became  possible 
to  study  continuously  the  history  of  the  main  doctrines  of  sub- 
stantive law  and  procedure  from  the  beginning  to  present  times. 
The  reaearchcB  of  Thayer,  Ltebermann,  Jenks,  Salmund,  Scrutton, 
and  other  recent  workers  in  special  fields  and  the  later  publications 
of  the  Seldun  Society  and  ita  editors,  and  of  other  English  sucietiea, 
merely  Increase  the  emphasis  of  the  period's  importance. 

What  has  been  gained,  then,  in  the  last  fifteen  years,  by  way  of 
tangible  results?  And  what  remains  to  be  especially  worked  upon? 
Here  it  is  convenient  to  map  out  the  subject  in  three  regions;  (A)  the 
external  history  of  English  law,  (B)  tlic  internal  history,  and  (C)  its 
transatlantic  or  American  history;  and  it  will  be  found  that  in  these 
three  regions  the  acquisitions  of  knowledge  have  been,  in  that  order, 
much,  Icsfi,  and  least,  respectively. 

(A)  Wliat  may  be  called  the  external  history  includes  the  relation 
and  influence  of  (1}  Germanic  taw,  (2)  Roman  law,  (3)  Canon  law, 
and  (4)  Continental  mercantile  and  maritime  law. 

(1)  The  Germanic  law  influenced  the  English  law  through  two 
channels,  just  as  the  Mi^ouri  and  the  Mississippi  unite  to  form  one 
stream  which  thereafter  takes  the  latter  name.  The  Germanic  law 
of  the  Continent  was  directly  transferred  by  the  Saxons,  Jutes,  and 
other  immigrants  of  400-800  a.  d.;  with  "this,  in  1000-1200  a.  v. 
united  the  law  of  the  Norman  invaders.  The  precise  content  of  both 
of  these  elements,  together  with  the  resulting  fusion,  and  the  share  of 
the  contribution  of  each,  may  be  said  to  be  now  for  the  most  part 
known  and  described.  For  Germanic  law  in  the  large  sense,  the 
work  of  Bninner,  Heusler,  v.  Amira,  Gierke,  Beth  man  n-H  oil  weg, 
Stobbe,  Schroeder,  and  some  ^Titers  in  special  fields,  has  made  clear 
all  that  we  need;  except  that  Brunner's  history  has  not  gone  beyond 
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the  OOO's  (though  this  does  not  directly  concern  our  own  history). 
For  Norman  law,  the  work  of  EsmeJn,  Fluch,  BrisBnuilf  Viollet, 
Beaune,  Tardif,  and  Glassoii,  with  a  few  otherB,  tnakea  po^ible  the 
most  necessary  eornparisons.  The  connections  may  be  olwierved  by 
tracing  the  t^iipics,  one  by  one,  in  those  writers  and  in  I'ollock  and 
Maitland'B  history.  What  \s  lacking  is  merely  a  detailed  analysis,  to 
be  made  from  this  Hpet^ial  point  of  \iew. 

(2)  The  Roman  law  influence  was  never  much  more  than  indirect. 
That  is,  there  waa  never  a  deliberate  rcceptM  or  adoption  (aa  in 
Germany  from  Italian  jtiriflts  in  the  I400's-I500's,  or  in  Japan  from 
the  French  and  Ge-rman  dodes,  in  the  ISOO's,  orin  theRhiticpnivinccs 
from  the  French  code  in  the  ISOO's).  The  re^val  of  the  continental 
study  of  Roman  law  wa.s  then  as  yet  too  recent;  and  there  were 
other  rpas4in3.  What  happt^ncd  was  a  certain  large  inspiration  of  form 
and  method,  through  the  minds  of  the  clerical  judges  and  advieicrs, 
administering  the  customary  law  during  the  llOO's  and  I200'8. 
Tliereaftcr,  the  onlj'  direct  adoption  consiste<i  in  the  casual  intrusion 
of  scraps  of  rules  or  analogies  or  phrases,  here  and  there,  into  the 
already  definite  and  homogeneous  body  of  English  law.  This  much  is 
established  by  the  researches  of  Pollock  and  Maitland  and  Scrutton, 
A  few  details  only  remain  to  be  explored. 

(3)  The  canon  law  was  a  much  more  large  and  likely  clement  of 
mixture.  It  could  and  did  come  in  by  two  avcnuas.  (a)  In  the  first 
place,  the  knowledge  and  practice  of  the  king's  clerical  justiciars  and 
advisere  from  1100  to  130O  affected  the  form  and  method  of  English 
law.  The  crude  customary  English  law  was  thus  (in  the  words  of 
Pollock  and  Maitland)  rationalized  by  the  canon  law.  A  little,  but 
not  much,  was  directly  borrowed.  This  part  of  the  influence  is  known 
with  some  fullness,  (b)  In  the  next  place,  there  continued  for  several 
centuries  after  the  definite  constitution  of  the  courts  (4)  King's 
Bench,  Exchequer,  Common  Pleas,  Courts  Baron,  and  the  like  (in 
which  the  customary  law  was  distinctively  English),  several  import- 
ant courts  in  which  either  the  substantive  law,  or  the  procedure,  or 
both,  or  a  part  of  either,  was  professedly  based  on  the  canon  law; 
the  courts  of  the  Church,  of  Chancery,  of  Requests,  of  the  Star 
Chamber,  and  of  the  Admiralty  represented  almost  a  majority  of 
English  courts,  not  only  in  number,  but  also  in  quantity  and  im- 
portance of  judicial  businc-ss.  By  the  1500's  and  early  1600's  there 
was  a  keen  rivalry,  of  which  the  ultimate  issue  really  hung  for  a  time 
in  the  balance.  Professor  Maitland's  essay  on  the  "  Renaissance  of 
English  Law  "  has  made  it  clear  how  narrow  was  the  escape  of  the 
common  law.  Although  the  canon  law  system  did  lose  the  upper 
hand,  and  the  courts  which  it  dominated  were  one  by  one  abolished 
or  amalgamated,  still  its  methods  and  its  substance  were  in  large 
part  prcser\'ed  in  the  field  of  law  where  they  had  developed  in  these 
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courts.  Thus  in  the  law  of  marriage,  wills,  chanoery  in  general, 
admiralty  in  general,  and  elsewhere,  portions  of  the  substantive  law 
and  most  of  the  procedural  nilea  are  owed  to  the  canon  law;  and 
modem  statutes  have  even  imitated  a  good  deal  of  this  in  the  ordinary 
law.  Most  of  the  facts  of  their  history  are  already  known  in  detail, 
under  the  different  bodies  of  law.  What  remains  now  for  the  his- 
torian is  a  comprehensive  collation  of  these  varied  effects.  This  will 
require  the  broadest  survey  of  both  systems,  and  he  who  will  nnder- 
tak*^  it  has  not  yet  disclosed  himself. 

To  the  foregoing  influence  of  the  Roman  and  canon  law  must  be 
,ed  the  casual  insertion  of  a  theory  or  a  phrase,  here  and  there,  in 
common  law  courts,  by  a  few  of  the  well-road  judges  of  earlier 
times,  like  Lord  Holt,  Lord  Mansfield,  and  in  modern  times,  Lord 
I^wen,  Sir  George  Jesael.  Chief  Justice  Kent,  Mr.  Justice  Story, 
and  Mr.  Justice  Holmes,  who  have  occasionally  invoked  some  analogy 
learned  by  them  from  the  other  systems.  In  thia  way  the  law  of 
bailments,  of  fictitious  assumpsit  (or  quaai-contract).  of  conflict 
t>f  laws,  of  partnership,  and  perhaps  other  subjects,  has  received  a 
few  important  marks.  The  systematic  collation  of  these,  also,  haa 
still  to  be  accomplished  by  the  historian. 

(4)  The  Continental  mercantile  and  maritime  law  contributed  a 
great  deal.  That  of  the  admiralty  is  fairly  separable,  and  it  may  be 
said  that  with  the  Selden  Society's  publication  of  Mr.  Marsden's  edi- 
tion of  Select  Pleas  of  the  Admiraltif  and  the  special  modem  treatises, 
little  remains  unknown  of  the  history  of  the  law  as  a  body.  Its 
principal  doctrines' have  still  to  be  fully  traced  in  detail.  But  the 
general  mercantile  law,  omitting  sales,  land-carriers,  and  agency 
(which  arc  almost  purely  indigenous  topics),  and  including  com- 
mercial paper,  partnership,  insurance,  corporations,  and  general 
maritime  law  (with  bills  of  lading  and  factors),  is  inextricably  bound 
up  with  the  histor>'  across  the  channel,  and  its  detailed  story  remains 
one  of  the  greatest  and  most  interesting  tasks  of  the  future,  (a)  Of 
these  topics,  the  history  of  corporation  law  is  perhaps  the  most 
complicated,  because,  besides  its  economic  aspects,  it  involves  three 
distinct  elements,  the  ecclesia-ittca)  corporation  (more  or  less  de- 
pendent on  imported  conceptions),  the  land-owning,  franchise-own- 
ing, and  quasi-political  boroughs  and  other  communities,  and  the 
commercial  and  industrial  guilds  and  later  joint-stock  companies;  the 
last  two  groups  have  a  long  indigenous  hi.«!tory,  but  the  analogies  on 
the  Continent  are  so  important  that  their  comparison  is  an  inevitable 
duty.  Availing  himself  of  Pollock  and  Maitland's  survey  of  the 
beginnings  of  this  history,  and  of  Professor  Williston's  and  others' 
easaya  in  the  later  period,  the  legal  liistorian  has  still  to  trace  the 
connected  story  of  development  in  all  aspects,  (b)  For  conunnrcial 
paper,  insurance,  and  maritime  commercial  law,  almost  everything 
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(apart  from  two  or  three  scattered  essays)  has  yet  to  be  done,  that 
is,  for  the  8tor>'  before  the  1700'a.  The  whole  scene  shifts  across  the 
channel.  Even  there  the  curtmn  is  but  half  raised.  Bmnner  has 
illuminated  part  of  the  histor>'  of  commercial  paper.  Goldschmidt'a 
great  history,  cut  short  by  his  untimely  death,  did  not  get  much 
beyond  the  Mediterranean  history  down  to  the  M(K)'s.  The  Ilansa 
and  Flemish  development  seems  not  to  be  yet  fully  explored.  The 
three  centuries  in  England  before  Lord  Holt  (1400-16G0),  when  all 
the  Continental  mercantile  methods  were  being  learned  by  English 
traders,,  form  undoubtedly  the  most  fascinating  and  obscure  part  of 
the  untold  story.  To  illustrate  its  possibilities:  In  1609  a  statute 
of  James  I  forbade  the  use  of  merchants'  account^books  in  evidence, 
except  as  between  themselves,  after  one  year  and  for  items  of  over 
forty  shillings.  This  statute  does  not  explain  itself.  Fcrhaps  it  looks 
like  a  blow  at  the  Dutch  and  Hansa  nierchantfl,  who  were  intruding 
alien  customs  in  Londiui.  Yet  Italian  history  shows  numerous 
identical  statutes  dirnng  the  generation  just  preceding  and  following.  ^ 
Was  this  part  of  a  genera!  movement?  Was  Ihore  a  borrowing?  The  H 
largest  sort  of  a  Hurvey  is  needed  for  Ibe  historian  In  rhis  field,  and 
his  9«irch  must  range  from  Venice  to  Wisby  and  Oleron.  a«  well  as  _ 
from  the  court  of  Pie  Powder  to  Lord  Holt's  deallngyt  with  promissurj'  H 
noti-s. 

(R)  Tlie  internal  history  of  the  law  (»o  far  as  it  has  not  been  noticed 
in  what  was  above  said)  may  be  likened  in  its  present  state  to  an 
unfinishrd  house,  whose  fnundatinnfl  have  bp<!n  complelely  laid  and 
whose  frame  and  beams  arc  erected.  The  roof  is'yet  lacking  and  all 
the  filling  in  of  the  walls  and  plaster  and  flooring.  It^s  plan  and  shape 
and  divisions  can  be  plainly  understood;  but  it  cannot  yet  be  in- 
habited, and  many  kinds  of  workmen  must  yet  labor  upon  it.  Those 
foundations  are  those  of  Professor  Maitland  and  Sir  Frederick  Pollock 
in  their  history.  This  frame  and  these  cross-beams  are  chiefly  the 
essays  of  Professor  Ames.  It  may  be  said  that  down  to  the  13O0's 
practically  the  whole  history  nf  our  law  is  eatablished;  and  thai  from  B 
the  1300's  to  the  ISOO's  the  history  of  the  main  doctrines  of  private 
law  which  have  remained  obscure  or  misunderstood  (excepting  com- 
mcrcial  law)  have  been  supplied.  But  the  painstaking  completion  of  B 
scores  of  important  details  during  these  five  hundred  years  remains 
to  be  done.  It  would  be  impoasible  here  to  enumemte  the  precise 
parts.  Merely  oa  examples  of  some  of  those  that  have  been  supplied  H 
maybe  named  Mr.  Serutton's  history  of  cop>Tight;  Professor  Beale'a 
historyof  a  bailee's  liability;  Mr.  Vecder's  history  of  libel  and  slander; 
and  Professor  Gray's  and  Mr.  Digby*8  work  in  real  property.  As 
examples  of  those  that  have  not  been  supplied  may  be  taken  the 
hJBtoiyof  mortgagelaw,'  thehistor^*  of  personal  suretyship,  the  history 
'  This  gap  VB  DOW  being  filled  bjr  Mr.  Hsicltloe's  caaays. 
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of  auxiliary  legal  remedies,  and  of  legal  process  in  general,  the  history 
of  mercantile  law  above  mentioned  (chiefly  commercial  paper,  mari- 
time law,  and  corporationB),  the  history  of  conflict  of  laws,  of  in- 
solvency lows,  of  public  officers'  liability,  and  of  some  doctrines  of 
equity. 

(C)  The  transatlantic  or  American  history  of  our  law  falla  naturally 
into  four  parts:  (1)  the  colonial  history,  (2)  the  later  judicial  devel- 
opment  of  the  substantive  common  law  as  modified  by  statute  in 
a  few  parts,  (3)  the  statutory  forms  of  procedure,  and  (4)  the  adop- 
tion of  bodies  of  Spanish  law  in  the  Southwest. 

(!)  The  colonial  law  remains  aa  yet  a  rich  and  untilled  field.  The 
doctors  of  philosophy  have  sufSciently  diagnosed  almost  all  of  the 
political  and  economic  conditions  which  surrounded  it,  and  the  editora 
have  edited  many  portions  of  the  archives;  but  the  professedly  legal 
historian  of  the  private  law  has  not  yet  arisen.  We  know  that  much 
law  was  brought  directly  over;  the  Massachusetts  Colony  sent  for 
Coke's  KeportH,  so  that  it  should  not  be  forgotten.  We  also  know 
that  some  colonies  discounlcnanccd  professional  lawyers,  so  that 
much  inhmted  law  was  discanled  or  mutilated.  We  know,  too,  that 
several  of  the  many  sound  reforms  which  the  Cromwellian  Common- 
wealth had  planned,  but  the  rtwtoration  of  Cliarlcs  had  defeated, 
were  carried  out  in  some  of  the  colonies,  —  for  example,  the  com- 
pulsory registration  of  conveyances  of  land.  But  the  systematic 
exhumation  of  the  private  law  as  a  whole,  so  far  an  it  appears  on  the 
records,  has  not  been  attempted,  even  for  a  single  colony.  Nor  would 
it  be,  in  any  part,  of  merely  dead  historic  interest.  Chief  Justice 
Kent  decided  a  gr«at  many  cases  from  his  English  reading,  not  from 
local  traditions  or  records;  and  after  the  English  reports  began  to 
multiply  rapidly,  from  1790  to  1810,  they  were  chiefly  rcliod  on 
even  here.  But  the  interesting  thing  ia  often  seen,  when  an  American 
rule  is  found  to  differ  from  an  English  one,  that  it  differs  because  it 
had  alrciady  been  different  in  the  tradition  before  1800.  All  this 
body  of  prior  tradition  remains  to  be  8>'8tematieally  expounded. 

(2)  The  development  of  substantive  law  since  1800  is  to  be  found 
usually  described  mth  sufRciency  in  the  treatises  on  the  speotal 
topics  of  the  law.  In  the  law  of  real  property,  of  marriage,  and  of 
other  subjects,  there  have  been  numerous  important  variations.  But 
these  local  historical  features  are  not  so  significant  for  the  general 
understanding  of  our  present  law  as  the  prior  history  of  English  law 
itself,  and  the  time  has  hardly  yet  come  when  a  comprehenaive  survey 
is  either  feasible  or  necessary.  It  is  only  to  be  noticed  that  the 
writers  of  treatisea  do  not  usually  handle  their  subject  aa  much  in  the 
historical  spirit  as  it  now  deser^-es. 

(3)  The  development  of  procedural  changes  has  been  widespread. 
For  the  code  system,  so-called,  its  history  baa  been  described  by 
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Professor  Hepburn  and  olhers.  But  in  the  older  states,  such  &9 
Massachusetts  and  CouQecticut,  which  still  do  not  use  the  name  of 
code,  much  history'  has  been  made  which  desen'es  to  be  chronicled, 
but  as  yet  has  not  been  systematically  described  in  its  caxises  aud 
circumstances.  Such  a  history  must  begin  with  Bentham  at  one 
extreme  and  with  the  American  judicial  organization  at  the  other, 
and  will  have  much  groimd  to  cover. 

(4)  The  land  gystem  of  the  United  States  Oovcmment  titles  has 
affected  all  the  Southern,  Central,  and  Western  states  in  general,  and 
the  Spanish  system  in  particular  has  affected  those  of  California, 
Texas,  liGssouri,  Arkansas,  New  Mexico,  and  Aiizona.  The  historical 
aspects  of  this,  which  are  interesting,  have  still  to  be  depicted. 

II.  Our  second  inquiry  is;  Whai  arc  the  methods  by  trhieh  the 
further  investigation  oj  our  history  can  be  encouraged,  and  its  hitherto 
attained  resuU*  be  made  broadly  knovm  and  influential  in  the  Ugal 
professionf  Our  inquin,-  may  be  stated  in  two  questions:  (A)  How 
can  we  get  more  history-  written?  and  (B)  Uow  can  we  make  known 
what  is  written? 

(A)  The  first  question  is  a  npccssary  one  for  ua  to  face  for  two  chief 
reasons :  One  is  that  our  bar  as  a  whole  does  not  demand  historical 
bookSf  and  therefore  there  are  few  investigators  and  fewer  books. 
The  other  reason  is  that  our  univeraittes  in  the  Unitfxi  States  do 
not  in  general  exist  (as  those  of  the  Kuropean  Continent  do)  for  the 
main  purpose  of  providing  learned  men  with  a  comfortable  living 
while  engaged  in  nwearch;  they  are,  primarily,  teaching,  not  invc 
tigatlug  bodies.  Consequently  the  pursuit  of  historical  researcl 
tends  to  receive  less  than  its  relative  share  of  activity,  it  ta  our 
duty  to  canvass  and  to  encourage  all  feasible  means  of  increasing 
this  activity.   What  practical  means  are  there? 

0)  First  of  all,  those  who  have  vindicated  their  right  to 
this  field  should   be  urged  and  stimulated  to  continue  its  fruitfut] 
tillage;    and  not  to  abandon  it  for  other  fields  tempting. to  theiri 
versatile  sympathies.    The  greatest  toss  which  English  legal  history, 
in  the  strict  sense,  has  ever  suffered  is  marked  by  Professor  Maitland's 
excursus  into   the  economic  region  of   Domesday   Book  and  the 
minutiae  of  the  primitive  English  land  system,  and  by  Frofe 
Ames's  varied  trips  into  the  modem  realms  of  commercial  paper,] 
admiralty,  and  partnership.     Tliis  Congress  here  assembled,  should 
issue  to  those  scholars  a  peremptory  writ  of  Ne  exeat  regno  Angiiae 
juris  historiae.    Let  ua  appeal  to  them  in  the  most  urgent  tones  to 
continue  the  cultivation  of  those  peculiar  fields  whose  fruits  no  oae 
else,  in  default  of  them,  is  either  competent  or  likely  to  gather  for 
a  generation  or  more  to  come.* 

'  The  motivB,  it  may  b*  suppo»od,  for  thtfm  great  •choIjuV  temporary  nbuidorf 
nwnt  of  the  Selil  of  Uier  oUNlivval  nod  e&riy  iDodvm  hiirtor>'  U  tlie  aeantincN  of 
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(2)  Let  a  committee  of  mature  scholars  map  out  a  list  of  the  pre- 
cise topics  now  moat  demanding  further  research,  and  let  the  younger 
scholars  in  our  university  fuculties  be  tlius  supplied  vaih  intelli- 
gent lines  for  their  ambitions  to  pursue  during  the  coming  generation. 

(3)  Let  the  univeisitics  found  a  journal  or  series  of  proceedings 
or  studies  in  which  historical  essuj's,  long  or  short,  can  be  insured 
a  publication. 

(4)  Let  the  universities  unitedly  ofTer  an  annual  or  biennial  prise 
of  a  substantial  sum  for  historical  essays,  perhaps  retiuiring  the 
amount  to  be  spent  in  study  abroad. 

(5)  Finally,  but  most  important  of  all,  let  the  matifrials  for  his- 
torical research  be  more  amply  provided.  (I)  As  for  materials 
already  printed,  this  moans  that  there  ought  to  be  at  least  five 
libraries,  in  difforcnt  centres  of  this  country,  whose  equipment  in 
English  materials  reaRonably  approaches  in  fullness  that  of  the 
Harvard  Law  School.  It  may  not  be  longer  possible  to  obtain  in 
multiplicotc  all  of  its  sources,  and  in  any  case  not  without  some  years 
of  search.  Nevcrtheleas,  the  fact  ought  to  be  faced  that  in  order  to 
promote  a  healthy  difTusion  of  historical  acti^-ity,  adequate  means 
should  exist  in  at  least  5ve  widely  separated  places.  This  would 
require  from  $10,000  to  J25,000  each  to  supplement  the  collections 
now  existing  at  some  points.  (2)  As  for  the  materials  not  yet  printed, 
the  cause  demands  a  decided  e.Ypansion  and  acceleration  of  work. 
These  materials,  roughly  divided,  are  (a)  the  Rolls  and  otlier  judioial 
documents  and  early  treatises  now  being  gradually  reprinted  by  the 
English  Record  Commis^onens  and  the  Caiudeu,  Surtees,  J'ipc  Holl, 
and  Selden  Societies;  (b)  the  Year  Books;  (e)  the  American  colonial 
records.  As  to  the  first  of  these  groups  the  various  efforts  now  being 
made  may  be  triastetl  to  mature  as  rapidly  as  is  feasible.  As  to  the 
second  of  these  groups,  the  Year  Books,  something  more  can  be  and 
ought  to  be  done  to  speed  the  reSditing.*  Since  it  is  largely  a  question 
of  funds,  the  United  Statics  ought  to  contribute  a  share  lo  this  task  of 
common  benefit.  As  a  bt^ginning,  an  assessment  should  be  requested 
from  every  university  in  the  Association  of  American  Law  Schools,  in 
the  amoxint  of  $100  each  for  every  200  students  in  its  school;  this 
assessment  to  be  pledged  biennially  or  triennially.  As  for  the  third 
group,  colonial  records  (in  which,  indeed,  much  has  already  been  done 
■  by  Massachusetts,  Rhode  Island,  and  New  Hampshire),  the  State 
Bmt  Associations  of  the  Atlantic  states  should  undertake  to  secure 
the  printing  by  a  state  commission  of  the  distinctively  l^al  niateriAl. 

Uw  materials  at  prrmat  accooiihiffnr  KtudW  in  that  raoch.  Woric  doa«  DOW 
could  hardly  be  expected  to  stand.  iift<-r  a  necncrution.  Tliis  dearth  of  niatiriali 
(to  hf.  iiAtiera  latrr^  cnn  hn  mmfdif^d  in  time;  but  the  reaAoni  tm  all  th«  gtmnger 
for  tiatttftiiixK  tliat  rnrtiiniitt!  dnv. 

'  At  thift  uionuiit.  tlii*  arr^at  of  progrrwwejin  to  be  due  chi«fly  to  the  difficulty 
of  finding  pfrftoiu  who ootnbtnp  ineqiial  AndadrKinatA  defpcc  tlm  skill  at  a  palso- 
i^rapher  aiid  Iba  trainii^  of  a  lawvHr. 
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Witli  such  expedients  wc  shnll  have  done  something  to  secure 
a.  firm  und  lasting  growth  for  historicaJ  rese&roh. 

(B)  But  the  second  part  of  our  question  is  perhaps  mure  pressing, 
certiunly  more  puzzling  to  answer:  How  can  we  make  thu  Bench 
and  Bar  to  know,  to  possess,  and  to  utilize  what  is  already  written? 
IVue  culture,  says  Matthew  Amuld,  is  inspired  not  only  by  the 
scienlilic  passion,  but  by  the  passion  of  doing  good.  "Culture  is 
ooosiderBj,  not  merely  as  the  endeavor  to  st-e  and  iearn  this,  bui 
the  endeavor,  also,  to  make  it  prevail."  How,  thou,  can  wc  make  the 
acquired  truths  t»f  liistury  prevail? 

It  is  plain  to  us  all  that  our  profession  in  this  country  radicalljr 
lacks  taste,  and  interest,  and  conjmon  attainments,  in  the  histor)* 
of  our  law.  It  is  abHoriml  in  the  preeuer.  "Xot  to  know  what  has 
been  transacted  in  former  times,"  yays  Cicero,  "is  to  continue 
a)wa)'8  a  child.  If  no  use  is  made  of  the  labors  of  past  ages,  the 
world  must  remain  always  in  the  infancy  of  knowledge."  Of  what 
ultimate  use  is  our  historical  researcli  if  its  results  remain  practically 
unknown  and  unused  by  the  profession  itself  in  the  interpretation 
and  administration  of  the  present  law?  It  is  depressing,  it  is  irritating 
to  observe  how  scant  is  the  consideration,  how  dense  the  ignorance, 
shown  by  the  practical  administrators  of  the  law  when  its  history 
becomes  material  in  their  work.  The  crude  pronouncements  of  a 
hundred  years  ago  seem  still  to  suffice.  There  might  almost  as  well 
have  been,  for  them,  no  history  written  during  the  past  two  or  three 
generations.  The  astonishing  obstinacy  of  this  narrow  profestuonal 
habit  may  be  illustrated  by  a  single  but  entirely  typical  instance. 
Ex  nno  dince  omncs.  If  there  is  one  topic  which  is  the  ]>ride  and  the 
commonplace  of  our  law.  it  is  jury  trial;  if  there  is  one  topic  more 
than  another  which  is  known  to  have  a  history,  it  is  Jury  trial;  if 
there  is  one  question  more  than  another  in  which  history  can  coa- 
tribule  to  the  settlement  of  niudern  practical  questions,  it  is  whether 
in  trial  by  jury,  as  handed  down  from  of  old,  the  numljer  twelve  is 
essential;  and.  finally,  if  there  is  one  tribunal  more  than  another 
which  lia>4  by  common  attributiim  the  highest  legal  attainments  and 
the  least  excuse  for  lacking  them,  it  is  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States.  In  the  year  1897,  then,  in  discussing  this  question 
historically  (in  Thompson  v.  Utah),'  the  opinion  of  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States  of  America  declares  that  the  well-kno«Ti 
clause  of  Magna  Charta  pledging  a  trial  by  judgment  of  the  free- 
man's peers  signified  trial  by  jurj'.'  Now  in  ISO.I,  two  years  before, 
the  epoch-making  history  of  Pollock  &  Moitland  had  appeared  in 

'  ITO  U.  S.  84.1.  340;  18  Rup.  (ttO. 

'  "  Wlw^n  M.i^ii  Chiirtfl  dpclnred  that  no  freeman  should  be  dciirivcd  of  life, 
rtc., '  but  by  tliM  judgrainiLt  of  hi*  pwra  by  th«  law  of  ttw  liuid/  it  ntamd  to 
a  trial  by  Iwvlve  Jurun." 
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face  of  all  men;  in  lSOI,dix  years  before,  the  history  of  jury 
had  been  reexamined  in  the  Harvard  Law  Review,  by  Profeseor 
Thayer,  one  of  the  two  grcate«t  authorities  on  eonaliliitional  law 
then  living,  out*udc  of  the  Fe*k'ral  Supreme  Court  itself;  and  in 
1875,  twciity-twci  years  U-fon;,  had  api^'ared  in  an  Anii^riean  edition 
Mr.  Forsyth's  Histary  of  Trial  by  Jury.  In  all  three  of  these  it  had 
been  plainly  pointtn]  out  that  the  Ma<;;na  Charta  clause  did  nnt  sig- 
nify jur>'  trial,  hut  precim-ly  the  oppn.sit.e;  namely  the  Haronttwerc 
opposed  to  jury  trial.'  Yet,  with  all  these  authorities  staring  from 
the  library' shelves,  the  "most  exalted  tribunal  in  the  work!"  harks 
back  1o  Blaekatonc's  crnde  authority  of  one  hundred  and  thirty 
years  before;  nnd  perpetuates  indelibly  upon  ihe  records  of  our  law 
a  gross  error  of  fact  upon  <ine  of  the  most  simple,  moat  marked, 
most  important,  and  beat  known  pointvS  in  our  history.  We  aeed  not 
aspire,  perhaps,  to  the  fortunate  condition  of  some  of  the  European 
courts,  where  (as  at  Bast-I  in  Switzerland)  the  Chief  Justice  is  the 
author  of  one  of  the  three  greatest  histories  of  Germanic  law,  or 
(as  at  Paris)  the  author  of  the  leading  history  in  his  own  language 
of  the  procedure  of  the  Holy  Inquisition.  But  it  is  surely  a  simple 
and  defensible  ambition  that  the  judges  of  our  highest  court  should 
read  somebody  else's  book  of  legal  historj'  enough  to  keep  up  with 
the  common  and  established  facts  of  our  past.  It  is  held,  as  a  rule 
of  our  law.  that  judicial  notice  will  be  taken  of  ancient  books  of 
historj';  and  it  would  seem  that  our  judges  will  take  notice  of  no 
other  kind  of  bo4)ks!  Tnily  it  ought  not  to  be  said  of  our  courts, 
aa  Rabelais'  Pantagniel  conceded  to  the  learned  doctors  of  the  law, 
tJialas  for  "knowledge  of  antiquities  and  history,  (hey  were  truly 
laden  with  them,  —  as  a  toad  is  with  feathers! " 

If  we  ask  what  is  to  be  done,  then,  for  the  propagation  of  the 
general  knowledge  of  what  is  already  established  by  our  histx)rical 
seholars,  we  may  take  in  turn  the  three  parts  of  our  legal  profession, 
(1)  the  llench,  (2)  the  liar,  (3)  the  atudentw  of  law. 

(1)  Afi  for  the  Bench,  wc  may  asi  well  concede  that  it  is  vain  to 
hope  by  any  measures  to  add  thb  acquirrment  where  it  is  lacking. 
"Old  mastiffs,"  Pantagruel  called  them;  and  it  is  a  truism  that  you 
cannot  teach  an  old  dog  new  tricks.  Rudolph  von  Ihering,  the 
witty  historian  of  Roman  law.  lamenting  the  imper\-iougness  of  the 
(jerman  Bar  to  an  interest  in  that  historj',  declared  that  the  right 
man  would  some  day  be  bom  who  would  serve  up  history  as  appe- 
lixingly  as  a  French  cook  could  disguise  a  piece  of  sole-leather  with 
one  of  those  inimitable  sauces.  Pending  that  genius's  arrival,  his 
prescription  was  a  good  cigar,  a  comfortable  stuffed  chair,  and  the 

'  PatlMk  A  Maillnnrf.  1 .11 ;  Thayw,  .">«.  65;  Fnreyih.  91  ("  U  ii»  ft  common  hirt 
emneous  opmii»n  Dial  thu  judicium  ponum,  ur  trial  Ijv  one'*  pcen,  bad  retcruiKAr 
tothoiury'^. 
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feet  on  the  mantelpiece  ad  lib.,  as  the  best  aid  to  the  exercise  of  the 
biBtohcal  imagiiiatiun.  If  a  box  of  Havanas,  by  Ihering's  prcscrip- 
tJoti,  coutd  be  furnished  to  judges  uith  every  copy  of  FoUock  and 
Mailland,  perhaps  we  might  expect  something.  For  most  judges, 
such  artiGcial  stimulus  must  be  provided. 

Fortunately,  there  are  always  exceptions.  Where  the  instinct  of 
culture,  that  is,  of  a  worthy  and  liigh-souled  curiosity  Is  seated 
beneath  the  judical  ermine,  there  nill  be  found  a  judicial  regard  for 
the  history  of  oar  law,  —  as  in  Doe  of  New  llampshire,  Gray  of 
Massachusetts,  Mitchell  of  Minnesota,  Daly  of  New  York.  Cooley 
of  Michigan  (tfl  name  some  of  those  who  have  passed  away),  and 
among  those  still  active,  to  name  only  two  or  three  prominent  ones. 
Holmes  of  Massachusetts  and  of  the  Federal  Court,  Dillon,  now 
retired,  ilcClain  of  Iowa,  and  Baldwin  of  Connecticut. 

(2)  So,  also,  for  the  practitioners  at  the  Bar,  it  is  too  late  to  do 
anything  directly  except  for  those  who  still  realize  that  knowledge 
is  unending  and  who  continue  to  be  students  of  the  law. 

(3)  The  great  practical  question  therefore  becomes.  What  can  we 
do  to  teach  the  knowledge  of  history  to  studenta  of  law,  and  that 
chiefly,  of  course,  in  our  schools  of  law? 

O)  In  the  finit  place,  the  materials  now  existing  in  thtj  English 
language  must  be  collected  from  scattered  comers  and  brought  to- 
gether in  a  aeries  of  accessible  volumes.  It  is  practically  impossible 
to  set  a  cisss  of  studutLts  at  work  on  the  material  in  its  present  form, 
because  for  the  purposes  of  a  large  body  of  students  multiplicate 
entire  sets  of  the  periodicals  or  copies  of  rare  pamjihleta  would  be 
required.  For  example,  an  acquaintance  with  i'rufeasor  Ames's 
indispensable  researches  into  the  history  of  the  civil  actions  cannot 
be  completely  exacted  of  an  entire  elsHS  of  students,  amply  because 
a  school  cannot  nrrlinarily  possess  a  sufheinnt  numlxrr  of  the  entire 
sets  of  the  Review  in  which  alone  thoy  arc  now  accessible.  The  best 
practical  service  that  can  at  this  moment  be  rcnidercd  to  tlu;  study 
of  legal  history  would  be  the  work  of  a  committee  doing  two  things: 
(a)  the  compilation  of  a  bibliography  of  all  articles  in  periodicals, 
all  pamphlets,  and  all  special  chapters  in  general  treatises,  dcahng 
with  the  historj-  of  any  part  of  our  law;  (b)  the  selection,  from  this 
bibliography,  of  the  most  useful  articles,  pamphlets,  and  chaptcra. 
for  reprinting  in  a  series  of  ten  or  twelve  volumes,  to  be  used  by 
InstructorB  as  reference  materials  in  all  subjects  and  for  all  grades 
of  students;  the  volumes  to  be  subscribed  for  by  imiversitica  and 
other  libraries  to  an  extent  sufficient  to  guarantee  publication. 

(2)  In  the  second  place,  this  same  committee,  or  another  one,  must 
provide  for  the  gradual  translation  and  publication  of  three  or  four 
of  the  greal-est  Continental  works  of  legal  history  on  the  period  which 
shows  the  foundations  of  our  own  history.    The  history  of  Knglis 
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law,  on  both  sides  of  the  channel,  is  undoubtedly,  as  Mr.  Freeman 
used  to  emphasize,  for  Europea.n  history  in  general,  "from  its  first 
glimmerings  to  our  own  day,  one  unbroken  drama."  We  must 
sedulously  propagate  this  view  of  it.  "  I  am  ashamed,"  said  Emerson, 
"to  sec  what  a  shallow  village  tale  our  so-called  history  is."  We 
must  do  oil  we  can,  for  the  aspiring  and  worthy  student,  to  remove 
from  our  history  that  quality  of  a  village  tale  which  the  lechnicalitiea 
of  professional  practice  tend  to  emphasize.  It  is  useless  to  argue. 
in  opposition,  that  the  student  fit  for  these  things  will  always  have 
the  French  and  German  languages  at  his  command,  and  that  therefore 
a  translation  is  unnecessary.  The  fact  remains  that  a  large  prnpor- 
tioD  of  them  have  not,  and  that  the  exorbitant  demands  of  other  parts 
of  their  legal  education  usually  prevent  them  from  undertaking 
these  languages  merely  for  the  sake  of  legal  history.  Besides,  the 
study  of  that  history  to-day  needs  special  encouragement;  we  ought 
to  remove  all  the  actual  obstacles.  e%-en  if  we  think  that  they  ought 
not  to  have  been  obstacles.  The  translations  ought  to  include  at 
least  Brunner  and  Hcusler  on  Germanic  law,  Ecsmein  on  French 
criminal  procedure,  Brissaud  on  French  civil  law  (when  the  work  is 
finislicd),  Tertilu  on  llaliau  legal  history,  and  Ooldachmidt  on  the 
history  of  commercial  law.  It  is  lamentable  to  think  of  those  works 
being  locked  up  from  the  mature  students  of  this  generation.  The 
committee's  task  would  be  in  four  parts;  (a)  to  fix  upon  the  works  to 
be  translated  and  to  secure  the  authors'  conaont;  (b)  to  discover 
among  the  younger  men  thutie  whose  accomplishments  and  tastes 
would  fit  them  for  the  labor  of  translation;  (c)  to  secure  from  the 
universities  and  other  libraries  a  sufficient  number  of  subscriptions 
to  induce  a  publisher  to  imdertake  the  series;  (d)  to  adopt  a  uniform 
vocabulary  for  the  translation  oE  certain  common  technical  words, 
and  to  keep  a  general  super\ision  over  the  process  of  the  translation.' 
(3)  In  the  third  place,  the  study  of  legal  history  should  be  made 
compulsory  in  law  schools.  The  great  fact  of  experience  under  the 
elective  system  in  law  schools  is  that  with  the  multiplication  and 
expansion  of  topics  the  subjects  of  history  and  jurisprudence  are 
crowded  out  of  the  usual  voluntarj*  selection.  The  temptation  of 
the  practical,  as  it  looms  up  directly  ahead  in  the  profession,  is  too 
great  for  the  student.  As  between  particular  advanced  topics  of 
law  —  such  as  mortgages,  commercial  paper,  and  the  Uke  —  no  one 
of  these  seems  to  deser\'e  greater  claims  than  any  other;  it  is  rather 
a  question  of  discipline  undergone  than  of  information  acquired. 
Bui  against  any  one  or  all  of  these,  legal  history  does  have  a  claim. 
Since  the  student  ignores  that  claim,  it  should  be  vindicated  in  his 
behalf  and  regardless  of  his  choice.     History,  sa)*!}  Montaigne,  is 

'  Since  ihv.  at>ov«  wu  writu-n,  the  Awmeintion  of  ^UMrioia  Law  Sclioola,  Id 
Augutt,  1905,  hu  ftppointcd  &  conmiittcc  to  eonaiJi^r  th«ae  needs. 
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everybody's  subject.  Over  and  above  the  history  of  the  individual 
doctrines  studied  in  the  several  courses,  there  ought  ui  be  a  course  iif 
general  reading.  Our  tnistako  hitherto  sceins  to  have  been  in  sup- 
posing that  this  must  indispensabiy  involve  a  course  of  lectures;  and 
few  of  us  have  cared  to  a.s.sunie  the  caOiedra  of  legal  hiat-on,'.  But 
the  essential  thing  is  merely  that  the  student  should  gain  the  broad- 
ened view  by  a  course  of  reading.  ''Reading  inaketh  a  full  man." 
This  part  of  the  education  can  be  sufficiently  tested  by  an  examin- 
ation. This  course  of  historical  reading  should  include  something 
interesting  in  the  biographies  and  traditions  of  bench  and  bar. 
The  Duke  of  Marlborough  said  lliat  he  leaniod  all  the  history  he  ever 
knew  out  of  Shakespeare's  historical  plays;  certainly  our  modem 
legal  history  can  best  be  studied  in  the  careers  of  Hardwicke,  Mans- 
field. Eldon,  Erskine,  Dcnman,  Brougham,  Campbell,  Webster,  and 
Choate.  The  course,  moreover,  should  not  be  seriously  attempted 
until  the  second  and  third  years.  John  Morley  has  preached  to  us  the 
natural  method  of  learning  history  backward.  "I  want  Ui  know," 
he  says,  "  what  men  did  in  the  thirteenth  oenturj-,  not  out  of  anti- 
quarian curiosity,  but  because  the  thirt<*nth  century  ia  al  the  root  of 
what  men  think  and  do  in  the  nineteenth.  It  is  the  present  that  we 
seek  to  understand  and  to  explain.*'  Until  the  student  has  come  into 
the  poasossiou  of  some  of  the  technicalities  of  trover  and  ejectment, 
and  has  read  some  of  the  opinions  of  Mansfield  and  Kldon,  it  is  use- 
less to  expect  him  to  take  a  living  interest  in  the  details  of  history. 
Such  a  course  can  be  constructed  on  something  like  the  following 
lines:  FHrst  Year:  Selected  chapters  of  lilackstone's  Conimeniaries 
(for  acquiring  the  orthodox  traditions);  R.  K.  Wilson's  History 
of  Modern  Etiglish  Law.  Second  Year:  («)  Tollnck  &  Maitland's 
History  oj  English  Law,  volume  1;  and  (6)  Campbell's  Liven  of  the 
Chancellory  beginning  with  Lord  Hardwicke.  Extra  and  optional 
course,  to  count  for  additional  credit  under  the  electi%"e  system: 
(a)  Pollock  &  Maitland's  Iliiitory  of  the  English  Law,  volume  2,  or 
selected  essays  by  Ames  and  others;  (6)  any  three  of  the  following: 
Campbell's  Lives  of  the  Chancelltrrx,  from  Sir  Thoma»  More  to  Lord 
flardwicke;  Campbell's  lAoes  of  the  Chief  JuMices,  from  Ijord  Holt: 
Campbell's  Atdobiography;  Twiss's  lAfe  of  Lord  Eldon;  Amould's 
lAfe  of  Ijord  Denman;  Brown's  Life  of  Hufus  Choate.  Third  Year 
(here  branching  from  legal  hLst^iry  to  broadening  subjects  of  juris- 
prudence): A  course  of  reading  (of  one  or  two  volumes)  in  specified 
books  on  anyone  of  the  following  subject,^:  General  jurisprudence. 
Roman  law,  international  law,  Germanic  legal  history.  Some- 
thing of  this  sort  must  surely  be  done  if  the  newer  generation  arc 
to  be  expected  to  know  and  to  use  the  results  achieved  by  the 
older  scholars. 
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III.  Our  third  and  laat  general  inquiry  is:  What  are  the  chief 
lestons  and  rnirnings  for  the  future  tendencies  of  our  legal  history  t 
This  doeo  not  signify  an  inquiry  into  the  changea  which  arc  likely  to 
be  suffered  or  ought  to  be  made  in  particular  doctrines  or  rules. 
That  ia  a  question  uF  legislative  policy.  The  question  is  this:  Ha>ing 
in  view  the  mode  of  development  of  our  law  in  the  past,  are  the 
general  conditions  which  have  surrounded  that  development,  likely 
to  remain,  and,  it"  not,  in  what  respect?  Will  the  persons  and  their 
methods  remain  the  same,  so  that  we  may  expect  the  mould  and 
form  to  remain?  It  is  seen,  for  example,  that  when  English  law  was 
transferred  to  American  soil  all  the  distinctive  mechanics  of  dcx-elop- 
ment  continued.  The  legislator  and  the  judge,  the  treatwe  and  the 
re|xirt,  the  bench  and  the  bar,  took  practically  the  same  part  as 
before.  Only  the  distinction  between  constitution  and  statute 
was  novel,  and  the  abolition  of  distinction  between  cnnnsol  and 
attorney.  Except,  therefore,  in  the  constitutional  field,  it  has 
resulted  that  we  may  to-iday  discuss  contemporary  .American  law  in 
practically  the  same  torms  in  which  Lord  Holt  and  Sir  li^ ward  Coke 
discussed  it.  Does  the  future  have  any  promises  or  omens  for  us? 
Two  features  seem  clearly  marked. 

(1)  An  omen  is  certainly  visible  in  the  inordinate  multiplicatioa 
of  printed  reports  of  coses.  The  threat  to  the  future  of  our  law  is 
veritably  appalling.  We  are  likely  to  be  overwhelmed  by  them.  The 
danger  is  that  in  trj-ing  to  remedy  the  evil,  when  it  bursts  upon  ua, 
we  shall  take  some  sudden  and  ill-judged  measure  of  defense.  Per- 
haps, like  Justinian  or  Napoleon,  we  shall  commit  the  futile  error  of 
forbidding  all  rulings  of  courts  to  be  cited  as  precedents.  Perhaps, 
like  the  stag  Heeing  from  his  pursuers  and  blindly  thrusting  his  head 
into  the  bush,  we  shall  decline  to  print  a  portion  of  the  opinions  which 
we  write  (as  some  courts  now  do)  and  then  feign  not  to  see  the  private 
editions  which  the  lawyers  are  nevertheless  using.  But  in  any  ca.se 
we  must  not  abandon  the  publication  of  opinions.  Abolish  reports, 
said  Edmund  Burko,andyouabf)lish  thelawof  England.  The  essential 
thing  is  not  this  or  that  remedy,  but  the  clear  cousciou.s  ■vision  of  the 
momentous  danger  that  is  approaching.  It  will  swamp  our  law;  it 
will  turn  it  into  a  formless  mass.  The  mere  bulk  will  be  such  as  to 
transform  our  whole  professional  life  and  legal  methods,  in  some 
fashion  which  is  as  yet  unforeseen,  but  is  certain  to  be  undesirable. 
The  most  feasible  and  effective  remedy  is  for  the  judges  to  refrain 
from  writing  opinions  of  any  sort  except  in  that  small  proportion 
of  cases  which  seem  to  require  them. 

(2)  The  second  feature  of  the  outlook  is  a  promise  of  encouragement, 
in  that  the  vogue  of  wholesale  codification  has  been  stopped.  This 
has  been  plain  for  a  decade  or  more  past.  With  so  little  of  our  legal 
histor>'  fully  disentangled,  and  with  communities  of  such  diverse 
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interests  to  be  served  by  the  national  law,  the  time  for  codification 
of  the  entire  mass  of  law  ought  to  be  far  in  the  futiire.  But  the  codi- 
fication of  what  is  known  and  settled,  gradually  proceeding  piecemeal 
through  the  mass,  is  a  different,  a  feasible,  and  a  desirable  thing. 
This  is  the  turn  now  being  taken.  Through  the  efforts  of  the  American 
Bar  Association  and  the  State  Commissions  on  Uniformity  of  Legisla- 
tion, a  signal  banning  has  been  niade,  and  the  progress  is  likely  to 
be  as  rapid  as  could  be  expected. 

Except  in  these  two  important  respects,  the  history  of  our  law  in 
the  future  seems  destined  to  develop  by  the  same  methods,  during 
the  next  one  hundred  years,  at  any  rate,  as  during  the  past  three 
centuries. 
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Ckairuak:  Hokohablb  Jacob  M.  Dickikbok.  Chicago. 
Spbakbrs:  PBOPfiSftoa  NonnsHtor  HoruMi.  Univeraity  oi  Tokio. 
rnOFXBsoa  Alfbed  Nbrinlx,  Uulversity  at  Louvain. 


THE  NEW  JAPANESE  CIVIL  CODE,  AS  MATERIAL  FOR 
THE  STUDY  OF  COMPARATIVE  JURISPRUDENCE 
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ICnglanii.  H(>f;tU;uhtiku!>)ii,  LL.U.  ISSS;  Duaii  of  Uin  Fsitulty  of  Law,  Vniver- 
sity   of  Tokiu,  1SS2-S-,  1S03~95;   member  of   tiio   Houso   of   Pucrt,    1890- 

92;  drnfl.ing  mcnituT  nf  thp  Conunitt**  of  CodificAtion.  189a ;  Chklr- 

man  o(  the  .Visfiiilily  ol  IhieUira  of  Law,  1S9P-  -  -;  mrtiibitr  Tokio  Acad«my 
of  Sclenccsi.  Author  oi  Ancc^bfr-WerMp  and  Jopatu»t  Low  (in  Euglii^li); 
Treatite  on  CodifUiUUin;  Trtaiiie  on  Inkyo,  or  Retirement  from  HoitJte-fMuUhip; 
and  On  the  Ctulom  o]  (jorinyutni ,  or  /'im-mm's  OuUda  (iii  Jitpaniiae] ;  viaa  utis  i» 
tbe  thre«  joint  authors  of  (tie  Civil  Coda  of  Japan.] 

In  responding  to  the  call  of  the  Committee  of  tbe  Congress  to 
deliver  a  lecture  on  Comparative  Law,  I  have,  for  reasons  which  will 
not  be  far  to  seek,  taken  the  new  Japanese  Civil  Code  as  the  subject 
of  my  discourse.  If,  at  the  outset,  1  may  be  allowed  to  iwe  a  para- 
doxical expression  in  c:harart«rizing  that  law-book,  I  should  say  that 
"the  East,  and  the  West,  the  Past  and  the  Present,  meet  in  tho  new 
Japanese  Civil  Code."  I  mean  that  the  codification  of  private  law 
ID  Japan  was  tho  result  of  the  great  pohtical  and  social  revolution 
which  followed  the  opening  of  the  country  and  the  introduction  of 
Western  ideaa;  bo  that  the  Code  embodies  in  itsfOf  both  archaic 
and  modem  elements  on  the  one  hand,  and  Oriental  and  Occidental 
elements  on  the  other.  It  is,  so  tf>  speak,  a  connecting  link  between 
the  Past  and  the  Present,  between  the  East  and  the  West,  and  stands 
at  the  cross-roads  of  historical  and  comparative  jurispnideDce. 
It  is,  on  that  account,  peculiarly  interesting  to  scientific  jurist*,  as 
supplying  them  with  mat^erialfl  which  few  other  svfltems  can  furnish. 
It  mil  be  my  endeavor,  in  this  lecture,  to  show  the  elTect  which  the 
contact  of  the  Western  civilixation  with  that  of  the  East  has  pro- 
duced on  the  civil  law  of  the  country,  thereby  illustrating  some  of 
the  leading  principles  of  the  evolution  of  law  by  reference  to  the 
rules  of  the  Code.   The  scope  of  my  lecture  being  so  wide,  and  the 
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tune  for  its  delivery  being  limited,  I  shall  confine  mj-self  to  those 
characteristic  features  of  the  code  which  are  not  usually  found  in 
Occidental  jurisprudence. 

I,  Causes  of  the  Codification 

In  order  to  set  forth  the  characteristics  of  (he  Japanese  Civil 
Code,  it  will  be  uj^eful,  first  of  all,  briefly  to  explain  the  causes  which 
ted  to  the  codification  and  give  a  shorL  sketch  of  the  histor}'  of  it« 
conipilation.  The  causes  which  led  to  the  reform  and  codification  of 
the  civil  law  arc  principally  two. 

The  first  is  to  be  found  in  the  great  social  and  politieal  change 
wliich  have  taken  place  since  the  opening  of  the  country  to  foreign 
intercourse,  especially  since  the  restoration  of  the  Emperor  to 
actual  power  in  1S6S.  It  was  just  half  a  century  ago  that  Commo- 
dore Ferry  knocked  at  our  doors  to  open  the  country  to  foreign  trade. 
Aroused  from  the  de«p  slumber  of  centuries,  we  rubbed  our  eyes, 
and  saw  Western  civilization  confronting  us,  but  it  was  some  time 
before  we  were  wide  awake,  and  realized  the  advantage  of  introducing 
it  into  our  country. 

In  a  country  which  had  remained  entirety  secluded  for  centuries 
from  the  rest  of  the  world,  it  was  quite  natural  that  distrust,  which 
in  many  cases  grew  U>  be  hatred,  of  foreigners  should  at  first  have 
existed  among  the  mass  of  the  people;  and  that  the  cry  of  "  jfl-i, "  or 
"the  expulsion  of  foreigners,"  should  have  been  raised  among  them. 
Many  far-sighted  statesmen  and  scholars,  howe^'er,  clearly  saw  the 
necessity  of  introducing  Western  civilization  and  of  adopting  what- 
ever seemed  conducive  to  the  intellectual  or  material  progress  of 
the  country,  in  order  that  Japan  might  become  a  member  of  the 
family  of  nations.  There  were  others,  who,  while  understanding 
very  well  the  necessity  of  introducing  Western  civilization,  joined 
the  anti-foreign  party,  in  order  to  hotiten  the  overthrow  of  the  Sho- 
gunate  Government,  for  the  expressions  "Sonn6-j0i," or  "Loyalty  to 
the  Emperor,  and  the  expulsion  of  foreigners,"  although  they  had 
no  necessary  connection  with  one  another,  were  at  that  time  adopted 
as  watchwords  by  the  party  of  political  reform,  in  order  to  set  the 
mass  of  the  people  against  the  Shogun's  Government.  But  as  soon 
as  their  object  was  attained,  and  the  present  Emperor  was  restored 
to  real  power,  they  threw  off  the  mask  and  kept  only  the  former 
half  of  their  watchword,  "SonnQ,"  or  "Loyalty  to  the  Emperor." 

The  first  act  of  the  Emperor,  on  ascending  the  throne,«'a8  to  enun- 
ciate the  fundamental  principles  of  his  government  in  the  form  of  a 
solemn  oath,  which  has  since  then  been  known  as  "the  Five  Articles 
of  the  Imperial  Oath."  The  Emperor  declared  in  this  oath, 
(1)  That   deliberative   assemblies   should   be  established,  and   all 
measures  of  government  should  be  decided  by  public  opinion. 
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(2)  That  all  closaes,  high  ami  low,  should  unite  in  vigorously  carry- 
ing out  the  plan  of  the  government. 

(3)  Ofiicials,  civil  and  military,  and  all  common  people  should, 
as  far  as  possJblR,  be  allowed  to  fulfill  their  just  desires,  bo  that 
there  might  not  be  any  discontent  among  them. 

(4)  Uncivilized  ouatoma  of  former  times  should  he  broken  through, 
and  everything  should  be  based  upon  the  just  and  equitable 
principle  of  nature. 

(5)  T\iB.l  knowledge  should  be  sought  for  througkoiU  the  mirld,  so  that 
the  welfare  of  the  Empire  might  be  promoted. 

This  oath  has  been  made  the  basis  of  our  national  policy.  How 
well  the  Emperor  kept  his  oath,  and  how  un8wer\*ingly  his  govern- 
ment and  his  people  have  followed  the  wish  expressed  by  their 
sovereign,  is  shown  by  the  subsequent  events  of  our  history. 

The  feudal  system  was  abolished,  and  all  the  daimios  or  feudal 
lords  voluntarily  surrendered  their  fiefs  to  the  Emperor,  together 
with  their  powers  lo  make  laws,  issue  paper  currency,  and  exercise 
both  civil  and  criminal  jurisdiction  within  their  dominions.  The 
four  heredilAry  classes  of  the  people,  namely,  the  sanmrai  or  sol- 
diers, farmers,  artisHns.  and  merchants,  were  abolished,  and  all  could 
freely  choose  their  own  profession  or  calling.  OfficiaJs  were  no 
longer  appointed  on  account  of  birth,  aa  was  formerly  the  case, 
but  on  account  of  persctnal  merits,  and  even  the  hiwest  horn  cnuld 
aspire  to  become  the  highest  official  of  the  state.  The  family 
9>'stem  was,  as  I  shall  show  presently,  gradually  weakened,  ho 
that  the  individual  began  to  lake  the  place  of  the  family  as  the 
unit  of  society.  Schonln  for  Iralh  srxc«  have  been  established  in 
all  parts  of  the  empire,  which  are  open  to  all  classes  without  the 
least  distinction.  Higher  education  is  no  longer  the  monopoly 
of  the  samurai  an^l  the  clergy.  Students  and  ofTiciaia  have  been 
yearly  sent  to  Europe  and  ."Vmerica,  to  study  different  branches 
of  art  and  science,  or  to  investigate  and  report  upon  the  methods 
and  resources  of  Western  civi]i«ation.  Christianity,  which  had 
been  verv-  strictly  forbidden  during  the  Tokugawa  Shogunate, 
was  gradually  tolcrale^d  under  the  new  government  of  the  Emperor, 
until  at  laat  freedom  of  rehpous  belief  and  worship  was  secured  by 
article  2S  of  the  constitution  promulgatod  In  ISSS.  The  introduction 
of  steamships,  railroads,  electric  telegraphs,  etc.,  completely  changed 
the  means  of  communication  and  traveling  both  on  land  and  sea. 
The  opening  of  foreign  tra^e  and  the  changes  in  commerce  and 
industry  at  home,  by  the  establishment  of  banking  and  other  com- 
mercial firms  and  factories  in  different  parts  of  the  countn.-.  brought 
about  great  economical  revolutions  among  the  people.  The  Imperial 
Household  abolished  the  old  ceremonial  costumes,  and  adopted 
European  dress  for  ceremonial  occasions  both  for  men  and  women. 
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The  men  cut  oft  their  topknots  and  had  their  hair  dressed  in  Western 
faahion;  ihcy  discardetl  their  loose  native  drotis  and  began  to  wear 
tight  practical  European  dress;  they  now  build  their  govemmcDt 
offices,  schools,  and  other  public  buildings  in  European  style;  they 
began  to  cat  beef,  the  partaking  of  which  had  been  regarded  as 
something  sacrilegious.  It  is  needless  to  say  that  these  political, 
economical,  and  social  revolutions,  which  extended  to  every  depart- 
munt  of  life,  occasioned  the  necessity  for  corresponding  reforms  in 
the  laws  of  the  country,  which  coiUd  not  be  met  by  fragmentary 
legislation.  Sweeping  legislation  by  way  of  codification  was  the  only 
way  of  keeping  up  with  the  rapid  strides  which  Japan  bad  taken 
during  the  past  three  decades. 

The  second  and  more  immediate  cause  of  the  codification  of  the 
civil  law  was  the  earnest  desire  on  the  part  of  the  Japanese  people 
to  put  an  end  to  the  existence  of  the  extra-territoriai  jurisdiction 
which  hat!  been  granted  by  earlier  treaties  to  the  sixteen  Treaty  Powers 
of  Europe  and  America,  and  to  resume  the  civil  and  cnniinal  juris- 
diction over  the  subjects  and  citizens  of  the  Treaty  Powers,  residing 
or  traveling  in  the  country.  At  the  time  that  we  first  eniered  into 
commercial  treaties  with  Western  Powers,  it  was  quite  natural  and 
reasonable  that  they  should  demand  the  resen'ation  to  themselves 
of  jurifidietion  over  their  own  respective  subjects  and  citizens,  ftiia 
was  indeed  neceasitated  by  the  great  difference  between  their  own 
laws  anil  inatitut ions  and  fhoseof  Japan,  while  the  habita  and  customs 
of  the  iK-iopIc  were  also  quite  unlike.  We  saw  the  necessity  and  justice 
of  acceding  to  their  demand,  but  at  the  same  time  felt  that  the 
exit!tence  of  such  a  legal  anomaly  was  a  disgrace  to  the  country,  and 
wholly  incompatible  with  that  scrupulous  regard  for  the  integrity 
of  territorial  sovereignty  which  ought  to  cbarnclcrize  the  intercourse 
of  independent  friendly  nations.  So  from  an  eariy  date  in  the  present 
reign,  attempt,'!  were  repeatedly  made  to  revise  the  treaties  and 
expunge  from  them  the  abominable  extra-territorial  clause.  But 
every  time  we  were  met  by  the  objection  that  our  la%vB  were  in- 
complete. Although  as  a  matter  of  principle,  we  did  not  adtnit  the 
justice  of  the  foreigners'  objection  to  obeying  the  laws  of  the  country 
to  which  they  chose  to  resort,  we  were  obhged,  In  fairness,  to  re- 
cognize the  reasonableness  of  their  objectiona. 

After  many  yeare  of  difficult  diplomatic  negotiations,  it  was  at 
last  agreed  that  the  treaties  sliould  be  revised  and  the  extra-terri- 
torialily  should  be  abolished;  and,  at  the  same  time,  the  Japanese 
Government  undertook  to  frame  codes  of  laws  and  put  them  in 
operation  before  the  new  treaties  should  go  into  effect. 

The  above-mentioned  two  causes,  one  internal  and  the  other 
external,  combined  to  make  the  work  of  codification  one  of  the 
most  urgent  necessities  of  the  time.    As  a  preliminary  step  to  the 
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work  of  codification,  a  Bureau  for  Ihe  luvestigation  of  Institutions 
was  established  in  the  third  year  of  Mt-iji  (t87U),  and  one  of  the 
fruits  of  the  labor  of  that  bufcau  was  the  irauslution  of  the  French 
Codes.  This  translatiun  afTordcd  the  knowlcdge^thirsly  Japanese  ideas 
of  Western  taws  for  the  Erst  time,  and  had  au  immense  influence 
upon  subsequent  Icgistaiionaiid  judicial  decisioDs  in  the  courts  oflaw. 
In  1875  a  Committco  for  the  Compilation  of  the  Civil  Code  was 
appointed  for  the  first  lime.  In  187S  a  draft  was  submitted  by  this 
committee  to  the  Govcrumont.  This  draft,  was  a  close  imitation  of 
the  French  Civil  Code,  both  in  its  arrangement!;  and  in  its  content 
and  was  not  adopted  by  the  Government.  In  ISSO  Professor  Bois- 
sonade,  an  eminent  French  jurist,  who  was  then  a  legal  adviser  to 
the  Japanese  Government,  was  asked  to  prepare  a  new  draft,  and  in 
the  next  year,  a  Bureau  for  the  Codification  of  the  Ci\il  Law  was 
established,  to  which  Professor  Boissonade's  draft  was  submitted  for 
deliberation.  The  bureau  was  abolished  in  1SS&,  and  a  Committee 
for  the  Investigation  of  Law  was  appointed,  composed  of  the  members 
of  the  GenrOin  or  the  Senate  and  of  the  Iknch,  with  Count  Yamada, 
the  Minister  of  Justice, at  its  head.  This  committee  made  its  report  in 
I8S8,  and  the  draft  was  submitted  to  the  deliberation  of  the  Senate, 
and  was  adopted  by  that  Council.  On  the  2Tth  of  March,  1890,  under 
Law  no.  28,  those  parts  of  the  Code  which  were  drafted  by  Professor 
fioiasonade,  that  is,  book  n,  relating  to  "  Property  in  General." 
liook  111,  relating  to  the  "  Means  of  Acquiring  J'roperty,"  book  iv, 
"BMUtity  of  Rights  in  perevnam,"  and  book  v,  relating  tu  "Evi- 
dence," were  published.  Those  parts  which  were  prepared  by 
Japanese  jurists,  namely,  book  i,  relating  to  "  Persons,"  and  part 
oE  book  III,  relating  to  "Succession,"  were  published  on  the  16th 
of  October  of  the  same  year,  and  the  whole  code  was  to  go  into 
Operation  from  the  1st  of  January,  1893. 

Thus  aftt^r  the  arduous  toil  of  fifteen  yeare,  Japan  pnseeiwod  a  code 
of  private  law  for  the  Kret  time  in  her  history.  It  was  (luiie  natural 
that  the  Code  should  becoinea  topic  of  earnest  considoratioti  for  all 
educated  ctajwes  of  the  piHiple.  Especially  among  lawyers  and  poli- 
.tiVAnE,  a  violent  controversy  arose  regarding  the  merits  of  the  new 
'Code.  Those  jurists  who  had  studied  Knglisli  law  in  the  Tokio 
University  or  in  England  or  America  first  raised  thi-ir  voices  against 
the  Code  and  demanded  the  puatponument  of  the  date  of  its  going 
into  operation,  with  a  view  to  its  complete  n^vision.  The  French 
section  of  Japanese  lawyers,  on  the  other  hand,  supported  the  Code 
and  insisted  upon  the  necessity  of  its  going  into  operation  at  the  date 
originally  appointed.  Tlie  German  section  of  jurists,  whose  number 
was  at  that  time  comparatively  small,  was  divided  into  two  parties, 
some  siding  mth  the  one,  and  others  joining  the  other.  Japanese 
lawyers  were  thus  divided  into  two  hostile  camps,  and  the  lively 
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discussion  which  arose  among  them  is  known  as  the  "Poslponement 
CBmpaign."  The  argiimenta  pro  and  con  put  forward  for  tb«  post- 
ponement and  revision  of  the  Code  were  many  and  were  of  varj-ing 
importance.  To  outsiders  the  campaign  may  liu.ve  seemed  like  a 
sectarian  conflict  between  the  English  and  French  groups  of  Japanese 
lawyers.  But  this  struggle  is  eminently  interesting  to  scientific 
observers  of  the  general  history  of  law.  for  it  was,  in  reality,  a  contest 
of  the  historical  school  with  the  school  of  natural  law,  resembling 
in  many  respects  the  famous  controversy  between  Savigny  and 
Thibaut  in  the  beginning  of  the  same  century.  This  question  con- 
tained an  important  issue,  as  to  which  theor>'  should  have  a  pre- 
dominant iniluence  over  the  jurisprudence  and  legislation  of  the 
country. 

In  order  to  explain  this  interesting  event  in  our  legal  bistory, 
1  must  for  a  moment  stop  to  give  an  account  of  the  state  of  legal 
education  in  Japan  at  that  time.  Lngtish  law  had  been  taught  in  the 
Imperial  University  of  Tokio  since  1^74  by  Ivnglish,  American,  and 
Japanese  teachers,  and  also  in  other  Jaw  schools,  and  a  great  num* 
her  of  the  grudiialc-s  had  by  that  time  already  filled  important 
pusitiuns  on  the  lieuch  and  at  the  Bar,  as  well  as  in  otiier  places,  both 
in  and  out  of  the  Govermuent.  They  were  all  taught  the  doctrines 
of  fioutham,  Austin,  and  Maine,  and  most  uf  them  bch>iig<ed  to  the 
school  of  positive  law.  On  the  other  hand,  tlicre  was  a  law  school 
attached  to  the  Department  of  Justice,  in  which  French  law  was 
taught  by  Professor  Boissonade  and  other  French  and  native  teachers. 
There  were  also  two  or  three  private  law  schools  in  wliich  French  law 
was  taught.  The  graduates  of  these  schools,  who  also  filled  important 
positions,  had  been  taught  the  doctrines  of  natural  law.  It  was 
quite  natural  that  the  doctrines  which  lawyers  had  imhil>ed  in  their 
early  days  of  studentship  should  have  strongly  influenced  their  vievrs 
as  to  legislation  in  their  raaturer  days.  And  thus  arose  two  opposil* 
schools  among  the  lawyers  of  Japan.  In  ISS7,  just  tlm.-c  years  before 
the  publication  of  the  Civil  Code,  the  Imperial  University  made  a  re- 
form in  the  programme  of  the  College  of  Law.  The  French  LawSchool 
of  the  Department  of  Justice  was  tiunsferred  to  the  University, 
and  at  the  same  time  a  German  Law  Section  was  newly  established. 
80  that  there  came  to  be  three  aeclions  in  the  College  of  Law,  besides 
a  fourth  which  is  devoted  to  [joUtical  science.  This  tripartite  division 
■in  the  Univeisity  law  education  could  not  fail  to  produce  an  endurinft 
effect  on  the  subsequent  legislation  of  the  countr)'.  The  Ci\il  Code 
had  become  law  before  the  constitution  came  into  force  in  1890, 
and  the  question  of  the  postponement  of  its  operation  had  to  be 
decided  in  the  Imperial  Diet.  Accordingly  a  bill  was  introduced 
at  the  session  of  1S92  in  the  House  of  ileprescntativcs  to  postpone 
the  operation  of  the  Code  with  a  view  to  its  revision.    After  several 
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warm  debates,  the  bill  was  passed  by  both  Houses  of  the  Imperial 
Diet  and  the  operation  of  the  Code  was  postponed  by  Law  no.  8 
until  the  Slat  of  December,  IS'Jfi.  Thua  the  so-called  "Postpone- 
ment Campaign"  resulted  in  the  victory  of  the  "Postponement 
Party";  and  in  the  following  year  a  Codification  Committee  was 
established  by  an  Imperial  Edict.  The  constitution  of  this  committee 
affords  a  very  important  clue  for  understanding  the  character  of  the 
new  code.  The  committee,  with  Marquis  Ito.  then  Prime  Minister, 
ss  its  presidenl,  consisted  of  members  of  both  Houses  of  the  Diet, 
professors  of  the  Imperial  University,  members  of  the  Bench  and  the 
Bar,  with  other  eminent  jurists  and  leading  representatives  of  com- 
merce and  industry.  The  number  of  the  membera  varied  from  time 
to  time,  but  throuphoutj  care  had  been  taken  in  the  appointment 
of  members  to  represent  every  interest  in  society  and  also  to  repre- 
sent F>nRli9h,  Kreneli.  and  (.Jerman  schools  of  Japanese  lawyers. 
The  "  P(jst|X)nement  Campaign "  was  very  fierce  while  it  lasted, 
but  when  the  <|ue8tion  wa«  once  settled,  both  parties  threw  off  their 
animosity  and  joined  hands  in  the  work  of  giving  the  nation  a  code 
which  would  meet  the  exigencies  of  the  time.  The  appointment  of 
the  three  special  members  lo  prepare  the  draft  also  shows  a  concilia- 
tory spirit  on  all  si(len.  Professors  Tomii.  lime,  and  myself  were 
appointed  t^  prepare  the  original  draft  which  was  to  l>e  siilmiitted 
to  the  delihpration  of  the  committee.  Pmfe«sor  Tomii,  although  he 
had  studied  law  in  Paris  and  is  doctntr  en  drmt,  and  thus  lielonged 
to  the  French  school,  sided  with  the  "Postponement  Party,"  and 
not  only  formed  a  remarkable  exception  among  hia  comrades,  but 
waa  one  of  the  stanch  advocates  of  postponement  and  reviaon. 
Professor  Time,  who  had  studied  law  in  Lyons  and  is  also  docteur  en 
droit,  was  one  of  the  champions  of  the  "Anti-Postponement  Party." 
I  myself  studied  English  law  in  the  Inna  of  Court  in  London  and  am 
a  member  of  the  English  Bar;  and  I  belonged  to  the  "  Postponement 
Party."  Both  Professor  Ume  and  I  also  at  udied  law  in  the  University 
of  Berlin,  after  we  hail  finished  our  courses  in  France  and  England 
respectively.  Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  two  out  of  the  three  franiera 
of  the  Code  represented  the  French  section,  but  one  of  them  be- 
longed to  the  "  Postponement  Party."  While  two  belonged  to  the 
French  and  one  to  the  English  school,  two  of  them  had  studied 
German  law. 

The  constitution  of  the  committee,  especially  that  of  the  Drafting 
Committee,  made  it  clear  that  they  could  not  agree  to  take  the  law 
of  any  one  country  as  an  exclusive  model  upon  which  to  frame  the 
new  code.  Pmfesaor  Boissonade's  code  was  principally  based  upon 
the  French  Civil  Code,  but  the  framers  of  the  revised  code  agreed 
to  collect  the  codes,  statutes,  and  judicial  reports  of  all  civilized 
countries  which  existed  in  the  English,  French.  German,  or  Italian 
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tamguftgraT  HesifJw  international  trf-ati<>s  whirh  Iiave  reference  to  the 
rules  of  private  law.  Thej-  accordingly  eoUcoted  more  than  thirty 
civil  codes,  including  many  drafts,  such  aa  the  draft  of  the  C^vil 
Code  of  New  York,  the  draft  nf  the  German  Code,  the  drafts  of  the 
Belgian  Code,  hefiidcs  other  eodes,  statutes,  report*,  and  treaties,  and 
comparing  the  rules  or  principles  which  exist  in  different  countries, 
adopted  whatever  seemed  to  be  best  suited  to  the  requirements 
of  the  country.  In  the  original  draft  which  was  submitted  to  the 
detiberation  of  the  committee,  an  explanation  was  attached  to  each 
article,  staling  the  reasons  for  the  adoption  of  the  rule.  The  corre- 
sponding articles  or  rules  which  exist  in  other  countries,  as  well  as 
rules,  precedents,  and  customs  in  our  own  country,  were  also  cited 
for  the  consideration  of  the  committee.  Tliis  method  of  preparing 
the  draft  gave  a  characteristic  feature  to  the  new  code.  The  Japanese 
Civil  Code  may  be  said  to  be  a  fruit  of  comparative  jurisprudence. 
At  first  sight,  it  may  appear  that  the  now  code  was  very  closely 
modeled  upon  the  new  German  Civil  Code;  and  I  have  very  often 
read,  statements  to  that  effect.  It  is  true  that  the  first  and  second 
draft  of  the  German  Code  furnished  very  valuable  material  to  the 
drafting  committee  and  had  a  great  influence  upon  the  deUberations 
of  the  committee.  But  on  close  examination  of  the  principles  ami 
rules  adopted  in  the  Code,  it  will  appear  that  lliey  gathei-cd  materials 
from  all  parts  of  the  civilized  world  and  freely  adopted  rules  or 
principles  from  the  laws  of  any  country,  whenever  they  saw  the 
advantage  of  doing  so.  In  some  parts,  niles  were  adopted  from  the 
French  Civil  C^de;  in  others,  the  principles  of  Enghsh  common  law 
were  followed;  in  others,  again,  such  laws  as  the  Swiss  Federal  Code 
of  Obligations  of  1881,  the  new  Spanish  Civil  Code  of  1889,  the 
Property  Code  of  Monienegro,  Indian  Succession  and  Contract  Acts, 
or  the  Civil  Codes  of  Louisiana,  Lower  Canada,  or  the  South  American 
republics,  or  the  revised  Civil  Code  of  New  York,  and  the  like  gave 
material  to  the  framers  of  the  Code.  In  January,  1890,  the  report  of 
the  Committee  on  book  i,  "General  Provisions,"  book  u,  "Rights 
in  rem, "  and  book  iii,  "  Rights  in  perfmam, "  wa^  submitted  to  the 
Imperial  Diet  and  was  adopted  with  only  a  few  unimportant  modi- 
fications. In  April  of  the  same  year,  these  three  books  were  pro- 
mulgated as  Law  no.  89.  The  remaining  two  books  on  "Family" 
and  "Succefision"  were  submitted  to  the  Imperial  Diet  in  May,  1898. 
and  adopted  by  both  Houses  with  only  slight  modifications,  and  were 
promulgate<l  as  Law  no.  90  in  June;  and  the  whole  Code  came  into 
force  on  the  16th  of  July.  1898. 

The  foregoing  sketch^  brief  as  it  is,  of  tlic  history  of  the  codification 
of  the  civil  law  will  be  eufficient  to  show  that  the  new  Japanese  Ci\'il 
Code  is  the  result  of  the  comparative  study  of  laws,  and  ofTets  in  its 
turn  valuable  materials  for  the  study  of  comparative  jurisprudence. 
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11.  Objects  of  the  Codification 

I  tlunk  it  may  be  laid  down  as  a  general  rule  regarding  the  evolu- 
tion of  law,  that  a  comprehensive  legislation  generally  follows  a  great 
aoeial  revolution.  If  laws  are  social  phenomena,  it  13  quite  natural 
that  social  changes  should  always  bring  with  them  corresponding 
changes  in  the  laws  of  the  country*.  The  legal  histoid*  of  all  nations, 
either  ancient  or  modern,  shows  that  the  objects  sought  to  be  ob- 
tained by  codification  fall  under  one  of  the  following  four  heads, 
namely,  pacification,  innovation,  unification,  and  simphfication. 

(1)  Sometimes  codifi.cation  takes  place  after  a  great  social  dis- 
turbance in  order  tc  rtstort  peace  and  maintain  order  btj  means 
0/  comprehennve  legislation.  This  was  true  of  the  ancient  codes 
of  Draco  and  Solon  in  Greece,  the  Law  of  Twelve  Tables  in 
Rome,  and  the  codifications  In  China  since  the  Han  Dynasty, 
where  it  was  customarj'  for  the  founder  of  every  dynasty  to 
publish  a  new  code  of  laws  after  he  had  gained  the  Imperial 
power  by  force  of  arms.  Tn  Japan  the  codes  of  the  H6jQ  and 
the  Tokugawa  belong  to  this  class. 

(2)  Laws  are  often  codified  either  to  bring  about  a  nodal  reform,  or  to 
adjust  the  latv  to  tlte  requirements  of  Ihf  new  Mate  o{  things  which 
has  been  brought  about  by  social  reform.  To  this  class  belong 
most  of  the  codes  which  have  been  promulgated  in  Japan  since 
the  Restoration  of  1868. 

(3)  Very  often  codification  takes  place  with  a  view  to  the  unificaiion 
of  different  local  laws  and  customs,  so  that  the  country  may  be 
governcfl  by  a  uniform  code  of  laws.  One  of  the  objects  of  the 
Code  Napol(^n,  the  Italian  0vil  Code  of  186.5,  and  the  new 
German  Imperial  Codes  was,  in  each  case,  the  unification  of  the 
laws  of  the  country.  It  was  the  principal  object  of  the  first 
Japanese  Criminal  Code  of  1870.  which  was  published  soon  after 
the  Restoration,  to  establish  unity  in  criminal  law  throughout 
the  empire,  by  abolishing  the  particular  laws  which  existed 
within  the  jiirisdictioiu;  of  the  daimios, 

(4)  Simphfication  of  law  by  means  of  logical  arrangement  or  eon^ 
scltdatian  of  legal  rules  constitutes  the  most  usual  motive  for 
codification  in  modern  states. 


Now  the  majority  of  codifications,  except  sometimes  those  com- 
iog  under  the  fourth  class  just  mentioned,  take  place  after  great 
political  or  social  revolutions,  in  consequence  of  which  pacification, 
innovation,  unification,  or  simplification  becomes  necessary.  The 
history'  of  codification  in  Japan  amply  exemplifies  the  above  state- 
ment. The  promulgation  of  the  Taihft  Code  of  702  a.d.  was  the 
result  of  the  great  political  and  social  re\'olution,  which  followed 
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the  introduction  of  Chinese  civilization  into  the  country.  Tlie  next 
great  codification,  the  framing  of  the  JOyei  Hhikitnoku  in  1232  a.  d. 
under  the  H6j5  Regency,  was  necessitattKi  by  the  great  poliLical  and 
social  changes  which  had  taken  place  since  the  establishment  of 
the  feudal  system  under  the  military  government  of  the  Shngiins. 
nie  new  Japanese  Civil  Code  is,  as  I  have  explained  above,  the 
result  of  the  revolution  which  followed  the  opening  of  the  country  to 
foreign  intercourse.  Thus,  mrh  of  Ike  three  greai  cporh»  in  JapaneJtr 
kuttory.  the  intTodurtion  o/  Chinese  civilization,  the  eslabluihment  oj 
feudalism,  and  the  tntrttduction  of  Wfstem  eivilization,  hax  been 
followed  by  (vdiff. ration.  The  chief  object  of  the  TaihO  Code,  belong- 
ing to  the  firnt  period,  was  innovation;  that  of  the  Jrtyei  Shikimoku, 
belonging  \o  the  second  period,  wa.<;  poeificBtion;  while  the  framing 
of  the  new  Civil  Code  had  for  its  objects  innovation  and  unification 
aa  well  as  simplification. 

in.  Methods  of  Comparative  Jurisprudence 

Looked  at  from  another  point  of  view,  the  new  Japanese  Gvil 
Code  may  be  taken  fl«  an  illustration  of  the  effect  which  the  contact 
of  Western  with  Eastern  civilization  has  produced  on  the  laws  and 
institutions  of  the  country.  In  this  respect  I  must  first  say  a  few 
words  as  to  the  methods  of  comparative  jurisprudence  Hitherto 
there  have  been  three  methods  of  comparison  in  vogue.  One  of  them 
takes  the  law  of  a  particular  stale  as  the  rmit  of  comparison,  and 
comparing  with  it  the  laiA-s  of  different  stAtes,  finds  similarities  and 
divergpticiea  among  them,  ond  deduces  from  them  certain  principles 
of  law.  Thin  is  the  method  generally  adopted  by  jurists.  !n  France, 
for  instance,  where  comparative  law  is  studied  with  greatest  zeal, 
valuable  materials  for  this  method  of  investigation  are  furnished  by 
the  pubiicalions  of  the  laws  of  different  countries  in  the  Bulletin 
and  Annuaire  of  the  "Socifit^  de  Legislation  ComparSe,"  and  by 
the  numerous  translations  of  foreign  codes  by  Foucher,  Antoine 
Saint-Joseph.  Lehr,  Dareste,  Graaserie,  Lev^,  Turrel,  rradhomme. 
Lepellftier,  and  other  eminent  jurists. 

There  are  others,  who,  perceiving  that  there  are  common  features 
in  the  laws  of  each  race,  take  a  wider  basis  for  thetr  investigation 
and  make  the  laws  of  particular  races  the  units  of  comparison,  abd 
compare  the  one  with  the  other. 

There  are  others,  again,  who  take  a  stiil  wider  Iia^is,  and  com- 
pare legal  phenomena  of  different  peoples  without  regard  to  nation- 
ality or  race. 

Of  these  throe  methods,  the  first  may  compare,  for  instance.  En^ 
lish  law  with  French,  the  second  Germanic  laws  with  Slavonic  lawB, 
while  the  third  takes  up,  pediaps,  the  marriage  laws  and  customs 
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of  European  natlona,  American  Indiana,  African  negroes,  Auatniliana, 
and  Chinese. 

All  these  three  methods  of  comparison,  which  I  have  mentioned 
above,  ore  useful  and  legitimate  methods  of  inveatigating  the  prin- 
ciples of  law;  and  none  of  them  can  be  rejected  to  the  exclusive 
adoption  of  the  other.  But  I  think  another  mpthod  can  be  added  to 
the  list,  which,  though  not  hitherto  employed,  may  be  verj-  a4lvan- 
tagcously  adopted  in  the  investigations  of  general  principles  of  law. 
I  mean  a  method  which  takes  for  the  unit  of  coniparison  a  certain 
group  of  laws  having  a  cummnn  lineage  or  descerU.  If  we  examine  the 
laws  of  different  countries  whic;h  have  made  a  certain  progress  in 
civilization,  we  shall  find  that  the  law  of  each  country  consists  of 
tt£o  elcmmts;  namely,  the  indfujenoun  eUrment  and  the  Joreign  plemeTit; 
and  except  in  uncivilized  or  barbannw  cottimunities  which  have  no 
inteilectnai  intercourse  with  other  countries,  instanros  are  very  rare 
in  which  the  law  of  any  country  ia  found  consisting  exchiaively  of 
indigenous  elements.  With  the  progress  of  means  of  communication 
and  the  eonw^qnent  increase  of  intercourse  among  differcTil  peoples, 
the  exchange,  not  only  of  material  but  also  of  intellectual  products, 
becomes  great^'r;  and  in  regard  to  law,  it  may  be  laid  down  as  a 
general  rule  that  the  higher  the  cnraniunity  stands  in  (he  iwale  nf 
ci\ilij:ation,  the  greater  is  the  proportion  of  the  foreign  t-o  the  in- 
digenous eiemcnt.  This  comes  from  what  ia  called  the  reception  or 
adoption  of  foreign  laws. 

Now,  when  the  rules  or  principles  of  law  nf  one  country  are  adopted 
in  another,  there  arises  a  sort  of  kinship  between  the  laws  of  those 
two  countries.  One  is  descended  from  the  other,  and  the  reiaHnnship, 
as  it  were,  of  aneeMor  and  descendant  is  created  between  them.  The  old 
law  which  served  aa  a  model  or  source  of  the  new  law  may  be  called 
the  "Parental  Law  "or  "  Muther-law"  in  relation  to  the  new,  which 
stands  in  a  {ilial  rt>Iation  to  tiie  parent-al  law. 

The  law  of  one  t'ountrj'  may  be  adopted  in  other  countries  directly, 
aa  Roman  law  was  received  in  Germany,  or  indirecUy,  that  is,  it  may 
be  first  adopted  in  one  country,  and  then  through  that  country  it 
may  be  received  in  the  third,  as  Kuropean  law.  wliieh  has  first  been 
received  in  Japan,  and  in  now  being  introduced  through  her  in  to  China 
and  Corea.  Or  again,  the  law  of  a  mother  country  may  be  extended 
to  her  colonies  or  dependencies,  as  in  the  cjwe  with  Knglish  law  in 
British  eoloniea. 

In  this  way,  the  laws  of  all  civilised  countries  may  lie  divided 
into  several  groups,  each  comprising  laws  of  many  countries,  but 
haWng  commi^n  featui-ea  and  characteristics  owing  to  their  eom- 
mon  origin.  Thetie  different  groups  may  be  compan'rl  one  with 
another,  in  onlcr  to  find  out  uniformiiiea  and  divergencies  among 
them,  and  thne  establish  general  principlea  of  law.    This  method  of 
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comparative  study  of  law,  which  may  bt-.  called  the  gdnMlogiefrt 
method,  to  distinguish  it  from  the  other  three,  has  the  advantage, 
amonjt  many  others,  of  combining  the  historical  with  the  compar- 
ative method. 


IV.  Great  Famiius  of  Imw 

If,  in  order  to  take  the  genealogical  method  of  comparison, 
wc  ciaasify  the  laws  exiKting  at  present  in  different  parts  of  the 
world,  wc  shall  find  that  there  are  at  least  seven  Great  Families 
of  X<aws;  namely,  (1)  the  Family  of  Chinese  Law,  (2)  Ihe  Family  of 
Hindu  Law.  (3)  the  Family  of  Mohammedan  Law,  (4)  the  Family 
of  Roman  Law.  (5)  the  Family  of  Germanic  Law,  (6)  the  Family 
of  Slavonic  Law,  and  (7)  the  Family  of  English  Law.  I  have  called 
these  groups  the  "  Great  Familiefi  of  Laws,"  because  this  classiflcatioD 
ia  not  meant  to  be  exhaustive  or  exclusive.  There  are  many  smaller 
branches  of  law,  not  belonpng  to  any  of  the  above  mentioned 
families,  which  are,  none  the  less,  very  important  for  the  genealog- 
ical method  of  comparative  study,  but  for  the  purpose  of  the  present 
lecture  they  need  not  be  mentioned  here. 

V.  The  PmUion  oj  the  Japanese  CivU  Code  among  Legal  Systems 

of  She  World 

I  have  been  at  some  length  in  explaining  this  method  of  com- 
parative jurisprudence,  in  order  tri  show  the  position  of  the  new 
Japanese  Civil  Code  in  the  general  legal  history  of  ihe  world.  Since 
the  first  introduction  of  Chinese  civilisation  into  our  country,  and 
the  consequent  Reform  of  the  Taika  Era  (646  a.  n.),  the  work  of 
which  was  completed  by  the  publication  of  the  famous  TaihO  Code 
in  701  A.  D.,  Japanese  law  has  belonged  to  the  family  of  Chinese  iaw 
for  more  than  one  thousand  six  hundred  years;  and  notwithstanding 
many  great  changes  in  (he  lav-s  and  institutions  of  the  country 
which  have  taken  place  since  that  time,  the  ba«s  of  Japaneee  laws 
and  institutions  has  always  been  Chinese  moral  philosophy,  togetlier 
ivith  the  custom  of  ancestor-worship  and  the  feudal  system. 

The  Criminal  Code  (Shin-ritsu-koryo) .  which  was  published  in 
1S70,  three  years  after  the  Re8torati(.'n  of  1868,  waa  modeled  upon 
the  Chinese  Codes  of  Tang,  Min.  and  Shin  Dynasty,  with  certain 
modifications  suggested  by  old  Japanese  laws.  Only  three  >-ean 
later,  that  code  was  revised,  and  a  new  code  was  published  under  thei 
title  of  Ihe  Revised  Criminal  Code  (Kaitei-Ritsurei).  In  the  framing! 
of  that  new  code,  some  European  codes,  especially  the  French, 
were  consulted  and  adopted  to  a  certain  extent.  Now  these  two 
codes  mark  the  transition  period  in  the  history  of  Japanese  law. 
The  former  u-as  the  last  in  the  Chinese,  and  tiie  latter  the  first  in 
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the  European,  tyatem  of  Ugulatum.  The  Japanese  law  was  at  that 
time  rapidly  passing  from  the  family  of  Chinese  law  to  the  family  of 
European  laws. 

From  the  beginning  of  the  presejit  reign,  the  Imperial  Government 
was  vcr>-  active  in  making  laws  to  meet  the  exigencies  of  Ihe  new 
state  of  things.  But  finding  that  such  fragmentarj*  legislation  could 
not  keep  pace  with  the  rapid  progress  of  the  nation  and  meet  the 
requirements  of  the  changing  circumstances,  the  DaijOkwan,  or  the 
Great  Council  of  State,  which  was  then  the  supreme  legislature, 
iasued  a  law  (no.  103  in  the  eighth  year  of  Meiji,  1875)  which  pro- 
vided in  art.  3,  that  judges  should  decide  ci\'il  cases  according  to  the 
express  provisions  of  written  law,  and  in  cases  where  there  was  no 
such  written  law,  according  to  custom.  In  the  absence  of  both  written 
and  customary  laws,  they  were  to  decide  according  to  the  principles  of 
reason  and  justirr.  This  law  flung  wide  open  the  door  for  the  ingress 
of  foreign  law.  and  marks  an  epoch  in  Japanese  legal  historj*.  Now 
hy  this  time,  translations  of  the  French  codes  and  other  law-books 
had  appeared,  and  there  were  some  judges  on  the  Bench,  though 
comparatively  few  at  that  time,  who  had  studied  English  or  l''rench 
law.  The  rapidly  changing  circumstances  of  Japanese  society  brought 
many  cases  before  the  court  for  which  there  were  no  express  rules, 
nritten  or  customary,  and  the  judges  naturally  sought  to  find  out 
"the  principles  of  reason  and  justice"  in  Western  jurisprudence. 
The  older  members  of  the  Bench,  who  had  not  been  systematically 
taught  in  Western  jurisprudence,  consulted  the  translalion.-*  of  the 
French  and  other  European  codes  and  text-books,  while  the  younger 
judges  who  had  received  systematic  legal  education  in  the  univers- 
ities, either  at  home  or  abroad,  and  whose  number  tiKrcaaed  from 
year  to  year.  con8iilte<l  Western  codes,  statute-books,  law-reports, 
and  juridical  treatises,  and  freely  applied  the  principles  of  Occidental 
jurisprudence,  which  in  their  opinion  were  conformable  to  reason 
and  justice.  Blackstone,  Kent,  Pollock,  Anson.  Langdelt.Windscheid, 
Demburg,  Mourlon.  Baudry-Lacantitierie,  and  other  text-books  and 
the  numerous  commentaries  on  European  codes,  statute-books,  and 
law  reports  were  looked  upon  as  repositories  of  just  and  reasonable 
principles  and  supplied  necessary  data  for  their  judgments.  In  thia 
manner  Occidental  jurisprudence  entered  our  country,  not  only 
indirectly,  through  the  University  and  other  law  colleges,  but  also 
directly  through  the  Bench  and  the  Bar. 

The  above  law,  bold  as  it  was,  was  meant  to  be  only  a  temporary' 
measure  to  supply  the  immediate  wants  of  the  changing  society, 
until  a  complete  and  systematic  code  should  have  been  compiled. 
In  the  mean  time,  the  work  of  codification  had  been  steadily  pro- 
ceeding, and  resulted  in  the  promulgation  of  the  Criminal  Code  and 
theCode  of  Criminal  Procedure  in  1880,  the  Revised  Code  of  Criminal 
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Procedure  and  the  Code  of  CiWl  Procedure  in  1890,  the  new  tSvil 
Code  in  1S90  and  1898.  and  the  Commereial  Code  in  1899. 

What  I  have  said  above  aill  suffice  to  show  that  the  new  Japanese 
Civil  Code  stands  in  a  Glial  relation  to  the  European  systems,  and 
nnth  the  introdu<iion  of  Western  civilization,  the  Japanese  civii  law 
paiistd  from  the  Ckine»e  family  to  the-  Roman  family  of  law. 

VI.    The  Publication  of  the  Code 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  changes  which  the  introduction  of 
Western  jurisprudence  produced  in  Japan  was  the  change  in  (he 
conception  of  law.  Previous  to  the  Rostoralion  of  18CS,  there  was  no 
x<Ua  that  publication  was  esstntiat  to  law.  On  the  contrary ,  during  the 
time  of  the  Tokugawa  Shogunale,  most  laws,  especially  the  criminal 
code,  were  kept  in  strict  secrecy.  They  were  all  in  manuscript  and  were 
neither  allowed  to  bo  printed  nor  published;  and  none  but  I  he  judges 
and  officials  who  were  charged  with  the  duty  of  carrying  the  rules 
into  effect  were  allowed  the  perusal  of  the  codes  and  the  records  of 
judicial  precedents.  The  famous  Criminal  Code  of  the  Tokugawa 
Shogunate,  commonly  known  as  the  "Hyakka-j6,"or  "The  Hundred 
Articles,"  bears  the  following  injunction  at  the  end:  "The  above 
rules  have  been  settled  with  His  Highness's  gracious  sanction,  and 
nobody  except  the  magistrates  shall  be  allowed  to  peruse  them." 
The  subsequent  compilation,  called  "  Kwaj6-rui-ten,"  conlaiua  the 
same  injunction  nnth  the  following  addition:  "Moreover.  It  is  for- 
ever forbidden  to  make  extracts  from  this  code,  even  of  one  article 
thereof." 

In  1S4!  thirteen  authentic  manuscript  copies  of  the  Code  were 
made,  and  all  the  other  copies  and  extracts  which  the  clerks  bad 
made  for  their  own  use  were  ordered  to  be  produced  and  burnt.  A 
certain  Orio  Gonnojo  and  his  son  were  severely  punished  for  publish- 
ing a  book  which  contained  the  "  Hundred  Articles  "  of  the  Code.  An 
owner  of  a  certain  circulating  library  who  had  a  manuscript  book 
showing  the  days  on  which  the  magistrates  transacted  business,  or 
the  dies  fasti  and  nefatti  of  the  judicial  court,  was  punished  with 
banishment  from  his  place  of  abode.  These  and  many  other  like 
cases  which  o'curred  during  the  Tokugawa  Shogunate  show  in  what 
strict  secrecy  some  parts  of  the  laws  were  kept  in  those  times. 

The  Taihd  Code  of  702,  jCyei-Shikimoku  of  1232,  and  other  old 
laws  before  the  time  of  the  Tokugawa  Shogunate.  were  printed  and 
distributed  among  officials  of  the  Imperial  or  the  Shogunate  Govern- 
ment, the  governors  of  proxinces,  chiefs  of  clans,  etc..  but  they  were 
not  published  in  the  sense  in  which  laws  are  published  in  the  present 
day.  The  Joyei  Shlkimoku,  which  was  the  fundamental  code  during 
the  time  of  the  noj6  Regency,  concludes  with  an  oath  by  the  coun- 
cilors, to  the  effect  that  they  would  rentier  justice  with  impartiality 
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and  accor3Iiig  to  reason,  and  in  case  of  disobedience 
principles  set  forth  in  the  Code,  they  would  incur  the  wrath  aud  the 
punishment  of  the  gods.    These  laws  were  all  commands  addressed  to 
the  o/Jidals.  not  to  the  people.     They  were  rules  for  tfie  conduct  of  offi- 
cials, not  rides  oj  conduct  jar  the  citizen.    It  was  upon  officials  only 
that  law  imposed  the  obligation  to  observe   the  rules  of  law  in 
their  relation  to  the  people,  whether  they  acted  in  administrative 
or  in  judicial  capacity.  The  people  were  merely  passive  objects  of 
the  law,  and  it  was  their  part  implicitly  to  obey  the  commatidB  of 
olticials.    Austin  and  others,  who  define  law  as  a  command  of  the 
lawgiver,  mean   thereby  a  command  addrestted  to,  and   imposing 
obligations  upon,  the  citizen.     But  in  Japan,  this  conception  was 
ontt/  reached  after  the  introduction  oj  Occidimlal  jurispnulcna  into 
the  countiy.    Two  legislative  acts  in  the  beginning  of  the  present 
reign  very  clearly  ahow  this  transition  in  tlie  nature  of  law.  The 
publication  of  the  new  Criniinal  Code,  ''Shinritsu   KoryO,"  in  the 
third  year  of  Meiji,  inarlcs  tKe  firetstop  in  the  revulutiuii  of  the  legal 
idea.   The  policy  of  the  Tokugawa  Government  was  based  upon  the 
famous  Chinese  maxim,  "  Lft.  people  abide  by,  but  not  be  apprised  of, 
the  law  "  i^lJ^^tSl,'  'P  RT'fiB^^)'  **"'*  ^v*^""^  8o  far  as  to  keep  the 
law  in  strict  secrecy.   Although  the  first  Criminal  Oide  wa«  modeled 
upon  Chinese  codes,  the  new   Imperial  Government  took  another 
and  wiser  Chinese  maxim,  "To  kill  without  previous  instruction  is 
cruelty"   (^tkMWH^)-  ^"d  caused  the  new  code  to  be  printed 
and  published.    I  have  said  that  the  first  Criminal  Code  was  based 
upon  the  Chinese  system,  and  in  tbe  amended   Code  the  French 
Criminal  Code  was  consulted.    The  comparison  of  the  Imperial  Pro- 
clamations which  form  the  preambles  to  these  two  codes  is  very 
intereating,  as  showing  a  great  change  in  the  conception  of  law  that 
took  place  during  the  three  years  which  intervened  between  the  first 
and  the  second  code.   In  the  Imperial  Proclamation  which  ia  prefixed 
to  the  first  code^  his  Majesty  enjoins  his  officials  to  observe  the  rules 
of  the  Code:    while  in  the   Imperial  Proclamation  attached  to  the 
second  code,  it  is  his  subjects  as  well  aa  his  officials  that  are  so  com- 
manded.   In  the  same  year  with  the  publication  of  the  second  code, 
that  is.  1S73,  a  law  was  enacted  (ordinance  68  of  sixth  year  of  Melji) 
in  which  it  was  <leclarcd  that  "henceforth  every  law  shall,  on  its 
promulgation,  be  poBted  up  in  convenient  places  during  thirty  days 
for  the  information  oj  the  peojile."   Since  that  time  several  laws  have 
been  parted,  in  which  the  same  principle  is  carried  farther,  and  now 
the  publication  which  is  roatlo  in  the  Official  Gazette  has  become  an 
easential  step  in  giving  them  binding  force. 

We  have  now  reached  the  third  stage  in  the  evolution  of  the  idea 
of  law.  At  present,  according  to  ari;.  37  of  the  constitution,  every 
law  requires  the  consent  of  both  Houscsa  of  the  Imperial  Diet.    Of 
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the  five  codes  which  have  been  promulgated,  the  new  C5\il  Code  was 
the  firet  which  became  law  under  the  new  conatitutional  government, 
and  therefore,  with  the  consent  of  the  Diet. 

From  what  I  have  said  above,  it  will  be  seen  that  there  are  three 
stages  observable  in  the  development  of  the  idea  of  law.  At  firat, 
publication  was  not  essential  to  the  binding  force  of  the  law.  Laws 
were  commands  addressed  to  the  magistrates,  not  to  the  people.  The 
people  were  merely  the  passive  object  of  the  operation  of  taics.  Next 
comes  an  epoch  when  the  Uws  become  commands  addressed  to  th« 
people,  and  publication  forms  an  essential  element  of  the  law.  People 
become  the  direct  object  of  the  law,  and  a  party,  as  it  were,  to  its 
operation.  In  the  third  and  final  stage,  the  people  not  only  become 
a  parly  to  the  operation  of  the  law^  but  a  party  to  ttic  making  of  it  through 
their  representatives. 

VII.    The  Appearance  of  the  Code 

The  Civil  Code  drafted  by  Professor  Boissonade,  which  became 
law  but  never  went  into  operation,  was  divided  into  the  following 
five  books;  namely,  book  i,  "Persons";  book  ii,  "Property  in 
General";  book  in,  "Means  of  Acquiring  Property";  book  iv, 
"Security  of  Rights  in  personam";  and  book  v,  "Evidence."  The 
objections  which  were  raised  against  this  arrangement  were  many, 
some  from  ecienlific,  otheis  fiom  practical,  points  of  view;  but  it  ts 
needless  to  mention  them  here.  Some  will  appear  when  I  come  to 
compare  it  with  the  arrangement  of  the  new  code.  The  framers  of 
the  latter  did  not  follow  the  arrangement  of  the  first  code,  nor  did 
they  adopt  the  clas»,fications  of  the  French  or  other  codes  based  upon 
the  Institute's  of  Justinian. 

The  new  Civil  Code  is  divided  into  the  following  five  books,  accord- 
ing to  the  plan  which  German  jurists  call  "  Pandekten-System "; 
namely,  book  i,  "General  Provisions";  book  ij,  "Rights  in  rem"; 
book  ui,  "Rights  in  personam";  book  iv,  "Family";  and  book  v, 
"Succession."  Oneof  the  reasons  for  rejecting  the  so-called  "Insti- 
tutionen-System/'  and  adopting  the  "  Pandekt«n-Syatem  "  was  that 
the  latter  system  of  arrangement  was  peculiarly  suited  to  the  present 
state  of  law  in  Japan. 

The  first  code,  following  the  French  Code,  had  no  distinct  portion 
assigned  to  general  rules  applicable  to  all  other  parts.  This  8>-stem 
rendered  frequent  repetition  of  the  same  rules  necessary  in  different 
parts  of  the  code,  thereby  making  the  whole  work  a  voluminous  code, 
containing  1762  articles;  while  the  new  code,  following  the  Saxon 
Civil  Code  and  the  then  draft  of  the  German  Civil  Code,  placed  at  the 
beginning  all  the  general  rules  retatbg  to  persons  as  subjects  of  rights, 
to  things  as  objects  of  rights,  and  to  facts  and  events  by  which  rights 
are  acquired,  lost,  or  transferred.  Tliis  method  of  arrangement  avoided 
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ry  repetitions  and  made  the  body  of  the  law  succinct,  the 
Bew«ode  containing  only  1146  articles. 

The  new  code,  besides  having  a  book  devoted  to  general  provisions 
conuuou  to  all  legal  reltttions,  has  distinct  places  spt  apart  for  the  laivs 
of  family  and  succBssiou.  In  the  Code  drafted  by  Professor  Bois- 
sonade  thelawof  family  was  included  in  book  i,  relating  to  "Persons," 
and  the  law  of  succession  formed  a  part  of  book  m,  relating  to  the 
"  Mcaim  of  Aciiuiring  Property."  Now  this  arrangement  formed  one 
of  the  strong  reasons  for  postponing  the  operation  of  the  first  code 
and  r^confitructing  it  on  an  entirely  new  basis. 

Before  the  Resluration  it  was  the  family,  and  not  the  individual, 
I'lbat  formed  the  unit  of  society,  llie  family  was  then  a  corporation; 
and  as  a  general  rule,  only  the  house-head  couki  hold  public  office  or 
private  property,  or  transact  business,  all  other  members  of  the  family 
being  dependent  upon  him.  But  since  the  Restoration,  this  state  of 
things  has  changedi  and  tlie  diininte^ration  of  the  family  is  rapidly 
going  on.  The  family  has  now  ceased  to  be  a  corporation  in  the  eyes 
of  law,  and  the  de|)endent  members  of  the  family  or  the  house- 
members  can  hold  office  or  property  or  transact  business  cijiuilly  with 
its  head.  Japanese  Bociety  is  now  passing  /n>m  tha  stage  oj  famity-unit 
to  the  Btatjeof  individual-unit.  But  still  the  family  occupies  an  import- 
ant place  in  the  social  life  of  (he  people,  and  there  are  many  rules 
which  are  peculiar  to  their  family  relations,  and  which  ought,  on  that 
account,  to  be  grouped  together  and  ao]>aratfid  from  the  rules  relating 
to  persons  regarded  simply  as  individuals.  The  "  Pandektcn-System" 
is  peculiarly  suited  to  this  transient  slate  of  society,  for  it  provides 
for  the  rules  relating  to  persons  in  their  capacity  as  individuals  or 
members  of  a  society  in  the  general  part,  and  sets  apart  a  distinct 
place  for  those  rulesj  which  relate  to  persons  in  their  capacity  as  mem- 
bers of  a  family.  In  civilized  societies,  the  rule^  which  regard  men  as 
individuals  belong  to  general  law,  while  those  which  regard  men  in 
their  family  relations  belong  to  particular  law.  But  in  less  civilized 
communities  the  case  is  just  the  reveree;  the  family  taw  may  be  said 
to  form  (lie  general  law,  the  law  relating  to  peRona  in  their  individual 
capacity  falling  under  the  categorj'  of  particular  law.  Japan  is  now  in 
a  transition  stage;  so  that  the  placing  of  the  rules  relating  to  indi- 
viduals in  the  general  part  and  the  rules  relating  to  family  relations 
in  the  particular  part  of  the  Code  is  not  only  logically  correct,  but  is 
especially  suited  to  the  present  state  of  the  law  of  Japan. 

As  to  the  place  of  the  succession  law  in  the  Code,  strong  objection 
waa  raised  against  the  arrangement  of  Professor  Boissonadc  which 
put  it  in  book  lu,  under  the  head  of  "Means  of  Acquiring  Property," 
In  Japan,  as  I  shall  show  presently,  succession  cannot,  at  least  as 
regards  the  most  usual  kind  of  it.  be  r^arded  as  a  mode  of  acquiring 
property. 
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Comparative  study  of  succession  laws  of  different  peoples  in  di^eN 
eiit  decrees  of  civilization  shows  that  tlier«  are  tfire^  stages  in  tht 
evoliition  of  this  branch  of  law.  In  the  first  and  earliest  stage,  succes- 
sion is  rcgartled  as  the  mode  of  perpetuating  the  -irorgAjp  of  ancestors; 
next  comes  the  time  when  it  is  regardtxl  as  a  uiodeof  succeeding  to  ilie 
ntalufi  of  deceased  peisons;  and  it  is  only  in  the  last  stage  that  suc- 
cession becomes  a  mode  of  acquiring  propf-rty. 

Now  ill  Japan,  uiuil  recently,  as  the  fatmly  was  a  corporation  the 
only  person  who  could  hold  property  was  the  head  of  a  house.  Ck>n- 
sequeiitly  the  only  kind  of  succession  which  was  then  recognized  by 
law  was  "kat-oku  wOzoku/'or  the  succession  toUir.  headship  of  a  hottte, 
which  was  the  succession  to  status,  and  the  house-property  descended 
to  the  heir  as  an  appendage  to  the  status  of  the  Uauite-headship.  It  is 
only  since  Louse-uicmbfra  were  allowed  to  have  independent  pro- 
perty that  succession  which  can  properly  be  said  to  be  succession  to 
property  began  to  be  recognized.  So  there  are  at  present  two  kinds 
of  succession,  statussiiccession  and  proptrty-suc/xssion,  existing  ^^e 
by  side.  The  status-succession  caimot  be  put  under  the  category  of 
the  law  of  property,  uur  can  the  property-succeswon  be  put  under  the 
law  of  pensouis.  The  arrangement  of  the  "  l*andeklen-SysLem,"  which 
devotes  a  particular  book  to  succ:es6iou  law  at  the  end  of  the  Code,  is 
pecuLiarLy  suited  to  ihiis  i;tat«  of  law,  and  recommended  itself  to  tlie 
framers  of  the  new  code  In  preference  to  the  classi&calion  adopted  by 
Professor  Boiissonade. 


Vm.   The  Introduction  of  the  Notion  of  Right 

It  will  be  seen,  from  what  I  have  stated  above,  that  the  classifica- 
tion of  rules  in  the  new  Clvi]  Code  is  made  upon  the  basis  of  jyrimary 
distinctions  rtgarding  rights.  But  the  notion  of  right  did  not  originally 
exist  in  Japan,  before  the  introduction  of  Western  jurisprudence. 
Many  writere  assume  that  right  is  coeval  with  law,  and  law  and  right 
are  only  two  terms  expressing  the  same  notion  from  different  points 
of  view.  Some  even  go  so  far  as  to  af&rm  that  right  is  anterior  to  law, 
and  the  latter  exists  only  for  the  assurance  or  protection  of  the  former. 
In  Japan,  however,  the  idea  of  right  did  not  exist  so  long  as  her  laws 
belonged  to  the  Chinese  family.  There  was  indeed  the  notion  of  duty 
or  obligation,  but  neither  the  notion  of  right  nor  the  word  for  it  e:dBt«d 
either  in  Japanese  or  Chinese.  The  nearest  approach  to  it  In  Japanese 
was  perhaps  "bun,"  which  means  ''share"  or  "portion."  This  word 
was  frequently  used  to  express  the  share  or  part  which  a  person  had 
in  society  and  which  he  expected  that  society  would  recognize  as  liis 
due.  But  this  word  was  not  quite  definite  in  its  meaning,  and  n-as 
more  often  used  in  a  contrary  sensCp.  expressing  a  person's  duty,  or 
eometimes  tlie  part  or  limit  which  he  ought  not  to  exceed.  Bo,  when 
the  notion  of  right  was  first  introduced  into  Japan,  there  was  no  fit 
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wnrfl  to  translate  it,  and  a  now 
novel  idea.  The  late  Dr.  Tsitda,  who  had  been  sent  to  Holland  by  the 
Shogunate  Government  to  study  law  in  the  Univereity  of  Leyden,  on 
his  return  to  Japan  publii^ed  a  book  entitled  A  TreaiMc  on  Weatem 
PuhHe  Law,  in  1868,  the  year  of  the  Rcatoratiou.  In  this  book  he 
lined  the  new  word  ''kcn-n"  for  right,  which  he  coined  by  combining 
the  words  "A:«i,*'or  "jmutt,"  and  *'ri,"  or  "inicreet,"  TTjIb  word  has 
since  been  received  to  exprcaa  the  notion  of  right.  Sir  John  Lubbock 
in  his  book  On  the  Origin  of  Civilization  (ch.  viii)  says  that  lower 
races  arc  "dciJcicni  in  the  idea  of  right,  though  familiar  with  that 
of  law."  Sir  Henry  Maine  snj*s  that  "jus"  among  Koman  lawyers 
generally  meant  not  "  a  right"  but  "law";  and  that  Romans  "con- 
?!tnicted  their  memorable  s^'stem  without  the  help  of  the  conception 
of  legal  right."  I  think  it  may  be  laid  down  as  a  general  rule  of  the 
evolution  of  law  that  laws  from  being  the  i^es  of  duty  become  the  rules 
of  right.  Early  latcs  impose  diUif  but  Ho  nnt  rimfer  right.  But  in  the 
couree  of  time,  men  begin  to  realize  that  the  benefit  which  results  to 
any  one  on  account  of  duty  imposed  upon  another  ia  of  greater 
importance  than  the  duty  itself;  so  that  right,  which  was  at  first  only 
the  secondary  notion  and  nothing  more  than  the  reflection  of  duty, 
began  to  be  regarded  as  the  primanj  object  of  law.  This  change  tn  the 
conception  of  law  has  taken  platvin  Japan  within  the  last  forty  years, 
and  has  resulted  in  the  clnssificaUon  of  the  rules  of  the  Civil  Code  on 
the  basis  of  right.  ... 

IX.  The  Legal  PoeiHon  of  Woman 

With  reference  to  book  i  of  the  Code,  which  relates  to  "General 
Provisions."  I  shiJI  only  touch  upon  the  subjecta  of  the  legal  position 
of  leoman  and  that  of  fareignen;  for  these  are  the  two  points  where 
the  Code  has  made  greatest  changes  in  that  part  of  the  law,  1  shall 
first  speak  nf  woman. 

Three  periods  may  he  distinguished  in  the  history  of  Japan  as  to 
the  legal  po-i^ition  of  woman;  the  finC  corresponding  to  the  period 
during  which  our  national  law  con.si.'st-od  solely  of  indigenous  elements ; 
the  neeond  when  Japanese  law  belonged  to  the  Chinese  family  of 
law;  and  the  third  dating  from  the  time  when  our  law  passed  from 
the  Chinese  to  the  European  family  of  law. 

The  first  period  extends  from  the  beginning  of  our  history  to  the 
introduction  of  Chinese  civilization.  During  this  period,  women  seem 
to  have  occupied  a  higher  place  than  in  later  times,  filling  positions 
of  importance  and  honor  in  state,  religion,  and  household.  Ferbape 
the  higher  position  which  women  occupied  during  the  early  period 
of  our  history  was  due  partly  to  the  primitive  simplicity  and  the 
absence  of  artificial  doctrines,  which  later  on  assigned  a  subordinate 
position  to  women.  The  first  Imperial  Ancestor  and  the  central  figure 
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in  national  worship  is  a  Roddess.  "Amaterasu  O-mi-Kami,"  or  the 
"  Great  Goddess  of  the  C^elestial  Light."  There  waa  no  law  to  prevent 
female  members  of  the  Imperial  family  from  ascending  the  throne^ 
and  there  have  been  many  Empresses  who  ruled  the  Empire.  The 
Empress  Jingo  invaded  and  conquered  Corea  at  the  head  of  a  large 
army. 

With  the  conquest  and  subjugation  of  Corea  by  this  "  Empress 
of  God-like  Exploit"'  begins  the  second  period  in  the  histor>*  of  the 
legal  position  of  woman  in  Japan;  for  from  this  time  Chinese  civiUi- 
ation  b^an  to  enter  Japan,  first  through  Corea,  and  aftorward  from 
China  directly.  It  was  chiefly  the  doctrines  of  Chinese  moral  philo- 
sophy that  changed  the  primitive  state  of  comparative  freedom  and 
independence  of  woman,  and  placed  her  in  an  abnormally  inferior 
position.  The  Chinese  docirine  of  the  perpetual  obedience  0}  woman 
to  the  other  sex  is  expressed  in  the  precept  of  "  the  three  obediences  " 
(Ht^)  —  "obedience,  while  yet  unmarried,  to  a  father;  obedience, 
when  married,  to  a  husband;  obedience,  when  widowed,  to  a  son." 

It  is  curious  to  note,  by  the  way,  that  an  exact  counterpart  o£  this 
doctrine  of  three  obediences  is  to  be  fowid  in  Hindu  law.  In  one 
place  Manu  says,  "Day  and  night  women  must  be  kept  in  depend- 
ence by  the  males  of  their  family"  (Manu  ix,  2,  Uuehler's  traosl.); 
and  in  another  place.  "  In  childhood,  a  female  must  be  subject  to  her 
father;  in  yimth,  to  her  husband;  when  her  Lord  is  dead,  to  her 
Bona  "  (v,  148). 

Buddhism  and  feudalism  contributed  to  the  keeping  of  woman 
in  a  statu  of  dependence.  Huddhism  regards  woman  as  an  unclean 
creature,  a  temptation  or  snare  to  virtue,  an<l  an  obstacle  to  peace 
and  lioLinese.  Feudalism,  which  disdained  anytiiing  eflcminate.  also 
regartled  woman  in  the  light  of  a  temptation  iu  courage  and  faithful 
performance  of  duty,  and,  although  she  was  treated  with  kindness 
and  consideration  far  above  that  received  in  other  Asiaiic  countries, 
she  did  not  command  that  romantic  homage  which  the  gallant  knights 
of  Medieval  Kurope  paid  to  the  other  sex.  Professor  Chamberlain, 
one  of  the  lH«t  authorities  on  Japan,  writes:  "Japanese  feudaliam 
—  deepilc  its  general  similarity  to  the  feudalism  of  the  West  —  knev 
nothing  of  gallantry.  A  Ja])am-se  knight  performed  his  valiant  deeds 
for  no  such  fanciful  rewarti  as  a  lady's  smile.  He  performed  them 
out  of  loyalty  to  his  lord,  or  filial  piety  towards  (he  memory  of  his 
papa." 

Thus  these  three  factors,  Chinese  philosophy,  liuddhism,  and 
feudalism,  combined  to  place  the  Japanese  woman  in  a  3t«tc  of 
dependence  during  the  second  period.  She  could  not  become  the  head 
of  a  house;  she  could  not  hold  property  nor  contract  in  her  own  name; 
she  could  not  become  a  guardian  of  her  own  child;  she  could  not 
adopt  a  child  in  her  own  name;  in  short,  she  had  no  independent 
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status  and  was  oxcluded  from  the  enjoyment  or  exercise  of  almost  all 
rights. 

But  in  the  third  period,  during  which  Kiiropcaii  oivilization  ha« 
been  introducfvi,  female  education  has  spread  throughout  the  coun- 
try, Wtatcm  jurisprudence  has  superseded  Chinese,  and  Japanese  law 
has  become  a  member  of  the  European  family  of  laws,  a  great 
revolution  has  come  over  the  social  and  legal  position  of  woman. 
Tliis  reform  w&a  consummated  by  the  publication  of  the  new  Civil 
Code.  This  code  "created  the  new  legal  wouian,"  as  an  able  writer 
on  Japan  has  expressed  it.  (Clement's  Modem  Japan,  oh.  xiii.)  it 
proceeds  upon  the  principle  of  equality  of  the  sexes,  and  makes  uo 
distinction  between  man  itnd  wyniari  in  their  enjoyment  ami  exercise 
of  private  riglits,  so  long  as  the  woman  remains  single.  She  may  now 
become  the  head  of  a  house,  in  which  ease  all  house-members,  whether 
male  or  female,  —  even  her  husband  when  she  is  married,  —  come 
under  her  power  and  are  legally  dependent  upon  her.  She  may  exer- 

Icise  parental  authority  over  her  own  child,  if  her  husband  be  dead. 
She  may  adopt  chiklreu  either  abuc,  when  she  iis  single  or  a  widow, 
or  in  conjunction  with  her  husband,  when  married.  She  may  make 
any  contract  or  acquire  or  dispose  of  property  in  her  own  name.  In 
short,  she  may  be  a  party  to  any  legal  transaction,  as  long  as  she 
remains  feme  soU.  When  she  is  married,  her  state  of  coverture  obliges 
her  to  obtain  the  permission  of  her  husband  in  doing  certain  act^, 
which  may  involve  grave  consequences  upon  their  conjugal  life;  such 
j|0  contracting  debt,  acquisition  or  loss  of  immovables  or  valuable 
movables,  instituting  legal  proceedings,  accepting  or  renouncing 
succession,  entering  into  contract  of  personal  semce,  etc.  Even  in 
H  regard  to  these  af  ta,  she  cannot  be  considered  as  laboring  under  legal 
^  incapacity,  for  when  she  does  these  acts  without  her  husband's  per- 
mission, they  are  not  void,  but  only  voidable,  that  is,  liable  to  be 
annulled  by  her  husbaud.  (Gvi\  Code,  art.  U.)  With  her  huebawl's 
penitission  she  may  also  engage  ia  business,  in  which  case  she  is 
considered  In  regard  thereto  as  an  independent  person.  (Civil  Code, 
art.  15.)  That  the  Civil  Code  places  huaband  and  wife  on  an  equal 
footing,  except  when  consideration  for  their  common  domestic  life 
requires  some  modifications,  may  be  seen  from  the  proviwon  of 
art.  17,  which  allows  a  wife  to  do  the  acts  above  mentioned  without 

I  the  permission  of  her  husband  "when  the  interests  of  the  husband 
and  wife  conflict."  and  also  from  the  provision  of  art.  793,  in  which 
it  is  stipulated  that  "a  husband  and  wife  are  mutually  bound  to 
support  aud  maintain  each  other.'' 
The  groat  revolution  in  the  legal  position  of  woman  which  the  new 
Civil  Code  brought  about  is  nowhere  so  clearly  seen  as  in  it*  regula- 
tions relating  t*>  the  property  of  married  women. 
The  laws  relating  to  niarried  women's  property  are  different  in 
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different  countries,  and  vary  witb  the  degree  of  civilization  attained; 
but  broadly,  thvy  niay  be  grouped  iuLc  tliu  fulluwing  four  systeme: 

(1)  System  0/  Conjugal  Vnily.  —  In  those  systems  of  law  which 
regard  man  and  wife  as  one  person,  or  iu  which  the  wife's  per- 
sonality is  merged  in  that  of  the  husband,  whatever  the  bride 
p(^ssesscs  at  tlie  time  of  marriage  becomes  the  property  of  the 
husband,  as  was  the  case  in  the  Engli&h  common  law,  or  under 
the  doctrine  of  MuJiua  in  ihe  early  Fionian  law,  or  that  of  Mund 
jn  the  early  Germanic  law. 

(2)  System  0}  Dowry.  —  Another  system  sots  aside  a  part,  at  least, 
of  the  bride's  fortune  as  a  common  conjugal  fund,  the  manage- 
uterit  uf  which  belongs  to  the  husband,  as  was  the  case  at  one 
period  under  Roman  taw,  and  under  the  Code  Civil,  and  as  is 
now  practiced  in  the  south  of  France. 

(3)  Syatein  0/  General  Community  of  Conjugal  Property. — This 
eygtcm  exists  under  the  Code  Ci\'il  side  by  side  with  the  dotal 
system,  priucipally  iu  the  northern  part  of  France. 

{4)  System  of  Separate  Property.  —  Under  this  system  marriage 
makes  no  change  whatever  in  the  property  rights  of  the  bride. 
as  is  the  case  in  England  since  the  Married  Woman's  Proi>eriy 
Act  of  1882,  and  in  many  states  of  the  United  States. 
Broadly  speaking,  the  usual  process  in  the  evolution  of  the  law  of 
conjugal  property  is  in  the  order  which  1  have  stated  above,  the 
system  of  unity  corre6]>onding  to  the  lowest,  and  the  system  of 
separate  property  to  the  highest,  scale  of  civilization.  But  in  this 
respect  the  compilers  of  the  uew  code  have  taken  a  decided  step, 
and  leaped,  at  one  bound,  from  the  tysU-m  of  compUie  merger  of  wife't 
proptrty  iit  Oial  of  the  hvsba7id  to  the  system  of  aejKirate  property.! 
According  to  the  Code  (arts.  793-8t)7),  persons  who  are  about  to' 
marr)' are  allowed  to  make  any  contract  with  regard  to  their  conjugal 
property,  which  will  be  binding  upon  them  and  can  be  set  up  against 
a  third  person,  if  registered  before  the  registration  of  the  marriage. 
If  sucli  contract  be  not  made  between  them,  their  relations  in  regard 
to  pmperty  are  governed  by  the  general  rules  of  conjugal  property, 
which,  among  others,  lays  donn  the  fundamental  rule  that  the 
property  belonging  to  a  wife  at  the  time  of  marriage  or  acquired  after 
marriage  in  her  own  name  shall  be  her  separate  property.  (Civil  Code, 
art.  807.) 

The  reform  in  the  law  of  divorce,  which  the  new  Civil  Code 
made,  also  marks  a  great  advance  as  regards  the  legal  position  of 
woman.  During  the  second  period,  while  the  Japanese  law  belonged 
to  the  Chinese  family,  the  law  of  divorce  was  based  upon  the  Chinese 
doctrine  of  "the Seven  Grounds  of  Divorce"  (^V^),  which  are  (1) 
sterility,  (2)  lewdness,  (3)  disobedience  to  father-in-law,  or  niother-in< 
law,  (4)  loquacity,  (S)  larceny,  (6)  jealousy,  and  (7)  bad  disease. 
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lliese  grounds  were  adopted  in  the  "house  law"  (koryS)  of  the 
TftihO  Code.  But  it  must  be  obsen-ed  that  these  grounds  were 
not  timiUitioe,  as  iu  tht-  case  of  modern  legislation.  They  are  only 
mentioned  as  juel  grouiuis  }or  abandoning  u  wife,  or  in  some  cases, 
auch  aa  barrenness,  adultery,  or  hereditarj-  disease,  as  a  moral  obH- 
gation  which  a  husband  owes  to  his  ancestor  to  abandon  the  wife, 
because  tlie  object  of  marriage  was  the  perpetuation  of  ancestor- 
worship,  and  barrenness  may  cause  the  failure  of  heir,  adultery  the 
confusion,  and  hereditary  disease  the  pnlhition,  of  ancestral  bluod. 
(See  my  work  on  Anccstor-Worship  and  Japanese  Laic.)  Practically, 
a  wife  could  be  divorced  at  the  plea8^l^c  of  her  husband,  under  any 
slight  or  flimsy  pretext,  the  most  Ui^ual  being  that  "  She  does  not 
conform  lt>  the  usage  of  the  family."  It  must  be  further  observed 
that  divorre  during  tliis  period  meant  only  the  abandonment  of  the 
wife  on  the  part  of  the  husband.  The  wife  had  no  legal  right  to 
demand  divoree  from  her  husband  on  any  ground.  Divorce,  there- 
fore, was  not  a  bilateral,  nor  even  a  reciprocal,  act.  It  was  a  um- 
laieral  act  oj  the  husband.  To  bring  an  action  against  the  husband 
or  to  give  information  of  a  crime  against  him  was  itself  considered 
a  grave  offense;  and  so  a  wife  could  not  demand  divorce  in  the 
court  of  law.  Divorce  was  the  priWlege  of  the  husband  only,  as  in 
the  Mosaic  and  other  primitive  laws. 

But  this  state  of  things  has  changed  since  the  Japanese  law  passed 
^m  the  Chinese  and  entered  the  European  family  of  laws.  In 
the  sixth  ycarof  Meiji  (1873)  the  following  law  (no.  1Q3)  was  enacted, 
which  for  the  first  time  allowed  the  wife  to  bring  an  action  of 
divorce  against  the  husband:  "Whereas  it  has  frequently  hap- 
pened that  a  wife  asked  divorce  from  her  husband  on  account  of 
unavoidable  circumstances,  to  which  the  latter  unreasonably  with- 
held his  consent  for  many  years,  thereby  causing  her  to  lose  the 
opportunity  of  second  marriage,  and  whereas  this  is  an  injury  to 
her  right  of  freedom,  It  shall  be  beiiceforlh  allowed  to  llie  wife  to 
bring  an  action  against  her  husband,  with  the  assistance  of  her 
father,  brother,  or  other  relative."  This  law  may  be  considered  aa 
a  revolution  in  the  legal  position  of  woman.  The  new  Civil  Code  went 
a  step  farther  and  placed  husband  and  wife  on  an  equal  footing  in  this 
^nvpcct.  Aecording  to  the  Code  two  kinds  of  divorce  arc  recognised, 
amsensital  and  judicial,  the  former  being  effected  by  arrangement 
of  parties,  while  the  latter  is  granted  by  a  court  of  law  on  several 
grounds  specifiwl  in  art.  813  of  the  Code.  The  grounds  for  judicial 
divorce  include,  inter  alia,  bigamy,  adultery,  sentence  for  an  offense 
of  grave  nature,  such  cruel  treatment  or  gross  insult  as  make  living 
together  unbearable,  desertion  with  evil  intent,  cruel  treatment 
or  gross  insult  of  or  by  Uneal  aecondant,  uncertainty,  for  a  period 
of  three  yeara  or  more,  whether  the  consort  is  alive  or  dead.   Con- 
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act,  wlinreas  divorce  during  the  second  period  was  a  unilatcrfU  act, 
which  laok  place  at  the  will  of  the  husband,  who  gave  her  a  "letter 
of  divorce  "  formulated,  as  a  custom,  in  three  lines  and  a  half  "  miku- 
dari-han,"  stating  that  he  gave  her  a  dismissal,  and  nothing  should 
henceforth  stand  in  the  way  of  her  marrying  again.  As  to  the  judicial 
divorce,  eitlier  party  to  marriage  can  claim  divorce  from  the  other, 
if  any  of  the  grounds  specified  by  law  exists,  so  that  husband  and 
wife  are  now  placed  on  an  equal  footing  in  this  respect. 

It  will  appear,  from  the  foregoing  rough  sketch  of  the  three  periodsj 
in  the  history  of  the  law  relating  to  the  position  of  woman,  that 
during  the  first  period,  while  Shintoism  was  the  only  form  of  wor- 
ship, woman  held  a  higher' place  than  in  the  second  period,  when 
Confucianism,  combined  with  Buddhism  and  feudalism,  held  down 
woman  in  a  state  of  subjection;  while  in  the  third  era  a  great  re\*o- 
lution  has  been  made  in  the  position  of  women,  and  equality  with 
men.  as  far  as  their  private  rights  are  concerned,  is  vuuulisafed  to 
them  under  the  new  Civil  Code. 

X  The  Status  of  Forcignen 

The  poBsible  forms  which  the  law  of  any  country  relating  to  the 
position  of  foreigners  may  assume,  or  the  possible  stages  through 
which  it  may  pass,  may  be  arranged,  by  the  broad  generaliMtion  of 
cttmparative  juriflpnidence.  under  the  /our  following  heads: 

(1)  l^awn  based  upon  the  Prinriple  of  Fnmity. 

The  laws  of  almost  all  barbarous  peoples  are  based  upon  the 
principle  that  all  foreigners  are  enemies,  and  consequently  have 
no  rights  whatever.  Even  after  they  cease  to  reganl  foreigners  aaj 
enemies,  they  view  their  own  laws  as  exclusively  national;  that  is' 
to  say,  they  are  applicable  only  to  their  own  countrymen.  Foreigners 
are  therefore  outlaws,  and  arc  placed  outside  the  protection  of  the 
law. 

(2)  Laws  based  upon  the  Principle  of  Inferiority. 
With  the  odvancc  of  civilization,  eppccially  with  the  progress  oil 

commerce,  foreigners  are  no  longer  rpgarded  as  enemies,  but  from' 
diadain  for  foreigners,  or  from  national  egoism,  they  are  placed  in 
inferior  position  aa  regards  the  enjn>Tnent  of  their  private  rights. 
Sometimes  the  enjoyment  of  many  rights  is  totally  denied  them, 
or  sometimes  capricious  limitations  are  placed  upon  thdr  legal 
capacities.  In  this  stage  foreigners  e-njoy  private  right*,  but  in  a 
limited  degree  only. 

(3)  I^ws  based  upon  the  Principle  of  Reciprocity. 

Some  countries  make  the  condition  of  foreigners  dependent  upon 
the  treatment  which  their  own  people  receive  in  other  countries, 
and  allow  foreigners  the  enjoymc-nt  of  their  rights  only  so  far  as  the 
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cowtitriee  of  those  foreigners  allow  their  own  people  the  same  rights. 
This  principle  of  reciprocity  is  adopted  in  Franco  (Code  Civil,  art. 
II),  Austria  (Das  allg.  buergerl,  Gesetzbiich,  §  33),  Sweden,  Norway, 
Servia,  and  other  countries. 
(4)  Laws  based  upon  the  Principle  of  Equality. 
This  is  the  most  liberal  and  most  advanced  system  of  law  retatiug 
to  the  legal  condition  of  foreigners.  Beginning  in  1S27  with  the 
Dutch  Ci-vil  Code,  and  followed  by  the  Italian  Ci\'il  Code  of  1865, 
it  has  now  been  adopted  in  the  majority  of  European  and  American 
states.  They  recogniie  the  principle  of  equality  so  far  as  the  enjoy- 
ment and  exercise  of  private  rights  are  concerned,  some  few  excep- 
tions only  being  usually  made  on  grounds  of  national  policy,  such 
as  the  pmhibition  or  limitation  of  the  ownership  of  land  or  ships, 
the  right  of  fishei?!*.  *^p  right  of  working  mines,  or  engaging  in  the 
coasting-trade,  and  a  few  otherfs, 

Now  in  regard  to  the  legal  condition  of  foreigners  in  Japan,  we 
may  distingtiish  thrrj:  ptriodt,  which  nearly  correspond  to  the  first, 
second,  and  fourth  stages  above  mentioned.  The  firet  period  inehides 
the  time  before  the  opening  of  the  country  to  foreign  intorcouree, 
the  second  from  that  time  until  the  new  Civil  Code  came  into  opera- 
tion, and  the  third  from  that  time  till  the  present  day. 

During  the  first  period,  which  may  l>e  called  the  Period  of  National 
Seclusion,  there  was  no  intercourse  with  foreign  countries.  Foreigners 
were  looked  upon  as  barbarian-s  or  enemies.  They  could  not  come  and 
reside  in  the  eountry,  except  in  a  very  few  instances,  and  therefore 
they  stood  entirely  outside  the  pale  of  the  law. 

The  second  period,  which  may  be  called  the  Period  of  the  Treaties, 
begins  from  the  date  of  the  second  visit  of  Commodore  Perry  in  1864 
and  the  conclusion  of  the  treaty  of  peace  and  amity  by  him.  followed 
in  \858  by  the  first  treaty  of  trade  and  commerce  with  the  United 
States.  Some  porta  were  opened  for  foreign  trade,  and  foreigners 
could  come  and  reside  within  the  limits  of  the  treaty  ports  and 
engage  in  trade,  business,  or  missionarA*  work.  But  their  rights 
depended  uj)on  the  treaties,  not  upon  the  Urn:  of  th(  eountrt/.  They 
enjoyed  the  privilege  of  extra-territorialily;  that  is  to  eay,  they 
brought  their  own  laws  with  them,  and  remained  under  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  their  rc-spective  consuls. 

In  the  third  period,  which  may  be  called  the  Period  of  the  Code, 
foreigners  enjoy  their  rights  under  the  law.  and  the  treaties  only 
provide  for  the  guarantees  or  linutations  of  rights.  The  new  Civil 
Code,  at  its  commencement,  proclaims  the  noble  principle  of  the 
equality  of  foreigners  and  native  subjects  before  the  law.  Art.  2 
provides  thai  "Foreigners  enjoy  private  rights  except  in  those  cases 
where  such  enjoyment  is  prohibited  by  law.  ordinance,  or  treaty." 
And  as  to  foreign  juridical  persons,  art.  36  provides   that  "The 
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existence  of  juridical  pei-»ons  other  tban  stales,  admimstrative 
districts,  and  cunuuercml  coinpaiiies,  is  uot  admitted.  But  foreigu 
juridii'aL  i>eraoii8  recognized  as  such  hy  law  or  tfeuty  do  nut  come 
under  this  rule. 

"  Foreign  juridical  persons  recognized  as  sucli  under  the  pruviaoni 
uf  the  preceding  paragraph  have  the  same  private  rights  as  thft' 
sanie  clattscs  of  juridical  persons  existing  in  Japan;  but  this  dues  not 
apply  to  such  rights  as  foreigners  cannot  enjoy,  or  so  far  aa  special^ 
provisions  arc  made  by  law  or  treaty." 

From  the  above  provisions,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  new  CivU 
Code  made  the  equal  ettjoymcnt  of  righta  a  general  rule,  and  limitations 
and  prohibitions  exceptions.  These  limitations  upon  the  foreigner's 
oqual  ODJoymcnt  of  rights  arc  not  numerous,  and  do  not  dififer 
greatly  from  those  existing  under  the  laws  of  many  other  modern 
states.  Such  restrictions  are  the  ownership  of  land  or  Japanese 
ships,  the  right  to  work  mines,  to  own  shares  in  the  Bank  of  Japan 
or  the  Yokohama  Specie  Bank,  ta  become  members  of  the  Stock 
Ebcchange,  to  engage  in  the  emigration  business,  to  receive  bounties 
for  navigation  or  ship-building,  and  a  few  others.  Otherwise  foreigners 
are  as  free  as  the  Japanese  to  engage  in  any  commercial  or  industrial 
business,  or  to  ovvn  shares  in  any  Japanese  compauies.  Even  the 
restrictions  above  mentioned  do  not  work  so  hard  upon  foreigners  as 
it  may  at  first  api^ear,  for  although  foreigners  as  individuals  can- 
not own  land,  they  may  bevouie  members  of  any  commercial  com- 
pany owning  land  ur  working  mines.  As  individuals,  they  may  hai 
the  right  of  sup^Tticies,  which  is  the  right  to  use  another  penson^ 
land  for  the  purpose  of  enjoying  the  right  of  property  in  structures 
and  trees  thereon.  Moreover,  the  Law  no.  39  of  19*H.  a  right  in  re 
calle<l  "the  riglit  of  perpetual  lease,"  was  created  especially  for  the" 
benetit  of  forcignera  or  foreign  juridical  persons,  who  bad  held  land 
in  the  treaty  ports  under  lease  from  the  Japaneao  Government. 
These  leasee,  which  had  l>een  no  more  than  righta  in  personam,  were 
turned  into  rights  in  rem,  and  thi)  mlat  relatimj  to  oumership  are 
applied  to  them.  80  they  arc  now  practically  the  same  as  owneiship; 
and  as  soon  as  they  pass  into  the  hands  of  Japanese  subjecta  they  are 
turned  into  ownership.  Moreover,  opinions  in  favor  of  allowing 
foreigner  to  own  land  arc  daily  gaining  strength,  so  that  this 
restriction  is  quite  likely  to  be  removed  ere  long. 

It  will  appear  from  the  foregoing  statement  that  the  condition 
of  foreigners  has  undergone  a  great  revolution  during  the  half  cen- 
turj-  which  has  elapsed  since  the  opening  of  the  country.  In  the  first 
period,  foreigners  had  no  rights  whatever;  in  the  second  period,  they 
enjoyed  their  private  rights  under  treaiieg;  but  in  the  third  period, 
that  is,  under  the  new  Civil  Onie,  they  enjoy  their  private  righta 
undtr  Oie  law,  which  recognizes  the  principle  of  equaUt;/  as  far  as 
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private  rights  arc  concerned.  Thus,  in  a  comparatively  sliort  space 
of  time,  Japanese  laiv  paanfd  jrom  the  stage  of  Enmity  to  ihat  of  Equal' 
ity  —  a  revolution,  which  in  other  countries  has  required  manycen- 
turicB  to  accomplish.  The  difference  Iwtwcen  the  second  stage,  in 
which  their  enjo>'raent  of  rights  depended  upon  treaties,  and  the 
third  stage,  in  which  their  rights  depend  upon  law,  vcrj-  clearly 
appears  in  the  present  condition  of  Russians  in  Japan.  As  the 
comtnercifti  treatieu  between  Japan  and  IlussJa  have  come  t^j  an  end 
by  the  outbreak  of  the  war,  if  Russian  subjects  had  enjoyed  their 
rights  only  under  the  treaties,  they  would  not  be  entitled  to  claim 
any  protection  from  Japan,  except  as  a  matter  of  favor.  But  as  their 
rights  are  now  guaranteed  by  the  provisions  of  the  Code,  Russian 
KgUents  still  remaining  in  Japan  enjoy  the  protection  of  law,  just 
as  peacefully  as  the  citizens  of  any  friendly  states.  The  Code  assures 
them  the  equal  enjoyment  of  private  rights,  whether  the  country 
to  which  they  belong  be  In  amicable  relations  with  Japan  or  not. 
This  difference  is  further  illustrated  by  Imperial  Ordinance  no.  352 
of  1899,  which  declared  toreignera  who  are  not  citizens  of  any  of  the 
Treaty  Powers  to  have  equal  freedom  of  residence  and  profession 
with  (he  subjects  of  the  Treaty  Powers. 

XI.   The  House  and  Kinship 

It  will  be  at  once  remarked  hy  any  one  reading  the  new  Civil 
Code  that  the  Japanese  family  law.  unlike  that  of  Europe  and 
America,  rests  upr.n  the  double  bases  of  House  and  Kinship.  The 
"house"or"iye,"in  the  sense  in  which  it  is  employed  in  the  Japanese 
law,  doea  not  mean  a  household  nor  a  dwelling-place,  but  a  group 
of  pereons,  bearing  the  same  surname,  and  subject  to  the  authority 
of  its  chief  who  is  called  "  koshu  "  or  house-head.  The  other  mem- 
bers who  are  subject  to  the  authority  of  the  house-head  are  called 
"kazoku"  or  house-members.  It  is  not  necessary  that  a  house 
should  consist  of  a  group  of  persons,  for  a  house  may  exist  even  when 
there  is  only  one  person  in  it,  in  which  case  that  person  is  still  called 
"koshu"  or  house-head.  The  house-membership  consists  of  those 
relatives  of  the  house-head  or  his  predecessors,  or  sometimes  also  of 
the  relatives  of  house-members  who  are  not  related  to  the  present 
or  preceding  house-heads  by  any  tie  of  kinship,  but  who  entered  the 
house  with  the  house-head's  consent;  such,  for  instance,  as  the 
relatives  of  the  house-head's  adopted  son,  or  daughter-in-law. 
(Civil  Code,  arts.  732-745.)  The  persons  who  constitute  the  members 
of  a  house  are  defined  by  law,  and  a  registry  is  kept,  in  each  district, 
of  persons  who  are  in  each  house.  The  house-membership  is  con- 
stituttfl  in  accordance  with  the  following  rules: 

(1)  A  child  enters  the  house  of  its  father. 

(2)  A  child  whose  father  is  not  known  enters  the  house  of  its  mother. 
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(3)  A  "shcishi"  or  natiiml-born  child  recognized  by  its  father  who 
is  a  huiise-Dieniber,  or  a  natural-born  child  of  a  feioale  member 
of  a  house,  entera  the  house  of  its  father  or  mother  only  when 
the  house^head's  consent  is  obtained. 

(4)  A  wife  eiitera  the  house  of  her  huntband,  except  when  a  female 
house-head  contracts  a  niarriage,  in  which  case  tlie  husband 
enters  the  house  of  his  wife. 

(5)  A  relative  of  a  house-head  who  is  in  another  house  or  a  relative 
of  a  house-member  who  has  become  such  by  adoption  or  mar- 
riage, outers  the  house,  if  the  consent  uf  the  head,  both  of  the 
house  h(?  is  leaving  and  of  the  house  he  is  entering^,  is  obtained. 
A  person  who  rrannnt  (?nter  any  house,  such  as  a  child  whose 
parentt)  cannot  be  aflcortaincd.  establishes  a  new  house,  and 
becomra  himself  a  house-head.  " 

A  house  thus  constituted  is  entered  in  the  house-r^istry  or 
"koseki"  which  is  kept  in  every  district  Ihoughout  the  Empire. 

Kinship,  according  to  the  Civil  Code,  arises  from  rclatioi^hip  by 
blood,  by  adoption,  or  by  marriage,  and  exists 

(1)  Between  relatives  by  blood  within  six  degrees  inclusive. 

(2)  Belwoen  husband  and  wife. 

(3)  Between  n-lalives  by  marriage  within  three  degrees  inclusive. 
(Civil  Coile,  art.  725.) 

(4)  Between  an  adopted  child  and  adoptive  parent  and  the  latter's 
blood  relatives,  the  same  relationship  exist-s,  from  the  date  of 
the  adoption,  as  that  between  blood  rtOatives.  (C^vil  OodCi 
art.  727.) 

(5)  Between  step-parcnta  and  step-children,  a  Mife  and  her  hus- 
band's reeogniKcd  child,  (he  same  relationship  exists  as  that 
between  parent  and  child. 

Now  a  house  may  include  persons  who  are  not  the  kindred  of  the 
house-head,  because  it  includes  the  kindred  of  the  preceding  house- 
head,  or  the  kindred  of  a  houac-membor  who  in  not  related  to  the 
present  house-head;  and  may  exclude  even  .the  nearest  kindred, 
because,  by  adoption  or  marriage  and  other  rau-'ses  above  mentioned, 
a  man  may  enter  another  house,  or  return  to  the  original  house  by 
the  dissolution  of  the  marriage  or  adoptive  tie,  or  establish  a  new 
house,  leaving  hi*;  own  parents  or  child  in  the  original  house.  The 
house,  therefore,  is  under  than  kintthip  on  the  one  side,  whiisl  it  u 
narrower  on  the  other.  Sir  Hpnrj*  Maine's  description  of  the  ancient 
family  so  well  talliea  with  the  present  state  of  the  house  in  Japanese 
law  —  except  in  one  particular  which  shows  the  peculiarity  of  Japanese 
family  law  —  that  I  cannot  do  better  than  quote  \\h  words  in  full: 

"The  family,  then,  is  the  type  of  an  archaic  society  in  all  the 
modifications  which  it  was  capable  of  asjiuming;  but  the  family 
here  spoken  of  is  not  exactly  the  family  as  understood  by  a  modem. 
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order  to  reach  the  ancient  conception,  we  must  give  to  our  modem 
ideas  an  ImiKirtant  extension  and  an  important  Hmilation.  We 
must  look  on  the  family  as  constantly  enlarged  by  the  absorption  of 
strangers  within  it«  circle,  and  we  must  try  to  regard  the  fiction  of 
adoptirm  as  so  closely  flimiilatinR  the  reality  of  kinship  Ihat  neither 
law  nor  opinion  makes  the  sliKhtest  difference  between  a  real  and  an 
adoptive  connection.  On  the  other  hand,  the  persons  theomjcally 
amalgamated  into  a  family  hy  their  common  descent  arc  practically 
held  together  by  common  obedience  to  theJr  highest  living  ascendant, 
the  father,  grandfather,  or  great-grandfather.  The  patriarchal 
authority  of  a  chieftain  is  a.s  necessarj-  an  ingredient  in  the  notion  of 
the  family  group  as  the  fact  (or  assumed  fact)  of  its  having  sprung 
from  his  loins;  and  hence  we  must  understand  that  if  there  he  any 
persons  who,  however  truly  included  in  the  brotherhood  by  \irtuc 
of  their  blood  relationship,  have  ncverthelcsa  de  facto  withdrawn 
themselves  from  the  empire  of  its  ruler,  they  are  ;ilways,  in  the 
beginnings  of  law,  considered  as  lost  to  the  family.  It  la  this  patri- 
archal aggregate  —  the  modem  family  thus  cut  down  on  one  side 
and  extended  on  the  other  —  whiph  meets  us  on  the  threshold  of 
primitive  jurisprudence."   (Maine,  Ancient  Law,  ch.  v.) 

Here  I  may  conveniently  compare  the  house  in  Japanese  law  with 
the  family  in  Roman  law,  in  order  to  show  the  characteristics  of 
the  former.  It  differs  from  the  Roman  family  chiefly  in  the  follow- 
ing points: 

(1)  The  house  is  not  a  family  group  held  together  by  "common 
obedience  to  the  highest  living  ascendant,"  as  in  the  Horaan 
family,  but  is  a  Ugal  entity  originally  founded  on  ancestar-worskip. 
Therefore,  it  would  be  nearer  the  truth  to  say  that  it  is  the 
highest  dead  ascendant,  by  the  common  obedience  to  whom  a 
house  is  held  together.  The  house-head  is  not  necessarily  the 
highest  li*-ing  ascendant,  but  is  a  person  who  succeeds  to  the 
authoritif  of  the  highest  ascendant.  Sometimes,  therefore,  a 
son  may  be  the  house-head,  and  his  father  may  be  a  house- 
member  under  his  authority,  as  in  the  case  of  abdication  of  the 
house-headship,  which  I  will  explain  presently.  Or,  sometimes,  a 
nephew  may  be  the  house-head,  and  the  uncle  may  be  a  house- 
member  under  him  as  will  happen  when  a  grandson  .succepds 
to  the  grandfather  by  representation.  Or  again,  there  may 
be  no  relationship  at  all  between  the  house-head  and  the  house- 
member,  as  I  have  explained  above. 

(2)  In  consequence  of  the  above  difference,  the  Roman  family 
dissolved  at  the  death  of  each  paterfamilias,  and  each  of  the 
next  highest  ascendants  became  in  his  turn  fui  juris  and  a 
paterfamilias,  having  all  his  descendants  in  bis  power.  Thus, 
if  the  deceased  paterfamitias  had  three  sons,  there  would  be 
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thrc«  families  instead  of  one.  But  the  Japanese  house  is  never 
dissolved  at  the  death  or  abdication  of  a  house-head  and  is 
succeeded  by  one  person,  all  other  membera  remiuning  oiitmi 
juris  as  before. 

(3)  According  to  the  present  Japanese  law,  a  tooman  nuiy  become 
a  home-head,  and  if  she  marries,  she  may  continue  to  be  the 
bousc-hcad  and  have  her  husband  as  a  hous&-membcr  under  her 
power,  provided  such  intention  is  expressed  at  the  time  of  the 
marriage.  (Civil  Code,  art.  736.)  Under  Roman  law,  however, 
a  woman  could  never  exercise  authority  even  over  her  children. 

(4)  According  to  Roman  law.  when  a  woman  married,  she  always 
entered  the  husband's  family  and  passed  into  the  power  of 
another;  but  according  to  Japanese  law  the  husband  enters  the 
house  of  hU  wife  in  cose  of  the  marriage  of  a  female  house-head, 
and  also  in  case  of  the  adoption  of  a  son-in-law  or  "muko- 
yoshi,"  which  I  will  explain  later  on;  eo  that  the  famous  maxim 
of  Roman  law,  "  Mulier  est  caput  et  finis  famtiiae," — a  woman 
is  the  beginning  and  end  of  the  family,  —  does  not  apply  to 
Japanese. 

(5)  Patria  potestas  was  among  the  Romans  an  institution  of 
private  law,  and  it  Js  so  with  us  at  the  present  time.  But  before 
the  Restoration,  it  was  an  institution  of  public  law  as  ^vell 
as  of  private  law^  as  I  will  explain  when  1  come  to  speak  of  the 
decay  of  the  house-system. 

Xn.  Hoii8e~hcad4hip  and  Parental  Power 

From  the  nature  of  the  double  bases  of  the  Japanese  family  law 
it  follows  that  a  person  may  have  tivo  capacities,  one  as  a  member 
of  the  legal  house,  and  the  other  as  a  member  of  the  wider  group  of 
kindred.  Thus,  a  person  may  be  a  houso-head  or  a  houae-mcmber, 
and  at  thc>  same  timo  he  may  he  a  son.  In  such  casrs,  if  he  is  the 
son  of  a  hous<^hcad,  he  is  placed  under  the  houso-h^^ad's  power  and 
under  the  parental  power  of  the  same  pi^rson;  if  he  is  a  son  of  a 
houso-raembpr  who  is  himBclf  under  the  power  of  the  housc>head, 
he  is  under  the  power  of  two  person;;,  the  houso-heod  and  the  father. 
But  if  the  housc-hoad  is  a  minor,  and  his  father  or  mother  Is  a  house- 
memlier,  the  former  is  under  the  parental  power  of  the  latter,  while 
the  latter  is  subject  to  the  authority  of  the  former.  In  such  cases 
conflict  or  inconvenience  which  may  arise  from  mutual  subjection 
to  one  another  is  avoided  by  the  provision  of  art.  895  of  the  Civil 
Code,  according  to  which  the  parent  exercises  the  house-head's 
power  on  behalf  of  the  minor  house-head. 

Of  the  two  bases  of  the  Japanese  family  law,  the  house  and  the 
kindred,  more  weight  is  alimya  laid  on  the  former  than  on  the  latter, 
except  in  the  two  instances  of  the  duties  of  support  and  maintenance 
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ana  the  succeEsion  to  the  property  of  baufii>- members,  both  of  which 
are  new  institutions  introduced  by  the  Code  and  are  not  bound  by 
the  limit  of  the  house.  In  mosst  other  cofietj,  the  house  takes  precedence 
of  the  kindred,  and  a  man's  rights  and  duties,  capacities  and  in- 
capacities  are  usually  determined  by  his  position  as  a  member  of 
the  house,  and  not  by  his  potutiun  as  a  member  of  the  kindred. 
Parental  power  which  is  based  on  Itie  conception  of  kinship  is  limited 
by  the  conception  of  the  home,  and  is  recognized  only  so  far  as  the 
parent  and  child  are  in  the  same  house.  So  if  a  son  is  not  in  the 
same  house  with  his  father  or  mother,  he  does  not  stand  under  the 
paternal  power  of  cither.  The  coofient  of  the  house-head  is  always 
□ecessar>'  for  the  maniage,  adoption,  divorce,  or  the  dissolution  of 
adoption  of  the  house-member,  but  the  consent  of  parents  is  only 
required  when  the  of^sfoing  %»  in  the  same  house  witfi  them. 

Here  again  appears  the  differenco  between  the  Roniati  and  Japan- 
ese family  laws.  The  former  recognizes  only  one  authority  of  the 
head  of  the  family,  in  the  patria  potestofi  of  tho  highest  male  ascendant 
and  merges  the  parental  power  of  the  members  of  the  family  in  that 
of  the  pat.erfamilLa.s.  while  the  Japanrse  law  rfcognizes  parental 
authonty  of  the  house-member  side  by  side  with  the  authority  of 
the  house-head.  The  authority  of  the  house-head  includes  the 
right  of  oonspnt  above  referred  to,  right  of  determining  the  readence 
of  house-members,  right  of  expelling  them  from  the  house  or  for^ 
bidding  their  return  to  it  on  ccrtiun  grounds  specified  by  law,  and 
the  right  of  succeeding  to  the  house-members'  property  in  default  of 
other  hcira.  The  parental  power  includes  the  custody  and  education 
of  children  who  are  minors,  right  of  correction,  right  of  determining 
thrir  place  of  abode,  business  or  profession,  of  managing  their  pro- 
or  performing  several  legal  acts  on  their  behalf,  subject  in 
cases  to  the  approval  of  a  family  council.  Most  of  the  rights 
falling  under  the  parental  power  were  formerly  included  in  the 
house-head's  power,  but  the  new  Civil  Code  recognized  the  authority 
of  parent  and  transferred  them  to  the  parental  power,  and  greatly 
curtailed  that  of  the  houae-head,  only  leaving  those  rights  to  him 
which  are  necessary  to  the  preservation  and  proper  management 
of  the  house.  This  recognition  by  the  Civil  Code  of  the  parental 
power  beside  the  authority  of  the  house-heiul  shows  the  tranaieAt 
state  of  Japanese  society  and  is  one  of  the  points  regarding  which  the 
framers  of  the  new  code  took  pains  to  adjust  the  laws  to  the  pro- 
gressive tendencies  of  the  society.  Formerly,  there  was  only  one 
authority  recognized  by  Japanese  law,  as  in  the  case  of  Roman 
law  —  that  of  the  house-head.  But  the  new  Civil  Code  took  a 
decided  step  and  recognizefl  the  parental  power,  besides  the  house- 
headship,  due  deference  being  paid  to  the  long-existing  custom 
among  the  people,  by  not  going  so  far  as  to  extend  that  recognition 
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to  the  parents  who  belong  to  a  different  house  from  that  of  the 
child.  The  tendency  of  the  laws  of  a  progressive  society  must  be 
the  gradual  recognition  of  ntUural  relatioruhip  in  place  of  artificial 
connecHoM;  and  the  process  of  evolution  in  this  branch  of  law  is 
from  house  to  kinship.  The  reform  made  bj-  the  new  CiviJ  Code 
may  be  regarded  as  the  first  step  in  that  direction. 


XXII.  Relatioruhipe 

The  method  of  determining  the  degrees  of  relationship  accord- 
ing to  the  new  Civil  Code  is  the  same  as  that  adopted  in  most  cnirn- 
tries  of  Europe  and  America,  belonging  to  the  Byatem  of  Roman 
law;  that  is,  by  reckoning  the  number  of  generations  which  inter- 
vene between  two  persona,  either  directly  when  they  arc  lineal 
relatives,  or  through  a  eonimon  ancestor,  when  they  are  collaterals. 
This  aystcm  of  determining  the  degrees  of  relationship  by  the  di»- 
tancc  of  consanguinity  is  the  most  natural  one  and  is,  for  that 
reason,  adopted  from  Western  jurisprudence  by  the  framere  of  the 
Code.  But  pre%'ious  to  the  adoption  of  the  Code,  while  Japanese 
law  still  belonged  to  the  family  of  Chinese  law,  relationship  wa* 
determined  in  a  different  way.  The  basis  of  the  new  system  is  tht 
distance  of  blood  relationship  between  relatives,  but  the  old  law  rested 
on  the  double  bases  of  blood  relationship  and  family  rank;  that  is  to 
say.  the  degree  of  relationship  was  determined  not  only  by  the  dis- 
tance of  blood  relationship,  real  or  fictitious,  but  also  by  the  con- 
sideration of  suptriority  or  inferiority  of  their  relative  positions  in 
the  family.  In  "tlie  ceremony  law"  of  the  TaihO  Code  (701  a.  d.), 
kindred  are  divided  into  the  following  five  ranks  or  "Go-tfl-shin."' 

(1)  The  relatives  of  First  Rank  are:  father  and  mother,  adoptive 
father  and  adoptive  mother,  husband,  son,  .ind  daughter. 

(2)  The  relatives  of  the  Second  Rank  are:  grandfather  and  grand- 
mother, "tekibo"  (or  wife  of  the  father  of  a  concubine's  child), 
step-mother,  uncle  and  aunt,  brothers  and  sisters,  husband's 
parents,  wife  and  concubine,  brother's  child,  grandson  and 
granddaughter,  and  son's  wife. 

(3)  The  relatives  of  the  Third  Rank  are:  great-grandfather  and 
great -grand  mother,  uncle's  wife,  husband's  nephew,  coxiain, 
brother  and  suiter  by  half-blood  on  father's  sidt-.  husband's 
grandfather  and  grandmother,  husband's  uncle  and  aunt,  wife 
of  nephew,  step-father,  and  child  of  husband  by  his  former 
wife  or  concubine,  pro\nded  the  child  is  li\ing  in  the  s.^me  house, 

(4)  The  relatives  of  the  Fourth  Rank  are:  great -great-gran 
father  and  great-great -grandmother,  grandfather's  brother  and 
water,  father's  cousin,  husband's  brother  and  sister,  brother's 
wife  and  concubine,  second  cousin,  grandfather  and  grand- 
mother on  mother's  side,  uncle  and  aunt  on  mother's  side. 
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brother's  firandchild.cnusin  g«rman*8  child, sister's  child. great- 
gr&ndcliiid,  grandson's  wifo  and  concubine,  and  child  of  wife's 
or  concubine's  former  conaort. 
(5)  The  relatives  of  tho  Fifth  Rank  are:  parents  of  wifo  or  con- 
cubine, aunt's  child,  cousin  on  mother's  side,  great-great-grand- 
child, grandchild  by  a  daughter  who  entered  another  house  by 
marriage,  and  son-in-law. 
The  above  table  will  show  that  the  degree  of  relationship  was 
greatly  nuHlificd  by  the  consideration  of  rank  in  the  family;  so  that 
those  who  stand  in  the  same  rank  are  not  always  related  in  an  equal 
degree,  when  measured  only  with  reference  to  the  distance  of  con- 
sanguinity.    It  will  be  seen  that  precedence  ia  generally  given  to 
fatlur'a  and  husband's  relatives,  and  to  those  rrho  are  in  the  same 
houte,  in  preffrcncc  to  mothtrr's  and  tidfe's  relatives  and  to  those  who 
are  in  another  house.  Thus,  uncle  and  aunt  on  the  father's  side  stand 
in  the  Second  Rank,  while  those  on  the  mother's  side  stand  in  the 
Fourth.    Husband  is  the  relative  of  the  First  Kaiik  to  wife,  but  the 
wife  is  the  relative  of  the  Second  Rank  to  the  husband.    Husband's 
parents  are  in  the  Second  Rank,  while  wife's  parents  are  in  the  Fifth. 
Nephew  and  niece  by  brother  are  in  the  Second  Rank,  while  those  by 
sister  are  in  the  Fourth.    Grandchild  by  son  is  in  the  Second,  while 
g^randchild  by  daughter  ia  in  the  Fifth  Hank,  because  the  latter  is  in 
another  house  on  account  of  marriage. 

The  law  also  made  distinction  between  "aonzoku"  or  "superior 
kin"  and  "hizoku"  or  "inferior  kin."  The  former  includes  all  rela- 
ti^'es,  lineal  and  collateral,  who  stand  above  any  person  in  the 
same  lateral  line  of  the  table  of  consanguinity;  such  as  father,  uncle, 
father's  cou.sin,  grandfather,  etc.,  white  the  latter  includes  those  who 
stand  in  tho  lateral  lines  below  him,  such  as  son,  nephew,  cousin's 
child,  grandson,  etc. 

This  system  of  classifying  relatives  into  five  ranks  was  derived 
tram  the  Chinese  Uiw  of  nwurning.  From  aneient  times  down  to 
the  present  day,  Chinese  law  has  been  ver>-  strict  as  to  mourning, 
because  it  was  con.iidered  as  Ihe  highest  duty  of  a  man  to  show 
respect  and  love  toward  the  departed  soul  of  h\n  relative  by  that 
act;  and  the  moral  as  well  as  the  legal  code  prescribed  even  the 
"Mourning  of  Three  Years"  to  the  dutiful  son.  Chinese  codes 
abound  In  minut-e  regidations  as  to  the  mouming-drcss,  tJie  dura- 
tion of  the  time  of  mourning,  and  the  conduct  of  mourners.  The 
mcuming^renii  is  divided  into  five  claaaes,  and  the  duration  of  the 
period  of  mourning  is  fixed  by  the  class  of  the  mouming-drccs  which 
the  mourner  ought  to  wear.  The  mouming-drc«3  is  coarser  In  ma- 
terial and  make  as  the  person  mourned  for  stands  nearer  and  higher 
in  the  family  position  t-o  the  mourner,  —  the  first  class,  which  is  worn 
for  parents,  husband,  and  husband's  parents,  being  the  coarsest. 
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The  first-class  mourning-dress  is  worn  for  three  years,  the  second 
for  two  years,  the  third  for  nine  months,  the  fourth  for  five  months, 
and  the  fifth  for  three  months.  ReUtivee  are  classified  according 
to  the  five  clastes  oj  mouming^reite*  which  are  worn  for  them.  Thus, 
for  instance,  father  and  mother  belong  to  the  relatives  of  the  first- 
class  mouming-dress;  grandparents  to  the  second  class;  cousins  to 
the  third;  great-uncles  and  aunts  to  the  fourth;  and  wife's  parents  to 
the  fifth.  This  classification  of  relatives  according  to  the  five  clatne* 
of  mouTning-dressfX  very  nearly  corresponds  to  the  five  ranks  men- 
tioned in  the  Taiho  Code,  except  with  respect  to  great-grandparents, 
who  belong  to  the  Third  and  Fourth  Rank  respectively  according  to 
the  Taiho  Code,  but  who  are  placed  according  to  Chinese  law  in  the 
second  class.  Besides,  this  classification  which  is  made  in  the  cere- 
[uonial  law  of  the  Chinese  codes  finds  Its  place  in  the  "ceremony 
law"  or  "Gi-sei-ryft"  of  the  TaihO  Code,  instead  of  the  "house 
law,"  where  one  would  naturally  expect  to  find  it.  So  there  is 
little  room  fur  doubt  that  the  above-mentioned  Japanese  classi- 
fication of  the  relatives  into  the  " ^ve  ranks"  had  its  oriffin  in  the 
Chinese  law  of  Tnouming-dress. 

During  the  Tokuguwa  Shogunate  the  study  of  the  Chinese  classics 
was  greatly  encouragt^d,  and  in  1638  the  famous  "mourning-law" 
(^S>^)  ^vas  made,  which  has  since  then  been  amended  seveial 
timt-a  and  the  classification  of  the  "five  ranks"  went  practically 
into  disuse,  until  it  was  revived  by  the  Criminal  Code  of  1870,  which 
struck  off  concubines  from  the  Tlurd,  Fourth,  and  Fifth  ranks,  and 
made  a  few  otber  unimportant  alterations.  But  with  the  publication 
of  the  present  Criminal  Code  in  1S82,  it  was  abolished,  and  was 
replaced  sixteen  years  later  by  the  present  system  of  reckoning 
relationship  adopteil  in  the  new  Civil  Code.  In  this  respect,  too, 
Japanese  law  has  passed  from  the  Chinese  to  the  European  family 
of  law. 
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XIV.   The  Law  of  Perstynal  Registration  and  the  Civil  Code 

As  the  house  in  the  Japanese  family  law  is  narrower,  in  one 
respect,  than  kindred,  and  may  exclude  even  the  nearest  relatives 
by  blood,  and  wider,  in  another  respect,  and  may  include  strangers, 
there  is  no  logical  test  to  determine  the  sphere  of  peraons  constituting 
the  house  other  than  their  common  subjection  to  the  authority  of 
one  man,  the  house-head.  Some  other  external  legal  evidence  is 
required,  therefore,  for  determining  the  constituents  of  a  particular 
house.  Such  evidence  is  suppfied  by  the  register  which  is  kept  in 
every  district  throughout  the  Empire.  As  a  person's  birth,  marriage, 
adoption,  guardianship,  death,  succession,  entrance  to  or  separation 
from  a  house,  acquisition  or  loss  of  nationality,  and  every  other 
change  of  man's  status  is  recorded  in  the  register,  the  law  relating 
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stration  forms  a  supplementary  law  to  the  Civil  Code,  and  the 

It  law  was  promulgated  and  put  into  force  on  the  same  day  aa 

the  Code.    Aa  the  register  is  the  record  of  man's  legal  position  in 

r,  the  development  of  society  is  often  reflected  in  the  law  of 

ition.    Three  stages  may  be  distinguished  in  the  history  of  the 

tftw  of  personal  registration  id  Japan;   (1)  the  epoch  of  cian-regis- 

tration;   (2)  the  epoch  0/  kousc-re^i stration ;  and  (3  the  epoch  0/ 

statiu-regittration.    These  epochs  show  the  changes   in    the   units 

of  state  and  oorreepond  to  the  three  stages  in  the  process  of  social 

disintegration. 

In  the  early  days  of  Japanese  history,  it  was  not  the  Individual 
nor  Che  family  that  formed  the  unit  of  state.  The  state  only  took 
cognizance  of  dans  and  the  government  of  families  and  indiWduals 
in  each  clan  was  left  to  the  chief  of  the  clan  or  "  uji-no-kaiui,"  who 
was  usually  the  eldest  male  descendant  of  an  eponymous  ancestor. 
He  was  honored  and  obeyed  by  clansmen  as  the  representative  of 

I  their  common  ancestor.  He  wad  the  head  of  their  worship,  their 
leader  in  time  of  war,  and  their  governor  in  time  of  peace.  There 
were  great  clans  or  "0~uji"  and  small  clans  or  "ko-uji,"  the  latter 
being  included  in  tho  former.  Clansmen  of  the  small  clan  were 
governed  by  their  chief,  who  was  bimaelf  subject  to  the  chief  of  the 
great  etun.  The  Emperut-  was  the  supreme  authority  over  them,  and 
L^  all  the  laws  and  proclamaiicins  of  the  Imperial  Government  were 
^P  traneinitted  to  the  "uji-no-kami"  of  the  great  clana,  who  in  turn 
^^  Iransmiited  ihem  to  the  "uji-no-kami"  of  the  small  clana.  Thus 
^^  each  clan  was  a  body  founded  on  community  of  blood  and  wursliip 
^p  and  formed  an  administrative  division  of  the  country,  corresponding  Co 
^^  the  present  administrative  divisions,  such  as  provinces,  cities,  towns, 
I        districts,  and  villages. 

^P  After  the  introduction  of  Chinese  ci\ili2ation  and  the  Reform  of 
"  the  Taika  Era  C()4.'j  a.  d.),  in  spite  of  the  fact  thai  the  clan  system 
^^  of  government  continued  for  a  long  time  afterward,  the  basis  of 
^p  the  administrative  division  of  the  country  gradually  changed  from 
"  a  pertonal  to  a  territorial  system  and  pro\*ince8  and  districts  took  the 
I        place  of  clans. 

^m      In  those  early  days  of  clan  government,  it  was  of  the  utmost 

"   importance   that   each   man's   clan-name  should   be   kept   sacred. 

I        As  only  those  who  belonged  to  certain  clans  could  fill  high  olficial 

^p  positions,  or  join  the  imperial  body-guard,  and  as  several  other 

"    privilopea  were  enjoyed  by  particular  clans,  attempts  were  often 

made  by  clansmen  to  foreake  their  original  clans  ami  surreptitiously 

adopt  the  names  of  other  and  more  influential  clans.    In  orderto  put 

a  stop  to  those  abuses,  Ihe  "ordeal  of  hot  wnter"  or  "kugadachi" 

was  resorted  to,  which  consisted  in  plunging  the  hand  into  hot  wat-er 

before  the  temple  of  a  god.    It  was  claimed  that  th<jsc  .who  assumed 
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falac  elnn-names  would  suffer  injury,  while  the  innMenTwou Id 
escape  unhurt.  Afterward,  in  the  year  815  a.d.,  a  "Register  of 
Clan-names"  or  "Seishi-rokw"  was  compiled,  a  part  of  which  is 
still  in  exjstenee  to-day.  This  rcgiatcr  consisted  of  30  volumes  and 
contained  11^2  clan-names. 

The  introduction  of  the  house-register  or  "ko-«eki*'  dates  back 
as  far  as  the  first  year  of  the  Taika  Era.  But  it  owes  its  origin  to  the 
adoption  of  Chinese  institutions,  and  although  its  intro<luct)on  vfsus 
earlier  in  date  than  the  final  compilation  of  the  register  of  clan- 
names,  ita  historical  order  must  come  after  that  of  the  clan-registry, 
for  the  system  of  house-registry  has  continued  from  thai  remote 
period  down  to  the  present  time. 

it  was  only  in  the  year  of  the  publi^-alion  of  the  new  Civil  Code 
(1898)  that  our  lavv  of  registratian  began  to  enter  upon  the  third 
stage  of  its  development.  The  present  law,  which  was  promulgated 
at  the  same  time  as  the  C\vi\  Code,  and  which  replaced  the  previous 
law  of  IS71.  still  retains  the  name  of  "Ko-seki  Ho"  or  the  "Law  of 
House-registration";  but  tht  character  of  fhc  law  Hat  underffonc 
a  change,  necessitated  by  the  progress  of  the  social  condition  of  the 
country,  for  it  provides  for  the  rcffislrntion  of  indindual  ttaius  or 
"mibuu-toki"  as  well  as  of  kouse-regiittraiien. 

It  is  sometimes  asserted  that  the  family  was  the  oripnal  unit  of 
the  8l-at€,  and  that  an  aggregation  of  families  formed  a  clan.  But 
this  view  tecrm  to  reverie  the  real  order  of  dceelopmcni.  The  clan  grew 
out  of  the  expansion  of  a  family,  and  separate  households  grew  up 
within  the  clan  by  the  increase  of  clansmen.  Il  was  their  common 
worship  and  common  elan-name  which  united  them  to  a  group.  So 
it  was  the  clan  which  waa  first  recognized  by  the  state  and  formed 
its  unit.  The  family  or  h^iuse  was  includeil  in  the  clan  and  did  not 
yet  possess  separate  existence  in  the  eyes  of  the  law.  It  uxw  oniy 
by  the  gradual  disintf^fjration  dJ  the  clan  and  thv  (p-owth  of  the  central 
paw  T  of  the  state  thai  the  family  or  house  came  to  the  fore,  and  began  to 
form  the  unit  of  Oic  state.  Thm  the  constituent  dements  of  each  society 
ht'ame  smaller  and  $maUer,  untii  they  divide  themteltrs  into  atoms 
or  individuals. 

XV.  Adoption 

The  importance  of  the  fiction  of  adoption  to  primitive  society 
has  been  ilhistrflted  by  Sir  Henry  Maine  in  many  places.  In  one 
passage  he  says,  "Without  the  fiction  of  adoption  which  permits 
the  family  tie  to  be  artificially  created,  it  is  difficult  to  understand 
how  society  would  ever  have  escaped  from  it«  swaddling-clothes, 
and  taken  its  first  step  toward  civilization."  (Ancient  Diw.  oh.  ii.) 
Its  importance  in  India  and  also  at  Rome  and  Atheais  is  welt  known 
among  students  of  historical  and  comparative  jurisprudence.    But 
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m  modem  syatems  of  law  adoption  no  longer  occupies  the  position 
of  importance  which  it  held  in  archaic  societies.  It  still  survives  in 
raoflt  of  the  countries  which  have  received  Roman  law,  but  with 
several  restrictions  aa  to  its  effects,  which  maite  it  in  no  way  resemble 
that  assumption  of  real  kinship  which  characterized  the  ancient 
form  of  adoption.  To  the  English  family  of  law  it  Jt>  totally  un- 
known as  a  legal  institution. 

But  in  Japan  adoption  may  be  regarded  as  the  eorner^tune  of 
family  law.  Without  it  the  continuity  of  the  house,  upon  which 
rests  the  perpetuation  of  ancestor- worship,  cannot  he  inainUiined. 
The  practice  of  adoption  has  been  so  common  and  univenjal  aniutig 
the  people,  from  ancient  time  down  to  the  present  day,  that  Profeiwor 
Chamberlain  writes:  "It  is  strange, but  true,  that  you  may  often  go 
into  a  Japanese  family  and  find  half-a-dozen  persons  calling  each  other 
parent  and  child,  brother  and  sister,  uncle  and  nephew,  and  yet 
being  really  either  no  blood  relations  at  all,  or  else  relations  in  quite 
diffenjnt  degrees  from  those  conventionally  assumed." 

Adoption  in  different  systems  of  law  may  be  dassified  wilA  rf-gnrd 
to  iia  object,  under  Oic  foltovnng  four  kmds: 

(1)  Adoption  for  the  purpose  uf  perpetuating  the  family  »acra. 

(2)  Adoption  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  a  successor  to  house- 
headship. 

(3)  Adoption  for  the  purpose  of  obtaiuing  a  hucctssor  to  ■property. 

(4)  Adoption  for  citaritabte  purposes,  or  for  coriwtation  in  case  of 
childless  mcirhuye. 

The  historical  order  of  the  development,  or  rather  the  decay,  of 
the  law  of  adoption  is  usually  as  indicated  above.  I  will  pruueod  to 
explain  them  in  order. 
(1)  Adoption  for  the  purpose  of  perpetuating  family  siiera. 

Death  withcmt  an  heir  to  perpetuate  the  worship  of  ancestors  wu 
considcrod  to  l>c  the  greatest  act  of  impiety  wliich  a  dciicendant 
could  commit.  So  in  the  case  of  the  failure  of  mate  issue,  it  wan  ihe 
bounden  duty  of  a  house-head  to  acquire  a  son  by  means  of  adoption. 
Adoption  wa.H.  ai;  FusteldeCoulangessays,  "a  final  resource  to  escape 
the  much  drc>aded  misfortune  of  the  extinction  of  a  worship." 

Many  provisions  of  our  ancient  Code  show  that  the  object  of 
adoption  was  the  perpetuation  of  the  sacra.  The  house  law  of  the 
Taihft  Code  provides  that  "A  person  haviitg  no  chiid  may  adopt  one 
from  among  his  relatives  m-lhin  the  Fourth  Sank  of  Kinship,  whose 
age  does  not  exceed  that  which  might  have  been  attained  by  a  son 
of  the  adopter's  own  body."  According  to  some  commentators  on 
the  Taihfl  Code,  "having  no  child"  here  means  that  the  adoptive 
father  should  have  reached  the  age  of  aiity  years,  or  the  adoptive 
mother  fijty  years,  without  having  male  issue.  The  reason  for  litniting 
the  age  of  the  adopter  was,  that  as  long  as  any  hope  of  ha\ing  a  male 
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issue  of  blood,  that  is.  the  direct  descendant  of  his  ancestors,  existed, 
the  head  of  a  house  should  not  permit  a  person  of  more  distant  rela- 
tionship to  become  the  succeseor  to  the  tacra. 

That  the  object  of  adoption  was  the  perpetuation  of  ancestor- 
worship  may  also  be  inferred  from  the  old  strict  rule  that  only  a 
kimmctn  could  be  adopted  as  a  son.  The  Taib6  Code  did  not  permit 
adoption  of  kindred  beyond  the  FoyrOi  Hank,  as  I  have  eaid  above. 
From  the  remains  of  the  Taibo  Criminal  Code  which  have  como 
down  lo  us,  we  know  that  a  punishment  of  one  year's  penal  servitude 
was  inflicted  upon  one  who  adopted  a  son  from  a  different  clan. 
This  prohibition  against  the  adoption  of  a  person  not  related  by 
blood  derives  its  origin  from  the  beUef,  which  generally  exists  where 
the  practice  of  ancestor-worship  prevails,  that  "the  spirit  does  rwl 
receive  Ihe  offerings  of  strangers." 

Another  requirement  of  adoption,  which  is  to  be  found  in  the 
laws  lof  many  countries,  is  the  absolute  failure  of  male  issue.  The 
houKe  law  of  the  TaihO  Code  allowed  adoption  only  in  case  a  man 
had  no  son.  Tlie  object  of  this  rule  is  clear  from  what  I  have  said 
above.  A  rcnioter  relative  should  not  be  admitted  where  there  ts 
a  nearer  descendant  to  make  offerings. 

There  is  one  peculiar  form  of  adoption  caJled  "muko-yOehi" 
or  "adoption  of  son-iu-law,"  the  origin  of  which  must  be  attributed 
to  the  same  cause.  As  I  have  said  above,  the  law  considered  a  man 
childless,  even  though  he  had  a  daughter.  Males  were  the  only  con- 
tinuatora  of  worship.  Those  who  had  daughters  only  were  therefore 
obliged  to  adopt  a  son;  but  it  was  neceasarj'  for  the  blood  of  the 
ancestor  to  be,  If  possible,  contimied  in  the  houae.  In  such  cases,  a 
house-head  selects  a  person  who  is  fit  to  be  his  daughter's  husband 
and  adopts  him  as  a  son.  If  adoption  and  marriage  take  place  at  the 
same  time,  it  is  called  "  muko-yOshi "  or  "adoption  of  son-in-law." 
The  same  object  may  also  be  attained  by  the  subsequent  marriage 
of  the  adopted  son  with  the  daught-er  of  the  adopter,  for  the  col- 
lateral relationship  of  brother  and  sister  by  adoption  is  no  bar  to  their 
marriage. 
(2)  Adoption  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  a  successor  to  housc' 
headship. 

As  the  house  is  the  seat  of  ancestoi^^vorship  and  the  house-head 
is  the  continuator  of  the  sacra,  this  kind  of  adoption  cannot  be 
roKanlcd  as  differing  from  that  above  nientioned.  But  with  the 
development  of  the  house-system  the  authority  of  the  head  of  a 
house  bciiins  to  be  regarded  as  a  distinct  object  of  inheritance  by 
itself,  and  the  family  sacra  only  as  one  of  the  duties  incumbent  upon 
the  house-head.  Flspcrially  was  this  the  case  when  hereditary  office, 
profession,  or  fief  belonged  to  house-headship.  In  Japan  this  stage 
was  reached  when  the  feudal  system  was  established,  and  daimios 
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and  samurais  had  their  6eis  bc-Iunging  to  tlieir  hoii^t-s.  Under  the 
feudal  regime  the  nature  oj  military  avrvice  requir&i  that  maiea  only 
sfumid  become  House-heads.  U-cncn  the  laiture  of  nialu  isKue  was  also 
the  cause  of  adoption.  It  was  necessary  to  make  provision  against 
the  contingeucy  of  a  house  becoming  extinct  and  the  fief  being 
escheated  by  failure  of  heira.  An  professions  were  at  tbat  time 
usually  hereditary  and  were  considered  &e  belonging  to  certain 
houBCs,  adoption  was  frequently  resorted  to,  in  order  to  keep  the 
profession  in  the  house.  Physicians,  artiate,  masters  of  fencing,  riding, 
archer>'.  professors  of  classics  and  the  like,  ofton  adopt<>d,  by  special 
permission,  those  qualified  to  succeed  them  in  the  profession,  even 
though  they  may  have  had  sons  of  their  own,  the  latter,  however, 
being  unworthy  of  their  fathers.  This  kind  of  adaption  was  called 
" geidC-yOshJ "  or  "arts-adoption." 

It  has  just  been  remarked  that  the  TaihO  Code  hxed  the  lower 
limit  of  the  adopter's  age  at  sixty  for  the  father  ami  fifty  for  the 
mother.  But  this  rule  took  another  form  under  the  law  of  the  Toku- 
gawa  Government.  The  limit  of  the  age  was  fixed  as  low  as  seren- 
teen.  A  house-head  above  that  age.  or  even  by  special  permission 
under  that  age,  who  had  no  mole  issue  was  allowed  to  adopt  a  son, 
in  order  to  prevent  the  extinction  of  a  house  by  hia  sudden  death, 
causing  the  escheat  of  his  feudal  property.  A  person  between  the 
ages  of  seventeen  and  fifty  years  could  even  adopt  a  son  on  his  death- 
bed, which  kind  of  adoption  was  called  "klu-yOshi"  or  "quick 
adoption."  But  after  the  age  of  fifty,  "quick  adoption"  was  not 
allowed,  so  that  he  was  obliged  to  provide  for  the  succes,sion  tf)  tlie 
house-headship  early  in  life,  even  if  he  still  had  the  hope  of  having 
male  issue.  The  TaihO  Code  allowed  adoption  only  in  old  age,  be- 
cause it  was  desirable  that  ancestor-worship  should  be  continued 
by  the  nearest  blood  descendants.  The  Tokugawa  Law  allowed 
and  encouraged  adoption  by  young  people,  and  attachal  severe 
penajtip5  to  the  neglect  of  the  precaution  to  provide  for  succession 
early  in  life,  in  order  to  avoid  the  chance  of  a  house  becoming  extinct. 
(3)  Adoption  for  the  puqwae  of  obtaining  a  successor  to  profwrty-. 

Next  comes  the  time  when  the  notions  of  succession  to  Mcra  and 
house-headship  gradually  recede  into  the  background  and  the 
notion  of  property  succession  comes  to  the  fore.  This  stage  is  first 
reached  in  the  new  Civil  Code.  With  the  restoration  of  the  Im- 
perial power  anil  the  abolition  of  feudalism,  house-headship  has 
lost  more  than  half  of  its  former  importance.  Fiefs  were  abolished; 
offices  and  professions  ceased  to  be  hereditary  privileges  of  houses 
heads;  and  so  far  as  public  law  is  concerned,  house-members  now 
stand  on  an  equal  footing  with  house-heads.  What  remains  of  the 
rights  and  privileges  attaching  to  house-heads  is  enjoyed  within  the 
sphere  of  private  law.  Of  these  the  right  of  enjoying  house-property 
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is  rhft  most  important,  at  least,  so  far  as  materifll  interests  arc  con- 
cenicd.  Besides,  house-members  arc  now  allowed  to  have  independent 
property  of  their  own.  as  I  have  already  explained,  and  they  maj* 
adopt  jiwt  in  the  same  way  as  house-heads,  proWdcd  the  consent 
of  the  latter  i«  obtained.  (Civil  Code,  art.  760.)  During  the  feudal 
period,  only  house-heads  were  allowed  tn  adopt,  because  the  object 
of  adoption  waa  the  continuation  of  house-headship;  but  now 
adoption  is  no  tonger  the  exWimre  privUege  of  houxc-Jifods  because 
its  object  itt  not  limited  to  obtainitkg  a  successor  to  house-headship. 
Wills,  although  not  quite  unknown  to  the  old  Japanese  law,  were 
very  rare  in  practice  and  their  place  was  taken  by  adoption.  What 
ia  done  in  Europe  and  America  by  wilt  w  done  in  Japan  by  adoptum. 
Instead  of  giving  away  property  to  another  person  by  will,  which 
becomes  effective  after  death,  a  Japanese  takes  another  person  into 
his  house  by  adoption  during  his  lifetime  and  makes  the  latter  the 
expectant  successor  to  his  property. 
(4)  Adoption  for  consolation  in  case  of  childless  marriage. 
This  is  the  only  kind  of  adoption  which  has  no  connection  with  the 
house-system,  and  marks  the  last  stage  in  the  history  of  the  law  of 
adoption.  In  Occidental  systems  of  junsprudcDce,  will  has  taken 
the  place  of  adoption,  and  Che  principal  ground  on  which  this  institu- 
tion is  still  retained  is  for  consolation  in  case  of  childless  marriage. 
Although  the  adopted  child  usually  obtains  the  right  of  succeeding 
t.o  the  adopter's  property,  this  is  the  effect  of  adoption  and  cannot 
be  regarded  as  the  ground  for  allowing  adoption.  Consolation  in  the 
case  of  a  childless  marriage  constitutes  the  principal  motive  to  this 
act,  and  therefore  most  systems  allow  adoption  only  when  the 
adopter  has  no  children  of  his  own  and  is  of  such  an  age  as  to  pre- 
clude reasonable  expectation  of  any  being  bom  to  him.  In  Japan 
also  adoption  often  takes  place  from  the  same  motive,  but  it  cannot 
be  regarded  as  a  legal  ground,  because  the  new  Civil  Code  does  not 
limit  adoption  to  the  case  of  childless  marriage.  The  Japanese  law 
of  adoption  is  now  in  a  transient  state,  and  is  passing  from  the  second 
to  the  third  stage  of  its  development,  but  hcs  not  yet  entered  the  fourth. 

XVI.  Suecestion  in  General — The  EvolutMn  of  the  Imw  of 
Succession 

I  think  it  may  be  laid  down  as  a  universal  rule  of  the  evolution 
of  the  law  of  succession  that  it  passes  through  thru  stages  of  evolution; 
(he  first  stage  is  that  of  the  succession  to  sacra,  (he  second  that  of  the 
succession  to  status,  and  the  third  that  of  the  succession  to  property. 
Each  stage  of  development,  however,  did  not  form  a  distinct  period 
in  itself,  but  the  later  was  gradually  evolved  out  of  the  earlier  by  the 
process  of  differentiation.  In  ancient  times  the  duty  of  performing 
and  continuing  the  worship  reeted  on  the  head  of  a  house,  and  the 
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pToprrty  of  a  house  belonged  cxclusi\*c1y  to  him.  He  excrclaod 
authority  over  the  members  of  his  house,  because  he  was  the  con- 
tinuaUtr  o/  the  anccHral  sacra,  and  in  one  seoae  the  representative 
of  the  ancealnr.  He  owned  his  property,  because  it  vraa  left  by  the 
ancestor,  and  the  authoriti/  and  property  of  a  konse-hcad  rested  on 
the  uonAi'p  of  ancestors.  In  those  timea  continuation  of  house- 
worship  formed  the  sole  object  of  inheritance.  But  in  the  course 
of  time  the  authority  of  the  Iiouse-head,  which  at  first  comprehended 
both  power  over  the  members  of  the  house  and  rights  over  house- 
property,  came  to  be  considered  by  itself  in  law.  Afterwards  the 
two  constituent  elements  of  the  authority  of  the  house-head  grad- 
ually began  to  be  separately  considered,  until  at  last  properly  came 
to  be  regarded  as  a  distinct  object  of  inheritance. 

There  are  perhaps  few  gystems  of  law  which  can  illustrate  the 
above  proposition  and  indicntc  the  process  of  gradual  development 
so  clearly  as  the  Japanese  law  of  succession  to  the  headship  of  a 
house.  In  the  succession  law,  "keishi-rj'O,"  of  the  Taihfl  Code 
(701  A.  D.)  there  is  a  provision  that  if  a  presumptive  heir  of  a  noble 
family  "is  not  fit  to  succeed  to  the  important  duty"  otting  to  the 
committal  of  crime  or  to  disease,  he  may  be  disinherited  and  another 
presumptive  heir  may  be  substituted.  The  official  commentary  on 
this  code  "  Ryo-no-gig^"  says  "to  succeed  to  the  important  duty" 
means  "  to  succeed  a  father  and  inherit  the  sacra,  for  the  matter  of 
worship  is  the  most  important."  It  appears  tliat  at  this  time  the 
continuation  of  ancest-or-worehip  was  the  principal  object  of  succe»- 
«on.  Since  the  Middle  Ages  the  word  "kaJoku  s6zoku"or  "the suc- 
cession to  house-authority  "  has  b^en  used  for  succession,  and  in  the 
feudal  period,  especially  during  the  Tokugawa  Shogunatc,  succession 
represented  the  continuity  of  the  status  of  house-headship.  In  Iat«r 
times  "katoku."  which  literally  means  " hmise-authority,"  was  very 
frequently  used  for  "house-property,"  which  formed  the  object  of 
inberitattce,  just  as  the  word  "familia"  in  Romau  law  was  oftmi 
used  to  designate  property.  This  transition  of  the  use  of  the  word 
"katoku  "  indicates  that  the  law  of  succession  was  gradually  pass- 
ing from  the  second  to  the  third  stage  referred  to. 

The  present  law  of  succession,  contained  in  book  v  of  the  Civil 
Code,  shows  that  Japanese  law  is  rapidly  passing  from  the  second 
to  the  tJiird  stage  above  tnentioned,  without  losing  its  original  trait 
of  the  succession  to  sacra.  The  new  Civil  Code  rccognizea  ttpo  kinds 
of  succession. — succession  to  house-headship,  or  "katoku  s6ioku." 
and  succession  to  property,  or  "isan  aOzoku."  But  there  are  many 
rules  still  remaining  which  show  that  the  foundation  of  the  succession 
to  the  house-headship  is  the  necessity  of  continuing  the  worship 
of  ancestors.    Article  9S7  cont&ins  the  following  provision: 

"  The  ownership  of  the  records  of  the  genealc^y  of  the  house^  the 
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article  used  for  house- worship,  and  the  family  tombs  constitutes  the 
special  right  of  succession  to  the  headship  of  a  house." 

This  important  proxnsion  means  that  those  things  which  areifpeci- 
6ed  therein  form  the  special  objects  of  Inberitaoce.  ITiey  caouot 
be  bequeathed  away,  nor  can  they  be  seized  for  debts. 

Though  the  house  is  no  longer  a  corporation,  as  was  formerly 
the  case,  it  is  still  a  legal  entity  whose  continuance  is  assurtnl  by 
law,  and  does  not  break  up  at  the  death  of  each  house-head.    So 
there  can  be  only  one  heir  to  its  beodship,  and  the  new  Civil  Code 
recognizes  many  kinds  of  heirs  to  house-headship  in  order  to  pro- 
vide against  the  contingency  of  the  failure  of  the  heir.    They  are: 
(1)  "the  Legal  Heir";  (2)  "the  Appointed  Heir";  (3)  "the  Chosen 
Heir";  and  (4)  "the  Ascendant  Heir."   The  legal  heir,  who  coi 
first  in  the  order  of  succession,  is  the  lineal  defendant  oj  a  house-heady 
wAo  it  at  the  $am€  time  a  manbtr  of  hvs  house.   Among  lineal  descend- 
ants, nearest  kinsmen  are  preferred  to  more  remote,  males  to  females. 
and  legitimate  children  to  illegitimate,  seniors  in  age  being  alwaysl 
accorded  priority  when  they  are  equal  in  other  respects.   (Civil  Code, 
art.  970.)    Modem  writers  on  law  usually  give  as  a  reason  for  the  pre- 
ference of  nearer  to  remoter  kinsmen  that  the  order  of  succession  is 
determined  by  the  degree  oj  affection  which  the  deceased  is  presumed 
to  have  entertained  toward  his  relatives,  and  aleo  by  the  presumed] 
iutentiou  of  the  person  who  dies  intestate  as  to  tbe  disposition  of  hie 
property.    For  the  preference  of  males  over  females  feudal  reaeona 
are  often  given,    'lliese  reasons  also  form  the  priiici[>al  basis  o£  our 
present  law.    IJut  the  reasons  for  the  exisltmce  of  (he  rule  and  its 
origin  are  not  always  the  same.   Origiuatly,  (/m  neareat  in  blood  to  tfu 
ttnceftors  worshiped  aivX    their    male    descendants   were  j)referred, 
Ixrause  they  were  considered  to  be  the  fittest  persons  to  offer  sach* 
fices  to  the  spiiits  of  ancestors. 

T^e  legal  heir  \%  kerea  nece»*arivs  and  is  not  allowed  to  renounce 
the  succession,  whilst  other  kinds  of  heirs  arc  at  liberty  to  accept 
or  renounce  tho  inheritance,  or  to  accept  it  with  the  nwervation 
that  they  shall  not  be  liable  for  the  debts  of  their  prmlecessorB.  I( 
is  the  bounden  duty  of  a  descendant  who  is  the  legal  heir  lu  accept 
the  inheritance  and  continue  the  sacra  of  the  house. 

The  house-head  cannot  beriueath  away  from  him  more  than  one 
half  of  the  propert,y  (Civil  Code,  art.  llUO),  nor  can  he  disinherit 
him,  unless  there  exist  one  of  the  grounds  mentioned  in  article  075 
of  the  Civil  Co(le.   The  causes  especially  mentioned  there  are: 

(I)  111  treatment  or  gross  insult  to  the  houae-head,  (2)  unfiEneas 
for  house- headship  on  account  of  bodily  or  mental  infinnitiea,  (3) 
sentence  to  punishment  for  an  offense  of  a  nature  dipgracoful  to  the 
name  of  the  house,  and  (4)  interdiction  as  a  spendthrift.  These 
grounds  relate  directly  to  the  house-head's  authority  and  indirectly 
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lo  ancestor-worship  and  the  nece^sitsr  of  nuuntaining  intact  the 
I  reputation  and  property  of  the  bouse. 

lu  case  there  is  no  legal  presumptive  heir  to  a  house-head,  he 
may  appoint  an  heir,  either  in  his  lifetime  or  by  his  will.  (Civil  Code, 

I  art.  979.) 
If,  at  the  time  of  Ihe  death  of  a  house-head,  there  ia  neither 
a  legal  heir  nor  an  appointed  heir,  the  father  of  the  deceased,  or 
if  there  i?  no  father,  or  if  he  is  unable  to  express  his  intention,  the 
mother,  or  if  there  are  no  parents,  or  both  are  unnble  to  express 
their  inte^ntion,  the  family  council  chooses  an  heir  from  among  the 
members  of  the  house  according  to  the  following  order:  (1)  the 
surviving  wife,  if  she  is  a  " hoitsc-<inughter " ;  (2)  brothers;  (3) 
sisters;  (4)  the  sur\"iving  wife  who  w  nni  a  house-daughter:  and 
finally  (5)  the  lineal  descendants  of  brothers  and  sisters.  (Civil 
Code,  art.  982.) 

^fow,  in  this  also  the  desire  for  pr^^erving  the  blood  of  ancestors 
will  be  seen  from  the  order  in  which  the  heir  is  chosen.  Tlie  siir- 
vi\ing  consort  of  the  last  house-head  comes  firtl  in  the  order  of  suc- 
cession, provided  that  sho  is  a  " houAc-daughtt-r ,"  but  fourth  if  she  is 
•not  the  descendant  in  blood  of  an  ancestor  of  the  house. 
If  there  \a  neither  a  legal  nor  appointed  nor  chosen  heir,  then 
the  nearest  lineal  ascendant  of  the  last  house-head  succeeds,  males 
being  always  preferred  to  females  between  persons  standing  in  the 
same  degree  of  relationship.    (CSvil  Code,  art.  0S4.) 

»If  there  arc  no  other  heirs  above  mentioned,  the  family  council 
tnust  choose  one  from  among  other  relatives  of  the  last  house-head 
or  members  of  his  house,  house-heads  of  branch  house  or  members 
of  principal  or  branch  house.  If  none  of  the  persons  above  mentioned 
be  existing  or  able  \o  succeed,  then  aa  a  last  resort  the  family  council 
may  choose  an  heir  from  among  other  ijensons.  (Civil  Code.  art. 
985.) 
^  From  the  foregoing  enumeration  of  the  various  kinds  of  heirs, 
Bit  will  be  seen  that  the  law  takes  every  precaution  against  the  con- 
lingency  of  a  house  becoming  extinct;  for  with  the  extinction  of  the 
house,  the  worship  of  its  ancestors  would  come  to  an  end. 
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11.   Property  Suecestion  —  The  Recoffnitiitn  of  nom€-Afemhcr*$ 
Separate  Property 

The  second  kind  of  succession ,  namely  property  succession,  is  a  new 
institution  introduced  by  the  new  Civil  Code.  Acconling  to  the  Code, 
properly  succession  indudes  only  the  succession  to  Ike  properly  oj 
a  house-member  on  hia  death. 

Before  the  Restoration,  a  house  was  in  a  strict  sense  a  corporation, 
and  a  house-member  could  not  have  .separate  projierty  of  liis  own. 

1  he  gained  he  gained  for  the  house-head  or  rather  the  house;  all 
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he  possessed  or  enjoyed  he  possessed  or  enjoyed  by  the  license  of  the 
house-head,  not  as  of  right.  No  question  of  succession  to  the  property 
of  house-members  could  therefore  arise  at  that  time.  But  the  llestor- 
ation  cotnptetely  changed  this  slate  of  things.  It  was  one  of  the 
poUeies  of  the  new  Imperial  Government  to  appoint  its  ofUciaU  not. 
as  before,  on  account  of  birth,  but  on  account  of  personal  merits, 
no  distinction  whatever  being  made  as  to  whether  they  were  house- 
heads  or  house-members.  Formerly  it  was  only  the  house-head  that 
could  hold  public  office.  Dunng  the  first  years  of  the  Imperial  Gov- 
crnnient.  statesmen  and  soldiers  who  had  serx'cd  in  the  cause  of  ibe 
Restoration  were  rewarded  mth  life  or  perpetual  annuities.  But 
many  of  them  were  not  house-heads;  some  were  "inkyo"  or  house- 
mombcrs  who  had  become  such  by  abdicating  house-headship; 
others  were  younger  members  of  bouses.  Now,  these  annuUiea  and 
the  salarieM  of  citni  arid  mititary  officiaU,  being  ffiven  by  tfie  slate  for 
personal  services  or  merits,  could  not  be  treated  as  fumse-pro-perty.  Thus 
began  the  independent  and  separate  property  of  kou8e-meT^>er8,  with 
the  first  great  blow  which  the  old  family  system  received  at  the 
hand  of  the  Imperial  Government.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  this 
is  exactly  what  happened  in  the  beginning  of  the  Roman  Empire, 
when  cantrcnse  pcculium  of  fUiusfamilias  was  recognized  for  military 
services,  and  three  centuries  afterward  quaai-caatrense  petaiHum  for 
civil  services. 

The  issue  of  a  law  in  1872  which  abolished  the  prohibition  of  the 
sate  of  land  and  granted  tilh-dfcdft  to  landoumcrs,  the  issue  in 
the  following  year  of  the  govemmenl  boTuis  for  public  loans,  and  the 
catablishnient  of  joint-stock  companies  and  savings-itanks  mark  the 
next  step  in  the  development  of  the  separate  property  of  house- 
members.  The  courts  of  law  began  to  recognize  houac-membera* 
aeparate  property  in  the  title-deeds,  bonds,  stocks,  debentures,  or 
savitiga  which  they  held  in  their  own  names,  and  thus  tnrf«i-iV/i«i/  pro- 
perty began  to  grow  up  by  the  side  of  hoiise-property.  But  on  the  other 
hand,  a  law  (no.  275)  was  passed  in  1872  to  the  effect  that  the 
house-head  should  not  be  liable  for  the  debts  contracted  by  house- 
members,  unless  he  became  n  surety  to  the  contract. 

Although  the  separate  property  of  house-members  was  thus 
established,  the  nile  of  succession  was  not  settled  until  the  pro- 
mulgation of  the  new  CSvil  Code.  Aa  a  rule  the  property  left  by 
a  deceased  house-member  wont  to  the  house-head.  But  here  again 
the  Code  look  a  decided  step  and  pave  the  right  of  succession  to  the 
neareal  deseertdanta  equnUij,  whether  they  were  males  or  feptaUs  or 
a^icther  they  were  ire  the  same  house  mih  the  deceased  or  not.  the  right 
of  rrpresentation  being  always  given  to  tho  children  of  the  pre- 
deceaaed  descendant.  ,\fter  descendants  cornea  the  consort ;  next  in 
order,  the  lineal  ascendant;  and  a«  the  lagl  stueetsor,  the  house-head. 
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Other  rules  relating  to  tliis  kind  of  succession  do  not  differ  much  from 
lliose  we  find  in  Western  countriw. 

By  comparing  the  above-mentioned  two  kinds  of  succession,  we 
shall  notice  that  they  present  a  remarkable  contrast  and  indicate 
the  transient  stage  in  which  the  Japanese  law  of  succession  finds 
itself.  The  rules  relating  to  succession  to  house-headship  rest  chiefly 
upon  indigenous  elements,  while  those  relating  to  succession  to  pro- 
perty ore  based  principally  npon  Western  Ideas. 

XVIII.  Succfssion  Inter  Vivos 

Another  characteristic  of  the  Japanese  succession  law  is  the 
existence  of  succession  inter  vivos,  side  by  side  with  succession 
nwrtia  causa.  The  succession  which  arises  during  the  lifetime  of  the 
person  succeeded  takes  place  only  with  reference  to  succession,  to 
kouac-headship :  for  house-headship  may  come  to  an  end  either 
by  a  houae-head'B  death  or  the  loss  of  kouae-hcadship  during  his  life- 
time.    Succession  inter  vivos  takes  place  in  the  following  cases: 

I.  "Inkyo"  or  abdication  of  house -headship. 
II.  Loss  of  nationality  by  a  house-head. 

III.  The  marriage  of  a  female  house-head. 

IV.  The  divorce  of  a  husband  who  haa  married  a  female  hmise-head. 
V.   When  a  house-head  leaves  the  house  in  consequence  of  the 

invalidation  of  his  marriage  or  adoption. 

I  will  explain  each  of  the  causes  of  succession  inter  vivoa  in  order. 

1.  "  Inkyo  "  or  abdication  of  house-headship. 

House-headship  is  not  a  lifelong  authority.  It  may  be  lost 
in  several  ways,  the  most  usual  of  which  is  its  abdication  or 
"inkyoj"  which  literally  means  "living  in  rrfircmcnr."  The 
origin  of  this  custom  has  been  sometimes  ascribed  to  Buddhism, 
but  I  have  shown  in  a  work  especially  devoted  to  this  subject 
{Inkyit-ron,  or  Treatise  on  Abdication.  1891)  that  this  institution 
was  originally  derived  from  China,  and  developed  among  us 
by  the  influence  of  Buddhism  and  feudalism.  The  abdication 
of  house-headship  may  lie  classified  with  reference  to  its  causes 
under  the  following  /owr  heads;  namely,  (1)  Religious  Abdica- 
tion. (2)  Political  Abdication,  (3)  Judicial  Abdioation,  and  (4) 
Physiological  Abdication. 

(1)   Religious  abdication. 

After  (he  introduction  of  Buddhism  the  practice  gradually 
grew  lip,  among  higher  classes,  of  withdrawing  from  active 
life  when  any  person  attained  "the  age  of  retirement,"  which 
was  seventy  according  to  the  Chinese  Ritual  Code,  and  closing 
his  days  in  religious  devotion  as  a  hermit  or  priest.  Our  history 
ftbounds  in  instances  wliere  ministers  of  state  tendered  their 
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resignations  for  the  purpose  of  devoting  the  rest  of  their  lives 
to  religions  practice.  As  I  have  already  said,  honse-headahip 
was  ratlier  an  institution  of  public  law  than  of  private  taw,  and 
the  reaignation  of  office  usuaUt/  brought  unVi  it  tiie  Iojih  0}  houac- 
hcadnhip.  In  later  times  the  middle  and  lower  classes  began  to 
imitate  the  ejtample  set  by  the  heads  of  noble  families,  until 
it  has  bceome  a  general  ciiat«m  among  the  people.  Until  recently 
it  was  a  very  common  praflticc  for  rctirwl  persons  to  shave 
their  heads,  like  Buddhist  priest,'!,  in  token  of  their  having  given 
ttp  secular  biwiness  and  of  having  embraced  the  religions  life. 
It  was  for  this  reason  that  the  designation  of  "  niudO-inkyo  "  or 
"priestly  retirement"  was  employed  for  this  kind  of  abdication. 
This  practice  is  very  common  among  the  Hindus  where  life  i? 
di.^trihuted  into  three  periods ;  namely,  the  student,  houisc- 
hnlder,  and  ascetic  periods.  Minute  regulations  as  to  the  life  of 
the  ascetic  are  contained  in  Hindu  law-books,  especially  in  the 
sixth  chapter  of  the  Code  of  Manu.  Entering  into  a  monastery 
seems  to  have  had  the  same  effect  as  death  in  the  early  Germanic 
and  English  laws  (Young's  Anglo-Saxon  Family  Law,  Co.  Lilt. 
133,  Blaxland's  Codex  Leg^im  Anglicanarum,  p.  217)  and  in  the 
French  law  before  the  Revolution  (Zaehariae,  Franz.  Civitreeht. 
sec.  162),  but  since  the  abolition  of  ci-\nl  death  in  modem  legal 
systems  succession  inter  vivos  does  not  occur  in  European 
families  of  law. 

(2)  Pnliticfll  abdication. 

From  an  early  period  of  our  history,  it  was  very  common 
for  the  upper  and  middle  classes  to  resort  to  abdication  for 
various  political  reasons.  Sometimes  it  was  made  use  of  by 
unscrupulous  ministers  of  state  or  influential  servants  of  dai- 
aaios  to  deprive  masters  of  their  power,  and  put  other  persons, 
perhaps  puppets,  in  their  places;  sometimes,  house-heads 
retired  in  order  to  shift  responsibilities  to  other  persons'  shotildere 
and  wield  real  power  themselves,  or  pull  strings  from  behind  the 
curtain;  or  sometimes  they  gave  up  the  worldly  life  atui  led 
the  a.seetic  life  out  of  political  discontent  or  disappoiatmeot. 

(3)  Legal  abdication. 

T  mean  by  legal  abdication  the  comprilsory  loss  of  house-head- 
ship by  way  of  punishment  or  atonement  for  a  crime  or  other 
grave  fault.  Cases  occurred  very  frequently  during  the  feudal 
times,  especially  under  the  Tokugawa  Shogunate,  in  which 
a  house-head  was  sentenced  or  ordered  to  abdicate  as  a  punish- 
ment for  his  offense.  Particular  names  have  been  given  to  the 
Itind  of  abdication,  such  as  "zaikwa-inkyo,"  "or  penal  abdica- 
tion"; or  "chikkyo-inkyo,"  or  "confinement  abdication";  or 
"  trotmishimi-inkyo,"  or  "  reprimand  abdicalion."   House-heads 
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were  also  very  often  forced  to  abdicate  by  the  resolution  of  family 
councils  on  account  of  their  moral  depravity,  wtiivh  made  tliem 
unfit  for  the  duties  of  house-headship.  Even  in  the  bcgiuuiog 
of  the  present  reign,  this  kind  of  abdication  continued;  and 
article  14  of  the  Criminal  Code  of  1^71^  provided  that  kwazoku 
and  shizoku,  or  nobles  and  samurais  who  were  guilty  of  crimes 
involving  grave  moral  depravity,  should  be  sentenced  to  the 
loss  of  house-headship,  together  with  their  privileges. 
(4)  Physiological  abdication. 

The  decay  of  physical  or  mental  power  either  on  account  of 
old  age  01  ill  health  is  the  most  common  cause  of  abdication. 
Manu  says:  "When  a  householder  sees  his  skin  wrinkled,  and  his 
hair  white,  and  the  sons  of  bis  sons,  then  he  may  resort  to  the 
forest. "  (Manu,  vi,  2.)  As  house-headship  was  an  institution 
of  public  iaw  as  well  as  of  private  law,  it  involved  not  only  power 
over  the  house- members,  but  alao  many  duties  toward  the  state, 
besides  duties  and  res  ponaibiU  ties  toward  the  house-members 
which  were  incumbent  upon  that  position.  So  house-heads  were 
often  obliged  to  retire  from  the  active  duties  of  family  life  when 
their  age  or  state  of  health  made  them  unlit  for  that  position. 
This  was  especially  the  case  with  the  samurai  class  during  the 
feudal  period,  when  physical  power  was  especially  necessary  for 
the ditcJtarye  of  military  duties.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  abdica- 
tion came  to  be  regarded  as  an  important  and  necessary  institu- 
.  tion,  and  laws  relating  to  it  made  great  prvgress  under  the  military 
Tigime  of  feudalitm. 

The  rule  with  regard  to  the  aye  at  which  a  house-head  was 
allowed  to  abdicate  waa  seventy  before  the  establish mtint  of 
the  feudal  system,  which  was  the  age  of  retirement  according 
to  the  Chinese  Ceremonial  Code  ^3&).  But  this  age  vxu 
lowered  under  fcudnliam  and  fifty  was  fixed  as  the  lowest  limit 
of  the  age  at  which  a  house-he;ad  waa  allowed  to  abdicate 
without  adducing  any  other  reason.  But  since  the  abolition 
of  feudalism  and  the  establishment  of  the  conscription  system, 
which  imposes  military  duty  irrespective  of  a  man's  position  in 
the  house,  there  is  no  need  to  keep  this  low  limit  of  age.  The 
new  Code  raised  it  again  and  fixed  it  at  sixty;  so  that  there  have 
been  tlvrce  changes  as  to  the  ago  of  retirement,  the  first  being 
aeventy,  the  second  Efty,  and  the  third  sixty. 

According  to  the  new  Code,  a  house-head  may  abdical*  when 
he  has  attained  the  age  of  sixty,  but  in  case  of  a  female  house- 
head,  she  may  abdicate  irrespective  of  her  age.  {CivU  Code, 
arts,  752,  755.)  In  all  other  cases  the  permission  of  a  court 
of  law  ia  necessary.  Such  permission  is  given  if  a  house-head  is 
unable  to  continue  t.he  management  of  the  bouse  owing  to  one 
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of  the  follomng  causes;  namely,  sickuees,  the  necessity  of  suc- 
ceeding as  heir  to  the  headsliip  of  the  niaau  branch  of  the  family, 
or  of  reeuficitating  it,  the  desire  to  enter  another  house  by  mar- 
riage, or  other  unavoidable  causes.  (Civil  Code,  arts.  753.  784.) 
In  both  these  cases  there  must  always  be  an  heir  to  succeed  him 
in  the  headship  of  the  house;  for  nobody  but  a  person  who  has 
founded  a  new  hcuae  may  abolish  it,  as  the  abolition  of  a  bouse 
would  bring  with  it,  in  other  cases,  the  extinction  of  the  worship 
of  the  ancestors.   (Civil  Code,  arts.  762,  763.) 

II.  Loss  of  nationaUty. 

The  house-system  is  a  national  ijiatitution,  and  foreigners  not 
being  considered  as  belonging  to  any  house,  the  house-headship 
necessarily  comes  to  an  end  when  a  house-head  loses  his  nalion- 
aUty,  by  naturalization  or  other  causes  mentioned  in  the  law  of 
nationality  (no.  60,  1800);  just  aa  a  Roman  paUrfamiiiat  lost 
bis  patria  poteetas  on  account  of  the  loss  of  citizenship  by  under^ 
going  media  capitis  diminuUo. 

III.  The  marriage  of  a  female  house-head. 

According  to  article  736  of  the  Civil  Code,  if  a  female  house- 
head  marries,  the  husband  entere  the  house  of  his  wife,  instead 
of  the  wife's  entering  the  husband's  house  according  to  the 
usual  rule,  and  at  once  becomes  the  house-head,  unless  the 
parties  concerned  expressed  a  contrary  intention  at  the  time 
of  marriage.  Thus  succession  inter  vivos  to  the  house-headship 
occurs  in  ease  of  the  marriage  of  a  female  house-head. 

IV.  The  divorce  of  a  husband  who  haa  married  a  female  houae- 
head. 

Aa  the  husband  entered  the  house  and  has  become  the  house- 
head  in  consequence  of  the  marriage,  he  ieavca  the  house  by 
divorce,  and  at  the  same  time  loses  the  house-headship.  Thus 
divorce  in  this  case  becomes  a  cause  of  succession  inter  vivos, 

V.  Invalidation  of  marriage  or  adoption. 

If  a  man  who  married  a  female  house>head,  or  an  adopted 
son  or  daughter  has  become  a  house-head,  and  the  marriage  or 
the  adoption  is  invalidated  for  one  uf  the  causes  mentioned 
in  the  ('ode,  the  husband  or  the  adopted  child  leaves  the  house, 
and  the  house-headship  is  lost,  In  this  case,  as  the  invalidation 
has  no  retrospective  effect,  the  preceding  house-head,  though 
alive,  such  as  the^  wife  or  the  abdicated  adoptive  fatKer,  does 
not  recover  the  house-headship  as  if  there  had  been  no  mar- 
riage or  adoption,  but  the  rules  of  succession  apply  just  as  in  the 
case  of  death. 
The  above  enumeration  of  the  causes  will  show  that  sucoesaion 

inter  vivon,  which  is  not  usually  found  in  modem  laws,  occurs  very 

frequently  under  the  present  Japanese  taw. 
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XIX  Conclusion 

I  hope  I  have  been  able  to  ahow,  to  some  extent  at  least,  that  the 
new  Japanese  Civil  Code  fumishea  valuable  materiala  for  students 
^of  historical  and  comparative  jurisprudence.  The  codification  was 
^^'the  result  oF  the  great  political  and  social  revolutions  which  took 
place  within  h  comparatively  short  period.  The  Code  embodies  in 
itself  archaic  and  modem  elements  on  the  one  hand,  and  Eastern 
and  Western  elements  on  the  other.  Within  the  past  thirty  years 
Japanese  law  has  passed  from  the  Chinese  family  of  law  to  the 
European  family;  the  notion  of  right  was  introduced;  woman's 
position  was  raised  from  a  condition  of  total  subjeotion  to  one  of 
equality  with  man,  so  far  as  private  rights  are  concerned;  the  status 
of  foreigners  advanced  from  the  stage  of  enmity  to  that  of  equality 
with  citizens;  the  family  system  was  greatly  modified;  the  separate 

Ipropert}*  of  house-members  began  to  be  recognized;   and  property 
succession  has  come  to  exist  side  by  side  with  the  succession  of  house- 
headship. 
Comparing  the  new  Japanese  Civil  Code  with  Western  codes,  we 
observe  great  similarity  between  them    in    the  first    three  books 
relating  to  general  provisions,  real  rights,  and  obligations  respect- 
ively, but  great  difference  in  the  last  two,  which  relate  to  family  and 
eucccasjon.    Of  the  first  three  books,  the  law  of  obligations  may  be 
said  to  be  entirely  Occidental.   That  part  of  law  may  indeed  be  said 
to  be  in  a  sense  cosmopolitan,  the  laws  of  different  countries  exhibit- 
ing a  relatively  small  amount  of  variation  in  this  regard.    The  law 
of  obligations,  therefore,  has  the  greatest  propagating  capacity  and 
is  generally  first  received   in  other  coimtries.    Next  cornea  the  law 
^-  relating  to  movables.   But  land  is  usually  so  bound  up  with  the  pubUe 
^■policy  and  local  conditions  of  a  country  that  we  usually  find  much 
■(divergence  in  the  laws  relating  to  immovables  in  different  cuuntriea. 
™^The  laws  relating  to  succession  and  family,  depending,  aa  ihey  do, 
Upon  the  national  character,  religion,  history,  traditions,  and  cus- 
toms, show  the  least  capacity  for  assimilation.    So  the  usual  order 
of  assimilation,  or  reception  of  foreign  laws  is,  (I)  law  of  obligation, 
(2)  law  of  movables.  (3)  law  of  immovables.  (4)  law  of  succession 

■  and  family, 
I  have  not  touched  upon   those  parts  of  the  Civil  Code  which 
relate  to  obligations  and  rights  in  ran,  because  the  rules  relating 
Bto  these  parts  are  mostly  derived  from  Western  jurisprudence  and 
^■Trill  present  little  that  is  novel  to  a  European  or  American  audience. 
Hi  have  confined  my  remarks,  therefore,  to  those  parts  in  which  the 
indigenous  element  is  usually  most  persistent.    I  have  shown  that 
,even  in  these,  we  have  made  great  reforms  since  the  opening  of  the 
juntry  to  foreign  intercourse.  During  the  last  thirty  years  we  have 
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been  trying  to  adopt  from  Western  civilization  whatever  seemed  to 
us  best  fitted  for  the  progress  of  the  country. 

We  now  possess  a  Civil  Code  based  upon  the  most  advanced 
principles  of  Western  jurisprudence.  But  the  code  is  only  a  frame- 
work or  skeleton  of  law.  What  supplies  flesh,  blood,  and  sinews  to 
it  is  the  integrity  and  learning  of  the  Bench  and  the  Bar  and  the 
law-abiding  habit  of  the  people.  But  above  all,  the  fountain-head 
of  legal  improvement  is  legal  science.  Law  is  national  or  territorial, 
but  the  science  of  law  is  universal,  and  is  not  confined  within  the 
bounds  of  any  state.  We  have  profited  in  the  past  by  the  work  of 
scientific  jurists  of  the  West,  and  we  must  look  in  the  future  to  the 
mutual  assistance  and  cooperation  of  the  scientific  brotherhood  of 
the  worid. 
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Even  a  mere  outline  of  the  history  of  popular  suffrage,  as  a  study 
of  comparative  law  and  political  institutions,  could  hardly  be  com- 
pressed into  the  short  space  of  an  hour.  Moreover,  the  subject  has 
been  treated  so  often  and  so  adequately  by  students  of  political 
science  both  in  Europe  and  in  America,  that  there  15  no  necessity 
for  taking  it  up  again  as  a  whole. 

But  there  is  one  remarkable  fact  in  that  history,  upon  which  L 
should  like  to  dwell  somewhat  to-day,  because  it  affords  a  striking 
contrast  with  the  organization  which  I  have  undertaken  to  explain 
briefly  before  this  Congress. 

That  fact  is  tlie  general  contradiction  existing  between  the  theory 
and  practice  of  popular  suffrage  in  all  the  forms  of  re pre.se ntutive 
government  where  a  very  highly  organized  method  of  suffrage  is 
not  yet  enforced,  that  is,  almost  everywhere. 

Whether  one  considers  the  people  who  still  retain  the  limited 
suffrage,  after  the  English  type,  or  the  countries  where  universal 
suffrage  obtains  as  in  France  and  in  the  United  States,  it  is  re- 
markable that,  whereas  the  taw  of  the  land  grants  to  every 
individual  voter  the  same  political  power  in  theory,  yet.  In  fact, 
absolute  equality  is  hardly  to  be  found  anywhere,  either  between 
citizens  belonging  to  different  constituencies,  or  between  voters 
belonging  tu  the  same  classea. 

One  country  distributes  parliamentary  seats  on  the  linee  of  ancient 
historical  traditions,  without  the  least  regani  for  area  or  {Kipulation. 
Another  has  followed  [X)litioal  considerations  aljsuLutely  irrei^[)eclive 
of  the  equality  of  citizens.  In  another  still,  political  othica  have 
allowed  the  parties  or  even  the  kgislature  to  accomplish  what  oon- 
atitutions  seemed  to  forbid,  .\s  a  rule  rural  districta  have  been 
better  pro\'ided  for  than  urban  constituencies.  The  larger  industrial 
communities  with  suspiciously  radical  tendencies  remain  generally 
deprived  of  part  of  the  representation  which,  in  theorj'  at  least, 
they  ought  to  have.  Numbers  of  citiaens,  even  the  majority  of  them 
in  some  parts  of  the  United  States,  are  being  disfranchised  by  recent 
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constitutional  amendments,  in  the  rery  face,  as  it  looka,  of  on  ex- 
press pro\*ision  of  the  Federal  Constitution. 

Yet  everj'where  public  opinion  shows  a  wonderful  leniency  toward 
the  politicians  who  manipulate  the  polla  and  falsify  the  results, 
before  or  after  the  contest-  Most  of  the  frauds  arc  well  known;  the 
statutes  hurl  all  sorts  of  punishments  on  the  culprits,  but  very 
often  they  go  scot  free;  sometimes  even  their  de\*iccs  receive  the 
official  indorsement  of  the  unprincipled  majority  which  has  pro6ted 
by  them.  Happy  indeed  are  the  countries  where  governmental 
pressure  and  administrative  corruption  are  not  yet  allowed  to  exist 
upon  those  eviUl  "WTiat  docs  that  show? 

It  shows  that,  even  when  the  law  of  the  land  most  emphatically 
asserts  the  absolute  equivalence  of  all  citizens  in  politics,  public 
opinion,  on  the  contrary,  instinctively  feels,  although  it  is  sometimes 
loath  to  own  it,  that  such  a  theory  is  utterly  false,  that  It  has  no 
practical  foundation,  and  that  its  literal  application,  far  from  being 
in  any  way  desirable,  would  probably  be  most  dangerous  for  the 
political  balance  of  the  country.  Public  opinion,  passionately  attached 
to  political  equality,  because  it  mistakes  it  for  a  necessarj-  conse- 
quence of  individual  liberty,  has  a  clear  sense,  however,  of  its  perils, 
and  it  tolerates,  like  necessary  evils,  the  more  or  less  clever  devices, 
the  more  or  less  unfair  tricks  which  may,  to  a  certain  extent,  insure 
the  general  intere-st  which  such  a  theory  must  inevitably  jeopardize. 

However,  there  is  one  country  which,  on  the  occasion  of  her 
political  reforms,  has  plainly  sanctioned  in  her  electoral  Icf^slatton 
this  evident  truth;  namely,  that  all  men  do  not  possess  the  same 
value  from  the  political  pnlni  of  view. 

That  country  is  Belgium.  And  if  I  take  it  as  my  subject  before 
this  meeting,  it  is  not  merely  out  of  patriotic  pride,  a  feeling 
which  would  hardiy  deserve  the  consideration  of  an  assembly  of 
learned  scientists,  but  it  is  because  of  the  unique  scientific  interest 
which  attaches  itself  to  the  political  experimental  which  Belgium 
has  juHt  made  within  the  last  ten  years,  in  the  vanguard,  I  might 
say,  of  the  peoples  who  have  adopted  the  parliamentiiry  system. 

Belgium  was  the  6n;t  country  to  attempt  on  a  large  scale  reforms 
which  had  long  been  recommended  by  the  masters  of  political 
science,  and  she  accomplished  them  at  a  time  when  most  of  the 
statesmen,  some  even  in  Belgium,  branded  them  as  practically 
impossible  and  treated  them  as  the  pious  dreams  of  mere  theoretical 
scientists.  Practical  politicians  will  kindly  allow  me  to  remind  this 
audience  that  the  authors  of  those  daring  and  successful  reforms 
both  belonged  to  an  academical  faculty.' 

*  Hie  late  Prof«Mor  Alb.  Nysseiu.  Member  a(  Parliaincjit  sod  Miniator  of 
Labor,  and  IVofx^Mor  JuIm  van  den  HimjvgI,  Minister  of  Justice,  both  eminent 
membeni  of  the  Faculty  of  Law  of  the  Univ«n(ity  of  LouvaiD. 
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reforms  are  the  organisation  of  universal  fiuffragc  in  the 
degree  by  those  factors  calculated  to  palliate  iti  a  targe 
measure  the  greatest  danger  of  popular  oontesis;  namely,  the 
triumph  of  the  boisterous  elementu  and  the  radical  tendendea  of  an 
active  ami  audacious  minority  over  the  conservative  feelings  of  a 
majority  cairn,  timid,  or  carcleas. 

Those  three  factors  are  plural  suffrage,  proportional  representation, 
and  compulsory  voting. 

I  shall  expound  them  briefly,  without  much  detail,  in  order  to 
spare  Romc  time  for  the  supplemental  (questions  which  may  ariac  in 
a  discussion  hereafter. 

Plural  suffrage  means  the  attribution  to  every  voter  of  an  in- 
fluence, a  voting  power,  corresponding  as  exactly  aa  poswhlc  to  the 
value  which  every  individual  citizen  represents  for  the  political 
organization  of  the  community,  under  the  system  of  universal 
suffrage. 

WTiereas  the  voter  of  twenty-five  years  of  age  has  a  single  vote, 
one  supplementary  vote  is  allotted  to  the  head  of  a  family  at  the  age 
of  thirty-five,  provided  he  has  settled  hJa  family  in  a  certain  degree 
of  stability  and  comfort;  a  condition  which  appears  when  he  pays 
a  small  house-tax,  instead  of  merely  renting  a  furnished  room. 

Another  8Upplementar\*  vote  belongs  to  the  owner  of  some  property 
cither  of  real  property  worth  $400  (2000  franca)  or  of  registered 
government  bonda  bringing  an  income  of  $20  {100  francs)  a  year. 
The  very  nature  of  auch  property  clearly  enhances  the  character,  at 
the  same  time  democratic  and  conservative,  of  that  reform. 

Finally  another  plural  suffrage,  in  the  shape  of  two  additional 
votes,  is  granted  to  the  holders  of  an  academic  degree  and  to  the 
voters  who,  without  holding  such  degree,  occupy  a  station  in  life 
which  implies  that  their  education  is  equal  to  that  which  such  degree 
avers. 

Altogether,  considering  the  voters  as  so  many  member?  of  a  general 
meeting  of  the  shareholders  of  the  great  national  concern,  one  may 
say  that  the  Belgian  suffrage  law  gives  to  each  of  them  a  voting 
power  equal  either  to  the  assets  which  every  one  owns  in  the  busi- 
ness, —  in  his  capacity  of  citizen,  of  family  man ,  or  of  property 
holder,  —  or  to  the  value  of  the  services  which  he  may  render  by  the 
enlightened  vote  of  an  educated  man. 

But  in  the  opinion  of  its  authors,  the  electoral  reform  of  1893 
in  Belgium  was  to  be  just  as  democratic  as  it  was  con8er\'ative.  It 
coincided  with  a  great  extension  of  the  suffrage,  formerly  strictly 
limited,  and  it  would  have  been  unworthy  of  the  Belgian  statesmen 
to  take  back  on  the  one  hand  that  which  they  were  giving  on  the 
other;  that  is,  of  infinitely  increasing  the  influence  of  the  upper 
cUsses  by  drowning,  as  it  were,  the  vote  of  the  popular  masses. 
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Therefore  it  was  enacted  Ihat  nobody  esliuuld  enjoy  more  than  three 
votes,  no  matter  how  many  titles  he  might  have  to  claim  fiupplcment- 
ary  votes.  In  that  way  is  plural  suffrage  at  the  same  time  a  wiseiy 
conservative  and  a  truly  democratic  inatitution  —  conservative. 
because  it  strengthens  the  influence  of  the  more  balanced,  the  more 
useful,  and  the  more  respectable  elements  of  society  in  any  country; 
democratic,  since  the  moderation  of  its  retiuiremeuts  allows  to  any 
mail  who  loves  foresight  and  economy  tu  acquire  at  a  comparatively 
early  period  of  his  life  the  fullness  of  the  voting  power  recognized 
to  any  one  in  the  community. 

The  next  reform  introduced  into  the  Belgian  ot^anieation  of  suf- 
frage, quite  recently,  In  1899-1900,  is  a  little  more  intricate:  it  is 
the  proportional  n^prcsentation  of  parties,  and  even  more  accurately 
speaking,  of  the  majority  and  of  the  principal  minorities  of  the 
body  politic. 

It  corabinea  two  principlra,  generally  admitted  by  the  legal  theory 
of  moat  countries,  but  which  we  find  carried  out  in  Belgium  as 
nowhere  else  in  a  systematic  way,  mathematically  and  with  the 
strictest  accuracy. 

The  first  of  these  principles  is  the  absolute  equivalence  of  the 
voting  power  of  the  citizens,  subject  of  course  to  the  differencee  of 
the  plural  suffrage,  but  irrespective  of  the  size  and  population  of  the 
parliamontarj'  constituencies  in  which  the  citiKcns  exercise  their 
right,  or  better,  thoir  political  function  of  suffrage. 

To  this  end  the  system  combines  uninominal  voting  with  list 
voting  (scru/in  de  liate)  —  the  adoption  of  the  latter  being  neccssarj'  for 
the  working  out  of  a  proportional  distribution  of  the  scats  amongst 
three  or  four  parties  —  in  such  a  way  that  a  voter  may  actually  vote 
for  one  seat  only,  no  matter  whether  his  constituency  elects  twent)' 
members  or  only  three  or  four.  It  is  therefore  strictly  tnie  to  say 
that  in  Belgium  an  individual  voter,  plural  or  otherwise,  has  just 
as  much  influence,  and  no  more,  at  the  polls  as  any  other  voter, 
plural  or  otherfli-ise,  notwithstanding  that  the  one  may  belong  to  a 
large  constituency  of  perhaps  one  million  inhabitants  and  the  other 
one  to  a  small  one  of  scarcely  one  hundred  thousand. 

The  second  principle  is  the  adequate  representation  of  all  the 
important  sections  of  puhlio  opinion,  no  longer  according  to  the 
somewhat  rough  methods  of  the  majority  or  of  the  plurality  rule, 
but  in  accordance  with  the  nicely  balanced  system  of  proportional 
representation,  which  guarantees  to  the  leading  parties  on  both 
sides  the  possession  of  a  number  of  scats  strictly  proportionate  to  the 
number  of  votes  which  each  party  can  poll. 

To  that  end,  the  returning  officers  in  each  constituency  first 
make  up  for  each  list  of  candidates  the  grand  total  of  the  votc4 
which  it  has  received.  Such  sum  ia  called  the  party's  electoral  figure. 
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Then  they  seek  for  these  various  electoral  fibres  a  common  divisor, 
ID  connection  with  the  number  of  seats  to  be  apportioned  in  the 
particular  constituency;  it  is  called  the  electoral  divisor,  or  briefly 
the  qiwrum,  because  it  reprcaenta  exactly  the  number  of  votes 
which  will  qualify  for  one  seat  in  the  constituency. 

Next  comes  the  allotment  of  seats.  Each  list  of  candidates  receives 
a  number  of  them  equal  to  tho  result  of  the  division  of  its  elettora! 
figure,  or  grand  total,  by  the  quorum.  It  is  absolutely  certain,  under 
this  method,  that  any  ticket  of  which  the  grand  total  vote,  that  is, 
the  popularity  at  the  polls,  reaches  the  quorum  level  once  or  several 
times,  shall  carry  one  or  more  seats.  Tl»e  only  tickets  to  be  excluded 
from  the  apportionment  are  those  of  factions  apparently  too  eccen- 
tric to  obtain  the  necessary  votes  for  a  single  seat.  It  is  only  fair, 
for  local  or  personal  cliqueA  are  not  to  be  reckoned  as  political  parties. 

However,  most  of  the  tickets  are  likely  to  include  a  number  of 
candidates  somewhat  in  excess  of  the  number  of  seals  allotted  to  the 
several  parties,  and  the  problem  arises  of  how  to  confer  the  seats 
in  order  once  more  to  represent  proportionally  the  various  shades 
of  sentiment  which  generally  exist  within  a  party,  —  the  more  likely 
80  if  a  party  may  claim  to  be  very  large  and  really  representative  of 
a  national  majority. 

The  law,  therefore,  enacts  that  political  parties  shall  nominate  their 
candidates  on  the  ticket  in  a  preferential  order,  which  they  may 
determine  as  they  please,  and  that  the  voters  are  at  liberty  either  to 
adopt  and  ratify,  or  to  contradict  and  upset  the  said  preferential 
order  by  the  manner  of  their  vote. 

The  combination  is  at  once  clever  and  simple.  The  voter  who  wishes 
to  indorse  the  preferential  order  simply  marks  his  vote  above  the 
ticket,  and  bands  in  a  straight  ticket  or  vole  de  liste.  lie,  on  the 
contrary,  who  wishes  to  signify  his  preference  for  any  given  can- 
didate and  to  advance  him  to  the  first  rank  on  the  ticket,  marks  hia 
vote  in  the  margin  of  the  particular  candidate's  name.  Uis  vote  la 
called  a  preferential  vote. 

IBoth  the  straight  vote  and  the  preferential  vote  go  to  make  up 
the  ticket's  grand  total  or  electoral  fio^re,  fur  they  are  both  undoubt- 
edly in  favor  of  the  party  as  a  whole. 

After  making  the  separate  count  of  the  straight  votes  and  the 
preferential  votes  on  each  ticket,  fur  each  name,  the  retuming-oflicers 
allot  the  seals  to  the  candidates  who  have  won  the  largeat  vote  in 
each  ticket. 

First  in  rank  are  the  names  indorsed  by  the  mass  of  straight 
tickets:  each  of  them  is  to  receive  from  it  a  number  of  votes  which, 
added  to  liia  own  preferential  vote,  will  secure  for  him  the  necessary 
quorum.  It  is  only  fair,  after  the  indorsement  of  ttie  order  of 
candidates  by  the  bulk  u£  the  party.    Such  devolution  of  straight 
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ticket  votes  continues  in  succession  on  the  following  candidat 
until  there  are  no  more  straight  votes  available. 

Then  a  mere  comparison  of  6giires  will  determine  the  lucky 
owners  of  the  seats;  namely,  those  who  have  reached  the  quorum, 
either  by  the  devolution  of  the  straight  vot«8  or  by  the  accumulation 
of  a  sufficient  number  of  preferential  votes. 

Once  more  the  only  ones  to  be  discarded  will  be  the  names  not 
popular  enou^  to  secure  the  minimum  of  votes  necessary  to  acquire 
u  single  seat. 

Proportional  representation  has  been  likened  rather  aptly  to  ft 
photographic  proceeding,  I  mean,  a  photograph  without  artificial 
corrections.  Somebody  also  appropriately  called  it  an  electoral'^ 
metre,  which  could  not  possibly  show  wTong  indications  of  public 
opinion,  because  it  works  merely  by  the  rules  of  the  most  exact  of 
sciences;  and  granted  that  it  docs  not  preclude  the  pos^bility  of 
errors  at  the  hands  of  an  unscrupulous  operator  or  of  an  unskilled 
calculator,  there  is  this,  however,  for  it,  that  it  makes  an  error 
so  easily  tangible  and  so  palpably  evident  that  it  may  well  be  said 
to  discourage  any  disposition  to  tamper  with  the  ballut-boxe^  or  to 
"  fix  the  returns  "  in  any  way. 

If  it  looks  rather  intricate  and  cumbersome  at  first  sight,  —not 
unlike  all  arithmetical  problems  in  their  exposition.  —  yet  the 
system  works  in  a  perfectly  clear  and  smooth  way  when  applied  to 
figures,  because  it  requires  only  elementary  calculations. 

The  justification  — one  might  almost  say  the  necessity — of  these 
two  reforms  lies  in  the  modern  conception  of  suflrage.  The  old 
theory  is  generally  left  aside  to-day,  wliich  considered  the  suffrage  as 
an  inboni  right,  and  it  is  almost  everywhere  looked  upon  as  a  func- 
tion, as  a  duty  thrust  upon  the  citizen  in  the  interest  of  the  whole 
comnmnity  to  which  he  belongs. 

Henco  it  is  fair  that  this  civil  mandate  be  intrusted  preferably 
to  the  more  enlightened,  the  more  ijitercstcd,  and  the  more  resjwns- 
ibloof  the  body  politic,  and  to  each  according  to  his  capacity  or  his 
interest  in  the  good  administration  of  the  commonwealth. 

Hence,  also,  it  is  fair  that  the  law  guarantee  to  those  whom  it 
charges  with  such  mandate  the  efficiency  of  the  act  which  they  are 
to  iwrfonn;  fur  the  vote  has  small  importance  indeed  to  the  mem- 
bers of  the  minority,  if  they  can  see  in  it  nothing  but  a  Platonic  and, 
at  most,  a  negative  demonstration,  as  in  all  the  systems  which 
allow  a  bare  majority  of  voters  to  carry  all  the  seats  in  a  constituency. 

However,  with  proportional  representation,  fairly  and  accurately 
as  it  works  in  Belgium,  there  is  always  bound  to  be  one  or  more 
important  sections  of  public  opinion  insufficiently  represented  in 
Parliament  or  possibly  altogether  deprived  of  such  representation. 
The  circumstance  at  first  sight  does  not  seem  very  remarkable,  for, 
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under  any  concavable  rdgime  of  representative  government,  the 
majority  of  the  voters  will  probably  own  the  majority  of  the  scota  — 
gerrymandering  being  left  out  of  consideratiou  — and  overrule  the 
minority. 

But  the  great  boon  of  proportional  representation  is  that  it  insures 
the  actual  and  permanent  check  of  the  majority  by  reprosentalive 
minoritiea,  and  in  that  way  it  procures  better  legialalion  and  a  more 
moderate  and  more  conscientious  expression  of  the  general  will  of  the 
community  through  the  legislative  activity  of  ParEiament. 

The  consequences  for  public  life  are  obvious:  the  stability  of  a 
government  and  the  unquestionable  aulhuriiy  of  laws  deriving 
their  prestige  from  the  undisputed  majority  of  a  whole  notion,  while 
the  minority  cannot  any  more  claim  that  it  is  overridden  or  foully 
suppressed. 

Those  refonns,  however  considerable  they  are  in  themselvca, 
would  not  amount  to  much  if  the  Belgian  law  had  not.  by  a  remark- 
ably bold  departure  from  the  accepted  ideas,  made  voting  a  com- 
pulsorj'  duty. 

For  it  is  not  much  use  to  devise  a  nicely  balanced  machinery 
and  to  fit  it  so  that  it  will  work  smoothly,  unless  the  whole  body 
of  the  voters  can  be  got  to  make  it  work. 

And  precisely  the  worst  to  be  looked  for  in  a  jMiJitical  oiganization- 
resting  upon  popular  Huffragc  is  an  ill-fated  combination  of  excessive 
activity  on  the  part  of  the  disorderly  elements  with  the  natural 
apathy  of  the  orderly  ones,  for  politics  repels  the  latter  just  as  much 
as  it  attracts  the  former. 

True  it  is  that  the  electoral  trust  rests  imperatively  upon  all  the 
citizens  and  that  nobody  who  has  been  honored  with  it  can  neglect 
it  without  committing  a  serious  breach  of  duty.  But  it  is  too  well 
known  also  that  mere  suasion  is  not  always  strong  enough  to  over- 
come the  aversion  which  most  of  the  honest  and  quiet  people  feel  for 
active  political  demonstrations  of  any  kind. 

Hence  it  is  necessary  for  the  law  to  compel  them  to  perform  their 
duty.  And  the  law  could  do  that  alt  the  better  in  Belgium  since  it 
had  already  guaranteed  to  every  one  the  efficiency  of  his  vote;  stay- 
at-home  vot«rs  in  Belpum  no  longer  have  any  excuse. 

I  BJiid  lliat  the  institution  of  compulsory  voting  was  a  bold  stroke 
of  policy,  because  whereas  most  people  agreed  upon  the  desirability 
of  it  in  theory,  yet  before  that  practical  experiment,  abnost  every- 
body equally  believed  that  it  was  impossible  in  practice. 

Just  a  little  common  sense  proved  enough  to  overcome  that 
unreasonable  fear. 

The  failure  to  vote  in  an  individual  instance  may  be  a  alight  thing 
In  itself,  but  It  is  primarily  a  bad  example,  and  it  is  positively  fatal 
as  soon  as  it  becomes  general. 
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T)ic  problem,  thon,  wag  to  find  a  penalty  for  it  which  should  not 
he  excessive,  ^  beeaunt;  that  would  have  killed  the  reform  on  the 
spot,  —  but  which  would  be  efficient  in  ita  moderation  and  simple 
of  applir-ation.  Failure  to  vote  was  made  hy  statute  a  petty  offense, 
liable  before  the  magistrates  to  small  punishments  ranking  from 
a  reprimand  up  to  a  fine  of  five  dollars  for  the  first  three  ofTenaes;  at 
the  fourth  time  within  a  space  of  fifteen  years,  the  magistrate  im- 
poses the  same  penalties  with  a  suspcnaion  of  electoral  rights  for  the 
next  ten  ycare;  and  the  suspended  voter  suffers,  moreover,  a  kind  of 
political  capitis  dcminutia  and  is  deprived  during  the  same  period  of 
the  jus  konorum;  that  is,  he  can  no  more  receive  ofEcial  titles,  pro- 
motions, distinctions,  or  nominations  of  any  kind  whatsoever.  The 
merest  knowledge  of  human  nature  will  satisfy  the  student  about  the 
efficiency  of  such  a  sancticm. 

As  a  fact,  the  result  looked  for  by  the  Belgian  legislature  has  been 
fully  reached :  we  have  to-day  no  more  than  five  per  cent,  of  absentee, 
voters  in  a  total  of  1,500,000  voters,  disposing  of  about  2,300,000' 
votes.  And  after  deducting  from  the  small  proportion  of  five  per  cent, 
of  absentee  voters  the  deceased  voters  on  the  register  and  those 
who  afford  a  valid  excuse  for  staying  away,  such  as  illness  cr  absence 
from  the  country,  recent  statistics  show  that  the  willful  and  guilty 
abstainers  really  amount  to  about  three  per  thousand  of  the  total 
voting  force. 

Compulsory  voting,  as  it  works  in  Belgium,  is  really  the  keystone 
of  the  newest  electoral  orpfinization.  To  its  efficiency  is  tnainly  due 
the  efficiency  of  plural  suffrage  and  of  proportional  representation. 
Good  in  themselves  as  are  those  two  reforms,  they  cannot  but  re- 
main merely  thenroticaj  achievements  so  long  as  you  cannot  bring 
to  the  polls  the  bulk  of  the  best  citizens,  those  precisely  without 
whose  opinion  no  political  verdict  can  fairly  be  pronounced  a  com- 
pletely sincere  and  truly  representative  demonstration  of  public 
opinion. 

I  do  not  touch  here  upon  such  various  and  important  questions 
08  the  registration  of  voters,  the  nomination  of  candidates,  the 
organization  of  parties;  neither  do  I  mention  the  guarantee  of  free- 
dom and  secrecy  of  the  ballot,  because  a  study  of  those  questions  — 
which,  by  the  way,  are  less  novel  —  would  have  required  a  great 
deal  of  minute  analysis  and  of  technical  detail.  My  object  is  only 
to  draw  the  attention  of  this  Universal  Congress  to  three  new 
theories  quite  recently  applied  in  practical  politics.  But  I  must  say 
that  even  those  reforms  imply  the  existence  of  an  alreadj-  advanced 
political  organization,  of  strongly  constituted  parties,  of  a  high 
standard  of  political  ethics,  and  of  a  strenuous  public  demand  that 
elections  shall  be  (or  become)  a  free,  sincere,  and  loyal  consultation, 
equally  exempted  from  individual  or  machine  corruption,  and  from 
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governmental  or  administrative  interference  in  any  degree.  Such 
happy  conditions  exist  in  UeLgium  to-day,  and  they  made  the  reform 
at  once  easy  and  successful.     1  have  no  wish  to  talk  politics  in  a 

!  gathering  of  scientists;  therefore  1  will  refrain  from  mentioning  the 
particular  effects  which  the  reform  has  had  on  the  standing  of  the 
vanotiB  political  parties  in  Belgium.  We  are  concerned  here  only 
with  the  history  of  political  theories,  and  a  mere  chronicle  of  political 

'ev'enta  is  foreign  to  our  present  studies. 

But  I  must  say  that  since  that  reform,  and  although  it  was  con- 

.  temporaneouB  with  the  institution  of  universal  suffrage,  elections 
In  Belgium  work  with  a  tranquillity,  a  smoothness,  and  a  regularity 
which  have  been  the  wonder  of  those  who  remembered  the  disquieting 
itation  that  used  to  attend  them  In  former  times,  under  the  ma- 
jority rule.  This  result  is  very  important,  for  it  has  confirmed  by 
a  moat  decisive  experiment  the  unimpeachable  fairness  and  sincerity 
of  the  new  Belgian  regime  —  and  this  is  no  small  merit,  indeed. 


REFERENCES  SUGGESTED  ON   THE   HISTORY   OF    LAW 

BT  HILm  U'CXAIN 

The  maw  of  literature  boariog  upon  the  hUtory  of  the  law  u  so  grout  that  it 
vould  bo  uaelcss  in  a  hrM  note  to  Attempt  to  catalogue  even  those  works  vhieh 
may  properly  bo  regarded  as  motmmcntal.  Tho  foUowing  list  of  rofereoee  booka 
i[ic]ud<-.i  aonn:  of  the  tnuitiat^  available  in  Knf;liali  which  may  sen'e  as  guides  to 
direct  the  vtudvnt  to  the  original  soiircvs  of  iiifonijation. 

A  brief  account  of  the  ancient  codes  may  be  found  in  Uuy  Carleton  Lee's  UU' 
iorieai  Jurisprudence  (1900).  Tkc  Code  «/  Hammvirabi,  King  t>/  BabyhH  (about 
B.C.  2250],  referred  to  in  the  foregoing  papiT,  tias  been  published,  with  a  trsosb- 
tion  by  Robert  Francis  Harper  (1904). 

The  devfiopment  of  early  Roman  law  i»  outlined  in  many  excellent  treatises. 
with  full  rrfrrrno-a  to  original  authoritiis  and  elaborate  oommentariea;  among 
these  may  properly  be  mentioned:  William  C.  Monty's  OutUnet  of  Romian  Lorn 
[1SS4,  1902);  James  Muirhead'a  lUttorical  Iniroduciion  to  tlu  Private  Lav  of 
Rome  (1886);  Rudolph  Sobm'fi  tnttitutea  of  Ruman  Law  (truiis.  by  James  Craw- 
ford Lt^dlir".  1892);  Thomas  Coll<^tt  Sandar's  tjwi\Xutc&  of  Juatinian  (Am.  ed. 
with  Introduction  by  William  G.   Hammond,  ltE76). 

The  mMlifva]  atdt-a,  both  Roman  and  Teutonic,  are  fully  catalogiied  and 
described  in  Edward  JcnWs  I^v>  and  Polilicg  in  Due  MiddU  Agts  (1898). 

A  detailed  account  of  the  early  developtuent  of  the  English  common  law  «iU 
be  found  in  Pollock  and  Maitland's  History  of  Englith  Laxe  [2  vols.  1895),  and  no 
other  reference  to  the  aubject  is  necessary. 
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(Haii  8,  SipUmber  20,  2  p  m.) 

Obuhuit:  R«t.  Wm.  Euot  GmimR,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 
Speakioui:   PitomsoR  Gbohgk  F.  Moohe,  Harvard  Univenity. 
PRoraBsoa  Nathaniel  Sl'umidt.  Cornell  TJiurenity. 


H      The  Department  of  History  of  Religion  was  prtiaidwi  over  by 
"  the  Rev.  William  Eliot  Griffis,  D.D.,  L.H.D.,  of  Ithaca,  New  York, 
formerly  of  the  Imperial  Universtty  of  Japan,  attd  author  of  Rdigums 
o}  Japan.    Ill  presenting  the  speakers  Dr.  Griffis  s^d,  in  part: 

"  It  is  for  ustotraceout  what  are  man's  primitive  beliefs  in  presence 

of  the  universe.  What  are,  and  what  have  been,  his  conceptions  of 

duty  and  propriety?    What  are  the  lines  of  action  on  which  he  has 

formulated  his  ritual  or  expressed  his  dogma?   How  ha.'!  he  shown  his 

capacity  to  reason  from  the  known  to  the  unknown,  and  thus  to 

B  enlarge,  expand,  and  deepen  his  theorj*  and  practice  of  religion? 

"^      "It  is  because  the  human  and  subjective  element  is  so  universally 

and  potently  present,  that,  in  the  study  of  religion,  especially,  we 

H  are  to  be  always  on  our  guard,  lest  the  accuracy  of  our  laboriously 

"  gathered  data  and  our  conclumons,  however  patiently  wrought,  be 

vitiate<t. 

"Strictly  speaking,  there  is,  there  can  be,  no  'conflict'  between 

»  religion  and  science,  no  more,  indeed,  than  between  chemistry  and 
science.  Nor  can  (here  be,  any  more  than  between  science  and 
organic  chcmistrj',  such  a  thing  as  a  'warfare'  between  science  and 
dogmatic  theology.  Wo  are  to  beware  of  the  unscientlBc  prejudgment 
with  which  investigation  is  often  carried  on.  There  have  been,  there 
always  will  he,  disagrecni enta  and  even  quarrels  and  conflicts  between 
men  who  profess  to  be  exponents  of  'science'  in  any  fonn.  Where 
that  'science,'  whether  rightly  or  not  so  called,  represents  human 
authority  of  any  kind,  or  is  expressed  in  terms  that  are  unscientific, 
or  its  formula!,  whether  issuing  from  conclave  or  throne,  laboratory 
or  book,  are  made  engines  of  government,  there  must  almost  of  neces- 

B  «ty  be  conflict  and  even  strife. 

"  "To  take  note  of  the  progress  that  has  been  made  within  the  past 
hundred  years  toword  assembling,  classifying,  and  comparing  the 
materials,  and  in  the  diseejTiment  of  what  ideas  and  conceptions  are 

•  common  to  the  varied  mass  furnished  by  humanity,  is  as  appropriate 
to  the  purpose  and  plan  of  this  Congress  ft.s  are  the  other  tasks  set 
before  this  gathering  of  scholars  of  many  nations.  Work  in  this 
Department  may  be  as  valuable  toward  helping  us  to  reach  the 
goal  of  the  unification  of  knowledge,  and  be  as  effective  for  the 
progress  of  mankind,  possibly  even  more  so,  than  tliat  in  other  lines 
of  human  achie\'ement." 
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DT  QEOROE  FOOT  MOORR 

[Ceorge  Foot  Hoore,  Frotliui^liKm  Proreaoor,  History  of  Religion,  Hftrvitnl  ITdh 

ve«ity.  BUiec  1902.  b.  Wvat  Chwstcr.  Pcnnsvlvania.  October  15.  1851.  Grid, 
YaIo,  1872;  Union  Thcolopc*!  Seminary,  New  York.  1S77-  A.M.  Yale,  1883; 
D.n.  ib\d.  1897:  DJ).  IfftrictU.  lWi5;  LL.D.  Wpstcrn  UwservB  Univ«rwty. 
1003.  Pimtor  uf  PutnEUi)  Prmbytcriuii  Church,  ZaucEvUJe.  Oluo,  187d-S3; 
Professor  of  Hcbreir,  .\jidovcr  Theologiiml  ScminAry,  18S3-1903,  Member  of 
American  OrientRl  Society,  Sociptv  of  DiblicRJ  Litemture,  Deutsche  fttorgra- 
Umdiacbe  G«H-lli9cluift.  Author  of  Commentam  on  Jvdf/rs;  The  Book  of  Juajret 
in  Iltbrfw.  Critwal  Edition  with  Note»;  and  many  articles  to  biUicoi  jounuua, 
and  in  Etifychpcditi  liibitm.] 

The  encyclopedic  scheme  of  this  Congress  aesigna  to  the  Histor}' 
of  Religions  its  proper  place  as  one  of  the  great  departments  of 
historical  science.  My  taftk  is  to  trace  the  progress  of  this  branch 
of  learning  in  the  nineteenth  century.  The  Philosophy  of  Religion 
belongs  to  another  division  of  the  Congrrss;  the  Problems  and 
Methods  of  the  History  of  Religions  arc  to  be  discussed  at  this 
session  by  Professor  Schmidt;  while  the  history  of  research  in  the 
chief  reli^rinna  of  the  world  indiiiaduaUy,  and  the  present  state  of 
investigation  in  each,  will  engage  the  several  sections  of  this  Depart- 
ment. The  nature  and  scope  of  the  present  paper  are  thus  defined; 
it  is  to  sketch  in,  outline  the  development  within  the  last  centurj*  of 
the  general  history  of  religions,  avoiding  as  far  as  possible  trenching 
upon  the  fields  of  other  speakers.'' 

The  history  of  religions  was  not,  either  in  name  or  in  fact,  a  new 
study  in  the  nineteenth  century.  The  revival  of  learning  brought 
to  the  knowledge  of  scholars  the  religions  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans, 
and  what  Greek  and  Latin  wTiters  hod  to  tell  of  the  religions  of  other 
ancient  peoples  —  Egypt,  the  Semitic  East,  Persia,  and  India.  The 
study  of  the  Bible,  to  which  the  Reformation  gave  a  new  impulse. 
opened  the  sources  of  the  history  of  Judaism  and  Christianity. 
Travelers  and  discoverers  from  the  beginning  of  the  fourteenth  cen- 
f.ur3'  brought  back  accounts,  often  mar\'elous  enough,  of  the  relig- 
ions of  remoter  Asia,  and,  from  the  new  continent  beyond  the  sea, 
of  the  ci^^lized  peoples  of  Mexico  and  Peru  as  well  as  of  the  savage 
tnbes.  Soon  missionaries,  both  in  the  Old  World  and  in  the  Now, 
from  more  intimate  acquamtanec,  began  to  give  more  authentio 

'  See  ITardv,  E.,  Zur  Geschichie  drr  verffiguAndtn  BtUfiotufonAung.  lo 
Arcfiiv  fUr  Ifeligionmris^nuchfjjl.  iv.  46-66,97-135,  I(li3-22S;  JaBtrow,  H,,  Jr., 
The  Studif  o}  Religion,  1901.  e.  1.  To  the  dauified  bibliography  appended  to  the 
latter  work  (pji.  401-416)  the  reader  in  referred  for  a  fuller  survey  of  (he  liter»Uin 
ttian  OLn  be  given  in  this  paper. 
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Itifunnalion  about  the  beliefs  und  customs  of  luaiiy  races.  A  keen 
interest  v/as  thuti  aroused  in  the  religiomi  of  the  wurld,  and  in  the 
seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuriets  many  compruhetuive  works 
upon  the  subject  were  written,  some  of  them  on  a  large  acale.  Mrist 
of  these  are  descriptive  rather  than  properly  Uislurical,  but  the 
name  "History  of  Religions,"  implying  at  least  an  apprehension  of 
the  tnie  nature  of  the  task,  became  common  toward  ihe  end  of  the 
^  eighteenth  century.* 

H       The  question  of  the  origin  of  the  heathen  religions  was  also  dis- 
^LfBHSsed  in  the  seventeenth  ami  eighteenth  centuries,  the  prevailing 
^Fopinion  lieiiig  that  the  worship  of  the  heavenly  bodies  was  the  earliest 
H   form  of  "idolatry"  —  a  theory  which  hod  been  inherited  from  the 
H   last  ages  of  clasBieal  paganism  itself.    Voltaire  touched  with  a  keen 
H   observation  the  improbability  of  this  theory;  both  he  and  Fontcnelle 
H  made  some  sensible  and  strikingly  modem  remarks  on  the  subject, 
which  passed  unheeded.    Dupiiis's  Originca  de  Toua  les  Cultes,  which 
we  may  take  as  marking  the  close  of  this  period,  is  a  learned  and 
thoroughgoing  attempt  to  trace  all  religions  and  mythologies,  in- 
cluding Judaism  and  Christianity,  to  one  source,  Egyptian  sun- 
worship.' 

The  astral  theory  of  religion  was  not,  however,  in  undisputed 
possession  of  the  field  at  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth  century. 
Its  ancient  rival,  Euhcmerism,  still  had  its  adherents.'  and  a  new 
and  formidable  competitor  had  appeared.  De  Brossea,  in  his  CuUe 
des  Dicux  Fetiches,'  turned  from  interpretations  of  poetical  mythology 
to  the  investigation  of  the  religions  of  living  races  in  a  state  of 
savagery,  and  showed  how  irrational  phenomena  in  higher  religions, 
such  as  the  worship  of  living  animals  in  ancient  Egypt,  might  be 
explained  by  the  beliefs  and  customs  of  modem  African  tribes. 
Upon  the  lowest  plane  of  culture  men  worship,  not  the  heavenly 
bodies,  but  chance  stocks  and  stones,  rocks  of  strange  shape  or  color. 

I  trees,  animale.  all  of  which  De  Brosses  comprised  under  the  term 
"fetish,"  originally  applied  by  the  Portuguese  to  the  rude  artificial 
'  Amone  tht^  earliest  comprchcnslvf^  attempts  woj  A]>(^xand(?r  Hoas.  na»(rtStui, 
or  Vitw  of  nil  tht-  Rfiimon*  of  Ihe  Wnrlil  .  .  .  from  the  Cre^itUm  U>  Dirnr.  Timet. 
[x)Qdon,l<U>'i.  Tbiaw-urK  hailaaG.xtraurdinao'succaw;  a  second  edition  appeared 
in  16&5.  fl  third  in  I6G8;  nnd  within  ten  yctus  it  had  been  tnuulatod  into  I)utch, 

■  dermaik,  and  Fn-ncli.  Of  tlip  irorks  of  the  piplit^pnth  cpntury  it  may  sutTic*  to 
oamv  licrc  l))>.'  Innti^  and  uplvjiclidly  illustratod  CMmumiea  et  Coutuma  RcUgituwa 
<fe  I9IM  ItM  Pfiiptf*  rfti  Mmtdt.  Amsterdam,  1723-37,  7  vols,  fol,,  afterwards 
enUiged  to  10;  Jtiimptuouslv  trprint«i.  Paris,  !»(>7-10.  in  11  voU.  The eoKravings 
are  by  Bernard  Picart,  Die  (uiianvmotia)  text  liy  J.  F.  Bernard  and  others. 

*  Dxipui?!,  C.  P  .  (>rigiw»  de  Toum  frt  CuUea,  nu  lid^fion  Vniivratlle.  Parifl, 
I7ft4,  3  viiU.  4",  wttli  a  supplemmtary  volume  of  plates;  also  in  10  vols.  8°. 

*  The  most  important  work  of  thi«  school  in  tne  eighteenth  century  was  that 
of  B»nipr.  A.^l^  MylMogit  ft  Ua  Fables  erptuni^*  par  I'llitloirc.  I'aris.  17.18-40. 
3  ttoIb.  4";  2d  *d.  Paxis.  174S.  8  vols.  8";  English  translation.  The  Mytholojyani 
Feblea  ofUu  AtuietU§  explained  from  IJiatnry.  Tendon,  1730-40,  4  vols.  .**". 

*  r>c  BmwM«,  C.  F.,  Ou  CuUe  dt*  IHerax  F»ieha,  ou  ParalUU  de  t'Ancittmt 
Religion  de  V  Egypt*  avtc  b  IMigion  AtiwUe  de  Sigritw,  17(S0,  12". 
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objects  possessing  mngical  properties,  half  amtileti  half  idol,  which 
pla.v  a  Xttrge  part  in  the  religion  of  the  West  African  negroes.  Still 
farther  extended  to  the  worship  of  niat'erial  objects  in  general, 
sometimes  including  even  the  heavenly  bodies,  "fetishism"  became 
a  formula  in  which  many  writers  of  the  last  century  thought  that  the 
origin  of  religion  had  been  found. 

The  position  of  the  history  of  reKpons  in  Germany  at  the  be- 
^nning  of  the  nineteenth  century  is  best  represented  by  Creuzcr's 
Symbfilik  und  Mythologic  der  Altcn  Volker.^  The  successive  editions 
of  this  work,  the  French  translation  and  adaptation  by  Guigniaut,* 
and  the  ^Tilings  of  Creuier's  disciples  —  among  whom  F.  C.  Baur  is 
numbered  '  —  may  be  said  to  r«ord  the  histor)'  of  the  subjeet 
through  the  first  half  of  the  century.  The  discredit  into  which 
Creuzcr'fl  theory  of  "symbolism"  has  fallen,  in  consccjucnce  partly 
of  the  contemporary  criticism  of  Lobcck  *  and  others,  partly  of  the 
general  progress  nf  the  study,  should  not  lead  us  to  ignore  the  fact 
that  his  volumrs  furnished  a  useful  and  comprchcnsdvo  eolioetion  of 
what  was  then  known  about  the  principal  religions  of  the  world; 
while  of  the  theory  itself  it  has  been  justly  said  that  it  had  at  least 
the  merit  of  recognizing  that  mythology  is  a  product  of  religion, 
not  merely  a  play  of  poetic  fancy. 

Re\icwing  from  our  own  point  of  view  those  earlier  essays,  we  can 
sec  that  the  treatment  of  the  history  of  religions  suffered,  like  all 
other  branches  of  hi.*iTorical  research,  from  the  striking  lack  of  the 
historic  sense  which  characterized  the  age  of  "  Aufklfljung,"  and 
from  the  alternative  attitude  of  credulity  or  skepticism  toward  the 
sources  which  could  be  overcome  only  by  the  establishment  of  the 
principles  of  historical  criticism;  while  peculiar  hindrances  existed  in 
religious  prepos»essioiw.  So  long  as  Cliristian  writers  regarded  all 
the  religions  of  the  world  except  Judaism  and  Christianity  as  sinful 
aberrations  from  a  primitive  revelation,  and  freethinkers  conceived 
of  all  existing  religions,  including  Christianity,  as  corruptions,  under 
the  hand  of  self-seeking  priests,  of  a  pure  "natural  religion,"  no 
true  understanding  of  the  phenomena  was  possible.  The  way  to 
progress  was  opened  by  a  sounder  conception  of  the  nature  of  history 

'  Crruzor,  Ft..  Symholik  and  Mythoto^e  dor  Alten  Vulker,  1810-t2;  2d  ed. 
18Ifl-23,  6  vol*,  with  AUm;  3tt  ed,  l8.'t7-+2,  4  vol» 

'  Guiiiniaut.  J.  D- /.en  Rrlimont  dt  I'Antiunit^.  Paris.  1825-41,  10  volt,  8°. 

'  Bftiir.  F.  C,  Stjmboltk  una  Muihologir  odrr  dtt  Kalurrdigion  dn  Altinkuma, 
1824-25,  3  vol*. 

Of  the  uiiiit«rou6  othir  irarks  of  thfi  first  Fmlf  of  thci  niiuitoenlh  crtittin*  mav 
be  niunnci.  Mcincrs.  C,  AUgnwinr-  kritiufhf  Oewhirhte  Htr  JtfUt/ionen.  IS))G-f)7, 
2  vti]»  ;  Coiuitniit..  B.,  Dr  ht  Rrlujrnn  ronxiiirrfr  dang  na  Smtrrt,  *m  Formri,  ri  nt* 
DivtloppmaUs,  1824-3-1.  5  vol*  ;  Schwi-nck,  Kunrod.  Mythotogit  der  f>ri€cht$», 
Romer,  Argypter,  Semiten,  Pnitfr,  Ofrman/'n.  und  SUaxm,  2d  M.  1855.  7  rote. 
(1st  «d.  updtti-R  ■om'Qwhnt  diffrrent  tiU*,  1845-53);  Eckwiiiiuin.  K.,  £<ArfrufA<fcr 
SeiigiorugeactiKhlt  und  M'ithi)Uyjie.  184&-184K,  i  vols. 

*  liOhfck.  Chr.  A.,  Aaln^pliatmi*,  titu  At  thtalngiof  my»tiaic<]nueorum  < 
1829- 
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in  general,  and  of  the  liiatory  of  religion  in  particular,  which  we 
associate  with  the  namrs  of  Lc^ing  and  Hcrdrr.  That  the  history  of 
religion  is  the  record  of  a  development  whose  law  is,  firat  that  which 
is  naCuml,  then  that  which  is  spiritual,  is  an  idea  so  familiar  to  he 
that  it  is  hard  to  realize  that  Little  more  than  a  century'  ago  it  was 
novel  and  revolutionary. 

The  acceptance  of  a  true  conception  of  history  and  the  achieve- 
ment of  a  sound  historical  method  would,  however,  of  themselves 
have  availed  little,  apart  from  the  vastly  enlarged  knowledge  of 
religions,  both  ancient  and  living,  which  has  been  gained  in  the  last 
hundred  years.'  .\t  the  beginning  of  the  centurj-  the  religions  of 
Greece  and  Rome,  Judaism,  Christianity,  and  Islam  were  the  only 
religions  which  were  known  through  native  sources  or  their  own 
sacred  books,  unless  we  make  a  partial  exception  of  Chinese  t-exta 
translated  by  Jesuit  misgionoriea.  For  Egypt  and  Babylonia.  India 
and  Persia,  the  chief  or  only  sources  of  information  were  the  frag- 
mentarj-  and  often  conflicting  reports  in  Greek  and  Latin  authors. 
Since  then  the  religious  literature  of  India,  surpassing  all  others  in 
extent  and  variety,  and  covering  a  period  of  three  thousand  years, 
has  been  brought  to  light.  TheAvesta.whosechief  books  were  brought 
to  Europe  in  the  eighteenth  century,  has  been  made  intelligible  by 
the  labors  of  three  generations  of  scholars,  and  many  later  Zoroast  nan 
writings  recovered.  The  Chinese  classics  and  the  sacred  books  of 
Taoism  have  been  repeatedly  interpreted  in  the  light  both  of  native 
comment  and  of  Western  philology.  The  decipherment  of  the 
Egyptian  hieroglyphic  writing  in  the  early  nineteenth  century  waa 
followed  by  continuous  excavation  and  discover^',  the  late.st  stages 
of  which  have  extended  the  historical  horizon  over  distant  cenluries. 
and  promise  to  make  the  ci^nliKation  and  religion  of  the  Old  Empire 
almost  as  well  known  as  that  of  the  New.  In  Assyria  and  Babylonia 
civilizations  not  less  ancient  than  that  of  Egypt  have  been  bn^ught 
to  light;  and  there  also  religious  monuments  and  texts  of  the  most 
diverse  kinds,  representing  perhaps  four  millenniums,  are  accumulated 
with  a  rapidity  that  outruns  the  utmost  actiWty  of  decipherers  and 
students. 

In  the  classical  field  the  discovery  and  methodical  una  of  remains 
and  monumental  sources  has  done  much  to  enlarge  and  correct  the 
notions  formed  from  the  literature  alone.  By  this  means  only  it  has 
proved  possible  to  reconstruct,  at  least  in  broken  outlines,  the  genuine 
Homan  religion,  as  distinct  from  the  late  syncretism  which  is  reprc- 
Bented  by  all  the  literary  sources.  Recent  excavations,  again,  have 
revealed  the  antiquity  of  a  high  Hellenic  or  Proto-Hellenic  civiliza^ 
tion  in  the  eastern  Mediterranean  basin,  and  of  an  active  intercourse 

*  On  the  hutorr  nf  th^ae  disonvenes,  see  Rardv,  Arehiv  fur  ReK^ionsviaten- 
tchaft,  IT,  97  ff.  ' 
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with  Egypt  and  the  East;  while  the  "Mycenaean"  tombs  and  the 
palaces  and  caves  of  Crete  disclose  something  at  least  of  the  religion 
of  that  remote  age.  The  discovery  or  evaluation  of  a  multitude  of 
documents  of  inferior  religious  authority,  but  often  of  the  highest 
historical  importance,  and  above  all  the  critical  study  of  the  canonical 
souroes  themselves  and  the  comparison  of  other  religions,  have  led 
to  conceptions  of  the  history  of  Judaism,  Christianity,  and  Islam, 
differing  often  radically  from  those  which  prevailed  only  a  generation 
ago.  Thus  on  all  sides  the  authentic  knowledge  of  the  chief  historical 
religions  of  the  world  has  been  immeasurably  enlarged  by  the  dis- 
coveries and  investigations  of  the  nineteenth  century. 

Sacred  books  and  other  literary  sources  are,  however,  not  the  only 
witnesses  to  ancient  religions.*  Thecollection of  German  "  MAhrchen  " 
made  by  the  brothers  Grimm,  proved  to  contain  Teutonic  myths, 
depotentiated  and  disguised;  and  cumparisou  with  Xorse,  Greek, 
and  later  with  Vedic  mythology,  suggested  that  in  Germanic  folk- 
lore were  rrmains  of  a  common  Indo-Gerraanic  tradition.'  The 
investigation,  by  Mannhardt  and  others,  of  popular  customs,  espe- 
cially peasant  customs,  and  beliefs  connected  with  agriculture  and 
vegetation,  showed  that  here  also,  in  what  the  prevalence  of  Christian- 
ity had  reduced  to  the  rank  of  superstitions,  were  survivals  of  the 
religions  which  Clmstianity  supplanred.'  The  study  of  folk-lore  andi 
the  "lower  mythology,"  and  of  jMJpular  custom  and  superatiUon, 
which  has  been  so  diligently  prosecuted  in  the  last  half-contury, 
opens  to  the  student  of  the  history  of  religions  sources  which  often 
supplement  or  interpret  in  a  moat  welcome  manner  his  literary 
material.  For  tho  great  mass  nf  peoples  and  religions  which  have 
never  created  a  sacred  literature  the  student  is  wholly  dependent  on 
this  stream  of  living  tradition  and  practice.  Anthropology,  which 
Waltz  raised  to  the  rank  of  a  science,*  gives  to  religion  a  place  cor- 
responding to  its  ppr\'asive  significance  in  Ravage  and  scmi-eiviUxad| 
societies,  and  thus  becomes  one  of  the  most  important  auxiliaries' 
of  the  history  of  relipons.  It  has  established  the  universality  of 
religion,  and  shown,  beneath  all  differences,  a  large  mesRurc  of  agree- 
ment in  the  religions  of  peoples  of  the  most  diverse  races  upon  the 
same  plane  of  culture  and  with  similar  social  organization.  The 
study  of  the  agreements  and  the  differences  shows  the  eommonj 
characteristics  of  the  savage  mind,  the  influences  of  history 

^  See  on  the  following,  Harmhaidt,  W.,  WaidMndFMkvltt.  lS75-77,3 

vol.  ti,  pp,  i-xi. 

'  Gtimm.  J.  u.Vt'.,  Kinder- und-HautvUlrdien,  1^X2-15;  2d  ed.  lSlft-22,S  vokS 
Seeespeciallr,  GrinuD,  J..  Z>niJArAe  Mythelogie,  1835;  2d  cd.  1844;  3ded.  ISM; 
4  etl.  besnrgt  von  E.  H.  Meyer,  IST.'i  *fffl. 

*  See  Manntmrtlt.  c-it(*d  altovn,  n.  0. 

*  Waita,  Th.,  Anihrop(t!o^  dwr  NaturvOlker,  1859  *»a.  (conCtQucd  by  O.  Gei^ 
land);  eec  aim  Bastian,  A.,  Der  MmMck  in  Her  GeseKigUe,  1660,  3  vols.,  and  in 
tiumeroua  otlt<-r  works. 
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environment,  and  peculiaiities  that  seem  to  be  racial.  The  subject 
presents  to  the  student  of  social  psychology  some  of  his  most  interest- 
ing problems. 

Between  the  religions  of  the  lowest  peoples  and  those  which  have 
reached  the  highest  level  in  intelligence  and  spirituality  there  is 
an  unbroken  connection;  not  only  do  survivals  and  superstitions 
persist  in  the  most  advanced  religions,  but  the  germs  of  their  loftiest 
conceptions  may  sometimes  be  recognized  in  barbarous  surroundings. 
The  field,  wide  as  it  is,  is  one;  the  history  of  religions  points  onward 
to  a  history  of  religion. 

The  immediate  task  of  the  scholar  of  the  nineteenth  century  in 
their  several  fields  was  the  mastering  of  these  vast  acquisitions  of 
material  —  the  establishment  of  trustworthy  texts,  the  creaticjn 
of  philological  apparatus,  the  interpretation  and  criticism  of  the 
literature;  the  restoration  and  decipherment  of  inocriptions;  the 
verifying  and  sifting  of  the  reports  of  travelers  and  discoverers; 
the  comparison,  classificatiun,  and  interpretation  of  phenomena. 
Great  things  have  been  uocoinplished  in  all  these  directions  by 
philologists,  arch^ogists,  and  ethnologists;  upon  the  foundations 
thus  laid  future  generations  will  securely  build.  If  the  division  of 
labor  sometimes  narrowed  the  horizon,  it  at  leatit  conduced  to 
thoroughness  in  t  "^niited  field.  The  relations  of  some  lauguagee 
and  literatures  to  one  another  were,  however,  such  as  not  only  to 
invite  but  to  demand  comparative  treatment.  The  older  Avestan 
scriptures,  for  example,  could  be  rightly  understood  only  when  the 
light  of  comparative  philology  was  added  to  the  native  tradition; 
and  the  common  background  of  the  Indian  and  Iranian  religions 
seemed  to  require  the  application  of  the  same  method.  Names  and 
myths  appeared,  again,  to  connect  the  gods  of  the  Vedic  hymns 
with  those  of  Greece,  and  more  remotely  with  other  branches  of 
the  Indo-Germanic  family.  The  philologists  who  attempted  by  com- 
parison of  the  common  stock  of  words  or  roots  to  construct  a  picture 
of  primitive  Indo-Gcrmanic  culture  could  not  exclude  from  their 
consideration  the  language  of  religion. 

It  was,  in  fact,  from  Vedic  studies  that  the  initiative  came,  which 
in  the  second  half  of  the  nineteenth  century  gave  a  new  impulse  to 
the  study  of  the  history  of  rehgions;  and  Professor  F.  Max  Miiller, 
if  not  the  originator  of  the  "Comparative  Science  of  Religion," 
will  always  have  the  merit,  not  only  of  contributing  largely  to  ita 
progress,  but  of  having  created  an  interest  in  the  subject,  and  secured 
a  support  for  it  without  which  some  of  its  most  notable  achievements 
would  not  have  been  possible.*  It  is  easy  now  to  see  the  fundamental 

'  See  Kuhn,  A.,  Jlfrmet-Sarameyaa,  Zeiisehrifi  f.  das  AUerthum,  n,  18*8. 117- 
134;  Die  fltrabhinjt  dna  Fmera  und  dea  Oottertmnka.  I8fid;  Schwartz.  W., 
Vriprung  der  MylhtJitgu,  1860;  Soniu.  Moitd  und  Sterne.  1864;  MUlirr,  Fr. 
Max,  Comparatizv  MnAotogy  (Oxford  SeEaya),  1866;    Ckift  frvm  a  Otrman 
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defects  of  Muller'a  method  and  the  erroneousness  of  many  of  the 
conclusions  which,  with  little  modification,  he  maintained  to  the 
end  of  his  life.  The  hymns  of  the  Rig- Veda  are  almost  as  far  as  the 
Homeric  epics  from  being  the  product  of  a  simple  society,  or  the 
"childlike  speech  "  of  primitive  religion;  the  equation  of  Indian  and 
Greek  gods  and  myths  is  often  effected  by  dubious  etymologies  or 
partial  and  inconclusive  coincidences.  The  identification  of  the  gods 
with  natural  objects,  and  the  meteoric  interpretation  of  the  mj-tha 
ie-  assumed  —  following  the  classical  mjihologists  of  the  time  — 
rather  than  established;  the  insecurity  of  the  results  being  inanif< 
from  the  possibility  of  the  rival  "nubilar"or  "crepuscular  "theories 
The  most  radical  fault  of  the  system,  however,  was  the  arbitrary 
limitation  of  the  material.  In  particular,  the  isolation  of  hymns 
and  myths  from  the  ritual  was  a  fruitful  cause  of  misunderstandiDg; 
and  the  as<<umptioii  that  the  darker  side  of  Indian  reli^on,  as  repre- 
sented in  the  Atha^^'a-Veda  or  parts  of  the  Brahmanas,  is  wholly 
a  late  declension  from  the  pure  Vedic  faith,  led  to  its  virtual  exclusion 
from  consideration;  thf  same  assumption  was  made  concerning  (he 
darker  features  of  Greek  religion  in  contrast  to  the  aspect  presented 
in  the  Homeric  poems. 

At  this  point,  therefore,  Miiller's  method  and  results  wore  assailed 
by  the  critics  of  the  anthrojiological  school,  among  whom  Andrew 
Lang  wielded  the  most  trenchant  pen.'  What  demands  explanation 
in  the  myths  is  the  irrational  and  immoral  element.  This  is  not  to 
be  explained  away  by  allegorical  interpretation,  in  ancient  or  modern 
fashion;  it  is  not  accountedforby  the  theoryof"  disease  of  language," 
which  makes  of  it  misunderstood  poetry  or  metaphor.  The  savage 
features  of  ancient  mythology  are  the  natural  product  of  a  savage^ 
state  of  society,  and  survived  in  civilization  under  the  consen•ati^■e 
influence  of  religious  tradition.  The  proof  of  this  is  the  mythology  of 
modern  savages,  in  which  corresponding  phenomena  are  obser\'ed 
among  the  most  widely  separated  and  diverse  races.  Moreover, 
mj-lhology  is  not  the  only  or  even  the  most  important  witneas  to' 
religious  beliefs.  C^istom,  ceremony,  ritual  —  the  things  which  the 
gods  expect  of  men  and  which  the  worshipers  do  in  the  scr^'ice  of 
the  gods,  not  tales  about  the  gods,  of  whatever  origin — constitute 
the  real  substance  of  religion,  and  embody  its  fundamental  idc; 
Many  myths  arc  not  poetical  reflections  of  natural  phenomena, 


les.^^! 


Worksltop.  lRfi7,  2  vol*  ;  Lrct>jrt«  on  the  Rfifncf  af  ReUginn.  1SV2:  TKe  Origin  ta 
Orowtk  of  HtHtfitm,  tHwtfralfd  bt/  thr  fUIigiun  oj  hutux  {Hibbrrt  r.eoliirM),  187( 
Nt^vral  litiigion,  18S0,  Phj/siral  Religii/n,  1801.  AnlhrcrpvUifical  Reliffion.  ISU: . 
TSeoBopky.  or  PfMthotr^i'nl  Itfliffifin.  1S9R  (Clifford  Ltvctum);    CatUribiUionji  t* 
lite  Sritfiet  ()/  jWyyiuiwy,  18ft7.  2  vt.l»i- 

'  Lang,  Andrew.  Cfuttom  and  ,UyrA.  18S4;   Myth,  Ritvol,  and  RrXigion.  1887,1 
2  vote.;   1R09,  2  voU.;  Modern  \SylhoIogy.  18fl7;  Thf  Making  oj  RHigion.  1898, 
'id  rd.  1900;  Magic  and  R^igxcm,}90i-  Tlie  Injit  two  vohimo*  agkinst  some  pow- 
tions  of  (be  autlirapologicsi  sctiool. 
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but  efforts  to  account  for  the  existence  of  strange  rites  and  customs 
or  to  explain  their  meaning. 

It  is  the  task  of  the  modem  student,  not  merely  to  oollect  from 
the  writings  of  travelers,  missionaries,  and  political  agents  the  facts 
concerning  the  religious  practices  and  beliefs  of  rude  peoples,  and  to 
record  and  classify  them,  but  to  account  for  their  origin  and  per- 
sistence, and  for  the  transformations  they  undergo  in  the  develop- 
ment of  civitization.  This  was  the  problem  to  which  Tylor  addressed 
himself,  particularly  in  his  Primitive  Cntture.*  Man's  eariiest  known 
explanation  of  the  phenomena  and  forces  of  nature  is  "animation"; 
not  only  what  we  call  living  things,  but  what  are  for  us  inanimate 
objects,  are  by  primitive  man  endowed  with  a  life  like  hie  own,  a 
soul  with  passions  and  will.  There  are  also  spirits  that  are  not  con- 
fined in  particular  objects,  but  roam  freely,  manifesting  themselves 
Bometimes  in  one  way  or  place,  sometimes  in  another.  These  spirits 
are  in  part  the  souls  of  dead  men,  neglected  or  hostile,  which  it  is 
necessary  to  plaeaie  or  to  avert.  This  primitive  "animism"  is  the 
earliest  science  and  philoHophy;  though  not  itself  rellginn,  it  shapes 
the  religious  conceptions  of  savages  overywhere,  and  maintains  it- 
self with  extraordinary  tenacity  in  advancing  culture.  Fetishism, 
stock-  and  stone-worship,  idolatry,  as  well  as  ancestor-worship. 
Shamanism,  ami  magic,  have  their  roots  in  it.  With  a  onc-sidedncss 
which  Tylor  carefully  avoids.  Herbert.  Spencpr,  Ltppert,  and  others 
derive  all  religion  from  ofTcrings  to  friendly  ghosts  or  rites  designed 
lo  thwart  the  malice  of  unfriendly  ones;*  Spencer's  theory  being  in 
effect,  as  he  himself  recognizes,  a  revival,  in  an  apparently  scientific 
form,  of  ancient  Euhemerism. 

Anthropologieal  studies  have  not  only  thrown  light  upon  the 
operation  of  the  sa\'age  mind  and  on  the  influence  of  its  theory  of 
man  and  nature  upon  religious  conroptions,  but  have  shown  how  the 
development  of  religious  ideas  has  been  affected  by  the  social  organ- 
ization. The  phenomena  to  which  the  name  "totemism"  haj*  been 
given,  for  example,  are  generally  associated  with  a  peculiar  clan 
constitution,  in  which  descent  is  regularly  reckoned  in  the  female 
line.  Traces  of  this  form  of  social  organization  have  been  discovered 
among  peoples  which  have  long  since  got  beyond  it;  and  it  has  been 
inferred,  on  insufficient  grounds,  that  all  races  have  passed  through 
it.  But  whilo  this  generalization  may  not  stand,  the  studies  of 
McLennan,  W.  Robertson  Smith,  Frazer,  and  Jevons  *  have  unqucs- 

'  Tvlor,  E.  B.,  litMarfha  into  the  Early  Uittory  of  Mankind  and  (A*  Dernltm- 
w«rf»/CiVi7i«irttm,  1865;  rK-ni/fi-P  fwih/rs,  1871.  2  volB.3d  ed.  1S9I;  Lubbodt. 
J.,  The  Origin  of  CinJitalian  and  the  PrijitUive  Condition  of  Man,  1R70.  6th  r^. 
1902;  PnhiAtork  Time.f.  1S65.  Olli  ed.  1900. 

*  Spencer,  Hprbfrt.  JVi'nrip/M  of  iiaciotosy,  ch.  8-lfl;  Lippert.  Julius,  Kuttvr- 
getehichte  drr  Mentchbeii,  1866-67,  2  vols. 

•  MoLptinnn.  .J,  V..  FartnigMu  Rfvievr.  Oct.  and  Nov.  186S.  Feb.  1870;  Frajter. 
.!.  O..  Toicmitm.  1887;  Th«  (htden  Bovgh,  2  vols.  2d  ed.  IWO;  Smith.  W.  R.. 
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tionably  she<l  Hj;ht  on  many  hitherto  obscure  problems  id  the  history 
of  religion.  The  recognition  of  the  intimate  connection  between  the 
social  and  political  organization  and  religion  has,  however,  a  much 
larger  aignifieanee,  which  remains  to  be  fully  evaluated.  Closely 
related  to  this  are  the  economic  factors,  which  have  influenced  the 
development  of  religion  both  indirectly,  through  the  social  organiza- 
tion —  thecondilions.forexample.  which  make  the  horde  rather  than 
the  tribe  the  unit  —  and  directly,  by  detenniaing  occupation,  con- 
tftraining  to  migrations,  and  the  Like.  This  side  of  the  subject  has 
only  recently  begun  to  receive  the  consideration  it  deserves,  espe- 
cially at  the  hands  of  i"rench  scholars,  Tarde,  Durkheim,and  others. 
The  general  trend  of  modern  investigation  has  thus  been  to  bring 
out  the  complexity  of  the  problem,  the  multiplicity  of  the  factore 
whose  interaction  has  determined  the  development  of  religions. 

In  the  discusuons  of  the  last  century  the  question  of  the  origin  of 
religion  liaij  ha<l  a  prominent  place.  In  one  sense,  Why  is  man  so 
universally  and  obstinately  religious?  the  question  belongs  to  the 
philosophy  of  religion;  the  history  of  religions  can  ^ve  no  answer, 
though  it  can  put  the  theories  of  philosophers  to  the  critical  test  by 
comparison  with  the  facts.  But  in  the  other  sense  in  which  the 
question  is  oftea  taken,  What  was  the  primitive  form  of  religiont 
the  historian  must  again  confess  his  iiLability  to  answer.  There  was 
a  time,  tiot  so  long  ago,  when  the  Homeric  poems  or  the  hymns  of  the 
Rig-Veda  were  imagined  to  be  witnesses  to  primitive  Indo-European 
religion.  The  anthropologist  makes  a  similar  mistake  when  he 
imagines  that  the  reUgions  of  the  lowest  modern  savages  may  be 
regarded  as  surxnvals  of  primitive  religion.  The  Australian  black  oi 
the  Andaman  islander  is  separated  by  as  many  generations  from  the 
beginning  of  religion  as  his  mo&t  advanced  contemporaries;  and  in 
these  tens  or  hundreds  of  thousands  of  years  there  has  been  constant 
change,  growth  and  decay  —  and  decay  is  not  a  simple  return  to  the 
primal  state.  We  can  leam  a  great  deal  from  the  lowest  existing 
religions;  but  they  cannot  tell  us  what  the  beginning  of  rchgion  was, 
any  more  than  the  history  of  language  can  tell  us  what  waa  the 
form  of  human  speech.  In  like  manner,  attempts  to  define  the  stages* 
of  religious  development,  as,  for  example,  in  Comte's  scheme,  Fetiah- 
iam.  Polytheism,  Monotheism,  with  a  prophecy  of  Positivism,  have 
very  little  value  even  as  a  scheme  of  classification. 

Reviewing  the  progress  of  the  last  half-century,  we  see  Ihat  the 
field  of  investigation  has  been  widened  so  that  it  now  includes 
known  religious,  ancient  and  modern,  from  the  lowest  to  the  highest, 
and  that  all  the  sources  and  the  special  sciences  wtiich  throw  light 

Kiruhip  and  ^Sarriage  in  Earty  Arabia.  1885.  2d  ed.  1903;  The  ReKgum  of  Ou 
Semitee,  lfiS9,  2d  ed.  1S94;  Jerona,  F.  B..  IfdrodveOon  to  the  Ilittmy  o}  Relimott, 
1806. 
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upon  man  and  society  arc  made  tributary  to  the  history  of  religion. 
Psychology,  individual  and  social,  anthropology  and  ethnology, 
archawlogy,  social,  political,  and  economic  history,  as  well  as  litera- 
ture, are  consulted,  for  it  is  recognized  that  nothing  which  affects 
man's  life,  inner  or  outer,  is  devoid  of  influence  on  his  religion.  It 
has  also  become  clearer,  in  the  course  of  investigation  and  discussion, 
that  the  study  of  religions  is  a  purely  historical  discipline,  to  be 
pursued  by  strict  historical  methods.  By  cunfiniug  itself  to  its  proper 
task  it  will  lay  the  securer  foundations  for  a  philosophy  of  religion. 
For  this  reason  objection  may  properly  be  made  to  the  name  "  Science 
of  Religion,"  introduced  by  Max  Muller,  and  adopted  by  many,  for 
example,  by  Tiele  in  his  Gifford  Lectures.  The  term  "science,"  by 
ita  correspondence  to  "Science  of  Language,"  suggests,  to  the 
English  reader  at  least  (and  was,  I  think,  intended  to  suggest),  a 
method  and  a  goal  different  from  those  which  we  regar^l  as  properly 
historical;  a  search  for  principles  and  laws  such  as  belong  to  the 
natural  sciences  and  to  certain  philosophical  conceptions  of  history, 
Hegelian  or  Positivist.  The  inQuence  of  this  idea  may  be  seen  in  the 
attempted  clasaifjca lions  of  religions,  whether  Muller's  own  (artificial) 
linguistic  classification,  or  Tiele's  "morphological,"  and  in  intent 
genetic,  system.  Asserting  the  scientific  character  of  all  riglitly 
conducted  historical  investigation,  we  have  no  reason  to  emphajiize 
it  specially  in  the  case  of  the  history  of  religions,  and  do  better  to 
disuse  a  term  which  is  either  a  truism  or  an  error. 

It  remains  1o  speak  briefly  of  the  place  which  the  history  of 
religions  has  made  for  itself  in  the  world  of  learning.'  Tlie  conscious- 
ness that  a  new  and  important  field  of  knowtedKO  had  been  opened 
by  the  discoveries  of  religious  literatures  and  monuments  in  the 
nineteenth  centur>'  maoifested  itself  in  various  ways.  In  Holland  a 
scries  of  volumes,  in  the  sixties,  on  the  leading  religions  of  the  world, 
including  .Judaism  and  Christianity,  from  a  purely  historical  point  of 
view,  was  followed,  in  the  reorganization  t>£  the  theological  faculties 
of  the  state  universities  in  1877,  by  the  establishment  of  chairs  of 
the  history  and  philosophy  of  religion,  of  which  that  at  Leiden  was 
filled  by  Tiele; '  while  a  corresponding  chair  iti  the  city  University 
of  Amsterdam  was  occupied  by  Chantepie  de  la  Saussaye.'  In 
France  a  professorship  of  the  history  of  religions  in  the  College  de 
France  was  founded  in  1879,  and  has  been  filled  ^nce  that  time  by 

'  Swtiti  ih4>fnllf>winR,  A.  R('\*ill*',  *' Tj\ Situation  Artuclle  df  rRnwiRnptnent  d*- 
)'HMt«)irf  <-i<^  itfliKiiiim,  "  Neeu^  de  i'lU^oire  dta  Hdigi<m»,  xuil,  1901,  ftH  ff. 

'  Tiele,  C  P.,  GeackUdnia  ran  rfefi  (Jodsdifmt  in  de  Oudhrid  lot  op  Altjander 
den  Orooie.  1893,  10(12.  2  Vf>l-i,;  Oermnn  trnnalatinn  hv  O.  0*'hric!i,  Ofsrhir-hie 
der  Rdiffion  m  AUerthum,  1H95  »n-',-  Elnnirnta  o]  tttt  Science  of  Religion,  1897, 
1899,  2  vols.  (Gifford  Lecturt-s). 

*  Chftntppic  do  1ft  ^aMB-iaye,  P.  D.,  LeMnteh  drr  Religinn^fKrhirhU,  ISS7-8B, 
2  vol*.  2d«a.  (with  thecoapemttanof  anuDilierofitchoun),  1897,  2  v<j». 
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Albert  H^^ville; '  and  in  1886  a  section  of  the  reli^ous  sciencctt 
was  formed  in  the  Ecole  des  Hautee  Etudes  en  Sorbonnc.  The  pro- 
gress of  these  studies  in  France  was  also  much  furthered  by  the 
establishment  of  the  Mus<^  Guimet  (1879;  since  1888  in  Paris),  with 
its  collections  and  Libranr'  and  its  liberal  subvention  of  publications, 
including  the  first  periodical  devoted  to  the  subject,  the  Revue  de 
I'Histoire  dc8  Religions  [since  1880).  In  England  a  long  series  of 
Hibbcrt  Lectures,  and  mure  recently  several  of  ihe  Giflord  Lectures, 
have  contribut'Cd  to  the  spread  of  knowledge  and  the  quickening  of 
interest;  while  the  Sacred  Books  of  the  East  have  made  acoeaaible, 
in  translations  by  eminent  scholais,  a  large  part  of  the  religious 
literature  of  the  world.  In  Germany  the  subject  has  been  slow  in 
hnding  recognition  in  university  programmes  of  study,  though 
Koth  lectured  on  it  at  Tilbingen  from  the  fifties  to  his  death,  and 
though  German  scholars  have  made  many  of  the  most  valuable 
contributions  to  the  study.  The  Archiv  fur  ReligionBwissenaehalt 
(since  1898;  new  series  1904)  gives  a  much-needed  organ  for  the 
publication  of  investigation  and  discussion.'  In  America  lectures 
on  the  history  of  religions  were  given  in  Harvard  University  io 
1854-55.  and  regularly  since  1867;  and  in  more  recent  years  at  many 
other  places,  among  which  may  be  named  Boston  University.  Cornell. 
Chicago,  Yale'  and  in  some  of  the  independent  theological  schools, 
as  at  Andover.  Finally,  mention  mtisl.  be  made  of  the  Parliament 
of  Religions  at  the  Columbian  Exposition  in  Chicago  in  1893,  who« 
published  proreedin^s  fill  two  volumes;  of  the  InUrnationol  Con- 
gress for  the  History  of  Religions  in  Paris  in  1900,  and  of  that  which 
has  held  its  sessions  within  a  few  weeks  in  Basel  (August-September, 
1904). 

On  cver>-  hand  we  bcc  a  recognition  of  the  importance  of  the  sub- 
ject and  H  growing  Interest  in  the  study.  The  nineteenth  century 
accomplished  much;  it  is  for  the  srholars  of  the  twentieth  century, 
in  nil  lands,  heirs  of  the  labors  of  their  predecessors,  encourage<]  by 
their  success,  admonished  by  their  mistakea,  to  accomplish  yet 
greater  things. 

<  R^villp.  Albert.  Prokgomtna  de  VUiatoin  dr*  ReXigUme.  1861  (En^Ul 
translation  by  A.  S.  Squire,  I8S4};  L€$  RtUgioTU  dea  Pfiipir»  A'<m-d'ft/u^,  ISSS. 
2  vole.  J  Lee  Religions  du  Mcxiaue,  de  VAmfrvrue  Centnjlt  el  du  Pirou,  1S8S; 
La  Reitgion  Ckituriae,  1S8D. 

'  Other  ppnodicals  which  shoiilH  he  mentioned  are  Re^-ue  dea  ReHgiont,  1869 
■fli?..  and  Rffpitc  d'HiHlaire  et  de.  LitUralunr  Reiifficuses,  IS96  »w- 
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[Nathaniel  Schmidl,  AJU..  ProitiMoi  of  Bemitic  Lanftuaees  and  Literature  since 
I89tf  in  Cornell  Univvreity.  b,  lludiksvall.  Sweden.  May  2'J,  1862;  Hudikaiall 
Gvninasium.  1882;  I'niveiwtv  of  Stockliolni,  1884;  Hamilton  Thpolnpcal 
Seminary.  1887;   A.M.  Colgate  University,  1887;    University  of  Iterlin.  1S90; 

I     Prpfewor  of  Semitic  Language*  and  Literatures  in  Colgate  Linivemty,  t!:l8K-96; 

'  ProfmBorof  Se^aitic  I.anguagea  and  Litcraturee  In  Coniell  Univenily  since 
1896:  IKrector  of  the  American  Schnjolot  vVrchfl-alogj'  in  JeruBalom,  1904-05. 
Member  of  the  Ueutacltp  Morgenlflndische  Geiwllschaft,  Deutsche  VorderaBia- 
tisclie  Gesellscliaft.  .\merican  Oriental  Society,  Amejican  QeoKraptiical  Society, 
tlie  Bociety  for  BibUcai  Literature  and  ExeftesiB,  and  other  aocietJea.  Author  of 
The  StjnUicofM an,  li^7;  Urtlenatticus.  mi3;  7'ke  ProjthrtoJ  yatardii.  19M. 
and  numerous  trpatisee,  pamphlets,  and  articlee  in  acientiGc  joumab  and  eQC>'- 
clopediaa.] 

Theology  is  llie  science  of  religion.  Ah  such  it  includes  every 
mettiodical  elfort  to  obtain  certain  and  systematized  knowledge  of 
man's  religious  life.  Like  any  other  scieuce,  it  galliers  and  sift», 
compares  and  classifies,  traces  the  origin  and  development  of,  and 
seeks  to  explain,  the  facts  that  fall  within  its  domain.  In  accordance 
with  these  varied  scientific  activities,  it  is  possible  to  distinguish 
between  descriptive,  comparative,  historical,  and  pliiiosophical 
theology. 

Descriptive  theology  collects,  veiifies,  and  presents  the  facts  of 
religion.  Its  work  is  of  fundamental  importance  for  all  other  branches 
of  the  science.  Absolute  comprehensiveness  is  not  attainable.  £vea 
a  carefully  trained  critical  judgment  is  liable  to  err.  Perfect  objectiv- 
ity is  endangered  by  the  imaginative  power  and  artistic  temper 
nece«sary  for  a  presentation  of  the  vast  material  in  orderly  arrange- 
ment, and  with  vividness  of  detail  and  color  of  life.  Yet  only  in 
80  far  as  the  collection  embraces  all  that  is  imjwrtant  and  charac- 
teristic, the  critical  examination  is  thorough,  and  the  description 
appniximate.s  accuracy,  arc  the  results  available  as  a  true  foundation 
for  ('omparisonj  classification,  historical  trpAtment;  and  philosophical 
appreciation. 

Comparative  theology  considers  the  fiimilarities  and  dissimilarities 
of  religious  phenomena  and  classifies  them  on  the  basis  of  such 
comparison.  It  contemplates  the  material  gathered,  sifted,  and  set 
forth  by  descriptive  theology  without  any  other  aim  than  to  estab- 
lish the  exact  degree  of  similarity  between  religious  sentiments,  ideas, 
and  practices,  prevalent  among  men  in  different  ages  and  in  different 
parts  of  the  earth.  The  infclieltouB  term  "Comparative  Reli^on," 
onec  widely  used,  has  rightly  been  abamloned  by  careful  writcre. 
Theology  may  be  comparative  when  it  limttB  itself  to  a  comparison 
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of  the  phcnomipna  of  religion;  religion  itself  cannot  be  comparatiw- 
The  vagueness  attaching  to  the  term  was  not  seldom  an  outward 
sigja  of  the  inner  confusion  in  which  elements  of  description,  criticism, 
comparison,  history,  and  philosophy  were  jumbled  together.  A 
student  occupied  with  a  description  of  the  Po!)*ne8ian  system  of 
tabus,  a  criticism  of  the  accounts  given  by  travelers  and  mission- 
aries, a  search  for  earlier  historic  forms  of  tabu  in  some  of  the  islands. 
or  the  ultimate  cause  of  the  tabu-conception,  is  not  engaged  in 
comparative  theology.  He  is  cultivating  this  branch  of  the  science 
of  religion  when  he  compares  the  highly  developed  Polynesian 
system  with  similar  tabus  in  other  times  and  places,  and  demon- 
strates that  certain  ideas  and  customs,  for  example  of  modem  India 
or  ancient  Persia  or  Judrea,  bplong  to  the  same  order. 

Historical  theology,  or  the  historj*  of  religion,  seeks  to  discover 
the  origin  and  to  trace  the  growth  of  man's  religious  life.  It  sedis 
to  establish  the  sequence  in  time  of  religious  feelings,  thoughts,  and 
practices,  and  to  discern  the  laws,  if  such  there  be.  that  govern  this 
sequence.  It  considers  the  material  brought  together,  examined 
and  classified  by  the  preliminary  disciplines  from  the  viewpoint  of 
historical  development.  It  watches  the  operation  of  the  religious 
consciousness  in  its  relation  to  other  functions  of  man's  social 
life,  and  observes  the  psychological  conditions  determining  its 
course.  It  is  not  content  with  gleaning  facts,  weighing  evidence, 
describing  conditions,  and  comparing  and  classifying  phenomena,  but 
seeks  to  incorporate  the  facts  as  links  in  a  chain  of  development,  to 
determine  the  inner  connection  as  well  as  the  chronologial  sequence 
of  the  facts,  to  find  the  place  and  relative  significance  of  the  condi- 
tions described,  and  to  discover  the  rrlationship  indicated  by  the 
similarity.  But  the  history  of  religion  dotfs  not  attempt  to  estimate 
the  absolute  value  of  any  religious  sentiment,  idea,  custom,  or 
iiistitutiou. 

Philosophical  theology,  or  the  philosophy  of  religion,  aims  to  dis- 
cover the  ultimate  reahty  behind  the  phenomena  of  man's  religious 
life.  This  reality  it  may  seek  in  the  constitution  of  the  human  nund 
or  in  the  constilulion  of  the  universe.  In  wj  far  as  tt  endeavora 
to  find  in  man  himself  the  cause  of  his  religious  conaciousness.  it 
may  be  designated  as  religious  psychology.  Tliia  discipline  not  only 
traces  the  religious  phenomena  back  to  the  general  peculiarities  of 
man's  sentient,  intellectual,  and  moral  life  in  the  various  stages 
of  his  develupment,  but  also  und<jrtakca  to  test  their  validity  and  to 
estimate  their  intrinsic  and  abiding  value.  The  obiier\'ation  of 
morbid  religious  conditions  in  adults,  the  religious  attitude  of  men- 
tally immature  subjects  such  as  clilldren  and  persons  of  retarded 
intellectual  growth,  or  the  ideas  and  practices  of  uncixilized  peoples 
especially  furnishes  the  religious  psychologist  with  the  means  of 
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diatlnguishiiig  between  the  normal  and  the  abnormal,  and  teaehea 
him  to  measure  the  value  of  religion  by  its  relatively  sound  and 
properly  developed  products,  rather  than  by  unhealthy,  immature, 
ftiid  arrested  religious  growths.  In  so  far  as  philosophical  theology 
seeks  for  the  cause  of  religion  outaide  of  man  in  the  constitution  of 
the  universe,  it  becomes  a  part  of  ontology  or  identical  with  this 
branch  of  philosophy.  This  is  obviouBly  the  case,  whether  the  his- 
toric formulae  of  theology  are  preajrved  or  the  philoaophical  termino- 
logj'  is  adopted. 

It  is  with  the  history  of  religion  that  we  are  at  the  present  time 
inimetiiately  concerned.  At  the  threshold  we  are  met  by  two  ques- 
tions requiring  attention.  Is  history  a  science?  and  What  is  religion? 
If  history  is  not  a  science,  the  hist-ory  of  religion  is  not.  Science,  no 
doubt,  may  be  so  defined  as  to  exclude  the  work  of  the  historian. 
If  it  is  maintained  that  only  absolutely  certain  and  perfectly  sys- 
tcniatizcd  knowledge  is  worthy  of  the  name,  it  can  at  most  apply  to 
the  so-called  formal  sciences,  which  in  reality  deal  exclusively  with 
objects  of  thought  created  by  the  human  mind  itself.  It  would  be 
inexpedient,  however,  to  limit  the  term  science  to  mathematics 
and  logic.  Astronomy,  physics,  and  chemistry,  though  dealing  with 
objeeti\'c  facts,  which  can  never  be  adequately  known,  are  universally 
granted  to  be  sciences,  not  merely  because  they  depend  upon  mathe- 
matics and  to  a  certain  extent  share  it3  solidity,  but  Also  because 
they  attain  a  high  degree  of  certainty  permitting  even  prwliction  of 
facts  still  in  the  future.  Yet  there  is  a  considerable  margin  of  un- 
certainty in  these  sciences.  The  more  complex  the  object  of  study 
is,  the  wider  is  this  margin.  There  is  leas  possibility  of  prediction  in 
geoIog>'  than  in  astronomy,  Icsa  in  biology  than  in  botany,  ftithout 
prejudice  to  the  scientific  character  of  the  study  dealing  with  the 
more  complex  organizations.  Zoology  will  undoubtedly  retain  its 
place  among  the  sciences,  even  though  it  may  never  learn  to  predict 
with  accuracy  the  behavior  of  an  animal  under  pven  circumstances 
in  the  future.  Mentality  and  volition  in  the  object*  studied  increase 
the  ditficuUies  of  the  scientific  work  and  confine  the  element  of 
prediction  i^-ithln  narrower  limits,  but  do  not  render  the  study 
unscientific. 

As  these  qualities  have  reached  their  highest  development  known 
to  us  in  man,  and  the  evolution  of  man's  life  is  determined  by  the 
unfolding  of  his  intcMigencc  and  will,  it  is  natural  that  in  this  field 
the  facts  are  less  completely  mastered,  the  laws  of  development 
less  clearly  perceived,  and  the  future  less  accurately  foretold  than 
in  the  case  of  other  objects  of  knowledge.  There  seems  indeed  to  be 
little  probability  that  the  innumerable  facts  and  factors  of  human 
historj*  will  ever  be  knottu,  or  that  the  varied  tendencies  of  human 
life,  affected  as  they  are  by  the  changing  external  environment, 
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will  ever  be  so  perfectly  traced  as  to  allow  the  same  amount  of 
unerring  prognostication  as  in  astronomy.  Hence  the  doubt  whether 
history  is  a  science.  But  it  must  be  recognized  that,  with  the  increase 
of  historical  knowledge,  the  impresaon  of  a  development  uccurdJog 
to  fixed  laws  has  been  steadily  growing  until  at  the  present  time  few 
careful  observers  would  deny  that  the  life  of  man,  in  spit*  of  tilip 
finer  and  richer  organization,  has  been  as  really  subject  to  law  av 
any  other  part  of  nature.  Nor  are  serious  students  of  history  in- 
clined to  question  the  operation  of  Ihese  laws  in  the  futuje  any  more 
than  their  dominancy  in  the  past,  or  to  doubt  that  a  knowledge  of 
the  tendencies  manifest  in  the  historic  development  of  the  human 
race  will,  in  increasing  measure,  render  it  possible  to  predict,  withio 
certain  limits,  whither  the  currents  of  thought  and  Ufe  will  flow  in 
the  future.  The  name  of  science  is  justified  by  the  methodical  effort 
to  gain  certain  and  systematized  knowledge  and  by  the  similarity 
of  the  results  to  those  ubt-ained  in  all  but  the  formal  sciences. 

Historica]  theology  may  therefure  without  hesitancy  be  regardeil  u 
that  branch  of  the  science  of  history  which  de-als  with  the  develop- 
ment of  man's  religious  life.  Its  scientific  character  is  in  no  way 
affecte^l  by  any  conclusions  that  may  be  reached  as  to  the  sanity  of 
religious  emotions,  the  propriety  of  religious  practices,  the  validity 
of  religious  conceptions,  and  the  objective  reality  of  the  power  or 
powers  worshiped.  Were  religion  nothing  but  a  mass  of  emotions, 
beliefs,  and  perfonnances  due  to  an  immature  or  diseased  mental 
acUvity  on  the  part  of  man,  the  rational  attempt  to  trace  its  origin 
and  growth  and  to  find  the  laws  of  its  development  would  still  be 
a  scientific  work. 

In  order  to  accomplish  this  work,  it  is  of  first  importance  in  deter- 
mine what  phenomena  of  man's  life  should  be  assigned  to  the  realm 
of  religion.  The  great  number  of  definitions  of  religion  that  have  been 
proposed  shows  how  difUcult  a  task  this  is.  The  confusion  in  the 
minds  of  some  eminent  scientists  revealed  by  their  statements  as  to 
savage  peoples  possessing  no  religion  indicates  its  necessity.  It  is 
evident  that  in  a  definition  there  should  be  included  every  important 
phase  of  man's  religious  life,  emotional,  intellectual,  and  practical, 
and  ever}'  important  historic  manifestation  of  religion,  whether  in 
early  nge^  knoi^Ti  to  us  only  through  archirologica)  remains  or  in 
later  periods  known  through  documentary  evidence  as  well,  among 
unci\'ilized  or  civilized  peoples.  It  is  not  pcrmisable  to  regard 
religion  solely,  or  chiefly,  as  a  feeling,  or  a  belief,  a  more  or  less  per- 
fect interpretation  of  the  universe,  or  a  cult,  or  a  rule  of  conduct, 
inasmuch  as  all  these  elements  arc  present  in  some  form  in  all  known 
stages  of  religious  development.  The  historian  of  religion  has  no 
right  to  draw  an  artificial  line  of  demarcation  between  the  so-called 
prehistoric  age  and  the  historic  age,  and  to  leave  out  of  oonsidcratioD 
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Cpbcnomcna  of  &  religious  nature  known  to  have  belonged  to  the 
ar.  A  tomb  of  the  early  neolithic  period  ia  aa  iufalUblt*  a  sign  of 
the  existence  of  reli^on  as  a  church  or  a  mosque  or  a  synagogue 
is  of  a  particular  type  of  religion  in  recent  times.  Nor  is  he  warranted 
in  so  deGtung  religion  as  to  put  outsiile  its  liniiLs  any  fonn  which  in 
some  of  ite  manitestatioius  has  ceased  to  share  characteristics  oom- 
mou  to  all  others,  or  to  most  of  them.  It  is  obvious  tliat  religion 
cannot  be  defined  in  such  a  [iianner  as  to  make  dautama  of  Kapi- 
lavashtu  or  Jesus  of  Nazareth  devoid  of  religion,  or  to  render  the 
Gcclesiaatical  organizations  that  imperfectly  reflect  their  spirit  and. 
in  compromise  with  hostile  temlencir's,  too  oft«n  havo  abandoned 
their  fundamcntnl  principles,  more  truly  religious  than  tJioy  were 
themselves.  Buddhism  (?fii>ccialty  furniDhra  a  heavy  obstacle  in  the 
way  of  definition  and  a  sore  temptation  to  simplify  the  work  by 
excision.  But  what  has  been  called  the  "religion  of  pity"  cannot  be 
left  out  as  a  non-religiout;  phenomenon  unless  it  is  possible  to  classify 
it  more  satisfactorily  as  a  system  of  philosophy,  of  ethics,  or  of 
psychology.  This  does  not  seom  feasible,  as  it  clearly  posseaaes,  not 
only  on  the  emotional  and  practical  sides,  but  also  intcllectuoliy, 
much  that  is  common  to  the  phenomena  of  man's  life  that  are  gen- 
erally reckoned  as  religious. 

Among  the  dc6mtion8  of  religion  that  have  been  offered,  some 
deserve  speciiil  consideration.  The  Latin  word  reiigia  was  derived 
by  C5cero  '  from  rc-lcgtre,  gather  anew,  re-collect,  take  up  a  thing  to 
give  it  fresh  attention;  by  Lactantiua'  more  correctly  from  re- 
ligare,  bind,  attach.  The  idea  of  a  bond  is  good;  but  a  satisfactory 
definition  must  indicate  the  character  of  this  bond.  Theologians  who 
identified  with  religion  their  own  form  of  religion  and  looked  upon 
all  other  forms  as  false  religions,  having  a  different  origin,  being 
counterfeits  of  the  true  one,  or  having  arisen  through  perversion  of 
a  primitive  revelation,  could  define  religion  only  by  describing  their 
own  particular  faith  and  practice.  When,  under  the  influence  of  the 
development  of  the  natural  sciences,  thinkers,  especially  in  England, 
began  lo  demand  that  religion  should  be  demonstrated  as  being  in 
hannoijy  with  reason,  the  defenders  of  dogma  vied  with  its  aa^ailants 
in  maintaining  the  reasonableness  of  Christianity.  The  only  diflcrence 
was  that  the  Deists  found  it  necessary  to  reject  the  miraculous  super- 
structure and  prove  Christianity  to  be  the  true  exponent  of  the 
natural  iheology  of  man.  This  position  was  still  occupied,  in  the 
main,  by  the  great  German  philosophers  at  the  end  of  the  cigliteenth 
and  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth  century,  though  their  historical 
horizon  was  wider  and  their  philosophical  insight  deeper.  Religion 
was  cRsenttally  considered  from  the  standpoint  of  intellectual  per- 
ception, and  even  Hegel  drew  the  line  between  Christianity  as  the 
'  Dtf  natum  Searum,  ll,  28,  72.  *  thTinarun  itufifufumuin  XOm,  IT,  28. 
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"absolute  religion"  and  all  the  others.  An  important  rontrihutioii, 
however,  was  made  by  Schlcicrmachcr,  who  recognized  that  religion 
is  essentially  a  feeling  of  dependence.  But  intellectual  prepossesnoas 
prevented  a  fruitful  use  immediately  of  this  recognition.  Only  as 
a  wider  acquaintance  with  religious  phenomena  was  gained,  a  keener 
historic  sense  was  developed,  and  a  more  objective  attitude  became 
poiwible,  was  the  time  ripe  for  more  adequate  definitions  of  religion. 

Max  Mijller  •  defined  religion  as  "a  mental  faculty  which  inde- 
pendent of,  nay,  in  spite  of  sense  and  reason,  enables  man  to  appre- 
hend the  infinite  under  different  names  and  under  varying  disguises." 
The  influcnec  of  certain  phases  of  the  thought  of  India  with  which  he 
was  so  thoroughly  familiar  is  quite  marked  in  this  definition.  Herein 
lies  much  of  its  value;  the  generalization  is  based  on  a  wider  range 
of  facts.  But  the  intellectual  aspect  is  again  tno  exclusively  pre- 
sented. The  conflict  between  senseand  reasonontheonc  hand  and  the 
religious  faculty  on  the  other  is  too  strongly  cmphaaizcil  bo  be  uni- 
versally true.  .\nd  the  very  conception  of  religion  as  an  apprehension 
of  the  infinite  is,  in  spite  of  its  popularity,  open  to  the  most  serioua 
objections.  There  is  no  evidence  whatever,  and  not  the  slightest 
probability,  that  man  in  the  earlier  stages  of  his  development  was 
able  to  conceive  of  infinity,  either  as  boundleasneas  tn  space,  or  as 
endloasness  in  time,  or  as  exhaustleMnoss  of  energy,  or  as  the  nega- 
tion of  all  limitations.  Nor  can  it  be  plau.'sibly  affirmed  that  he  had 
oven  a  vague  feeling  of  infinitude.  All  the  analogies  drawn  from 
ohsen-ation  of  the  indi\idual  in  infancy  and  early  childhood,  the 
mental  processes  of  savages,  and  the  oldest  recorded  utterances 
of  civilized  men  suggest  that  primitive  man  had  a  sense  of  the 
bigness  of  the  world  In  which  he  lived  and  the  variety  of  things  in  it. 
but  was  quite  incapable  of  either  feeling  or  apprehending  8uch  an 
abstraction  as  infinity.  When  Max  Muller'  later  modified  his  d«fini< 
tion  by  limiting  the  apprehetiBion  of  the  infinite  to  "such  manifesta- 
tions as  are  able  to  influence  the  moral  conduct  of  man,"  he  failed  to 
do  justice  to  the  unmistakable  fact  that  religion  and  morals  pursued 
somewhat  independent  courses  through  the  earlier  history  of  the 
human  race. 

Albert  RCville  •  gave  the  following  definition:  "Religion  is  the 
determination  of  human  life  by  the  consciousness  of  a  bond  uniting 
the  spirit  of  man  to  that  mysterious  spirit  whose  government  of  the 
world  and  of  himself  he  recognizes,  and  with  whom  he  loves  to  feel 
himself  united."  When  the  objective  reality  with  which  the  human 
spirit  enters  into  relations  is  described  as  a  "  mysterious  spirit,"  it 
may  be  questioned  whether  the  predicate  "mysterioxis"  does  not 

'  Leeturt*  on  th^  Oriffin  and  Growth  of  ReligioH,  oa  iihutmted  by  Ute  Rcligiotu  o] 
IiuJia.  1880.  p.  23. 
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iatroduce  into  the  deSnition  an  element  uiiich  entered  man's  religioiu 
life  only  at  a  comparatively  late  period  as  the  result  of  roflection, 
and  whether  the  term  "  spirit "  does  not  exclude  such  a  religion  as 
Buddhism.  It  may  also  be  doubted  whether  love  is  necessarily  a  part 
oE  religion.  Tiele  '  distinguished  between  the  forms  in  which  religion 
is  manifested,  consisting  of  words  and  deeds  and  the  constituents  of 
religion,  which  are  emotions,  conceptions,  and  sentiments  produced 
by  contact  with  some  higher  being  in  whose  power  man  feels  and 
perceives  himself  to  be,  and  with  whom  he  ionga  to  come  into  touch. 
The  distinction  is  helpful;  but  it  is  difficult  to  see  how,  for  exam- 
ple, a  religion  like  Buddhism  could  be  covered  by  this  definition. 
Jastrow*  defines  religion  as  "the  natural  belief  in  a  power  or  powers 
beyond  our  control,  and  upon  whom  we  feel  ourselves  dependent; 
which  belief  and  feeling  prompt  to  organization,  to  specific  acts. 
aod  to  the  regulation  of  conduct,  with  a  view  to  establishing 
favorable  relations  between  oumelves  and  the  power  or  power?  in 
question." 

The  present  writer  would  define  religion  as  the  conscioitsnesK  o} 
'fome  power  manilesl  in  nutttre,  determining  man's  destiny,  and  tiie 
ordering  of  his  life  in  fuirrnony  wiih  its  demands.  "Coiisciouisness" 
denotes  both  a  feeling  and  a  perception.  The  "power"  may  be  con- 
ceived of  as  a  pcnonality  or  as  a  force  or  law.  as  unique  or  as  one 
of  a  species.  The  maiiifeatatiou  m  nature  may  be  local  or  universal, 
temporary  or  permanent.  The  determination  may  be  regarded  as 
absolute  or  relative,  as  operating  mthin  or  without,  as  having  a 
moral  character  or  being  devoid  of  it.  "  Destiny"  may  be  viewed 
aa  related  to  external  condition,  resulting  from  the  action  of  this 
power,  or  internal  condition,  or  both.  The  ordering  of  life  may  pre- 
eminently affect  the  inner  disposition  of  the  individual,  the  trend 
of  hia  feelings,  thoughts,  and  volitions,  or  the  outward  exprcBsionSp 
by  word  and  deed,  of  a  specific  or  a  general  character,  or  the  social 
conscioufiness  and  its  organized  forms  of  expression.  The  "  harmony  " 
may  be  regarded  as  implying  ext<!mal  conformity,  or  action  prompted 
by  subjective  perception  of  the  demands,  and  these  "demands" 
may  be  conceived  of  as  moral  or  non-moral,  as  arbitrarj'  expressions 
of  an  individual  will,  or  as  the  requirement?  implied  in  the  cosmic 
order  for  the  attainment  of  certain  ends. 

This  definition  appears  to  cover  all  the  essential  aspects  of  religion 
and  all  important  phases  of  its  hbtoric  manifestation.  It  leaves  out 
the  element  of  personal  intercourse  between  man  and  some  higher 
being,  since  this  is  not  univensally  present  in  religion.  And  it  applies 
to  such  a  religion  as  Buddhism,  which  recognizes  a  law  manifest  In 
nature,  revealed  to  him  who  is  enlightened,  imposing  its  authority 

*  Elaimih  ej  tfus  Scumo'  of  Rrliyion.  1S99.  vol.  a.  p.  I  ff. 
>  TheStuifof  Rdigum.  1901,  p.  171  ff. 
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upon  him,  operating  iivithio  him,  and  redeeming  him  from 
re-binli,  and  existence  iteelf.  Il  limits  the  term  to  certain  phenomena 
of  man's  life,  without  denying  the  existence  of  the  elements  out  of 
which  religion  has  developed  in  the  lower  fonns  of  animal  Ufe,  or 
assuming  to  indicate  the  point  in  the  process  of  evolution  where  a 
being  may  appropriately  be  designated  man,  or  attempting  to  decide 
whether  any  individual  of  the  species  man  is  now  or  ever  hae  been 
without  reUgion. 

The  history  of  religion  as  thus  defined,  though  a  comparatively 
young  diecipline.  has  already  been  able  to  occupy  and  maintain 
some  exceedingly  important  positions.  There  are  numerous  pro- 
blems left  for  future  generations  to  solve.  But  it  may  be  doubted 
whether  any  of  them  will  ever  be  of  such  fundamental  importance  or 
have  such  a  revolutionary  effect  upon  long-cherished  behefs  as  the 
conceptions  now  fairly  established  by  historical  theology. 

The  first  of  these  fundamental  conceptions  is  that  ail  religion  bat 
the  same  oriqiji:  The  distinction  once  made  between  natural  and 
revealed  religion  can  no  longer  be  maintained.  The  claim  to  be  based 
upon  a  special  revelation  is  a  common  characteristic  of  practically 
all  forms  of  religion.  Kven,'  god  reveals  hia  will  to  his  worshipers. 
The  thought  and  the  will  of  the  particular  divinity  may  be  proclaimed 
by  living  voices  only,  or  be  written  down  and  preser\'ed  in  sacred 
books  fur  the  guidance  of  coming  generations;  but  the  written 
oracles  are  not  essentially  different  from  the  spoken,  and  the  sacred 
writings  of  one  historic  reUgion  have  no  cliaracteristics  indicating 
for  them  a  different  origin  from  tliat  of  the  holy  books  of  any  other 
religion.  However  strongly  convinced  Jews,  Christians,  Brahmins, 
Buddhists,  Mazdayasnians,  Mandaeans,  Miudima,  and  olheni  may  be 
that  thi'ir  own  sacred  lmok.s  have  a  character  so  different  from  all 
writings  for  which  similar  claims  have  bocu  made,  and  so  i^uperior  to 
them,  that  a  common  origin  cannot  be  assumcxf.  historical  theology 
has  demonstrated  that  they  all  rcgistertherlcvelopment  of  man's  relig- 
ious consciousness  in  different  time^  and  placoA.  and  are  the  products 
of  essentially  the  same  mental  processes.  The  history  of  every  canon 
of  scriptures  shows  how  impossible  it  Is  to  draw  the  circle  within 
which  the  alleged  special  revelation  is  contained.  The  hiator>'  of 
every  form  of  religion  shows  how  naturally  the  human  mind  operates 
with  such  conceptions  as  revelation  and  divine  inspiration.  It  is 
readily  seen  that  the  claims  of  infalhbility  naturally  made  for  all 
sacred  writings  are  in  evcr>'  case  without  foundation.  If,  as  is  some- 
times maintained,  the  originals  of  these  writings  were  without  errors, 
while  such  are  found  in  our  present  copies,  the  number  and  character 
of  these  errors  may  seriously  affect  the  value  of  the  only  texta  to 
which  we  have  any  acccs*;,  while  there  is  no  means  of  verifying  a 
theory  concerning  the  original  copies  which  a  priori  lacks  all  plaus- 
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ibility.  When  recourse  is  had  to  a  theory  of  divine  accommodation, 
the  facts  an;  treated  more  retipectfutly,  but  they  are  left  where  they 
invite  a  more  natural  interpretation,  and  the  divine  "nature  is 
subdued  to  wliat  it  worka  in,  like  the  dyor's  hand."  If  anything  in 
religion  in  revealed,  all  is  revealed.  There  is.  indeed,  no  objection  to 
the  use  of  tlie  tenn  revelation  if  by  it  is  meant  the  gradual  unfolding 
the  truth  to  nian'M  rfligious  con^fuoiisni'ss.  HuL  as  long  as  it  sug- 
sis  an  invidinuH  and  untenalilc  distinction  between  different  forms 
of  religion,  lira  miraculous  communication  of  truth  to  man,  it  is  wise 
to  avoid  ihc  term. 

It  has  bncn  held  that  there  is  an  essential  difference  between 
ethnic  religions  and  religions  founded  by  eminent  poreonalitiea  in 
respect  of  their  origin  and  character.  Such  religions  &&  Buddhism, 
Maxdaism,  Judaittm.  Cliristianityp  and  Islam  have  exercised  so  vast 
an  influence  in  the  world,  prrsentcd  so  marked  a  contrast  with  the 
religions  whence  they  departed,  and  have  been  to  such  a  degree  char- 
acterized by  veneration  for  their  founders,  that  they  have  been  felt 
to  be  of  a  diffcront  order,  having  their  origin  not  so  much  in  the 
common  tendencies  of  man's  religious  nature  as  in  the  inspiration, 
originality,  and  power  of  these  mighty  personalities.  But  this  dis- 
tinction is  defective  in  two  ways.  It  overestimal^w  the  originality 
of  a  few  great  religious  IcadeiB,  and  it  fails  to  recognine  the  signifir.ance 
of  the  indiviiiual  initiative  in  all  forms  of  religion.  The  fact  that  great 
emphasis  has  been  placed  hy  devoted  followers  on  a  personal  relation 
of  reverence  and  obedience  to  such  leaders  n.s  (iautama,  Zarathushtru. 
Moses,  Jesus,  and  Muhammad,  amounting  in  the  case  of  Goutama 
and  Jesus  to  divine  adoration  and  mystic  felbwship,  and  that  a 
mythical  drapcrj'  has  b«m  placed  about  their  majestic  figures,  seems 
to  single  them  out  as  belonging  to  a  special  category'  of  men,  who, 
if  they  did  not  step  directly  from  the  sky  bringing  with  them  celestial 
light  for  those  sitting  in  the  darkness,  at  lea-st  drew  from  unfathomable 
depths  within  themselves  things  new  and  precious,  fit  to  meet  the 
spiritual  needs  of  mankind  for  all  time.  But  when  the  mythical  and 
legendary  element  is  removed  and  the  historic  fartH  are  ascertained 
as  nearly  as  pussible,  it  is  seen  that  these  men  buildi-il  upon  founda- 
tions laid  by  others,  and  also  that  other  builders  followed  them 
without  whom  their  work  would  have  been  less  permanejit.  It  is 
then  rec*>griized  that  their  reaction  against  prevailing  tendencies 
and  tnulitions  waa  but  a  stronger  impulse  in  the  same  direction  in 
which  myriads  of  other  souls  had  moved,  that  they  were  only  repre- 
sentatives of  that  progressive  element,  (hat  centrifugal  foree,  that 
tendency  to  vary  from  the  type,  which,  in  human  history  aa  else- 
where in  nature,  fonns  the  counterpart  and  supplement  of  the  con- 
servative element,  the  centripetal  force,  the  tendency  to  pre8er\'e 
the  type. 
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A  second  fundamental  conception  of  bUlorical  theology  is  that 
ait  rt-fiyion  Aas  o  natural  origin  in  the  impreation  made  by  nature 
upon  Ptan  and  the  srnaf  0/  obligation.  The  idea  thai  all  religion  has 
the  same  origin,  but  that  this  origin  is  the  supernatural  revelatiaai 
made  to  the  firat  man,  can  no  longer  be  entertained,  There  was  do< 
firet  man.  By  scarcely  perceptible  changes  the  animal  was  gradually 
tranKfomied  int/>  a  man.  and  the  children  are  not  likely  at  any  time 
10  havf  iM'en  m  unlike  their  parents  that  the  former  could  without 
heftiianey  ami  with  justice  be  called  men,  while  the  latter  were 
drsignatc-d  as  beasts.  The  various  m\'ths  concerning  the  fint  man 
have  no  historic  value,  and  there  is  no  evidence  that  man  in  the 
lowest  stages  of  his  development  cherished  religious  sentiments  of 
such  purity,  and  held  religious  conceptions  of  such  adequacy,  thai 
they  can  only  be  accounted  for  by  a  miracle.  The  earliest  records  of 
civilized  men  in  the  valleys  of  the  Kile  and  the  Kuphrates  da  not 
bear  out  the  frequently  made  assertion  that  they  were  monorheists. 
or  showed  signs  of  being  nearer  to  a  pristine  monotheism  than  their 
successors,  and  long  ages  lie  between  them  and  the  dawn  of  human 
intelligence  on  our  planet.  There  are  no  indications  of  the  supposed 
primitive  revelation. 

Religion  has  a  natural  origin.  The  elements  out  of  which  it  grew 
undoubtedly  existed  long  before  anything  like  the  present  type  of 
man  had  been  evolved.  The  immediate  ancestors  of  man  may  be 
supposed,  on  account  of  their  arboreal  habits  and  the  high  develop- 
ment of  their  prehensile  faculties  by  which  it  was  possible  for  them 
to  examine  things  cloaely,  to  have  had  extraordinarily  vivid  impres- 
sions of  the  objects  around  them  and  the  play  of  nature's  forces. 
The  prolonged  period  of  gestation  and  infancy  had  a  tendency  at 
onee  to  develop  the  sense  of  dependence  and  the  consciousness  of 
the  sexual  life,  while  the  gregarious  instinct,  evoked  by  inferior 
physical  strength  and  superior  mentality,  aroused  a  keener  sense  of, 
expediency  and  necessitated  social  adjustments.  As  the  expedient 
course  of  action,  commended  by  repeated  trial,  became  the  common 
law,  a  sense  of  obligation  to  follow  it  was  engendered,  and  deviation 
from  it  was  vaguely  felt  to  he  wrong.  The  religious  consciousness ' 
seems  to  have  arisen  through  a  union  of  this  sense  of  obligation, 
developed  in  social  relationfl,  with  the  feeling  of  dependence  upon , 
powers  active  in  nature,  such  as  heasts,  reptiles,  birds,  and  fishes, 
stones,  mountains,  plants,  and  trees,  rain,  hail,  snow,  and  clouds, 
lightnings,  sky.  sun,  moon,  and  stars.  No  diflfinetion  was,  at  the 
time  of  this  union,  made  between  animate  and  inanimate  obji>cta, 
body  and  spirit.  Things  were  seen  side  by  side  on  a  horizontal  plane, 
and  not  one  above  another  in  an  ascending  scale.  They  were  man's 
kindred.  Now  one  thing,  now  another  impressed  him  with  a  feeling 
of  being  determined  by  it,  of  weakness  and  dependence,  and  led 
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relations  n-ith  it  of  the 


nature  as  thoae 


■ 
■ 

■ 


him  to  seek  to  enter : 

which  he  sustained  to  his  closer  kith  and  kin. 

No  essential  clement  of  religion  is  likely  to  have  been  wholly 
lacking  even  in  the  earliest  efHore&cence  of  the  religious  consciuuit- 
iie»s.  A  real  animism,  a  conscious  peraoniBcatlon  of  natural  objects 
aud  forces,  had  not  yet  been  developed  by  retlective  introsjiectiuu 
and  reasoning  from  analogy;  but  the  failure  to  distinguish  between 
animate  and  inanimate,  human  kind  and  other  kinds,  produced 
aimilar  religious  phenomena,  and  was  the  necessary  condition  for  the 
growth  of  animism.  There  was  no  ancestral  worship,  fur  the  con- 
ception of  an  ancestry  was  wanting  and  there  was  no  reflttctioii  on 
a  possible  survival  after  death;  but  the  relation  of  the  younger  to  the 
older  members  of  early  human  society  and  the  memory  of  the  dead 
prepared  the  way  fur  the  eslablislimeiit  of  ancestral  worship  when 
the  epoch-making  generalization  should  be  matle  from  such  phe- 
nomena as  sleep,  trance,  and  apparent  death,  Totemism  was  not 
yet,  eeetng  that  the  idea  of  descent  was  unknown  and  the  causal 
connection  between  sexual  intercourst?  and  pregnancy  and  child- 
birth is  not  likely  to  have  been  perceived;  but  the  copulation  with 
animals,  from  which  it  originated  and  which  flourished  into  late 
historic  timea,  must  in  the  earlieat  ages  have  been  widely  prevalent. 
Tabuism  is  baeied  on  the  conception  of  a  special  communicable 
sanctity,  attaching  to  certain  ubjccta  by  virtue  of  their  relation 
to  the  spirits  worshiped,  and  rendering  it  unlawful  to  touch  them 
or  to  use  them  for  ordinary  profane  purposes.  This  is  certainly  an 
idea  too  advanced  for  the  stage  here  considered;  but  the  firat  step 
in  this  direction  Is  taken  when  certain  things  become  the  objects 
of  special  religious  consideration.  Similarly,  fetishism,  which  seems 
essentially  to  consist  in  the  individual  appropriation  of  a  part  of  a 
sacred  object,  standing  as  the  representative  of  the  whole,  and 
bringing  all  its  \'irtue8  to  the  owner,  impHes  a  somewhat  advanced 
mode  of  reasoning,  though  the  fragrance  remaining  in  a  leaf  taken 
from  a  flower,  or  the  power  of  motion  preserved  in  the  tail  of  a 
reptile  severed  from  the  body,  may  easily  have  given  rise  to  it. 
Magic,  the  experimental  science  of  the  savage,  operates  with  the 
peculiar  word  by  whose  subtle  power  it  can  call  forth  and  conjure 
the  spirits,  and  the  peculiar  act  by  which  extraonlinary  l>enefits 
may  be  derived  from  them.  Its  development  is  no  doubt  depiuident 
upon  the  early  gniwth  of  human  speech,  and  though  possibly  not 
coeval  with  the  awakening  of  the  religious  consciousness  in  man, 
it  touches  that  epoch  with  some  of  ita  constituent  elements.  The 
roots  of  all  these  ideas  and  practices  go  back  to  the  very  origin  of 
religion.  They  are  likely  to  have  extended  through  the  major  part 
of  the  long  paljeolilhic  age  before  the  earliest  tombs  announce  the 
new  stage  of  religious  dc\'elopment  to  which  neolithic  man  has 
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advanced.    A  more  defiiiite  date  cannot  at  preseut  be  assigned  by 
liistury  to  the  origin  of  religion. 

A  third  fuudamental  conception  of  historical  theology  is  that  all 
reHffion  ts  stUtject  to  the  $ame  laws  of  development.  It  can  find  no  exoep- 
iLous.  Whether  the  manifestatiotifi  of  the  rehgioua  consciouaneas 
are  of  a  high  or  a  tow  order,  they  appear  in  their  necessary  causal 
connection  with  what  precedes  and  what  follows,  in  their  proper 
place  in  the  course  of  devciopment  determined  by  the  operation  of 
laws  that  are  based  on  the  constitution  of  the  human  mind  and  of 
the  universe.  These  tendencies  arc  discernible  in  the  lowest  stagee 
of  man's  life  Imown  to  us  as  well  as  in  all  subsequent  stages.  Hence 
the  iniposi^ibiUty  of  indicating  an  absolute  starting-point  for  the 
religious  development,  either  in  a  particular  idea  or  practice,  or  in 
a  particular  period.  ^^fl 

The  attempt  to  demonstrate  that  religion  began  with  animism^^| 
or  ancestral  worship,  or  totemism,  or  worship  of  the  celestial  phe- 
nomena, or  with  the  attention  paid  to  any  particular  group  of 
objects,  has  not  been  auccessful.  It  is  indeed  obvious  that  an  in- 
tense occupation  with  the  terrestrial  powers  constantly  affecting 
man's  life  preceded  an  equally  keen  interest  in  the  luminaries  in  the 
sky  which  are  more  remote  and  apparently  have  less  concern  about 
man.  But  the  majestic  object  striding  across  the  heaven  in  the  light 
of  the  day,  aa  well  as  the  beings  peopling  the  sky  in  the  darkness  of 
the  night,  and  their  struggles  with  clouds  and  other  hostile  powers, 
must  have  attraclot.!  man's  attention  long  before  the  practical  ne- 
cessities of  hiti  developing  social  life  made  him  aware  nf  his  depend- 
ence upon  them.  The  analogies  furnisheii  by  the  infancy  of  the 
individual  and  the  itleas  of  savages  suggest  that  the  religious  con- 
eciousnfftH  of  primitive  man  included  a  gwat  variety  of  elementa  in 
niditiientary  form,  of  which  some  found  a  fuller  development  in  one 
race  or  physical  enviruiimcnt,  sorue  in  another. 

This  fiindaniiMital  conception  of  a  development  according  to  law 
also  ituplicH  tliai.  no  historic  phase  of  rehgion  can  have  the  character 
nf  finality.  The  claim  to  finahty  has  been  freely  made,  especially 
where  the  n^ligious  consciousness  has,  as  it  were,  crystalUzed  itself  in 
laws,  sacred  writings,  and  creedal  statertients.  Tliese  seem  to  say, 
"Tims  far  thou  shalt  go,  and  no  fartherl"  The  Vedas  or  the  Tripi- 
taka,  the  Avesta  or  the  Torah,  the  New  Testament  or  the  Qur'an 
appear  to  fix  the  limits  Ijeyond  which  there  is  no  further  religious 
truth  to  discover  and  no  higher  religious  life  is  possible.  The  ven- 
eration for  a  founder  has  a  specia]  tendency  to  foster  the  coni-ieiion 
that  all  religious  truth  must  have  been  seen  by  him  and  that  the 
religious  development  of  his  followers  is  but  the  unfolding  of  his 
thought.  Historical  theology  has  shown  the  fallacy  nf  any  such 
assumption.    Christianity,  for  instance^  has  only  one  nf  ita  roots  io 
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the  thought  and  life  of  Jesus,  and  it  13  in  a  state  of  constant  flux.  In 
so  far  as  it  is  possible  to  ascertain  what  Jesus  said,  and  did,  and  was, 
his  teaching  and  manner  of  life  leave  the  impression  of  incalculable 
worth,  but  not  of  absolute  finality. 

The  evolution  of  man's  religious  life  is  not  along  a  straight  line. 
BO  that  it  would  be  possible  to  declare  "  po$t  hoe  ergo  propter  hoc. "  A 
subsequent  phenomenon  may  be  determined  by  a  number  of  other 
factors  beside  the  one  from  which  it  may  seem  to  be  immediately 
derived.  The  Yajur-Veda  is  unquestionably  later  than  the  Rig- Veda, 
but  the  religious  ideas  it  contains  are  not  to  be  explained  as  the 
natural  development  of  those  found  in  the  earlier  work,  seeing  that 
the  change  of  physical  environment  from  the  valley  of  the  Indus  to 
that  of  the  Ganges  and  the  new  racial  element  in  the  latter  place  seem 
to  have  entered  in  as  modifying  factors.  In  the  development  of 
Christianity,  the  genuine  nucleus  of  the  Pauline  literature  no  doubt 
follows  closely  upon  the  verj*  difftrrent  type  of  faith  held  by  the 
immediate  disciples  of  Jesus;  but  the  peculiarities  of  the  former 
are  not  to  be  explained  as' having  been  derived  from  the  latter,  since 
they  are  manifestly  due  to  a  wholly  divergent  tendency  of  thought 
prevalent  in  the  Greek-speaking  branch  of  Jewry.  Such  phenomena 
do  not  in  the  least  invalidate  the  conclusion  as  to  the  law-bound 
development  of  religious  life, 

So  strongly  intrenched  is  this  conviction  of  a  natural  development 
in  historical  theology  that  it  has  to  some  extent  been  used  as  a  means 
of  det*^rmining  the  relative  age  of  undated  documents.  In  some 
striking  instances  such  conclusions  have  been  subsequently  verified 
or  confirmed  by  other  indications  of  date.  Thus  there  can  be  little 
doubt  that  the  Hegelian  conception  of  an  historic  development  of 
religion  according  to  the  fixed  laws  that  determine  the  imfolding  of 
the  ideal  contents  of  human  consciousness,  led  investigatora  of  the 
Old  Testament  to  the  conviction  that  large  sections  of  the  Pentateuch 
were  later  than  the  great  prophetic  movement  in  Israel,  or  that  the 
doctrine  of  evolution  formulated  as  the  result  of  biological  studies 
exercised  a  determining  influence  in  commending  these  conclusions 
to  competent  and  independent  students  in  more  recent  times.  Yet 
they  now  rest  upon  philological,  literary,  and  historical  data  sufficient 
in  themselves  to  prove  the  contention.  If  it  seems  impossible  at 
present  to  solve  in  a  similar  manner  such  a  perplexing  problem  as 
that  concerning  the  age  of  the  Oathas  and  their  relation  to  other 
part«  of  the  Avi-sta,  it  is  not  because  the  principle  is  likely  to  render 
lees  service  in  this  case,  but  because  a  chronologically  fixed  point 
is  lacking,  and  because  it  is  not  known  in  what  country  the  peculiar 
dialect  of  the  Gathas  was  spoken.  If  it  should  become  po»isib]e  to 
prove  that  this  ■n'as  the  speech  of  Bactria,  where  contact  with  India 
may  at  a  comparatively  early  time  have  produced  a  type  of  thoii^t 
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which  in  Adherbeijan  can  scarcely  have  appeared  aolil  much  later, 
the  place  of  the  earUest  part  of  the  Avestan  literature  may  yet  be 
found  through  con^derations  drawn  from  the  natural  hiatory  of 
ideas. 

There  ts,  no  doubt,  in  the  evolution  of  religion,  a  general  upward 
trend,  caused  by  the  gronih  of  man's  experience,  the  expansion  of 
hia  knowledge,  and  the  education  of  his  sense  of  expediency.  Advance 
in  civilization  invariably  brings  with  It  more  adequate  religioua 
conceptions  and  more  rational  and  profitable  expressions  of  the 
religious  consciousness.  There  is  an  unmistakable  tendency  away 
from  polydemonUm  and  polytheism  to  monolatry,  monotheism, 
pantheism,  and  ethical  monism,  from  myth-making  to  science,  from 
religious  sexualism  to  mysticism,  from  human  and  animal  sacrifices 
to  spiritual  consecration,  from  magic  and  sacramentaliam  to  the 
spontaneous  symbolism  of  art,  from  a  loose  to  a  more  and  more 
intimate  connection  with  morality.  But  the  progress  is  not  uniform. 
The  growth  is  slower  in  some  races  and  peoples  than  in  others.  There 
is  degeneracy  or  reversion  to  earlier  types.  -  It  is  important,  however, 
to  observe  that  all  apparent  reversiona  to  earlier  forms  of  religion 
are  not  indications  of  real  retrogression.  Sometimes  whole  sj'stemii 
of  thought  and  practice,  having  had  their  day  of  uDcfulness,  loosen 
their  hold  upon  the  maturing  religious  consciousness,  and  there 
seems  to  be  a  return  to  the  simpler  forms  prevalent  before  thtir 
development,  while  in  reality  there  is  an  advance,  the  contents  of  the 
religious  const iousn ess  having  been  immeasurably  enriche<l  by  ihe 
spiritual  experience  mediutini  through  the  very  ideas  and  ceremonies 
which  must  at  length  pass  away. 

A  fourth  fundamental  conci-plion  is  that  alt  differences  in  rtlt^itm 
are  due  to  j>t:cuHariiies  of  Ikv  physical  tnpironment,  the  jmychicai  (it- 
vdopment,  and  the  aonal  cundiHoiu.  In  spite  of  great  distances  in 
epaee,  the  absence  of  any  ascertainable  historic  contact,  and  the 
moi^t  far-reaching  racial  difierences,  there  are  very  marked  similari- 
ties between  peoples  living  in  similar  natural  surroundings,  as  on  the 
flhoros  of  the  sea,  on  vast  plains,  or  in  nKmntain  regions.  Climate, 
vegetation,  and  animal  life  affect  the  eharaetcr  of  men.  The  class  of 
natural  objects  that  chiefly  attracts  man's  attention  and  arouses  bis 
religious  feeling  excrcifics  substantially  the  same  influence  every- 
where  upon  his  ideas  and  customs.  If  the  rclif^on  of  the  Pulyuesiaos 
resembles  in  some  aspects  that  of  liic  Greeks,  it  is  because  of  the 
similarity  of  their  physical  environment.  Pcsoplcs  roaming  in  the 
desert  do  not  worship  the  same  gods  na  those  that  go  don'n  to  the  sea 
in  ships,  and  men  living  in  volcanic  regions,  terrified  by  eruptions 
and  earthquakes,  have  a  difTercnt  religious  outlook  into  the  future 
from  that  of  dwellers  in  a  land  rarely  exposed  to  violent  disturb- 
anees.    The  offerings  to  the  gods  arc  determined  by  the  natural  pro- 
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ducts  of  the  Innd,  and  the  character  of  these  offerings  affects  not 
only  the  cult  but  the  whole  rehgious  life. 

If  the  mental  development  of  a  people  is  thus  to  a  marked  extent 
the  reflection  of  the  natural  surroimdinga  in  which  it  live3,  the  indi- 
viduals composing  it  show  varying  degrees  of  auBceptibiliiy  to  ini- 
pressioDS  by  this  environment.  Just  in  proportion  to  the  depth  and 
variety  of  these  impressions,  and  the  consequent  richness  of  thf 
intellectual  life,  divtrgenl  lypes  of  thought  and  differing  customs 
develop.  These  differencen  are  reflected  in  the  religious  life.  There  i» 
more  variety  of  religious  belief,  more  spontaneity  and  diversity  nf 
religious  practice.  Heresies  and  schisms  are  indications  of  rehgious 
vitality.  It  ia  not  an  accident  that  Syria,  Greece,  and  Germany  have 
been  fruitful  in  new  departures  of  religious  thought,  and  particularly 
8o  in  periods  marked  by  intellectual  progress  in  various  directions. 

■  If  social  conditions  and  itwtitutions  are  unquestionably  deter- 
B  mined  by  physical  environment  and  mental  development,  it  is 
B  equally  certain  that  they  in  turn  exercise  a  profound  influence  upon 

■  the  physical  and  intellectual  growth  of  the  individual,  and  con- 
fc|Peciuently  also  upon  liis  religious  character,  whether  he  >-ield8  more 
^ETeaaly  to  the  impression  or  reacts  against  it.    The  regime  of  tribal 

gods  warring  one  with  auother  is  the  natural  complement  of  the 
tribal  organization  of  society.  Tlie  members  of  a  small  tribe  may  say 
unto  their  tutelary  divinity,  "  Who  among  the  gods  is  like  unto  thee?" 
And  they  may  serve  the  god  of  their  fathers  «ith  such  intensity  of 
devotion  that  to  some  extent  they  ignore  all  other  gods,  But  they 
cannot  cease  to  believe  in  the  existence  of  other  gods,  or  even  degrade 
these  gods  into  a  lower  class  of  beings,  until  the  social  development 
renders  possible  a  broader  outlook.  This  may  come  by  the  political 
organi»ation  of  empires;  it  may  also  be  brought  about  by  the  loosen- 
ing of  tribal  connections  through  wider  social  contact.  It  is  evident 
that  the  great  rersian.  Greek,  and  Koman  empires  had  a  tendency  to 
lead  rehgious  thought  to  more  transcendental  and  unitarian  concep- 
tioDS  of  divinity.  The  little  gods  fell  from  their  thrones  with  the  little 
kings  and  grouped  themselves  us  servants  around  the  celestial 
"king  of  kings."  it  is  also  obvious  that  the  close  contact  between 
men  of  different  blood,  speech,  and  customs,  within  the  same  political 

I  organization,  tended  to  force  int«  the  background  the  accidental 
in   religion,  the   mere  tribal   peculiarities,  however  tenacious  the 
resistance  may  have  been  here  and  there.    As  monarchical  institu- 
tions yield  to  democracy,  the  religious  life  inevitably  undergoes 
profound  changf-s.    When  the  rights  of  every  man  and  woman  t<> 
B  a  share  in  the  direction  of  public  affairs  become  recognized,  and  the 
^KadxuinistratioD  of  public  business  becomes  the  work,  not  of  rulers. 
^rbnt  of  servants  chosen  by  the  people  for  their  fitness,  the  state 
gradually  ceases  to  have  au  official  cult,  and  to  take  cognizance  of, 
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support,  or  suppress  any  form  of  religion.  Religion  becomes  a  strictly 
private  affair.  Social  institutions  such  as  warfare,  tilavery,  capil&Uam, 
marriage  atid  divorce,  oath-taking,  and  others  have  exercised  a  very 
oiarki-d  influence,  not  only  on  religious  views,  but  also  ou  the  ex- 
pruifions  in  practical  life  of  the  religious  feeling. 

Significant  as  are  the  results  which  have  been  obtained  by  hia- 
torical  theology,  the  methods  of  this  science  are  not  less  so.  A  higher 
degree  of  certainty  concerning  the  facts  of  man's  religious  life  in  the 
poal.  a  clearer  discernment  of  the  laws  governing  its  historical  develop- 
ment, and  a  surer  forecast  of  the  future  depend  upon  the  accuracy 
and  otliciency  of  the  methods  that  are  eniployetl. 

Thoie  are  the  general  methods  of  science  applied  to  the  history 
of  religion.  In  this  field  they  may  be  distin^juished  as  historico- 
critical, comparative,  and  jwychological.  The  liistorico-critical  method 
gathers,  sifts,  and  ckvcribes  the  theological  material  in  so  far  as  it 
reveals  the  growth  of  Religion  and  the  law's  of  its  dovclopnieot.  It 
finds  this  material  in  the  realms  of  philology,  archax>log>',  literary 
documents,  oral  tradition,  and  folk-lore,  and  subjects  its  evidential 
value  to  fiearcliJTig  soniiiny.  On  account  of  the  exceissca  of  some 
studentB.  the  philological  method  has  be^n  much  discredited,  but 
no  amount  of  incidental  error  can  invalidate  the  use  of  indications 
in  huDian  speech,  such  as  namps  of  divinities  and  cult-ohjecta,  in 
reconstructing  the  history  of  religion.  For  the  earlier  periods,  we 
have  no  other  direct  (nsiimony  of  man's  religious  conceptions  than 
archasdogical  mmain^i,  such  a«  tombs,  altars,  dolmens,  menhirs,  and 
the  like.  In  the  .*<tudy  nf  literary  documents,  textual  criticism  is  of 
fundamental  importanoe,  as  false  conelurions  have  frequently  been 
drawn  from  texts  that  on  closer  examination  have  proved  to  be 
corrupt.  But  investigations  as  to  date  and  authorship  arc  also 
indispeuBablc,  since  the  value  of  testimony  depends  upon  neameBS 
in  time  and  space  and  competence  in  pcrcciWng  and  describing 
facts.  In  the  case  of  uncivilized  nations  the  evidence  rests  ultimately 
on  oral  statements  and,  so  far  as  their  history  is  concerned,  on  oral 
tradition.  Much  allowance  muBt  here  be  made  for  the  medium 
through  which  the  testimony  comes.  The  same  necessity  applies  to 
folk-lore.  While  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  it,  to  some  extent, 
represents  the  disintegration  of  earlier  mytljs  and  legends,  the  in- 
fluence of  the  civilization  in  which  they  have  in  this  form  sunived 
must  be  considered,  and  the  production  of  new  material  resembling 
the  old,  without  having  any  genetic  connection  with  it.  must  not  be 
overlooked-  It  is  seldom  that  survivals  of  earlier  religious  conditions 
reveal  their  nature  as  clearly  in  a  new  environment  as  ideas  and 
practices  do  where,  for  one  cause  or  another,  the  religious  develop- 
ment has  been  arrested  or  retarded. 

The  comparative  method  places  side  by  side  the  different  expres- 
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aioQgof  the  retigiougconsciousneas,  notes  their  similarities  and  diffor- 
ences,  and  classUiea  them,  in  so  far  as  by  this  process  it  seems  possible 
to  deterimue  the  growth  of  religion  and  the  laws  on  which  ii  is  based. 
The  comparison  may  extend  to  entire  systems  of  religious  thought 
and  practice,  or  only  to  individual  ideas,  rites,  institutions,  ui'  rules 
of  conduct.     In  comparing  and  classifying  those  historic  systems 
ft  that  have  generally  been  called  rehgioas,  much  attention  is  given 
"  to  the  principle  of  classification.  It  is  difficult  to  avoid  artificiality  in 
the  selectiott  of  the  most  cliaractcristic  feature.    In  the  counjo  of  its 
history  each  great  religion  has  undergone  so  many  important  changes 
that  what  at  one  time  socms  the  most  significant  characteristic  at 
another  time  is  no  longer  a  peculiarly  marked  feature.    There  is  no 
belief  or  ceremony  in  Christendom  of  which  the  formula  yuorf  scinpsr, 
utn^ue  et  ab  omnibus  could  be  truthfully  used.    The  differences  be- 
tween Denck  and   Luther,  or  between  Martineau  and   Newman, 
B  were  not  more  radical  and  far-reaching  than  those  between  Jesus  and 
"  Paul.  If  Christianity  were  so  defined  aa  to  make  the  leading  ideas  and 
practices  of  a  Paul,  an  Augustine,  an  Aquinas,  and  a  Luther  its  true 
exponents,  the  emphasis  would  be  placed  upon  thoughts  and  customs 
foreign  to  Jesus  himself.    If,  on  the  other  hand,  his  conWctions  and 
manner  of  Ufe  were  made  the  norm,  the  definition  would  exclude 
some  of  the  most  characteristic  doctrines  and  rites  of  Christians 
since  the  first  century.    Similar  difficulties  are  encountered  in  the 
ease  of  Judaism.     To  make  Judaism  synonymous  with  Talmudic 
Rabbinism  would  not  be  correct,  in  view  of  the  abundant  evidence 
of  strong  currents  in  Israel's  religious  life  setting  in  other  directions, 
even  if  the  ethical  and  religious  elements  in  the  Talmudic  literature 
ft  were  accorded  a  juster  and  more  adeciuate  appreciation  than  is 
"  usually  the  case.    And  the  Buddhism  of  Buddha  is  quite  a  different 
thing  from  the  Buddhism  of  the  Lama  of  'Hbet.    Yet  though  the 
task  of  classifying  the  different  forms  of  religion  is  delicate  and 
diflScult,  it  is  neither  impossible  nor  unpmfitablc.  When  Brahniaiiism, 
Mazdusm,  and  Judaism  are  grouped  together  as  legal  rptigions,  and 
Buddhism  and  Christianity  as  religions  of  redemption,  any  inadequacy 
in  the  classification  is  more  tlian  offset  by  the  advantage  of  approach- 
ing these  religions  from  a  common  point  of  view. 
|a      In  comparing  ideas  and  customs  that  show  a  marked  similarity, 
^  though  found  in  different  nations,  it  is  natural  to  suppose  that  one 
people  has  borrowed  from  another.    Wliere  historic  contact  can  be 
proved  or  is  likely,  a  considerable  degree  of  probability  often  at- 
taches to  such  an  assumption.    But  in  many  cases,  even  where  the 
resemblanco  is  striking,  the  theory  is  both  impmbablc  and  unneces- 
sary, while  in  other  cases  the  limitations  of  our  historic  knowledge 
£.  deeiMon  extremely  precarious.     Thus,  to  quote  a  few 
,  there  can  scarcely  bo  any  doubt  that  the  myths  in  Genema 
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concerning  the  creation,  the  garden  of  the  gods,  the  deluge,  and  the 
tower  were  derived  by  the  Israelites  from  Babylonia;  that  some 
figures  in  later  Jewish  apocalyptic  have  the  same  ori^n;  that  the 
idea  of  a  resurrection  came  to  the  Jews  from  Persia,  and  that  the 
figures  of  Satan  and  some  other  demons,  as  well  as  the  archangels, 
were  developed  under  Persian  influence;  that  the  Christian  Logos- 
idea  came  through  Philo  from  Greek  philosophy;  and  that  Mu- 
hammad drew  some  of  his  ideas  from  Christian  and  Jewish  sources. 
No  such  probability  attaches  to  the  conjectures  that  Varuna  and 
seme  other  Indian  gods  had  a  Semitic  origin;  that  the  Gathas  were 
written  under  the  influence  of  Greek  thought;  that  the  Christiao 
gospels  contain  ideas  borrowed  directly  from  Buddhism;  that  there 
were  in  the  Greek  pantheon  some  originally  Phanlcian  gods;  that 
the  great  gods  of  I'-gypt  during  the  Old  Empire  wffre  identical  wilh 
the  chief  divinities  of  Babylonia;  tli&t  the  author  of  Vvlu*po  was 
familiar  with  Christian  ideas;  or  that  the  religious  conceptions  of  the 
American  aborigines  were  derived  from  the  Mongolians  of  Asia. 
Far  greater  difliculties  are  encountered  when  the  attempt  is  made  to 
determine  such  questions  as  the  precise  relatioim  between  Jainisiu 
and  Buddhism,  Mazdaiam  and  the  faith  of  the  Iranians  before  the 
reform,  the  gods  of  the  Semitic  Babylonians  and  those  of  the  Shu- 
merians,  the  Baptists  on  the  Jordan  and  those  on  the  Euphi-ates,  th«r 
Christology  of  the  Parables  of  Enoch  and  that  of  tiie  early  church, 
the  Christian  and  the  Mithraic  cult-societies,  the  reported  beliefs  of 
the  Druids  and  Greek  speculation,  the  tabus  of  the  different  groups 
of  blands  in  the  Pacific,  and  many  others. 

The  more  carefully  the  comparative  method  is  applied,  the  mor^ 
sparingly  recourse  is  had  to  the  theory  of  borrowing.  Even  where 
there  is  satisfactory  evidence  of  an  historic  transfer  of  ideas  or  cus- 
toms, distinction  is  made  between  the  taking  over  of  a  mere  sugge** 
tion  subsequently  developed  in  an  original  manner  and  a  more 
extensive  and  una^milated  appropriation.  The  Greclta,  for  instance, 
put  so  completely  the  stamp  of  their  own  genius  on  what  they  bor- 
rowed that  the  ultimate  origin  camiot  easily  be  detected,  and  the 
addition  is  often  more  significant  than  the  material  appropriated.  A 
similar  transformation  may  be  seen  in  the  case  of  the  myths  borrowed 
by  the  HebreV-s  from  other  peoples.  But  at  present  there  is  a  strong 
reaction  against  the  tendency  of  earlier  interpreters  to  explain  in 
this  manner  the  occurrence  in  different  places  of  substantially  the 
same  conceptions  or  practices.  The  similarities  are  more  frequently 
accounted  for  by  the  similarity  of  the  natural  phenomena  giving  risf 
to  the  pecuhar  religious  beliefs  and  of  the  social  conditbns  reflected 
in  the  cult.  The  limitations  of  the  human  mind  and  the  laws  of  its 
operation  are  such  as  to  force  it  into  certain  cliannels;  and  the 
customs  of  human  society  dictate  the  forms  of  intercourse  with  dinne 
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society.  Methodical  research  finds  such  abundant  testimony  to  this 
close  connection  of  reli^on,  in  all  its  manifestations,  with  the  mental 
development  of  man,  and  such  clear  indications  of  the  general 
course  of  religious  evolution  determined  by  this  growth  of  human 
faculty,  that  it  is  obliged  to  proceed  on  the  assumption  of  the  validity 
of  the  principle  everywhere,  even  if  the  material  should  sometimes 
he  insufficient  for  demonstration,  or  apparent  exceptions  present 
themselves. 

The  psychological  method  sets  forth  and  seeks  to  explain  the 
relation  of  the  genems  and  development  of  religion  to  the  growth  of 
mftn's  sentient,  intellpctual,  and  moral  life.  The  6eld8  in  which  this 
method  finds  employment  may  he  dewgnated  as  child -psycho  logy, 
foik-psychologj*,  pathological  psychnlogy,  and  the  psychology  of 
genius.  Much  may  be  learned  from  observations  of  child-life  con- 
cerning the  porUest  stages  of  man's  relipnn.  Man,  the  individual, 
nms  quickly  over  the  flame  course  that  is  more  slowly  covered  by 
man,  the  race,  and  the  mental  processes  of  the  race  in  its  childhood 
must  have  borne  a  close  resemblance  to  those  observable  in  the 
ehild.  It  is  necessary,  however,  to  make  allowance  both  for  ancestry 
and  jmmwliate  environment.  The  psychical  phenomena  of  collective 
life  which  come  nearest  to  those  of  childhood  are  presented  by 
]>eop!es  whose  development,  through  unfavorable  circumstances, 
has  been  retarded.  Here  again  the  results  of  degeneracy  must  be 
sharply  distinguished  from  sunnvala,  When  more  advanced  religious 
organizations,  whether  they  be  states  with  an  official  creed  and  cult 
or  purely  cult-societies,  are  studied  in  their  relations  to  the  general 
mental  development,  it  is  important  to  note  the  ipsthetic  and  ethical 
phases  as  well  as  the  intellectual,  and  to  observe  the  tendency  of 
tradition  to  incorporate  and  assimilate  new  ideas  and  practices, 
after  testing  (heir  practical  effect,  as  welt  as  its  tendency  to  conserve 
the  past  and  to  resist  novelties  when  they  arise.  The  obvious  con- 
nection between  some  phasej  of  religion  and  a  conception  of  the 
universe  based  on  the  defective  generalizations  of  astrologj'  does 
not  lead  the  careful  student  to  the  hasty  conclusion  that  either 
priest  or  astrologer  must  have  been  guilty  of  a  conscious  and  inten- 
tional fraud.  There  is  no  more  reason  to  doubt  the  sincerity  of  con- 
viction and  intellectual  and  moral  integrity  of  the  average  sooth- 
sayer, priest,  magician,  or  witch  of  the  past  than  of  the  average 
official  representative  of  any  modern  religious  cult. 

Among  the  types  of  religious  experience  deviating  from  the  ordin- 
arj'  forms  there  are  those  that  may  be  regarded  as  due  to  morbid 
ph)'sical  and  psychical  conditions,  and  there  are  others  that  are 
due  to  the  extraordinary  development  of  the  faculties  which  find 
expression  in  the  religious  life.  Unquestionably,  hysteria,  melan- 
cholia, catalepsy,  epilepsy,  trances,  and  hallucinations  have  played 
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ftn  important  rdle  in  the  history  of  religion.  Tl  is  all  the  more  neces- 
sary to  investigate  those  pathological  conditions  in  their  relation  to 
the  religious  sensibilities,  as  some  of  the  most  important  forward 
movements  in  religion  have  been  connected  with  such  psychical 
manifestations.  The  keen  sensibility,  protracted  reflection,  wami 
sympathy,  great  reverence,  and  marked  freedom,  characteristic  of 
religious  genius,  sometimes  produce  cflTects  that  to  a  tniperiicial 
observer  may  seem  to  betray  the  same  morbid  concentration ,  while 
a  more  methodical  study  tends  to  show  that  the  sanest  expressions 
of  the  religious  life  are  to  be  found  in  the  great  prophetic  order  of 
mankind. 

Not  less  important  than  the  methods  employed  is  the  mental 
attitude  of  the  investigator.  In  fact,  his  disposition  is  itself  a  means 
of  advancing  or  retarding  scientific  progress.  A  wrong  bias  of  the 
historiaa'a  mind  will  inevitably  affect  the  results,  even  if  there  is 
the  appearance  of  a  correct  scientific  method.  To  reach  legitimate 
conclusions,  the  student  of  the  history  of  religion  must  cultivate  a 
frame  of  mind  characterized  by  sympathy,  reverence,  and  freedom. 
Without  a  fellow-feeling  enabling  him  to  put  himself  in  another 
man's  place,  look  at  the  world  through  his  eyes,  experience  some- 
thing of  his  sensations,  and  feel  an  involuntary  prompting  to  joia 
in  his  actfi,  his  religious  life  will  be  a  sealed  book.  Sympathy  alone 
gives  insight;  and  this  sympathy  must  be  comproheusive  aa  well 
as  deep  and  genuine.  In  order  to  interpret  rightly  the  manifold 
I'arieties  of  religious  experience,  one  must  be  able  to  sympathise 
with  the  priest  and  the  devotee,  as  well  as  with  the  prophet  and  tbf 
philosopher. 

Nor  is  it  sufficient  that  this  sympathy  should  be  the  consciousness 
of  a  common  religious  life,  which  might  be  nothing  but  the  felloW' 
ship  of  prii^nncra  in  the  same  jail  or  inmates  in  the  same  hospital. 
There  must  be  a  sense  of  reverence,  a  feeling  of  the  worth  of  religion 
even  in  its  humblest  manifestations.  Such  reverence  does  not  imply 
respect  or  admiration  for  the  absurd  and  the  grotcsc^ue,  for  ideas  and 
customs  out  of  harmony  i^vith  the  civilization  in  which  they  main- 
tain themBelves  as  useless  or  harmful  superstitions.  The  iraraaturity 
of  infancy  in  the  individual  or  the  race  is  not  to  be  despised;  puerility 
in  the  man  and  the  survivals  of  crude  notions  and  senseless  customs 
in  an  advanced  civilization  may  be  legitimate  cause  for  pity  or 
laughter.  But  true  reverence  prompts  a  student  to  approach  the 
realm  of  religion  as  holy  ground  where  man's  sense  of  the  highest  in 
life  has  found  its  preeminent  expression. 

Yet  the  judgment  of  the  historian  would  be  sndly  warped,  if  he 
should  allow  his  sympathy  and  reverence  to  deprive  him  of  his 
freedom.  There  is  nothing  so  sacred  in  the  universe  that  the  mind  of 
man  has  not  the  right  to  touch  it.    Without  hesitancy  the  true 
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bistoriaa  uf  religion  will  trespass  on  furbidden  gruuudti  and  search 
through  all  mystt-hcs.  He  cannot  be  the  slave  of  a  school,  the  advo- 
cate of  a  sect,  or  the  apologist  for  a  religion.  He  must  be  free  to 
treat  objectively,  yet  aympathetically  and  reverently,  the  growth 
of  the  religious  consciousnees. 

The  historian  is  too  painfully  aware  of  the  f  ragmen  tartness  of  his 
knowleilge  of  the  past,  though  it  is  vocal  with  innumerable  voices 
bearing  witness  to  ita  life,  to  venture  readily  upon  prediction  of  the 
silent  future. of  which  no  man  can  testify.  The  historj'  of  prophecy 
shows  him  bow  hazardous  it  is  to  try  to  rend  the  veil  of  the  future 
in  order  to  reveal  cvcuts  that  will  occur  or  personaUties  that  will 
appear  in  ages  to  come.  Even  the  nisest  of  prophets  have  failed 
when  they  endeavored  to  clothe  in  flesh  and  blood  their  waking 
dreams.  Yet  ignorance  has  its  limitations  as  well  as  knowledge. 
H  a  man  should  afGrm  that  his  ignorance  is  such  that  he  cannot 
deny  the  possibility  of  every  Roman  Catholic  becoming  a  l*rot(«tani, 
or  every  Buddhist  a  Christian,  before  another  day  sliall  dawn,  his 
claim  to  ignorance  would  not  be  respected.  The  Church  of  Rome 
was  not  built  in  one  day,  and  it  is  perfectly  safe  to  predict  that  it  will 
not  perish  in  one  day  by  the  conversion  of  all  its  members  to  another 
faith;  and  the  same  is  true  of  Buddhism. 

Certain  things  may  be  predicted,  with  a  reasonable  degree  of  assur- 
ance, in  regard  to  the  future  of  man's  religion,  and  the  historian, 
watching  the  evolution  of  the  religious  consciousness  and  seeking  to 
-discern  its  law;^,  is  more  likely  than  any  other  man  to  take  a  deep 
KdA  intelligent  Interest  in  what  may  be  divined  concerning  that  future. 
The  remnants  of  primitive  conceptions  are  disappearing  so  fast  by  the 
spread  of  civilization  that  the  time  cannot  be  fur  off  when  they  shall 
have  ceased  to  play  a  part  bi  religion.  Poiydcnionism  and  poly- 
theism arc  giving  place  to  monotheism,  and  the  trend  is  away  from 
transcendental  monotheism  to  pantheism  or  ethical  monism.  New 
mythologivs  are  not  developing,  and  the  old  myths  vanish  as  science 
advancf}<.  Human  sacrifices  arc  extremely  rare,  and  animal  saerificea 
are  gra<iually  disap[>earing.  The  magical  conceptions  surviving  in 
the  cult  are  giving  way  to  a  symbolism  that  seeks  satisfaction  for  the 
arUstic  and  ethical  instincts.  Even  where  sacred  washings,  sacred 
meals,  sacred  days,  and  sacred  places  are  still  recognized,  their  sig- 
nificaoce  is  differently  understootl,  and  the  tendency  to  abandon 
them  altogether  is  marked.  The  emphaais  is  being  placed,  not  on 
dogma  or  cult,  but  on  the  ethical  contents  of  religion, 

The  growing  importance  of  commerce  and  industry,  art,  science, 
and  philosophy,  the  general  secularization  of  life,  may  Bcem  to 
indicate  that  religion  in  the  future  will  exorcise  an  ever-diminishing 
influence  on  man.  But  the  interest  which  looms  up  as  without 
comparison  the  strongest  in  the  life  of  modern  man  ia  big  with  relig- 
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ious  import.  When  millions  of  men  ardently  desire  and  earnestly 
strive  for  a  better  adjustment  of  social  relatione,  a  more  equitable 
distribution  of  wealth,  the  abolition  of  war,  the  enfranchisement  of 
woman,  the  prevention  and  cure  of  disease,  universal  education, 
religious  toleration  and  good  will  among  men,  religion  has  nothing 
to  fear.  As  the  Reformation  followed  in  the  wake  of  humanism,  with 
its  emancipation  of  the  mind  and  sympathy  for  classical  antiquity, 
so  the  social  idealism  of  the  present  day,  with  its  larger  ethical  ideals 
and  universal  human  sympathies,  seems  to  prognosticate  a  fresh 
outflowering  of  the  religious  consciousness  into  harmony  with  the 
moral  demands  of  that  infinite  power  which  determines  man's 
destiny. 
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THE  RELATIONS  OF  THE  RELIGIONS  OF  ANCIENT  INDIA 
TO   THE  SCIENCE   OF   RELIGION 


BY   HERMANN  OLDENBEKQ 
{.TmnsUtfed  from  the  German  by  Prof.  B.  W.  Bagaler-CoUint,  Col-untbia  Univerniy) 

[Bernuuin  OldenberE,  Pmfessnr  of  Sa-ruikrit  and  CompATiitivc  OrunmAr,  Univrrs* 
itv  o(  Kiel,  PriiHsiti.  b.  1S54,  Eljuiiburjt,  Germany.  Umvfmity  "f  IWIiii,  IS7I— 

172;  UniTOreity  of  GOUiiiecn,  1872-7^:  Uiiiv^fflUy  of  B<trUn.  1S74-75.  Ph.D. 
Cnivpraity  of  ]ii>rliti;  Privat-downt,  University  of  Berlin,  1878-81;  Pitifoaaor 
extraordiuariilB,  ibid.  I881-S9;  Prciftawor  oriiiuariiis,  Univentity  of  Kiel,  since 
1889.  Menib(-r  of  German  Oriental  Society,  Correspondinit  Member  of  Society 
of  Sciencca,  Ooitingen.  Author  of  Huddha ;  The  Hymns  oj  the  Rig-Vcda;  TKe 
Religion  of  the  ]  tda;  From  India  and  Iran;  The  iAierature  o]  Ancimt  India.] 

In  thu)  paper  I  Htmll  attempt  to  answer  for  my  own  theme  Uioae 
questions  wltkli  this  Congress  puts  to  the  reprcsenta-lives  of  every 
science.  What  relation  does  the  investigation  of  the  religions  of  an- 
cient India  bear  to  other  allied  branches  of  research  and  to  the 
science  of  religion  as  a  whole? 
■  Before,  however,  tracing  the  lines  of  connection  that  carry  us 
T>eyond  the  boundaries  of  our  own  province,  I  dare  not,  self-evident 
as  this  may  seein,  fail  to  mention  the  fact  that  a  large  part  of  our 
scientific  labor  has  to  be  carried  on  within  its  on-n  domain,  bo  to 
sp(!ak.  for  itself  alone.  Like  all  hifitorians,  we  investigate  individual 
forma  that  arc  never  again  IdcnticaUy  repeated.  At  the  most  they 
are  only  similar.  Our  first  desire  b,  then,  not  to  compare  these 
forma  with  others,  nor  to  snbordinatc  them  to  general  formulas.  We 
wish,  rather,  to  grasp  their  meaning  truly  and  fully  as  if  they  were 
independent.  Everywhere  in  the  study  of  history  there  is  to-day 
a  mighty  force  that  impeli  the  student  to  search  for  the  incom- 
mensurable, the  elemental  in  the  lives  of  nations  as  well  as  of  individ- 
uals. And  perhaps  in  few  fields  of  historical  investigation  is  this 
feature  naturally  so  strongly  accentuated  as  in  our  own.  The  people 
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of  ancient  India  occupy  a  unique  position  among  the  peoples  of 
antiquity;  the  Indian  spirit  goes  on  willfully  and  obstinately  its 
own  strange  ways.  Is  it  wonderful,  then,  that  there  is  among  Indian 
scbolarg  a  widespread  desire  not  to  introduce  non-Indian  elemenia 
in  any  consideration  of  Indian  life  and  thought?  "India  for  the 
IndiansI"  Indeed,  wc  should  never  really  accustom  ourselves  to  the 
peculiar  modes  of  Indian  thought,  our  sympathy  for  the  Indian  soul 
would  always  lack  depth,  if  we  did  not  understand  how  to  keep 
aloof  all  foreign  issues.  And  bow  is  the  historian  to  set  aside  this 
feeling  of  Hympathy  7  Let  him  remember  the  words  of  Faust, "  my  own 
self  to  them  extend."  Let  him  live  in  his  imagination  the  glowing 
fantasies  of  the  Indian  religion,  long  for  the  peace  of  Nirvana  with 
the  longing  of  Buddhism.  Let  him  experience  the  tragedy  of  the 
(junBict  of  the  two  souls  in  the  breast  of  the  Indian  people,  the  one 
Aryan  am)  noble,  the  other  humble  and  wild.  And  if  all  this  seems 
to  take  place  far  away  from  our  o^\ti  world,  just  for  this  reason 
our  growing  familiarity  with  regions  so  distant  may  come  to  have 
a  peculiar  charm. 

Are  all  demands  that  we  make  of  our  work  met  in  this  msunerT 
Certainly  not.  We  have  restricted  the  field  of  vision  more  than  tho 
nature  of  tlie  case  really  justifies.  We  do  not  regret  it;  it  has  been  an 
advantage.  Xovv,  however,  something  else  remains  to  be  done,  lo 
the  attempt  to  study  deeply  any  one  individual  thing,  we  must  not 
forget  that  it  is  but  one  part  of  an  all-embracing  whole.  It  is  a  part 
that  has  developed  into  very  independent  directions.  It  still  re- 
mains, however,  a  part  of  the  whole.  In  order  to  understand  it  m 
such,  there  is  need  of  the  comparative,  systematic,  and  far-eeeing 
kind  of  research  that  finds  lines  of  connection  everj'where.  To  what 
extent  can  such  work  be  mastered  by  one  and  the  same  scholar,  who 
has  become  absorbed  in  the  limited  field?  Must  there  be  a  division 
of  labor?  This  is  a  personal  question  that  concerns  scientists  more 
than  the  science  itself.  Science  merely  commands  that,  no  matter 
by  what  hands,  both  kinds  of  work  shall  be  done. 


Gates  leading  abroad  are  not  wanting,  yoii  see,  in  the  boundaiT 
walls  of  our  province.  In  order  to  discover  the  roads  leading  out 
from  them,  however,  we  must  first  of  all  call  to  mind  the  dominating 
event  in  the  history  of  ancient  India  that  prescribes  the  directions 
that  many  of  these  roads  shall  take;  namely,  the  migration  of  the 
Aryans  to  India.  These  races,  related  as  their  language  ^ows. 
to  the  great  European  jieoples.  indeed  forming  in  the  distant  past 
one  people  with  them,  came  in  their  long  wanderings  from  the 
northwest.     For  a  long  time  they  sat  at  the  gates  of  India,  io 
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Iran.  A  part  of  thpm  rpmairM^d  thew,  —  the  ancestors  of  the  Iranians 
that  later  aawmblecl  about  Zoroaster,  Cynw,  and  Darius.    Others 
crofised  the  moimtaina  and  wrested  northern  India  from  the  dark- 
lltinned  aborigines. 
These  facts  arc  wel!  known.     We  have  to  gather  from   them, 
(fcowever,  for  the  questions  with  which  we  arc  concerned,  first  and 
foremost  the  fact  that  the  religious  beliefs  brought  by  these  wan- 
derers into  India  must  have  left  such  a  prehistoric  impress  as  to 
direct  the  Indologiat's  attention  beyond  India,  and  as  to  induce 
ithe  investigator  of  non-Indian  religiona  to  include  Indian  conditions 
tin  his  researches. 

The  comparative  philologist,  aided  by  eminent  Sanskrit  scholars, 
jhas  Titidertaken  the  task  of  reconstructing  the  long  since  lost  lan- 
of  the  parent-slock  of  the  Indians,  Iranians,  Greeks,  Italians, 
Germans.  Slavs  —  in  a  word,  of  the  Indo-Europeans.  Do  the 
religion  and  mythology  of  India  and  the  corresponding  European 
forma  lend  themselves  to  similar  comparisons?  Taking  India  for 
instance  as  a  starting-point,  can  we  learn  the  nature  of  the  religion  of 
Hthe  ludo-European  period,  and,  if  we  again  go  back  from  the  stand- 
"  point  thus  gained,  can  we  discover  the  origin  of  the  old  Indian  and 
European  religions?   It  is  undoubtedly  justifiable  in  principle  to  ask 

IBuch  questions.  Yet  when  we  speak  of  such  investigations,  it  usually 
means  nothing  more  than  looking  back  upon  illusions  that  are  and 
had  to  be  things  of  the  past.  This  is,  at  least,  my  own  firm  conviction, 
and  it  is  also  shared  by  many  others. 

The  time  is  past  when  the  Vedic  scholar  was  also  the  compar- 
ative mythologist.  Religions  ideas  are  naturally  subjected  to  many 
more  indeterminable  transformations  than  languages.  The  pro- 
cess of  change  from  the  Vedic  gods  to  Apollo  or  Mars  cannot  be  so 
clearly  pictured  as  the  changes,  say,  from  the  Indian  to  the  Greek 

■  and  Latin  sibilants  or  optative  forms.  Even  that  objective  cer- 
tainty based  upon  ancient  monuments  that  is  shared  by  many  other 
branches  of  comparative  research  dealing  with  antiquity  is  want- 
ing. Moreover,  the  unfavorable  aspect  of  the  whole  problem 
is  bound  up  with  the  question  as  to  the  position  of  the  Indo-Euro- 
pean mother  country.  At  one  time  this  was  thought  to  be  in  Central 
Asia:  the  Indians  did  not  seem  to  be  very  far  distant;  they  could 
in  many  respects  be  regarded  almost  as  the  representatives  of  the 
Indo- Europeans  themselves.  But  we  have  come  to  see  tliat  that 
earliest  home  was  very  probably  situated  in  Europe.  \Vhat  distances 
^  between  that  home  and  Vedic  India,  what  contact  of  the  wanderers 
^  with  strange  peoples  of  different  origin,  what  unavoidable,  and 
for  us,  incalculable  race-mixture,  what  changes  tn  economic  and 
social  conditions!  Middle  and  North-European,  Germanic  and  Lithu- 
anian data  would,  we  must  now  assume,  teach  us  mure  and  surer 
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facts  than  the  Veda,  pro\'ided  we  possessed  similar  daU  of  approx- 
imately as  great  antiquity.  Nevertheless  the  comparisons  that 
have  been  drawn  between  India  and  Europe  have  not  been  quite 
without  success.  We  may  even  to-day  regard  it  as  certain  as  well 
as  important  that  the  comparison  of  the  old  Indian  word  dcra, 
"god."  with  the  corresponding  words  of  the  Occident,  and  the  rela- 
tionship of  Ihw  word  with  dyawi  (==Zeus),  "the  sky,"  gives  us  the 
right  to  attribute  to  the  Indo-Kuropeans  the  conception  of  gods 
afi  bright  beings,  living  in  the  high  heavens.  On  the  other  hand, 
most  of  the  attempted  compartjwns  of  individual  gods,  demons,  and 
myths  are  uncertain,  even  if  not  actually  false.  Do  similarities  of 
sound  in  names  and  faint  similantles  between  forms  really  point 
to  each  other  from  such  a  distance?  Or  do  mere  chance  resemblances 
deceive  us?  They  furnish  results  that  one  may  believe,  if  one  «t118. 
but  no  proof  compels  one  to  believe  them.  They  are  results  that  one 
will  dare  least  of  all  make  the  basis  for  further  investigations.  How 
different  the  comparisons  seem  to  us  to-day  that  are  confined  to  the 
religions  of  the  ancient  Indians  and  the  neighboring  closely  related 
Aryans,  the  Iranian  Zoroastrians,  as  against  the  rash  combinations 
that  would  teach  us  lu  interpret,  in  the  Ught  of  the  Veda,  the  whole 
series  of  European  forms  from  the  Olympus  of  Homer  lo  Gennau 
folk-lore  and  children's  games!  The  distances  in  time,  space,  and 
race-mixture  neceasary  to  bo  bridged  over  were  just  as  great  in  the 
latter  case  as  they  are  insignificant  in  the  former.  Proprjrtionately 
bftLer  success  must  necessarily  attend  the  less  pretentious  under- 
talcing. 

Indeed,  1  dare  assert  that  it  has  become  possible,  by  the  happv 
alliance  between  Indian  and  Iranian  investigation  of  religions,  to 
rtrconslruct  many  of  the  principal  features  of  the  belief  ppculisr  to 
the  ancestors  of  both  peoples  in  their  prehistoric  relationship.  The 
chief  rOlc  falls  naturally  here  to  Indian  investigation.  For  the  com- 
mon basis  of  their  belief  is  more  distinctly  evident  in  Indian  tradi- 
tions. The  migration  of  the  Indian  Aryans  to  their  new  land,  the 
beginnings  of  new  race-formations  that  were  gradually  to  transform 
the  Aryan  belief  here  most  deeply,  only  just  began  to  be  felt  even  in 
the  Vedic  period.  The  stronger  creative  forces  left  their  impress  at 
first  upon  the  Zoroastrian  religion,  —  the  thought  and  will  of  a  great 
personality.  Yet  enough  of  the  old  still  remains  also  on  this  side  to 
assure  the  Vedic  scholar,  in  ccopcration  with  Iranian  acholare,  of 
manyavaluable  result  for  hisowTipurposcB.  Above  all,  he  may  rejoice 
in  the  fact  that  he  is  able  to  make  an  important  contribution  here  to 
the  knowledge  of  a  non-Indian  religion.  He  teaches  the  investigator 
of  the  Avesta  the  background  of  the  old  belief,  from  which  the 
teaching  of  Zoroaster  stands  out  in  bold  relief. 
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sum  up  the  investigations  thus  far  mentioned  by  saying 
that  students  of  ancient,  relal-ed  religions  endeavor  by  their  com- 
parisons to  extend  the  knowledge  of  direct  tratlition  backwards 
into  prehistoric  periods.  It  is  of  course  quite  eWdent  that  a  much 
brighter  light  falls  upon  ilnlds  that  lie  ncarc^r  historic  times  than 
upon  the  more  remote  past.  It  may  accordingly  appear  for  a  mo- 
ment paradoxical  to  speak  of  pressing  back  still  farther,  and  to 
assert  that  the  certainty  of  our  undertaking  not  only  does  not  any 
longer  diminish;  on  the  contrarj'  it  begins  to  increase.  The  cer- 
tainty increases  because  wc  arc  dealing  with  those  prehistoric 
periods  when  the  play  of  racial  individualities  has  not  yet  become 
unfathomable,  but  a  kind  of  law  with  which  we  can  reckon,  which 
everywhere  producer  like  forms. 

I  am  now  speaking  of  scientific  movements  that  are  still  in  their 
infancy.  I  am  well  aware  that  many  an  investigator  of  great  authority 
does  not  share  my  conclusions.  I  can  only  voice  my  own  con\-iction; 
the  future  must  decide  whether  it  be  right  or  not. 

The  young  science  of  ethnology  carries  us  back  to  primitive  forms 
of  religions,  far  beyond  Indo-Kuropean  conditions.  From  it  we  learn, 
as  you  know,  that  certain  nidest  types  of  religious  conceptions  and 
practices  arc  found  everywhere  among  peoples  of  the  same  low 
level  of  civilization  in  apparently  wonderful  though  undoubted 
agreement.  K.eligious  research  here  assumes  somewhat  the  attitude 
of  the  natural  science.  What  it  reports  docs  not  differ  much  from  a 
chapter  taken  from  the  life  of  animals.  A  further  inference  has  lieen 
drawn  from  the  above-mentioned  agreement.  It  is  not  less  widely 
known  that  these  ver>'  same  primitive  forms  must  have  been  the 
basis,  likewise,  of  all  higher  forms  of  religion  in  the  distant  past. 
Hence  the  investigation  of  Indian  religions  is  clearly  placed  in  new 
and  very  far-rcarhing  relations.  If  it  formerly  carried  on  a  cna.sting- 
trnde.so  to  speak,  it  miwt  now  venture  out  upon  the  high  seas.  It 
ventures  to  make  eomparijwna  that  are  no  longer  restricted  to  the 
Indo-European  field.  It  throws  aside  for  a  lime  the  tools  of  com- 
parative grammar,  the  time-honored  technique  of  philology,  and  leaps 
over  boundary  lines  usually  set  for  the  routine  work  of  the  science.  In 
order  to  discover  the  greatest  antiquity,  it  studies  the  present.  It 
accompanies  the  journeys  of  the  traveler  amimg  tho  Red  Indiana, 
Kaffirs,  Australians,  and  those  less  pretentioa*  travels  of  discovery 
among  those  classes  of  our  own  people,  where  bo  many  primitive 
modes  of  thought  are  found  even  to-day.  It  then  searches  in  ita 
own  field  for  the  primitive  religious  forms  that  it  found  there.  We 
find  the  same  impulse  here  as  everywhere  in  historical  science,  and 
also  in  art,  —  to  put  new  life  into  the  old  material  and  the  old 
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problems,  by  letting  the  light  of  present  day  illumine  the  world  o! 
books  aad  tradiUons.  We  are  not  the  first  iu  this  field  of  research. 
I  call  to  mind  the  much  lamented  names  of  two  DUust«re.  Erwin 
Rohde  studied  Greek  religious  beliefs,  Hobertson  Smith  the  religious 
cult  of  tbe  Semites.  Our  science  has  also  begun  this  bold  though 
possible  task,  and  we  may  even  now  say  that  results  have  been 
attained;  and  also,  of  course,  an  outlook  upon  new  problems  that 
formerly  were  not  raised,  could  not  be  raised.  For,  if  anywhere,  the 
words, 

To  riddle  after  riddle  wc  the  answers  read, 

find  the  inevitable  reply, 

To  riddles  aow  each  time  the  aofiwen  lead. 

The  elements  of  the  religion  of  ancient  India  that  have  been  brought 
into  the  right  perspective  with  the  aid  of  ethnologj,*,  usually  differ,  as 
one  might  expect,  from  those  with  which  the  comparative  stuiUes 
of  Indo-Oerinanic  scholars  dealt.  There  is  little  here  about  gods  and 
heroes,  of  rich  poetic  myths,  We  are  dealing  with  the  low,  the  crude, 
and  the  uncouth;  with  kobolda  and  demons,  with  the  worship  of  the 
dead,  with  fetishism  and  magtc,  with  the  grotesque,  which,  when 
we  lejini  to  understand  it,  ceases  to  bo  groteeque.  As  we  find  such 
universal  human  forms  again  in  the  Veda,  some  of  the  barriers  that 
seemed  to  isolate  tluH  from  the  outer  world  fall  down.  The  stu- 
dent of  the  Veda,  having  taken  up  the  relations  I  have  attempted 
to  deeoribc,  learns  how  a  prehistoric  form  fuses  with  higher  religious 
forms,  envelops  itself  in  them,  transforms  itself  into  them  and 
broadens  itself  out  into  them.  He  leama  to  see  in  the  priest,  the 
medicine-man,  in  many  a  sacrifice,  in  some  old  incantation  for  rain, 
in  the  pious  symbolism  of  burial  customs,  the  pale  terror  of  the  savage 
at  the  treachcrou-t,  avaricious  soul  of  the  dead.  He  resolves  con- 
ceptions and  customs  occurring  aide  by  aide  in  the  texts  into  a 
sequence  of  the  old  and  the  new,  the  beginnings  of  which  lie  per- 
haps thousands  of  years  apart.  It  is  as  if  wc  were  walking  through 
a  city  and  gradually  discovered,  behind  the  at  fir^  apparently  uni- 
form exterior,  the  mighty  remains  of  a  distant  past,  the  late  addi- 
tions merely  adhering  to  the  old.  If  in  order  to  shed  light  upon 
these  relations,  our  inveatlgations  can  by  chance  make  use  of  mate- 
rials that  lie  infinitely  removed  in  space  and  time  from  our  own  field 
of  research,  who  would  blame  us  for  rejoicing  at  the  bold  indirect- 
ness of  such  an  attempt?  The  Indologist  can  here  no  longer  claim 
for  himself,  as  formerly,  in  comparative  mythologj*  the  leading  part. 
It  is  not.  for  him  to  teach  the  ethnologist,  but  to  learn  from  him, 
concerrJng  the  appearance  and  significance  of  the  lower  mytholog- 
ical and  religious  forms.    Undoubtedly  he  contributes  his  share  to 
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uge  collection  of  material  nitb  which  ethnology  muet  work, 
and  I  believe  that  that  science  rightly  appreciatcjs  this  fact.  But  on 
the  whole,  he  plays  the  role  of  the  recipient.  For  gome  time  to  come 
be  will  make  many  a  blunder  in  sifting  and  working  over  Itiat  which 
be  appropriates  to  himaelf.  Where  such  distant  vistas  have  be«n 
opened  up  to  research,  as  in  this  case,  one's  vision  must  necessarily 
often  become  distorted.  This  does  no  harm.  He  is  faint-hearted 
who  does  not  have  faith  that  our  very  mistakes  will  bring  us  nearer 
the  truth. 

IV 

Let  us  now  turn  from  the  prehistoric  relations  which  students  of 
Indian  religions  are  engaged  in  interpreting  to  historic  times.  The 
wanderings  of  the  Arj'ans  have  come  to  an  end.  The  old  tribal  rela- 
tions have  been  broken  up.  Boundaries  have  been  made  that  frus- 
trate every  attempt  to  treat  the  history  of  ancient  India  as  merging 
into  a  general  history  of  antiquity.  Still  such  boundaries  do  not 
exclude  the  existence  of  some  intercourse  at  the  frontier.  Even  over 
greater  distances  there  was  for  centuries,  by  land  and  by  water,  & 
never  wholly  interrupted  intercourse  between  India  and  the  outer 
world.  Wliat  religious  possessions  has  this  intercourse  borne  hither 
and  thither? 

When  one  simply  expresses  such  a  question,  it  suggests  the  varied 
relations  in  which  Indology  must  stand  to  all  allied  branches  of  scien- 
tific inquiry.  No  single  individual  can  grasp  all  tliis.  It  is  not  the  re- 
sult of  any  undervaluation  of  the  investigations  in  question,  but  only 
the  feeling  of  my  own  insuflicioncy,  if  I  do  not  call  to  mind  many 
things.  What  problems  does  the  quick  and  hritliant  development  of 
Aesyhologj'  set  for  us?  What  questions  arise  from  the  estimation 
of  the  mighty  influences  of  Brahmanism.  and  particularly  Buddhism 
upon  Central  Asia,  farther  India,  and  China?  I  cannot  trace  these 
tendencies;  I  shall  only  speak  of  a  few  problems  that  deal  with  a  world 
closer  at  hand. 

Both  Indologists  and  student*  of  Greek  philosophy  we  find  exam- 
ining the  question  whether  the  teachings  of  Pythagoras  show  traces 
of  Indian  influence,  as  a  daring  and  ably  defended  recent  hypotbettS 
maintains,  and  whether,  many  centuries  later,  Indian  sages  and  thau- 
maturgs  likewise  had  a  share  in  the  varied  and  confused  influences 
of  Oriental  niyatieism  that  are  found  in  the  writings  of  the  nco-Pla- 
tofiists.  In  another  field  there  is  a  problem  that  may  arouse  us  still 
more:  How  can  we  account  for  the  similarities  between  the  narratives 
and  speeches  of  the  four  Gospels  and  those  of  the  Buddhists?  The 
story  of  Jeaua  in  the  temple,  the  encomium  of  Simeon — are  they  con- 
structed from  the  story  of  the  wise  old  man  .\mta,  who  approaches 
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ihe  child  Buddha  and  praises  his  coming  glorj'?   The  temptation  of 
JeauB  in  the  wilderness  and  the  temptation  of  Buddha  in  soHtude  by 
Mara  the  evil  one,  the  walking  of  Peter  on  the  sea,  the  widow's  mite, 
the  parable  of  the  prodigal  son  and  the  corresponding  Buddhistic 
parallels, —  what  is  one  to  think  about  all  this?   llave  features  been 
really  added  to  the  picture  of  Christ  by  the  contemplative  imagina- 
tion of  the  disciples  of  Duddha  living  in  the  monks'  abodes  along  the 
Ganges?  Important  as  these  questions  are,  I  naturally  have  no  inten- 
tion of  discussing  them  here.  I  merely  wish  to  describe  how  Indole^ 
joins  forces  mth  other  branches  of  research  in  their  solution.  I  desire 
only  to  emphasize  the  following  [xjinl.    When  the  problem  is  to  de- 
termine the  possible  influenceuf  an  Indian  prototype  upon  any  non- 
Indian  circle  of  ideas,  Indologj*  can  never  do  more  than  contribut*  to 
forming  the  decision.  'Die  decision  itself  can  be  reached  only  within 
the  province  covered  by  the  other  science.    The  Indian  scholar  will 
determine  that  the  Indian  prototype  in  question  has  such  and  such 
a  form  and  goes,  or  can  gu,  back  to  such  and  such  a  time.  The  fellow 
worker  will  likewise  asrertain  corresponding  facts  regarding  the 
phenomenon  that  may  eventually  be  regarded  as  an  imitation.  When 
these  preliminary  questions  have  bees  settled,  there  then  begins  the 
more  subtile  investigation,  which  in  cases  of  this  kind  does  not  really 
enme  within  the  sphere  of  Indology.     Docs  the  civiliication  which 
is  so  claimed  t*i  be  inlluenced,  for  example  the  early  Christian,  pre- 
sent within  itself  the  conditions  by  which  the  phenomena  in  question 
can  be  adoqunr-fly  explained  without  assuming  derivation?    Does 
thf!  configuration  of  the  forms  discloae  any  abnormalities,  erosions, 
joints,  fissures,  that  might  give  weight  to  the  opinion  that  foreign 
elements  have  been  mingled  ?   Then  there  still  remains  the  question, 
in  case  sueh  an  admixture  ia  to  be  assumed,  whether  it  must  be 
derived  precisely  from  India.    The  peculiar  trend  of  his  imagination, 
I  might  almost  say  a  kind  of  subeonsciouB  patriotism,  all  too  easily 
drives  the  Indologist  to  this  conclusion.    The  investigator  of  a  par- 
ticular field  possesses  a  vivid  knowledge  of  this  field  alone.  Almost 
inevitably  his  scales  must  tip  in  favor  of  his  own  subject,  when^ 
different  ones  are  claiming  to  be  the  point  of  departure  of  some 
historical  movement. 

In  these  last  sentences  I  have  touched  upon  «  peculiarity  of  thne 
investigations  which  I  must  not  neglect;  namely,  the  subjectivity  of 
the  critic  and  his  scientific  temperament  are  wont  to  play  here  a  par- 
ticularly dangerous  rftle.  We  see  students,  on  the  one  hand,  grasping 
with  ready  faith  at  evcrj-  similarity  between  widely  separated  facts 
and  constantly  finding  traces  of  historical  relationships.  The  phlegm-<i 
atic  are  also  not  wanting.  They  are  filled  with  the  greatest  mis- 
trust whenever  they  nre  expected  to  risk  a  leap  or  even  a  step  from 
one  sphere  of  civilization  to  another.   The  more  anxiously,  however, 
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one  tries  to  avoid  one  or  ttie  other  failing,  the  ofteiier  one  arrives 
at  a  Tion  liquet  aa  ius  haal  decision.  The  cases  in  which  objective 
criteria  help  us  out  of  this  uncertainty  are  not  very  frequent,  and 
unfortunately  often  these  prove  to  be  not  really  the  important  ones. 

Thus,  for  exatiiptu,  I  fear  that  the  question  regarding  the  relations 
between  the  Now  Testament  atid  Buddhiiim  belongs  to  tliose  that 
do  not  admit  of  an  abaohite  yes  or  no.  I  myself  can  of  course  not 
speak  here  with  the  authority  of  the  specialist.  Only  a  high  authority 
on  the  New  Testament  can  shoulder  the  responsibility  of  deciding 
this  case.  Still,  my  subjective  imprci>eion  is  that  nothing  in  the 
four  Gospels  necessarily  points  to  any  real  borrowing  from  India. 
There  is  hardly  more  than  inner  parallelism  with  Buddhism.  A 
prominent  Indologist  said  a  short  time  ago  that  just  as  "Babel" 
now  knocks  noisily  at  the  gates  of  the  Old  Testament,  so  Buddha 
knocks,  gently,  at  the  door  of  the  New  Testament.  Certainly  any 
one  who  examines  the  later  periods  of  early  Christian  literature 
heais  such  knocking  now  and  then.  Even  the  dullest  ear  can  hear 
it  repeated  in  the  medieval  ChriBtian  tale  of  Barlaam  and  Joaa-phat, 
the  whole  history  of  the  youth  of  the  royal  son  of  the  hoi^se  of  Sakya. 
But  Buddha  scarcely  seems  to  me  to  knock  at  the  gates  of  the  New 
Testament. 

The  results  of  the  investigaiions  arc  similar,  when  we  examine 
whether  Cluistianity,  in  turn,  has  influenced  ancient  Indian  forms  of 
religion,  the  Krishna  religion,  for  example.  When  we  are  dealing 
with  influences  coming  from  the  opposite  direction,  from  west  to 
east,  as  in  this  case,  the  leading  part  falls  to  Indology,  for  the  reasons 
I  have  already  mentioned.  Even  here,  however,  the  outcome,  partially 
at  least,  is  quite  uncertain.  Even  if  the  wonderful  poem  likagavad 
Oita  sings  ihat  the  belief  and  love  of  the  pious  man  look  towards 
the  god  incarnate,  even  if  the  divine  Krishna  says  there,  "  Whoever 
loves  mc  is  not  lost,"  I  for  one  should  not  like  to  assert  positively 
that  Christian  influences  are  in  evidence,  it  seems  to  me  that  the 
thought  expressed  in  the  Bhagavad  Gita  is  everywhere  in  accord 
with  Indian  thought  in  its  development.  Even  here,  again,  the  later 
texts  show  us  another  picture.  We  find  a  kind  of  Christmas-cult  con- 
secrated to  the  birth  of  the  child  Krishna.  We  come  across  stories  of 
the  new-bom  god  incarnate  in  a  stable;  shepherds  and  shepherdesses 
are  gathered  round  the  blessed  mother;  even  "  the  ox  and  the  aas" 
are  present.  Such  facts  will,  of  course,  silence  even  great  skepticisin. 

Let  us  look  backward.  Can  we  conceal  from  ourselves  the  fact 
that  when  Indology,  together  with  nlassiral  philology,  or  with  New 
Testament  research,  treats  such  problems  of  derivation,  the  results 
are  rather  meagre?  What  docs  the  holy  martyr  Josapliat  signify  for 
Christianity,  or  the  idyl  of  the  Krishna  child  for  Hinduism?  It  is 
TFell  to  record  scrupulously  such  borrowings;  the  amateur  may,  with 
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pleasure,  take  in  them  the  intereBt  of  thp  mjllrirlor  in  a  rare  find, 
lite  historian,  liowcver,  who  soeka  for  the  ess<^niial  in  things,  will 
surely  not  feel  so  cnthuaiaatic.  Even  if  any  of  the  New  Testament 
narratives  should  rrally  show  e\idf^ncnfl  of  BuddhiBtic  influpnce, 
although  I  doubt  it  very  much  personally,  the  picture  of  ChrLsiianity 
would  probably  not  be  affectwd  in  the  very  slightest  degree,  We 
are  awarr  that  there  waa  great  mingling  of  religious  elements  of 
most  varied  origin  in  the  last  centuries  before  and  the  first  cen- 
turies after  Christ,  ^Grecian,  Egyptian,  Jewish,  Babylonian,  and 
Persian.  India  was  not  separated  from  these  movements  by  impass- 
able barriers;  still  it  was  so  remote  that  it  could  have  had  only  a 
minor  share  in  them. 


We  have  now  reviewed  all  the  prehistoric  as  well  as  historic 
relations.  Have  we,  however,  really  exhausted  thereby  all  that  the 
study  of  Indian  religions  has  to  offer  to  the  whole  science?  We  have 
found  the  results  obtained  with  regard  to  the  belief  of  the  Indo- 
Europeans  both  few  and  unsafe,  the  extent  of  the  Indo-Iranian 
relationship  narrowly  restricted.  We  have  found  ethnology  more 
often  our  creditor  than  our  debtor.  Furthermore,  the  rcmotencas  of 
the  pivilizations  of  Central  Asia  and  the  farthest  East  that  were 
influenced  by  India  and  the  insignificance  of  the  religious  exchange 
with  the  West,  —  does  all  this  form  an  adequate  basis  for  determining 
the  importance  that  the  study  of  the  religions  of  India  has  for  under- 
standing the  world  in  which  we  live  ?  Certainly  not.  Whether  the 
study  of  Budrlhism,  for  example,  possesses  a  universal  significance 
over  and  above  its  o^vn  special  one,  cannot  depend  upon  whether 
a  few  stories  from  the  great  wealth  of  Buddhistic  legends  may  have 
found  their  way  into  Christian  literature.  We  are  not  dealing  here 
with  mere  chance,  external  eorreflpondences,  but  with  inner  relations. 

Here  and  there  we  find  analogous  and  yet  different  forces  working 
on  a  fiimilnr  yet  different  soil.  These  produce  analogous  yet  different 
forma.  We  shall  cert.ainly  refrain  from  speaking  as  if  a  fixed  law.  In 
the  full  sense  of  the  term,  were  conceivable,  or  aa  if  history  were 
simply  a  collection  of  forms  that  naturally  fit  into  a  symmetrical 
system  already  discovered  or  yet  to  he  discovered.  Nevertheless 
the  substantial  identity  that  I  have  already  mentioned,  that  we 
find  in  the  lowest  forms  of  civilization  of  which  ethnology-  teaches, 
can  certainly  not  be  absolutely  lost  in  the  higher  phases  of  history,  in 
such  differentiations  as  progress  produces  amoTig  the  more  highly 
organised,  less  inert  forms.  The  identity  of  the  former  case  l)ecomes 
here  a  certain  though  often  very  limited  parallelism.  Parallelism, 
however,  means  neither  more  nor  less  than  law  and  order.    And 
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indeed  we  may  say  that,  for  many  stages  of  the  way  across  the  vast 
historical  tracts,  even  dow  a  gleam  of  law  and  order  rewards  the 
patient  observation  of  tho  scientist  and  the  intuition  of  the  genius. 
It  is  an  order  whose  constant  fusion  with  its  opposite,  with  what  is 
plainly  mere  chance  and  inexplicable,  is  one  of  the  leading  char- 
acteristics of  historical  development. 

The  comparative  study  of  languages  and  literatures,  of  judicial 
and  social  life,  proves  that  it  is  passible  to  find  many  a  trace  of  law 
and  order.  Why  should  it  not  prove  to  be  equally  true  of  the  historj* 
of  religions?  Like  helps  to  understand  like  from  east  to  west.  It 
aids  in  recognizing  the  hidden  traces,  in  reconstructing  the  fragments, 
just  as  it  is  possible  fur  a  reader  who  is  acijuainted  with  a  large 
Dumber  of  careers  and  mental  developments  to  construct  a  whole 
life  from  fragmentary  biugrapliical  data,  tiuch  cuniparisuns  likewise 
help  us  particularly  tu  discover  the  principal  active  causes  l>ehind 
Che  facts  theinseU-es.  The  similarities  aa  well  as  the  dlsstmilar- 
iiies  are  helpful.  Our  view  broadens  bo  as  to  include  the  whole 
wealth  of  pussibiliticH.  The  single  fact  takes  it^  rightful  place  by 
showing  itself  to  be  one  variety  among  othera.  We  learti  to  raise 
the  question,  even  solve  it,  perhaps,  as  to  what  causes  have  given  each 
faet  its  peculiar  characteristics. 

Whoever  pursues  such  prnblems  will  find  Indian  traditions  espe- 
cially valuable  for  much  that  is  included  under  the  head  of  religioua 
thought  and  life.  They  are  wonderfully  preserved  in  true  Indian 
vastness.  It  is  a  primeval  forest  through  which,  however,  the  stead- 
fast zeal  of  the  philologian  has  succeeded  in  making  paths.  The 
oldest  traditions  go  back  to  a  very  remote  past;  they  appear  scarcely 
younger  than  the  Indian  people  themselves.  Moreover,  tradition, 
ever  communicative  and  frank,  helps  us  to  trace  the  long  development 
through  thousands  and  thousands  of  years.  We  beUeve  we  see  in 
the  texts  before  our  eyes  how  their  conception  of  nature  and  the 
world,  reflected  In  their  religion,  develops  step  by  step.  We  see  how 
the  art  of  presenting  problems  which  creates  this  knowledge,  how 
the  direct  or  the  indirect  relation  of  the  knower  to  his  knowledge 
passes  through  one  phase  after  another.  Above  all  we  hear  what 
needs^  hopes,  and  longings  arc  expressed  one  after  another  in  rational 
order.  Particularly  the  older  stadia  of  this  development  lie  wonder- 
fully clear  before  us;  namely,  the  progress  from  the  half-naTve,  half- 
artful  religious  cult  of  the  Veda  to  the  deep  speculations  of  the 
Upanishads,  then  to  the  religion  of  salvation  of  the  Buddha.  This 
process,  hardly  influenced  at  all  from  without,  has  been  able  to  go  on 
according  to  its  inherent  law.  Why  should  it  not  help  us  to  under- 
stand the  parallel  developments  in  the  West  in  the  sense  that  I  have 
designated?  Tlie  student  leams  at  every  step,  I  may  say,  that  this 
is  not  a  deceptive  hope.    For  instance,  let  us  coodder  the  sacrifice, 
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an  historical  problem  broad  in  scope.  What  forces,  what  thougl 
have  been  set  in  motion  here  during  these  Ihuusandti  of  yearsl 
forma,  however,  in  which  the  sacrilice  appears  are  at  first  inoonipre- 
henaible  hieroglyphicii ;  our  task  is  to  decipher  them  Nowhere  do 
we  find  such  exhaustive  details  regarding  the  sacrifice  as  in  ancient 
India,  especially  the  period  of  its  richest  maturity,  to  which  It  had 
been  brought  by  the  long  labors  of  the  priestly  caste.  How  much 
more  clearly  we  sec  the  Vedic  Hrahinan  exercising  his  office  than  the 
Roman  Flaraen,  for  instaiicel  Accordingly,  I  thiuk,  and  the  results 
already  obtained  bear  mo  out,  that  any  one  who  desires  to  recon- 
struct and  interpret  the  rnnaiiis  of  Western  sacrificial  rites  and 
ceremonies  must  get  his  inspiration  above  all  from  India.  lodian 
tradition  is  just  as  instructive,  if  one  attempts  to  get  a  glimpse  of 
how  those  tendencies  that  incline  toward  uniting  religion  and  morals 
forced  their  way  into  the  old  mass  of  religious  ideas,  that  were 
rather  indifferent  to  moral  ideals.  It  would  be  an  endless  task,  how- 
ever, to  indicate  all  similar  problems.  We  should  meet  with  the  same 
experience  in  every  case;  namely,  that  the  Vedic  religion,  both  by 
virtue  of  its  historic  position  and  its  magnificent  atate  of  preserva- 
tion, offers  unparalleled  opportunities  for  study  to  any  one  who 
desires  to  penetrate  to  the  heart,  to  the  very  foundations  of  those 
old  religiotiB,  religions  with  an  old  and  crude  basis,  with  the  crea- 
tions of  riper  thought  and  feeling  above,  and  finally,  we  may  add. 
with  the  seeds  just  visible  of  a  still  riper,  more  perfect  fulure 
growth. 

I  should  like  to  illustrate  still  further  the  importance  of  the 
Indian  religions  for  the  general  problems  of  the  science  of  religion 
by  mentioning  one  form  that  appears  later  than  the  Vedic  period. 
Buddhism  represents  to  ua  one  of  the  highest  forms  o(  religion. 
Buddhism  and  Christianity  have  long  since  seemed  to  be  comparable 
to  the  mind  that  seeks  to  bring  harmony  into  the  bewildering  relig- 
ious phenomena.  They  are  the  most  powerful  religions  of  the  East 
and  West.  Both  are  world -religion  s  having  no  national  boundaries. 
Both  are  rellgioiiB  teaching  salvation,  breaking  all  restrictions  set 
by  ceremony  or  law.  The  same  type  of  religion  of  salvation — thus 
the  relation  has  beoti  formulated  —  has  been  realixed  twice  in  the 
history  of  the  world,  in  the  West  by  Christianity,  and  in  the  East 
by  Buddhism. 

It  is  quite  evident  how  great  the  interests  of  the  science  of  relift- 
ion  are  in  a  discusBton  of  this  scheme.  The  student  of  Buddhism 
will,  however,  appreciate  the  fact  that  he  and  his  follow  worker  in  the 
New  Testament  will  not  of  themselves  bo  able  to  make  such  a  dis- 
cussion possible.  A  third  must  help,  —  the  student  of  Greek  thought. 
It  is  known  how  nearly  related  to  Buddhism  are  the  ideas  that 
flourished  in  certain  old  Grecian  religious  orders  and  schools  of 
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philosophy,  and  are  even  found  here  and  there  in  Plato.  Comparison 
with  Buddhism  offers  the  best  means  of  approaching  and  under- 
standing these  ideas.  The  earthly  existence  seems  to  these  (ireeks, 
aa  to  Buddhists,  to  be  shrouded  in  darkness.  The  soul  has  fallen 
from  its  true  home  into  "life  n-ithout  life,"  into  an  impermanent 
world.  As  in  Buddhism,  suffering  lasts  indeGnitely  in  the  wander- 
ings of  the  soul,  in  which  it  ''exchanges  life's  painful  paths  one  for 
another."  But  like  Buddha  the  wise  man  recognizes  and  points  out 
the  "way  to  salvation."  He  teaches  the  art  of  freeing  one's  self 
from  bodily  existence.  Knowledge  and  philosophy  lead  the  spirit 
to  the  bliss  that  Plato  extols.  In  a  sudden  vision  the  eternal  one, 
that  ever  is,  beams  upon  him,  and  into  union  with  him  he  entem 
freed  of  all  fetters,  just  as  the  blessed  rertainty  of  Nirvana  illumined 
the  son  of  Sakya  in  the  holy  night:  ''Dcstroye<l  is  the  rebirth, 
fulfilled  the  holy  change  and  duty  done;  I  shall  not  return  to  the 
world  again." 

The  national  differences  between  the  two  peoples  arc  of  course 
clearly  seen,  when  one  more  closely  examines  these  ideas.  How 
could  it  be  otherwise?  Yet  after  all,  the  harmony  is  wonderful 
with  which  the  voices  of  the  Greek  thinkers  answer  the  yellow-robed 
Indian  monks.  It  reminds  one  almost  of  those  correspondences  that 
we  saw  ethnology  finds  between  the  ideas  of  peoples  most  widely 
separated.  There  lira  the  same  haze  of  vague  forebodings  over  both 
these  ideal  worlds,  the  Grecian  as  well  as  the  Indian.  There  is  the 
same  longing  for  the  cessation  of  motion,  of  becoming  and  change. 
With  it  sounds  of  triumph  are  mingled:  the  proud  consciousness  of 
one's  oivn  power  to  call  a  halt  to  that  motion.  And  this  implies  that 
we  must  never  oppose  to  one  another  these  moods  as  pecuUarly 
Indian  ur  Christian.  They  are  certainly  not  Indian  alone.  Allied 
Indian  and  Grecian  research  teache«  that  they  are  the  products  of 
forces  that  do  not  belong  to  simply  one  country.  Accordingly  the 
neccssarj-  basis  has  now  been  given  the  science  of  religion  for  investi- 
gating these  forces;  namely,  how  far  do  they  agree  with,  and  how 
far  do  they  differ  from,  those  which  have  produced  Christianity? 

Perhaps  the  differences  will  first  strike  the  eye.  On  the  one  hand, 
in  India  and  Greece,  we  liave  the  wise  man  who,  through  his  know- 
ledge of  the  nature  of  the  world  and  the  workings  of  the  universal 
law,  rises  above  the  suffering  that  it  brings  him;  on  the  other  hand, 
in  Christianity,  the  pious  man  who,  though  poor  in  spirit,  clings  to  the 
[jBMTcy  of  the  all-loving  God  with  childlike  confidence.  On  the  one 
id,  the  final  goal  as  conceix'ed  by  a  mind  accustomed  to  meta- 
physical abstractions,  as  rest  freed  from  all  "becoming"  in  the 
realms  of  "  ideas  "  or  those  places 
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of  Nirvana.  On  the  other  hand,  the  blessed  hope  of  spirits  longing 
for  life,  the  transfiguration  of  a  most  living,  most  pereooal  existence 
perfecting  itself  in  Ood.  We  have  here  the  sharp  antitheses  that 
appear  doubly  sharp  compared  with  the  harmony  between  Indian 
and  Greek  modes  of  thought.  Who  would  wish  to  obscure  them? 
Rut  it  ia  not  obscuring  them  when  we  aak  whether,  in  spite  of  differ- 
ences of  race,  civilization,  temperament .  powers  of  imagination,  com- 
plexity or  simplicity  of  thought,  it  is  nut  after  all  the  same  louf^g, 
here  as  there,  a  longing  originating  in  the  depths  of  the  soul  for  the 
world  beyond.  It  is  a  longing  for  the  "  far  off, "  to  leave  the  dullness 
of  the  world  aud  life  of  the  senses  for  the  freest,  brightest  height*. 
The  hand  that  was  once  eagerly  and  rudely  stretched  out  after 
worldly  goods  has  been  draw^n  back.  One  dreams  of  the  inex- 
pressible, whose  secrets  one  must  perforce  call  by  many  ever  chang- 
ing names.  It  sounds  in  the  souty  like  grand  chords  of  stirring  and 
aolemn  music. 

I  can  merely  indicate  what  pictures  the  science  of  religion  has  to 
draw  here.  The  assistance  of  studentii  of  Indian  religions  ia  not  oer^ 
tainly  the  least  to  give  it  (be  power  to  reduce  these  pictures  from 
floating  mists  to  detiuite  form.  We  accompany  that  science  to  iU 
very  heights.  We  furniah  it  with  material,  with  facts  that  shall 
prevent  it  from  merely  playing  with  airy  roniis.  Moreover,  whatever 
we  have  given  it  returns  to  us  agatu  open  to  a  higher,  broader,  and 
freer  understanding.  I  said  at  the  beginning  of  my  discussion  thai 
each  historical  form  is  itself  alone,  occurs  only  once.  Now  we  think 
we  see  reflected  in  tliis  one  form  other  forms,  scattered  over  wide 
stretches  of  space  and  time.  The  single  form  remains  constant,  and 
yet  it  may  appear  to  us  as  if  it  firet  received  its  fullest  significance, 
its  position  iu  ail  life,  through  this  reflection. 

Have  I  strayed  too  far,  in  what  2  have  said,  from  the  question  of 
the  relation  of  the  different  branchea  of  investigation,  into  a  dis- 
cussion of  the  relationships  of  the  objects  of  these  inveetigations? 
It  will  hardly  be  possible  to  deal  with  the  first  problem  objectively 
without  constantly  introducing  the  second.  My  real  aim,  however, 
was  always  this,  to  show  how  our  study  is  closely  associated  with 
that  of  our  fellow  scientists,  with  the  work  of  specialists,  and  with  the 
study  of  broad  and  universal  problems.  If  it  were  conceivable  that 
our  share  in  all  this  were  suddenly  made  void,  surely  many  a  gap 
would  be  bitterly  felt.  The  science  of  religions  would  be  more  limited 
and  poorer  if,  among  the  voices  of  the  peoples  that  it  hoars  and 
interprets,  the  voice  of  that  people  were  missing  which  created  the 
prayers  and  sacrifices  of  the  Veda  and  the  figure  of  the  Buddha 
shrouded  in  mystery. 
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BRAHMANICAL  RIDPLKS   AND   THE  ORIGIN  OF 
THEOSOPHY 

BT    kl.\URIC£  BLOOMFIF.LD 

[Bfaorlce  Bloomfield,  Professor  of  Sanskrit  and  Coniporutivc  Philolog}-,  Johns 
HopkiiisinriiviT>ity.  b.  BWitx,  AuHtriii,  Fplinmry  23.  1855,  A.M.  J-'urman  UnJ- 
vcreity,  Sutitfi  CurollDa,  1877;  PL.D.  Juhiis  Hopkins  Uiiivcmty,  1S79;  LL.D. 
Princeton  Univpraity,  18ft6.  Member  of  tlie  German  OrientaJ  Sodetv,  Ameri- 
can Oriental  Socjtrly,  Arru'riuui  Philoliigira]  Ajwocifltion;  Honorarv  Mrmbw  of 
American  Philoaoptiical  Society,  lloyal  Buhi-mion  Society,  Pra^e.  Author  of 
The  Atharm-Vcdii  and  Itui  Gnjntiui-BraJimana;  Cerberus,  the  Doy  ol  Iladfs. 
Edited  for  fir^  tinit^  from  th«  oriKicnil  MBS.  Sutra  nf  A'rtHfi'Jcfl.  IVansistod  the 
AOurrva-Vtda  in  the-Sacrud  Bouknof  t1i«  JSaat  (edit^'U  l.>y  Min  Milllcr).  Edited. 
with  ProfegBor  Richard  Cftrbe,  of  Univereitjr  of  TubLng(>n,  the  Kaahmirian,or 
PaippaUtda'Vetia.   Has  in  pnHia,  A  ConcordatK*  of  ike  rntirt  Vedic  Ltlrraiun.'] 

Fbom  oUen  times,  as  an  early  exercise  of  the  primitive  mind  in  its 
adjustment  to  the  world  about  it,  comes  the  riddle  or  the  charade. 
The  fresher  the  vision,  when  the  world  was  young,  so  much  keener 
was  the  interest  in  the  phenomena  of  nature,  in  the  phenomena 
of  life,  and  in  the  simple  iDstitutiuns  wLich  tiurrounded  man.  All 
barmonieg  and  fitnesses,  all  discrepancies  and  iucuniiisteucieti  attract 
the  notice  of  children  and  the  childlike  man.  Hence  children  love 
riddles;  hence  savage  or  primitive  peoples  put  them.  All  folk-lore 
is  full  of  them.  They  are  the  mystery  and  at  the  same  time  the 
rationalism  of  the  juvenile  mind.  Aa  civilization  advances  they  still 
sustain  life,  but  they  grow  more  complicated,  more  conscious  and 
exacting,  as  the  simpler  relations  become  commonplace,  and  interest 
in  them  fades  and  wears  off.  Finally  the  riddle  and  the  charade 
remain  only  in  games  and  occasional  plays  on  words.  Humor  and 
fun  have  taken  the  place  of  the  shallow  mystery  which  is  now  gone 
forever. 

Mythology  and  religion  are  largely  attempts  to  account  for  out- 
ward nature,  and  to  adjust  the  inner  self  to  outward  nature;  we 
may  say  confidently  that  the  riddle-question  and  the  riddle-answer 
could  not  fail  to  come  out  in  these  attempts.  We  may  trust  in  this, 
as  in  many  related  matters,  to  the  Vedic  poets.  Their  intense  pre- 
occupation with  nature  myth,  with  liturgy  and  with  the  psycho- 
physical qualities  of  man,  is  expressed  to  some  extent  in  riddle  form: 
the  Veda  is  the  home  of  the  mythological,  liturgical,  and  philosoph- 
ical charade.  And  what  is  particularly  interesting  and  quite  puzzling, 
there  are  aUo  riddles  about  ordinary  things  which  descend  to  the 
level  of  the  nursery  and  the  bar-room. 

It  is  one  thing  to  know  that  riddles  are  ever  near  and  dear  to  the 
heart  of  the  people;  it  is  another  to  account  directly  for  the  impulse 
which  originated  them  or  preserved  them  in  a  religious  literature 
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of  a  type  as  advanced  aa  the  Vedic  hymns.  How  and  why  wore  they 
produced  or  preserved?  There  must  have  been  some  peg  to  hang 
them  on. 

The  Veda  is  in  no  sense  a  beliea-Uttrea  collection.  All  its  books  are 
in  some  sense  religious;  they  are  for  the  most  part,  in  fact,  liturgic. 
All  early  Brahmanical  literary  remains,  no  matter  under  what 
impulse  they  were  originally  composed,  were  preser^-ed  for  some 
useful  purpose.  The  Hindus  of  the  time  of  the  Veda,  if  we  judge  them 
by  their  writings,  were  a  practical  people,  in  spite  of  the  speculative 
turn  of  their  minds.  Their  literature  of  a  hundred  works  or  more, 
the  famous  Upanishads  not  excepted,  has  in  view  personal  advantage, 
the  favor  of  the  gods,  the  grant  of  wishes,  or  the  destruction  of 
encmieB.  The  same  motive,  after  all,  pervades  also  the  theosophic, 
pessimistic  Upanisliads:  they  also  pander  to  a  desire  —  the  deare  to 
escape  the  eternal  round  of  existences.  Whatever  is  left  of  the  litera- 
ture of  early  Brahnianism  was  saved  because  it  had  managed  to 
obtain  a  work  on  some  definite  occasion,  because  it  was  primarily 
composed  for  a  religious  purpose,  or  secondarily  adapted  to  such  a 
purpose.    It  is  not  otherwise  aa  regards  the  riddle. 

The  Veihc  word  for  riddle  is  brahmodj/a,  or  brahmavadya,  that  is, 
analysis  of,  or  speculation  about  the  brahma,  or  religion.  The  great 
sacrifices,  the  so-called  frrltf/n-sanrificee,  such  as  r&jaaSya  (coronation 
of  a  king),  or  asvamedha  (horse-sacrifice),  were  for  the  most  part 
undertaken  by  kings  and  rich  nobles,  not  by  the  pmallrr  house- 
holder who  could  not  afford  them,  or  had  no  occasion  for  them. 
They  had  in  them  the  elements  of  tribal  or  national  festivals.  Of 
course  thpy  were  expensive.  A  large  number  of  priests  had  to  be 
present,  and  they  were  not  at  all  shy  about  asking  fees  idakshinS)  for 
their  Hcr\'icea.  A  sly  way  they  had  of  making  these  fees  exorbitant; 
namely,  they  rccitc<I  poems  in  praise  of  generous  givers  of  old, 
so-called  dAnastutis,  "  gif t-praincs,"  and  g&tha  n&ra^anisyah,  "atanzna 
which  ang  the  praises  of  generous  men."  In  most  of  ihrac  simply 
fabulous  Btorie.'^  of  presents  to  the  Brahmans  are  recorded.  They 
aing  theacBongsso  loudly  that  the  Vcdic  texts  in  their  soberer  moments 
stamp  them  as  lies  (anrtam),  and  decry  them  as  pollution  (samaJam). 
Once  the  reciter  of  gift-praiaea  and  the  man  drunk  with  brandy 
(sunS)  are  placed  on  the  same  plane;  they  arc  so  foul  that  gifts 
from  them  must  not  be  accepted.  Now  we  are  told  distinctly  thai 
the  Vedic  kings,  or  tribal  lUjas,  were  not  only  interested  in  the 
mechanical  perfection  and  success  of  the  sacrifices  undertaken  under 
their  patronage,  but  that  they  were  even  more  impressed  by  the 
speculative,  mystic,  and  philosophic  thoughts  which  were  .suggested 
by  various  phases  of  the  sacrifice.  In  later  Upanishad  times  the 
kings  appear  as  the  questioners  of  the  great  Brahmans  who  solve 
for  them  the  riddle  of  existence.  Whenever  their  questions  are  an- 
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swered  Ratiofactorily,  in  the  midflt  of  a  continuous  discourse,  thn  king 
again  and  again  is  excited  to  generosity:  "I  give  thee  a  thousand 
(cows),"  says  King  Janaka  of  Vidcha  repeatedly  to  the  great  Vedantic 
Brahman  Yajnavalkya,  as  the  latt«r  unfolds  his  marvelous  scheme 
of  salvation  in  the  "  Gr^at  Forest  Upanishad."  Kings  were  known  to 
give  away  their  kingdoms  on  such  occasions;  and  kings  became 
themselves  glorious  expounders  of  theosophic  reUgion. 

Thus  the  Brahmaos  who  must  impress  the  "generous  giver"  with 
their  theological  profundity  —  sometimes  the  hollowest  mock 
profundity  —  used  the  riddle-form,  inherited  from  ancient  folk-lore, 
to  enliven  the  mechanical  and  technical  progresB  of  the  sacrifice  by 
impressive  intellectual  pjToteclmics.  One  Brahman  puts  the  riddle; 
the  other  answers  it.  It  is  a  theological  "quiz,"  arranged  by  the 
parties:  questioner  and  responder  know  their  parts  to  perfection. 

At  the  liorse-sacrifice  two  priests  ask  and  answer:  "Wlio  verily 
oveth  quite  alone;  who  verily  is  bom  again  (and  again);  what, 
forsooth,  is  the  remedy  for  cold;  and  what  is  the  great  (greatest) 
heap?"  The  answer:  "The  sun  moveth  quite  aloue;  the  moon  is 
born  again  (and  again);  Agni  (fire)  is  the  remedy  for  cold;  the 
earthisthegreat  (greatest)  heap."  (Vfijasaneyi  BamhitA,2:i,9and  10.) 

"I  ask  thee  for  the  highest  summit  of  the  earth;  I  ask  thee  for 
the  navel  of  the  universe;  I  ask  thee  for  the  seed  ol  the  lusty  steed; 
I  ask  thee  for  the  highest  heaven  of  Speech  (Vftk)."  The  answer  is: 
"  This  altar  is  the  highest  summit  of  the  earth;  this  sacrifice  is  the 
navel  of  the  universe;  this  soma  (the  intoxicating  sacrificial  drink) 
is  the  seed  of  the  lusty  steed ;  this  Brahman  priest  is  the  highest  heaven 
(that  is  to  say ,  the  highest  exponent)  of  Speech. "  (Ibid.  23, 61  and  62.) 

The  priest  called  Tlotar  asks  the  priest  called  Adhvaryu:  "  What, 
forsooth,  is  the  sun-like  light;  what  sea  is  there  like  unto  the  ocean; 
what,  verily,  is  higher  than  the  earth;  what  is  the  thing  whose  meas- 
ure is  not  known?"  The  Adhvaryu  priest  answers:  "Brahma  is 
the  sun-like  light;^  heaven  is  the  sea  like  unto  the  ocean;  Indra  is 
higher  than  the  earth;  the  measure  of  the  cow  is  (quite)  unknown." 
(Ibid.  23.  47  and  48.) 

The  Brahman  priest  atsks  the  Udgfttar  priest:  "  How  many  are  the 
sacrificial  substancea,  and  how  many  are  the  syllables;  how  numerous 
the  oblatiuns  and  the  fagots;  the  categories  of  the  sacrifice  let  me 
ask  you;  how  many  Hotar  priests  sacrifice  in  season?"  The  Udg&tar 
priest  answers:  "Six  are  the  substances  of  the  sacrifice,  and  hundred 
are  the  syllables;  eighty  the  oblations,  and  three  the  fagots;  the 
categories  of  the  sacrifice  I  do  tell  thee;  seven  Uotar  priests  do 
sacrifice  in  season."   {Ibid.  23,  57  and  58.) 

And  now  by  previous  arrangement  a  mutual  admiration  riddle; 
it  ia  an  undisgtiised  oratio  pro  domo  in  which  the  Brahman  priest,  or 
'  ByroQ,  £w0«  of  Corinth,  xi. 
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High  priest,  and  through  him  the  entire  priesthood,  is  extolled  in 
terms  of  frank  selfishness.  The  Udgfit&r  priest  asks  the  Hrahinan, 
the  highest  priest  at  the  sacrifice,  the  following  leading  questions: 
"  Who  knows  the  navel  of  this  universe;  who  heaven,  and  earth, 
and  atmosphere;  who  knows  the  birthplace  of  the  lofty  sun;  knows, 
too,  the  moon,  whencesoever  bom?"  The  Brahman  pnest  anawera: 
"I  know  the  navel  of  this  universe;  I,  heaven  and  earth  and  atmo- 
sphere; I  know  the  birthplace  of  the  lofty  sun;  know,  too,  the  moon, 
whencesoever  born."    {Ihid,  23,  59  and  60.) 

We  see  the  whole  stuff  of  retigion.q:  nature  myth,  liturgy,  human 
psychology,  theosophy;  they  all  present  themselves  as  myst«ry  fit 
for  the  riddle,  and  they  are  handled  often  in  a  very  fresh  and  original 
way;  perhaps  yet  more  often  with  labored  obscurity,  with  mock 
profundity,  desipied  to  swell  the  importance  of  the  ton  simple 
thought.  But  what  U  most  remarkable,  the  same  ritualistic  texts 
that  have  preserved  the  divine  riddle  have  also  preserved  the,  so  to 
speak,  human  riddle  —  verj*  human  indeed  in  its  choice  of  the  most 
ordinary  obje-cts,  in  ita  shallow  didacticism,  in  its  lumbering  humor, 
and  in  its  naive  grossness.  Especially  in  the  so-called  irunbtpa-hvmQS 
of  the  Atharva-Veda,  a  curious  medley  of  gift-praises,  didactic 
stanzas,  riddte»,  and  obscenities,  all  of  which  are  firmly  imbedd^ 
in  the  liturgy,  the  homely  riddle  appeare,  at  the  first  blush,  like  the 
cry  of  a  baby  in  arms  in  a  serious  assembly.  What  shall  we  say  of 
religious  texts  that  break  out  in  the  nursery-charade?  Once  it  lii 
said  that  the  gods  propounded  these  charades  A  ta  sphinic  to  the 
Asuraa.  or  devils,  and  so  got  the  better  of  them:  "In  that  whidi 
lies  stretched  out  there  is  hidden  that  which  stands:  (what  is  it?)" 
Answer:  "The  foot  in  the  shop," 

"  By  drawing  two  little  ears  to  one's  self  they  are  gotten  out  in  the 
middle:  (what  is  it?) "  The  lying  of  a  knot  in  a  rope. 

"Well,  here  it  is,  east,  west,  north,  and  south;  as  soon  as  ym 
touch  it,  it  melts  away:  (what  is  it?)"    Answer:  "A  drop  (of  rain).'" 

Then  three  riddles  from  the  animal  and  \*ege1«ble  kingdoms, 
typifying  the  actions  of  quick  arrival,  swift  disappearance,  and  firta 
standing,  or  permanence.  The  thing  is  at  once  subtle  and  simple: 
"Bounce!  he  has  come:  (what  ia  it?)"  Answer:  *'Thc  dog." 
"  Whisht  it  is  gone:  (what  is  it?)  "  Answer:  "The  fall  of  a  leaf." 
"Bang!  it  has  trodden:  (what  is  it?)"  Answer:  "Thehoof  of  ano%." 

The  decencies  of  present-day  literature  forbid  the  report  of  that 
very  characteristic  class  of  riddles  which  deal  with  human  nature 
in  the  narrow  sense,  and  with  the  sexual  relation  (Athan*a-Veda, 
20,  133),  but  it  is  well  to  bear  their  existence  in  mind  when  looking 
for  an  explanation.  Tlie  theme,  of  course,  primarily  suggests  popular 
origin.  Yet  its  presence  in  the  liturgy  is  taken  with  the  utmost  seri- 
ousness by  the  ritualists;  the}'  explain  and  apologise  for  it^  foolish 
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ict«r.  The  entire  material  baa  the  look  of  a  fossil:  it 
which  must  have  sloud  in  a  prehi^jtoric  period  outside 
of  the  eacriilce,  being  counected  with  it  at  first  by  looser,  more 
accidental  ties,  until  the  ri^id  formalism  of  which  theexiuting  texts 
are  the  final  expression  bad  placed  cverytiiing  upon  the  same  footing 
of  sanctity.  The  nursery-charade »  and  worse,  cannot  reasonably  be 
supposed  to  have  found  its  way  into  the  rittial  in  any  other  way. 
This  is  true  in  spite  of  the  scientific  seriousness  of  the  Hindu  mind 
and  its  naive  love  of  scheinaiixing,  which  makes  it  possible  in  later 
times  for  the  ars  amandi  (kama<:aatra)  to  treat  the  most  incredible 
things  in  scientific  sutra  style  —  the  style,  for  instance,  of  the  sutran  of 
the  Vcd&nta  and  S&nkbya  philosophies,  or  the  grammatical  rules 
of  P&nini.  This  material  was  obviously  popular  at  first,  and  I  have 
little  doubt  as  to  the  reason  of  its  presence  in  the  sacred  texts.  It 
generally  occurs  in  close  neighborhood  to  the  festive  "gift.-praiseti," 
which,  as  stated  above,  were  not  only  intended  to  stimulate  future 
givers,  but  also  mark  the  note  of  hilarity.  No  doubt  these  ser\'ed  as 
a  bndge  from  the  real  eolcninitiea  of  the  eactifice  to  what,  for  lack 
of  a  better  term,  we  might  call  —  borrowing  a  GerniaTi  student  term 

—  a  kind  of  a  liturgic  "saukneipe."  Plainly  speaking,  the  bestowal 
of  the  sacrificial  fees  {dakehind)  in  many  cases  must  have  led  to 
gormandising  and  drunkenness,  and  these  were  probably  in  turn 
followed  —  the  practice  is  not  entirely  unknown  at  the  present  day 

—  by  shallow  witticisms  of  this  sort.  This  we  must  not  imagine  to 
have  taken  place  without  interruption,  without  recollection  of  the 
religious  character  of  the  occasion  as  a  whole,  because  theosopbio 
and  cosmic  riddles  and  discussions  come  In  too.  In  the  main,  however, 
social  jiillilifation  was  the  original  motive,  until,  in  the  course  of 
the  ossification  of  the  ritual,  even  the  most  trivial  moments  march 
by  in  the  procession  of  the  sacrifice,  misunderstood  and  suspected, 
yet  respected.  They  are  now  as  sacred  and  ineradicable  as  the  most 
thoughtful  prayer  to  the  gtnls.  But  a  modem  Vedftntist,  the  late 
Svftml  VivekS-nanda,  found  it  in  his  heart  to  speak  of  "those  dis- 
gusting Vedas." 

We  can  now  understand  both  the  origin  and  the  enormous  pro- 
pagaTiun  of  the  thef)8opliic  riddle  and  the  thcosopliic  hymn,  which  is 
always  iiHire  or  less  of  a  riddle.  Grown  from  folk-lore  roots,  fructified 
by  the  Hindvis'  inticnse  apjireciation  of  all  relations  as  mysteries, 
it  grew  to  full  strength  in  connection  vdih  the  sacrihco  and  its 
patronage  of  a  siipi'riur  variety  of  religious  intellect.  Thn  highest 
forms  of  Hindu  religion  have  always  operate*!  from  the  ontological 
aide,  from  the  severely  intellectual  side.  Faith  and  piety,  sentiment 
and  emotion,  are  almost  entirely  wanting  in  early  Brahmanu^m, 
although  ill  later  tiroes  bhakti,  or  piety,  tends  to  rival  the  religious 
emotions  of  John  Tauter  and  Thomas  k  Kempis.  Ko  one  will  say  that 
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tbeoeophic  thought  would  not  have  existed  without  the  technicalities 
of  the  sacrifice  and  iXa  intellectual  scintillations,  but  it  is  easy  to  se« 
that  it  owes  a  great  deal  of  its  development  to  the  sacrifice.  Wisdom- 
searching  Riijas  weary  of  the  world,  Janaka  and  Ajitacatru,  Buddha 
and  Himbisara,  have  as  much  to  do  with  the  development  of  Hindu 
religion  as  the  thirst  for  new  truth  native  In  the  Bralimans  them- 
selves. They  are  the  Maecenases  of  the  "  poor  clerics,"  and  they, 
having  a  superabundance  of  the  world,  are  attracted  permanently 
to  the  things  beyond.  So,  without  doubt,  early  theosophy  grew 
under  the  same  patronage,  in  a  natural  desire  of  the  Brahmans  to 
vitalize  the  out«r  forms  of  the  ritual  technicalities;  in  a  natural  desire, 
too,  to  obtain  position  and  reputation  by  something  better  than  the 
handling  with  rigid  correctness  of  firewood  and  sacrificial  ladle,  of 
toma  drink  and  oblations  of  melted  butter. 

The  extent  to  which  the  hddle  habit  bad  taken  bold  of  those  early 
philosophers  may  be  seen  in  the  outer  form  of  the  riddles  themselves. 
In  the  cases  hitherto  mentioned,  the  question  is  stated  in  full,  and 
the  answer  is  given  In  full.  But  this  is  not  the  only  fonn.  Sometimes 
(Aitareya  Hr&hiriana,  5,  25,  15  IF.)  the  riddle  is  put  in  a  concise 
categorical  statement,  instead  of  a  ciuestlun;  the  answer  agaia 
follows.  Again  —  and  this  is  the  most  common  form  —  the  riddle  is 
put  either  in  the  form  of  a  categorical  statement  or  a  question;  the 
answer  is  withheld:  either  it  is  held  tu  be  too  obvious,  or  the  object  is 
to  impart  additional  interest  and  mystery  to  the  riddle.  FinaUr 
there  are  riddles  (Aitareya  Brahmana,  5,  25,  23;  A^val&yana  (Mu- 
tasutra,  S,  13,  14)  which  contain  only  the  answer  to  a  question, 
which  is  presupposed  and  easily  supplied.  Countless  statements 
based  on  remote  analogies,  harboring  violent  paradoxes,  indeed  at 
first  sight  nonsense,  are  in  reality  riddles.  There  is  hardly  anythioK 
in  the  u-ide  world  of  things  and  thoughts  which  does  not  share  bock 
quality  with  something  else:  this  is  enough  to  justify  identification. 
When  the  essence  or  outer  form  fails,  the  name  opens  the  door  to 
a  labjTinth  of  etymological  crookedness  in  which  every  road  leads 
to  every  goal:  the  name  and  the  thing  {mma  and  rupa)  are  of  equal 
value  and  dignity. 

The  Rig-Veda,  the  most  important  of  Hindu  books,  contains  two 
riddle  hymns  of  great  interest,  about  neither  of  which  the  last  word 
has  been  said.  One  (8, 29)  is  a  hymn  of  ten  small  crisp  stanzas  which, 
I  venture  to  say,  is  a  so-called  nivid,  or  invitation  to  the  gods  to 
come  to  the  sacrifice.  But  what  kind  of  an  Invitation?  Instead  of 
the  usual  clear  note  of  fervent  call,  ten  varieties  of  gods  are  merely 
indicated  by  their  most  salient  qualities.  The  names  of  the  gods  are 
never  mentioned,  but  instead  catch-words,  as  it  wvrc  ieit-moHft  in 
the  Wagnerian  sense,  wlUch  describe  them  so  definitely  as  to  leave  no 
doubt  as  tu  which  one  is  meant.  The  stanzas  are  arranged  so  that  the 
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ren  deal  ivith  single  gods  (eka) ;  the  next  two  with  dual  gods 
(dvOu);  the  t(?nth,  with  a  plural  group  of  di\'ine  beings  (ek^).  To 
realize  how  subtly  all  this  is  done,  we  must  notice  that,  the  three 
important  divinitiea  of  stanzas  three,  four,  and  five  all  carry  weapona 
or  tools;  yet  the  stanzas  keep  them  so  distinctly  apart  that  no  hearer 
could  possibly  have  been  in  doubt : 

3.  "An  axe  (raft)  of  brass  one  carries  in  his  hands;  he  is  firmly 
fixed  amoug  the  gods." 

It  is  the  god  Tvashtar,  "  Fashioner." 

4.  "A  bolt  (vajra)  is  fixed  within  the  hand  of  one;  the  demons 
with  it  does  he  slay." 

It  is  the  god  Tndra,  the  ITerculea  of  the  Veda. 
6.  "A  sharp  weapon  one  holds  in  his  hand;  stTong  (uffra)  he  is; 
the  urine  (i.  c.  rain)  of  heaven  is  his  remedy  (jalAshabheahAjja)." 
It  is  the  god  Rudra  (Civa). 
The  eighth  stanza  reads: 

vibhir  dva  caraia  ckaya  taha  pra  pravatcva  vatatah. 

"Two  gods  together  with  one  goddess  travel,  drawn  by  birds; 
like  travelers  do  they  travel  far." 

The  two  Agvins,  the  young  sons  of  the  morning,  stiepiciously 
similar  to  the  Dioskuri,  Castor  and  Pollux,  travel  with  their  bride 
SQryfl,  the  young  sun-maiden,  upon  a  car  drawn  by  birds.  As  they 
are  at  the  same  time  the  heavenly  physicians,  they  are  thought  to 
be  particularly  welcome  guests,  and  they  stop  off,  in  the  course  of 
their  travels,  at  the  houses  of  the  pious,  and  this  cunning  riddle 
is  the  invitation  extended  to  them. 

The  odnT  hynm  oF  the  Rig-Veda  {1,  164)  is  the  jriiee  de  rfaiatance 
of  the  riddle  literature,  It  is  an  aaiemblage  of  fifty-two  longer  stanzas, 
all  of  them,  except  one,  riddles  whose  answers  are  not  given.  The 
one  whose  answer  is  stated  is  identical  with  the  first  one  eited  in  thia 
paper.  Tlie  othera  involve  objects  or  ideas  whieh,  instead  of  being 
called  l)y  their  nrdinarj'  names,  are  indicated,  either  by  their  well- 
known  qualities,  or,  preferably,  by  some  mystic  or  symbolic  indica- 
tion. Numbers  especially  play  a  great  part  in  these  indications.  The 
subjects  are  either  cosmic,  that  is.  pertaining  to  nature:  mythological, 
that  ia,  referriiif;  to  the  accepted  legends  about  the  gods;  psycho- 
physical.  that  i^.  pertaining  to  the  human  organs  and  sensations; 
or  finally,  crude  and  tentative  philosophy  or  theosophy.  Heaven  and 
earth.  s\\n  and  moon,  air.  clouds  nnd  rain;  the  course  of  the  sun.  tho 
year,  the  seasons,  months,  days  and  nights;  the  human  voice,  aelf- 
consciouaness.  life  nnd  death;  the  origin  of  the  first  creature  and  the 
originator  of  the  universe  — such  are  the  abrupt  and  bold  themes. 
The  mysticism  and  symbolism  of  these  riddles  make  their  solution 
a  task  of  xmequal  certainty;  yet  on  the  whole  they  also  arc  remark- 
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ably  clear,  considoring  the  stout  efforts  that  seem  to  have  been 
made  to  obfuscate  their  sense. 
The  first  riddle  is; 

"Of  this  dear  gray  Hotar  priest  the  middle  brother  is  of  the  rock; 
the  third  brother  carries  ghee  on  his  back.  Here  have  I  seen  the 
householder  that  has  seven  sons." 

It  is  the  god  Agni,  "  Fire,"  in  three  important  aspects.  The  first 
is  the  sun,  or  heavenly  fire,  the  old,  or  immemorial  sacrifice  fire  in 
the  sky;  the  second  is  the  fire  of  the  heavenly  rock,  or  cloud,  that  is, 
lightning;  the  third  is  the  earthly  sacrifice  fire  upon  whose  back  the 
oblations  of  ghee  are  poured.  The  whole  is  the  household  fire  with 
seven  sons,  that  is,  miany  tongues. 

The  second  riddle  is:  "Seven  hitch  the  car  that  haa  one  wheel; 
a  single  horse  that  has  seven  names  draws  it.  The  wheel  of  three 
nave-.s  it  impcriBhable,  and  not  to  be  checked:  upon  it  do  all  beings 
stand.': 

The  riddle  ia  in  the  main  clear.  The  answer  is  the  sun.  A  single 
wheel  drawn  by  the  seven  aun-stecds  courses  on  the  sky.  The  three 
naves  arc  either  three  di\ision3  of  the  day,  or,  leas  probably,  of  the 
year.  In  the  light  of  the  imperishable  sun  all  beings  carry  on  thdr 
existence. 

As  a  specimen  of  a  theosophic  riddle  wo  may  take  46.  It  contuns 
the  suggestion,  fateful  for  all  advanced  Hindu  thought,  that  abow 
and  behind  the  great  multitude  of  gods  there  is  one  supreme  p»- 
sonahty;  behind  the  gods  there  is  that  "Only  Being"  of  whom  the 
gods  are  but  various  names. 

"They  call  (it)  Indra,  Mitra,  Varuna,  and  .^gni,  or  the  heavenly 
bird  Garutmant  (the  sun).  The  sages  call  the  One  Being  in  many 
ways;  they  call  it  Agni,  Yama,  Mataricvan." 

It  is  but  a  step  from  this  ideA  to  the  pantheistic,  absolute,  without 
a  second,  Brahman-Atman  of  the  Upanishads  and  the  VedSnta 
philo.sophy  —  that  perfervid  monism,  the  like  of  which  the  world 
has  not  Reen  outside  of  India. 

Significantly  this  riddle  habit  has  insinuated  itself  into  the  more 
sj'stematic  and  continuous  speculations-  There  is  a  famous  hj-mn. 
Rig-Veda,  10,  123,  in  which  Prajftpati,  the  lord  of  creatures  and  thr 
world,  the  typical  Father-god,  is  lauded  without  stint,  but  his  name 
is  never  mentioned:  instead  at  the  end  of  each  stJinza,  the  question 
is  asked  as  a  kind  of  riddle,  "  Who  is  this  god  that  has  such  and  such 
qualities,  and  performs  such  and  such  wonderful  deeds?"  Of  course 
every  one  knows,  but  the  later  theologians  have  gravely  constructed 
a  god  "TRTio"  out  of  the  question:  mirabile  dictu,  the  riddle  ques- 
tion turned  into  an  anthropomorphic  godi 

1.  "In  the  beginning  there  arose  the  germ  of  golden  light;   be 
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was  the  one  bom  lord  of  all  that  is.  He  established  the  earth  and  thia 
Bky  —  who  is  the  god  to  whom  we  should  offer  our  ublatioDa?  " 

3.  "  He  who  through  his  power  became  the  sole  king  of  this  breaili- 
ing  and  slumbering  world;  he  who  governs  ull,  men  and  beasts  — 
who  is  the  god  to  whom  we  should  offer  our  oblaiioiis?" 

There  are  two  points  which  impress  themselves  forcibly  iu  coimec- 
tion  with  these  riddles  as  we  see  them  put  into  the  Berviuc  of  plulu- 
Bophic  speculation.  First,  the  cool  intellectuality  of  Himlu  thcosuphy, 
its  clever  yet  often  mechanical  play  with  terms,  and  its  growingly 
rigid  and  logical  definitions  are  unquestionably  in  a  raeaaure  the 
cMldren  in  direct  descent  of  the  riddle  habit,  which  has  found  its 
way  from  folk-lore  beginnings  into  myth,  liturgy,  and  philosophy. 
That  the  Hindus  of  the  time  of  our  texts  took  these  things  seriously, 
we  can  see  from  the  name  tbey  have  given  the  entire  habit  and 
practice  —  brahmodya,  discussion  of  the  brahtna.  Tlic  name  is  in 
any  case  daritig;  but  It  would  be  childish,  unlesB,  at  the  time  of  its 
giving,  the  higher  rather  than  the  lower,  the  mystic  philosophic  (in 
the  broadest  sense)  rather  than  the  trivial,  riddles  were  in  the  mind's 
eye.  Anyhow  it  is  quite  clear  that  in  India,  and,  so  far  as  I  know, 
in  India  only,  the  riddle,  to  use  the  French  expression,  has  arrived. 
It  has  there  become  a  vehicle  and  doubtless  also  a  promoter  of 
higher,  or,  let  us  say,  more  cautiously,  persistently  complicated 
thought,  and  it  approaches  in  dignity  the  other  earlier  efforts  to 
solve  the  mystery  of  existence  and  the  universe,  as  they  appear  in 
the  thcoaophie  hymns  of  the  Veda  and  in  the  prose  UpanLshads. 

There  is  a  second  matter  upon  which  these  riddles  throw  strong 
light.  A  distinguished  scholar  has  recently  advanced  the  theory  that 
Hindu  philosophy  is  not,  as  hns  been  tacitly  assiimed,  the  product 
of  Brahmonical  intellect,  but  that  it  was  due  to  the  spiritual  efforts 
of  the  Royal  or  Wnrrior  Caste.  ProfesBor  Garbc,'  of  the  University  of 
Tubingen,  is  an  eminent  student  of  Hindu  philosophy,  and  at  the 
same  time  well  versed  in  the  early  literature  of  the  Vedas.  He  is 
not  an  admirer  of  Brahman  civilization:  on  more  than  one  occasion 
has  he  poured  out  the  vials  of  his  just  wrath  against  the  many  preten- 
sions and  the  cruelties  which  the  Brshmans  have  practice<l  during  the 
period  of  their  ascendency  in  India  through  several  millenniums.  But 
not  content  with  that,  he  believes  that  the  Urahmans  were  not  only 
bold  bad  men,  but  also  that  they  were  too  stupid  to  have  worked 
tiieir  way  from  the  sandy  wastes  of  ritualism  to  the  green  summits 
where  grows  the  higher  thought  of  India,  notably  that  monism 
which  is  the  Hindu  intellectual  idea  par  excellence.  For  centuries 
the  Brahinans  were  engaged  in  excogitating  sacrifioe  after  sacrifice, 
and  hair-splitting  dcnnitions  and  explanations  of  senseless  ritualistic 

'  S«e  the  Urat  article  in  hli  volume  of  nsayB,  enUtled  "  Beitrfife  aur  ladiachen 
EuHuisosohicbte"  (Bertio,  1903). 
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practices.  All  at  once,  says  Professor  Garbe,  lofty  thought  appears 
utKiii  the  scene.  To  Iw  sure,  even  then  the  traditional  god-lore, 
sacriiicial  lore,  and  fnlk-lcre  arc  not  rejected,  but  the  spirit  is  no 
longer  satisfied  with  the  cheap  myateries  of  the  sacrificial  altar;  a 
paBKicinatc  desire  in  solve  the  riddle  of  the  univeroc  and  its  rdation 
to  tlic  own  self  holds  the  mind  captive;  nothing  lesa  will  satisfy. 
In  this  oliscr\'ation  of  Professor  Garbe  everything  is  correct,  nay  even 
familiar,  except  the  words  "all  at  once,"  Jlcntal  revolutions  rarely 
come  all  at  once;  least  of  all  in  InJia.  The  e\'idcnco  of  fairly  con- 
tinuons  records  shows  that  every  important  Hindu  thought  has  its 
beginning,  its  middle,  and  its  final  development.  Now  the  Vedic 
riddle  is  certainly  a  product  which  has  been  fostered  up  to  its  actual 
scope,  an  extrm)rdinary  scope,  as  we  have  seen,  by  the  Brahmans.  It 
is  tied  by  so  many  tlircads  to  Brahmanical  literature  and  Brah- 
manicat  performances  that  there  can  be  no  doubt.  All  the  riddles 
occur  in  the  midst  of  unquestioned  Brahmanical  texts;  most  of  them 
are  in  the  standard  metres  of  the  Brahmanical  Vedaa;  a  reasonable 
explanation  why  they  were  taken  up  and  propagated  by  the  Brah- 
mans, namely,  to  enhance  the  interest  and  importance  of  their 
intellectual  performances,  has  i>een  stated  above.  No  other  reason 
has  ever  been  suggested. 

Now  the  boundary  line  between  thoosophlc  riddle  and  the  more 
set  efforts  at  thecsophic  speculations  cannot  be  found.  "They  call 
it  Indra,  Mitra,  Varuna,  and  Agni,  or  the  heavenly  bird  Garutmant; 
the  sages  call  the  One  Being  in  many  ways,"  etc.  This  is  a  riddle,  a? 
we  have  seen.  How  far  is  this  from  another  statement  in  a  hymn 
of  the  Ilig-Veda  (10.  129,  2):  ''That  One  breathed  (itself).  Mdthoul 
breath,  ihrough  it!*  own  will;  other  than  it  there  nothing  since  has 
been."  Here  we  ha\'e  the  severest  monism  in  a  Brahmanical  hymn 
in  the  same  metre  (truKtubh)  in  which  the  Vedic  poets  loved  to  call 
upon  their  fustian  god  Indra.  Even  Brahmanical  nature-worship 
is  dashed  again  and  again  with  monism.  Rig-Veda,  1,  115,  1,  says  of 
Sflrya,  the  sun:  "The  sun  is  the  Self  or  Soul  of  all  that  moves  or 
stands."  Another  stanza  (Rig-Veda,  3, 62,  10),  the  famous  so-called 
Sftvitri,  which  remains  sacrosanct  at  all  times,  and  is  recited  to  this 
day  by  cverj-  orthodox  Hindu,  turns  to  Savitar.  another  form  of  the 
sun: 

"  We  meditate  on  the  adorable  light  of  divine  Savitar,  that  be 
may  arouse  our  holy  thoughts." 

Here  is  almost  the  first  touch  of  that  inimitable  combination  of  the 
Upanishads,  the  Atman  "  breath  "  and  the  Brahma  "  holy  thought," 
that  is,  the  combination  of  physical  and  spirilual  force  into  one 
pantheistic  One  and  All.  As  a  modem  Hindu,  the  late  RAjendralftl 
Mitra,  says  of  the  Sftvitri:  ^  "It  is,  of  course,  impossible  to  say 
'  Introduction  Co  hla  edition  of  the  Qopmha-Brahnuna,  p.  S4. 
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what  the  author  of  the  S&vitri  had  ia  view,  but  his  ludian  commen- 
tators, both  ancient  and  modem,  are  at  one  in  believing  that  ho 
rose  from  nature  up  to  nature's  god.  and  adored  that  subUme  lumin- 
arj'  which  is  visible  only  to  the  eye  of  reason,  and  not  the  planet  we 
daily  Bee  in  its  course."  K&tyay&nar  in  his  Index  to  the  Rig- Veda 
(the  BOHralled  Anukramanl),  after  reducing  all  the  gods  of  the  Veda 
to  three  types,  to  Agni  (fire  and  light  on  earth),  to  V&yu  (air  or  wind 
in  the  atmosphere),  and  to  Silrj'a  (bud  in  the  sky),  proceeds  still  far- 
ther to  assert  that  there  is  only  one  deity,  namely  the  "Urcat  Self" 
imaJiAn  Atmii),  and  some  say  that  he  is  the  Sun,  or  that  the  Sun  ia 
he."   Similarly  Yfiska  in  the  Ninikta. 

I  am  afraid  that  Professor  Uarbe  has  worked  huuself  into  the 
state  of  mind  that  there  is  only  one  kind  of  good  Brahman,  namely, 
a  dead  Brahman,  to  paraphrase  a  saying  about  that  other  Indian, 
the  American  Indian.  8elfishnet<8,  foclishnesH,  bigotry,  ami  cruelly 
galore  —  the  marks  of  these  aome*Brahmans  have  left  in  their  com- 
positions, foohshly  as  behoves  knaves.  But  there  wore  Brahmans 
and  Brahmans.  Tlie  older  Upanishatts,  written  in  the  exact  language 
and  atylc  of  the  so-called  prose  Brahmana  texts,  figuring,  indeed,  aa 
pans  of  these  compositions,  joining  their  apceulationB  closely  to  their 
ritualialic  mysticism,  were  comp{>8ed  by  Brahmans  who  had  risen 
to  the  conviction  that  not  "  the  way  of  works  "  lies  the  salvation  that 
is  knowledge.  Countless  Brahmanieal  names  crowd  these  texts: 
Xaeikctaa,  and  Qvetakctu;  CJftrgya  and  YSjfiavalkya,  and  many 
others.  Even  the  wives  of  great  Brahnnans  participate  in  the.se 
spiritual  tournej's,  and  occasionally  rise  tn  a  subtler  appreciation 
than  t  heir  lords  of  the  mystery  of  the  world  and  the  riddle  of  existence. 

Professor  Garbe  has  been  attracted  to  his  position  by  the  interest- 
ing fact  that  the  Upaniahads  narrate  on  several  occasions  that  the 
knowledge  of  the  ultimate  philosophy  was  in  the  keeping  of  men  of 
royal  caste,  and  that  these  taught  their  knowledge  to  Brahmans. 
This  is  put  in  such  a  way  that  the  Brahman,  after  having  aired  his 
own  stock  of  theosophy,  "lays  down"  before  the  king's  superior 
insight.  The  king  is  then  represented  as  graciously  bestowing  his 
saving  knowleilge  upon  the  Brahman.  Once  or  twice,  however,  the 
king  turns  braggart,  and  mars  his  act  of  generosity  by  claiming 
that  the  warrior  caste  are.  the  real  thing,  and  that  they  alone  in  all 
the  world  are  able  to  illumine  these  profound  and  obscure  matters. 
I  doubt  whctlu'r  this  jxistifies  ub  in  regarding  the  warrior  caste 
as  the  spiritual  saviors  of  India.  In  the  first  place  the  very  texts 
which  narrate  these  exploits  of  the  Kahatriyas  are  unquestionably 
Brahmanic.  Would  the  arrogance  and  selfishness  of  the  Brahmana 
have  allowed  them  to  preserve  and  propagate  facts  calculated  to 
injure  permanently  their  own  standing?   Surely  not. 

The  Bituation  is  somewhat  as  follows:  There  never  was  a  time  ia 
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Indift  when  the  Aryas,  that  is,  the  thres  upper  caste-s,  wore  excluded 
from  Brahmatiical  piety.  Now  as  theosophy,  by  its  vcrj*  terms, 
shuts  down  on  the  ritual,  the  special  professinn  of  the  Brahmans. 
there  is  nothing  at  all  in  it  to  exclude  occasional  intelligent  and 
aspiring  men  of  the  other  noble  castes.  This  is  true  up  to  the  present 
day.  Here  is  where  the  good  Brahman,  of  whom  l^rofessor  Garbe 
will  not  hear,  comes  in.  The  compilers  of  the  Upanishads  were  honest 
enough  (o  recogniKC  tliis  participation,  to  express  their  imbounded 
admiration  of  it,  because  after  all  there  was  to  them  soinetbin); 
unexpected  in  it.  They  are  carried  away  by  it  to  a  certain  amount 
of  ecstasy,  the  kind  of  ecstasy  that  goes  with  a  paradox,  as  when  the 
son  of  a  peasant  becomes  a  professor  at  a  university.  We  must  not 
forget  either  that  the  R&jas  were  after  all  the  source  from  whom 
all  blessings  flow.  Even  in  thcosophic  occupation  the  Brahman 
remains  the  poor  cleric  with  the  Rftja  as  his  Maecenas.  I  think  that 
any  one  who  reads  these  statements  of  royal  proficiency  attentivelj* 
will  acknowledge  that  they  are  dashed  in  the  Upanishads,  as  they  are 
in  the  Ritual,  with  a  goodly  measure  of  captatio  benevolentiae.  In 
other  words,  the  genuine  admiration  of  high-rainded  nobles  is  not 
necessarily  divorced  from  the  sub-consciousness  that  it  is  welf  to 
admire  in  high  places.  Even  really  good  Brahnians  might  do  that. 
If  King  Janaka  of  Videha  punctuates  Yajfiavalkya's  brilliant  expo- 
sition of  theosophy  by  repeated  gifts  of  a  thousand  cows,  Hittg. 
Ajatacatni  of  Benares,  real  intellectual  as  be  is,  will  not  allow  ad- 
miring Brahmane  to  etan'e.  So  we  find  here  at  the  end  of  the  relig- 
ious development,  when  the  riddle  of  the  universe  has  been  solved, 
the  same  economic  conditions  which  govern  the  singing  of  Vedic 
hymn,  the  sacrifice  to  the  gods,  and  the  propounding  of  those  hum- 
bler riddles  which  form  the  starting-point  of  our  discussion.  But 
with  all  their  faults  we  love  them  atill:  some  Brahmana,  though  not 
all  Brahmaos,  were  at  all  times,  as  they  are  to  the  days  of  (^Ankara 
and  Kum&rila.  the  intellectual  leaders  of  India;  brilliant  helpen 
from  the  other  castes  lend  occasional  aid. 
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SHORT  PAPER 

Hr.  Tbitaro  Suzuki,  of  La  Salle,  Illiiiois,  contributed  a  paper  to  thia  Sec* 
tioQ  eotitled  "Is  Buddhiam  Nihilistic?"  After  stating  some  of  the  fundamental 
prindplea  of  Buddhism  and  of  "  many  of  the  moral  precepts"  as  contained  in  the 
Book  of  Bttddka'a  Laai  Sermon,  he  argUfKl  that  Buddhism  can  be  said,  in  a  sense, 
to  be  purely  an  ethical  system,  but  by  no  means  a  gospel  of  annihilation.  After 
a  further  discussion  of  the  two  mun  divisions  of  Buddhism  the  speaker  impressed 
upon  the  audience  that  all  religious  systems,  whaterer  their  original  character, 
must  adapt  themselves  to  new  surroundings  into  which  they  are  going  to  develop , 
and  to  undergo  such  transformation  as  best  to  suit  the  newly  created  needs. 
Any  reli^on  that  is  not  plastic  is  surely  doomed  to  die  as  soon  as  it  finds  itself 
in  a  totally  different  situation.  The  commonest  mistake  by  the  masses  is  to  take 
religious  inSuence  aa  well-nigh  omnipotent. 
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TuTu-huin  Jrnitchiilmi;  Dm-  Afythcm  bet  den  Hi-hnirrn  iind  nWnr  grachichtHche  Ent' 
teickiung;  Afuhammadanuiclie  Sludien;  Abhandiunffcnmr Ar^utiaeJian Phiioiofie, 
and  many  uot«d  pnpcre  on  Miihommadiuiian).] 

The  title  given  by  me  to  this  discouwe  clearly  indicates  that  we 
study  and  judge  the  life  of  Isism,  and  the  documents  from  which 
wc  learn  the  history  of  its  development,  from  quite  different  points 
of  \-iew  from  our  prcdoooRsors  of  half  a  century  ago.  The  scientific 
study  of  Islam  has  exhibited  very  significant  progresji  in  these  last 
decades.  I  not  only  mean  to  say  that  wc  know  more  about  Ulam, 
and  that  our  knowledge  is  more  abundant  than  that,  for  instance,  of 
Hadrian  Reland's  (1704)  contemporaries.  This  increase  of  know- 
ledge is  the  natural  outcome  of  two  things:  first,  a  more  intimate 
knowledge  of  the  countries  where  the  believers  iu  this  religion  live; 
secondly,  the  always  increasing  knowledge  of  the  theological  liter- 
ature of  Islam  and  its  sect*.  But  we  also  know  Islam  in  quit*  a 
different  manner  from  our  predecessors.  That  is  to  say,  we  consider 
it  from  other  points  of  view  and  study  it  by  other  methods. 

There  are  two  groups  of  the  scientific  results  of  our  modern  time, 
which  rould  not  pass  without  having  an  effect  upon  the  study  of 
Islam,  nor  could  the  researches  concerning  It  escape  their  infiuence 
either. 

First,  the  methods  of  historical  critics  which  have  proved  suo- 
ceesful  with  the  documents  of  other  religions.  In  other  words,  the 
traditional  documents  of  the  origin  and  development  of  Islam  have 
been  submitted  to  the  same  historical-cntical  examination  as  we  have 
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been  tauj^ht  to  apply  to  the  literary  witnesses  to  ancient  ChristiEuiity 
and  rabbinical  Judaism. 

Second,  the  science  of  comparati\'e  religion,  which  baa  only 
risen  in  these  !a*it  decades,  has  (established  ethno-psychological 
Iflwfl  of  universal  value  for  the  understanding  of  the  origin  and  growth 
of  the  religious  ideas  of  men;  of  it,  too,  we  have  made  use  in  com- 
prehending the  complicated  phenomena  of  the  historical  Islam. 

We  have,  then,  applied  the  results  of  these  two  methods,  the 
hiatorical-critical  and  the  comparative-religious,  to  our  conaideratioti 
of  Islam.  You  cannot  fail  to  observe  on  these  premises  the  total 
change  which  has  taken  place,  IcaWiig  aside  special  monographs, 
when  you  compare  the  manuals  of  our  day  treating  univtrntU  ques- 
tions with  those  of  older  literary  periods.  How  much  rubbish  has 
been  cleared  away,  from  what  different  points  of  view  the  seeds, 
bloom,  and  fruit  of  Islam  are  considered!  How  the  dead  letter  has 
been  brought  into  life  and  placed  in  li%-ing  connection  with  his- 
torical reality!  The  great  Hadrian  Reland,  to  whom  we  owe  the 
first  scientific  treatises  on  Islamic  institutions,  when  introducing 
his  subject,  believed  he  could  not  better  recommend  his  inquiries 
than  to  present  them  "  uti  docetur  inUmpti*  et scholu  Mokammedicu  "; 
that  is  to  say,  "as  they  are  taught  in  Muhamma<lan  temples  and 
Khools."  We  modify  this  principle,  or  rather  enrich  it  and  repre- 
sent Islam  an  it  appears  in  it»  development,  in  its  Ii\ing  formation, 
and  in  its  effects  on  society  and  in  history. 

If,  after  these  introdiicton,*  remarka,  I  had  to  indicate  in  short 
the  results  thcmselve.q  which  thui  new  scientific  view  of  Islamic 
matters  has  brought  to  light,  I  could  on  this  American  soil  deliver 
myself  of  that  task  with  the  greatest  ease.  Read  the  book  appearing 
scarcely  a  year  ago  in  New  York  by  my  learned  friend,  Duncan 
B.  Mncdonald.'  Professor  in  Hartfoni,  whom  I  am  particularly  happy 
to  see  among  my  hearers  to-day,  and  I  feel  sure  the  volume  will  ailofd 
enjoyable  reading  for  you  all.  You  will  find  there  united  in  inter- 
esting literary  form,  and  with  exact  scientific  touch,  the  results 
to  which  the  modern  scientific  views  lead,  and  a  solid  conclusive 
summing-up  of  conscientiouB  and  minute  reseArches  about  Islamic 
development,  as  it  appears  in  a  literature  embracing  thirteen  cen- 
turies. It  is  a  contribution  offered  by  America  to  this  department 
of  knowledge,  calling  forth  our  thanks. 

But  what  arc  the  paths  modern  science  had  to  follow  to  come 
to  such  results?  This  shall  form  the  subject  of  my  reflections  to- 
day. 

'  l>iitelopmiit  of  HtutUm  Thfotoffv.  Juruprudenee  and  C«rntituHonat  ThMty. 

S*     Duncan  B.M)inIori(iI(l-    Xe-wyurk  (Charlwt  Scrihner's  So[W),1903.    (8cfM«ot 
md-Books  in  Scmitica,  edited  by  J,  A.  Craig,  ao.  ix.) 
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no  longer  single  errors  of  detail  which  we  have  to  correct. 

'eoUTse  some  of  them  have  prolonged  their  lives  with  the  obstin- 
ate perseverance  peculiar  to  untruths,  cn-eping,  even  to  this  day, 
from  manual  to  manual  and  belonging  to  the  iron  fund  of  Oriental 
faka.  Some  pet  notions  to  wliich  the  Orientalists  of  tho  sixteenth 
and  seventeenth  centuries  clung  very  closely  arc  now  extiqiated 
root  and  branch  h'kc  the  seven  nations  of  Canaan.  For  instance, 
you  could  nyid  in  older  works  — and  it  sometimes  appears  in  news- 
papers even  to  the  present  day —  that  Muhammad  found  hia  last 
resting-place  in  Mckka  in  the  holy  Ka'bah,  and  aliw  that  his  tomb 
there  ia  the  goal  of  tho  famous  pilgrimage  of  Islam.  The  talc  about 
the  magnetic  walls,  betwwn  which  the  coffin  of  the  Prophet  is  sus- 
pended in  the  air,  has  —  we  hope  —  vanished  altogether.  The  books 
about  the  East  and  the  travels  of  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth 
centuries  could  not  do  without  that  Enblc.  The  idea  universally 
spread  in  past  centuries,  that  every  Jew  wishing  to  share  the  Pro- 
phet's Paradise  as  a  true  Believer  was  obliged  to  pass  through  the 
Christian  religion,  by  being  regularly  baptized,  aa  Jesus  is  also  ac- 
knowledged by  Islam  as  a  prophet,  has  likewi3e  disappeared,  though 
Martinus  Baumgarten  of  Niimberg  (1507)  was  not  the  last  to  believe 
and  copy  the  story.' 

These  and  many  other  things,  we  are  now  luckily  done  with. 
They  did  not  endure  until  we  had  penetrated  with  our  critical  lead 
into  the  depths  of  popular  ideas.  But  what  was  sustained  more 
obstinately  than  a  dozen  such  blunders  was  the  thorougltly  false 
doctrine,  which  had  caught  hold  on  our  educational  literature; 
namely,  that  the  barrier  between  the  two  great  divisions  of  lalam, 
the  Sunnites  and  Shi'ites,  consists  in  this,  that  the  latter  recognize 
beside  the  Koran  nothing  as  an  authority,  while  the  former  acknow- 
ledge beside  that  revealed  religious  book  also  the  Sunna,  namely, 
tradition,  as  a  source  of  religious  conduct  and  creed;  an  erroneous 
view  which  to  this  day  has  not  yet  disappeared  from  the  schools. 

But  the  errors  in  theae  particular  questions  can  only  be  attributed 
to  false  information.  With  correct  information  such  blunders  could 
have  been  eaaily  prevented. 

The  true  progress  of  the  science  of  Mam,  of  which  we  are  to  speak 

here,  brings  us  into  close  connection  with  the  forming  and  developing 

forces  and  factors  of  Islam.    You  can  now  ask  first  of  all.  Do  we 

know  and  understand  the  Koran  better 'than  the  scholars  of  the 

preceding  generation,  and  can  we  present  this  advanced  knowledge 

to  an  instnictcd  public  in  a  sure  form?   This  first  question  we  can 

'  Cf.  the  ptfefTit  mriter'a  article:  "Die  9yniboli9cli(>  Rose  in  dan  nonlafri- 
kanischen  refijtiOaenOrdCTi,"  in  Of tterrticMaeht  MfonaUnehri ft  jAr  dett  Orient.  1890, 
p.  8  B;  where  ore  pKKDt«d  a  oonsiderBble  mnnber  of  such  mistakes. 
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at  once  answer  in  the  affirmative.  Not  that  we  have  learned  a  great 
deal  OS  regai'ds  the  language  and  the  exegesis  of  this  sacred  book 
of  Islam,  though  there  are  peculiarities  (for  instance  the  knowledge 
of  borrowed  words)'  by  which  our  understanding  has  increased  in 
thb  too.  Yet  in  general  the  philological  problems  of  the  Koran  are 
not  so  complicated  as  those  of  the  Vedas  and  the  Avesta.  But  the 
indefatigable  zeal  and  masterly  penetration  of  scholars  like  Theodor 
Noldckc,  W.  Robertson  Smith,  and  Julius  Wcllhausen  *  have,  out 
of  most  minute  researches  into  and  criticism  of  the  Ulcrary  remains 
and  by  .simultaneous  comparison  with  other  Semitic  faitlis,  diffused 
surprising  light  upon  pre-Islamic  religion  and  the  sentiments  and 
institutions  of  the  old  Arabians:  a  significant  progress  compared  lo 
the  last  preceding  valuable  analysis  of  the  pre-Islamic  religion  by 
Osiander  (1853)  and  Ludolf  Krchl  (1862).  By  the  deepening  of  our 
knowledge  about  the  pre-Islamic  state  of  Arabian  religion,  about 
the  civilization  and  ethical  positions,  the  customs  and  laws  of  the 
tribes,  our  points  of  view  for  judging  Muhammad's  reform  are  essen- 
tially enriched  and  its  starting-points  and  antecedences  are  now 
clearer  lo  our  eye.  In  one  word:  the  environment,  in  which  the 
Prophet  grew,  the  community  to  which  he  applied  himself  with  his 
enthusiastic  speech,  have  approached  us  scientifically  and  therefore 
we  understand  them  better. 

The  impulse  al^  inducing  Muhammad  to  destroy  the  pagan 
traditions  of  his  native  country,  the  Jewish  and  Christian  elements, 
namely,  in  his  teaching,  have  been  examined  closer  and  closer. 
Though  the  theological  interest  hoa  from  the  beginning  of  these 
BtudicB  ever  favored  the  inquiry  into  the  dependence  of  Islam  ou 
Judaism  and  Christianity,  even  this  old  tendency  has  again  taken 
a  new  quickening,  and  I  take  pleasure  in  referring  at  this  place  to 
the  valuable  EH  Lectures  of  the  American  scholar  Henry  Preserved 
Smith  on  the  relationship  of  the  Koran  to  the  Old  and  the  New 
Testament.' 

Among  the  sources  from  which  Muhammad  derived  the  construct- 
ive thoughts  of  his  doctrine,  Parseeiara  enters  more  and  more  into 
the  foreground  of  consideration.  One  could  rather  presume  thai  the 

'  S.  Praenbel.  De  VMohuUa  in  anft^ui*  Arabunt  earminiJut*  et  in  Corann  jterrgri- 
ni*  (Lugd.  BaUv.  1R801.  —  Dvorak,  ill^r  dir  Frrtr>dii'>f'rtrjT  tn  Koran  (Wien,  ifes, 
BitnuDSubcT.  dcr  Akad.  dn  Wifia.  an  Wirii.  Phii.  hiat.  CI,  vnl.  109), 

'  W.  Hobprtflon  Smith,  Kinship  and  A/amoi;*  in  Early  Arohta  (Camhndfst, 
1885;  new  edition,  London.  1903);  J.  Wcllhausen.  Rfste  arabiKhen  HeidtnAvmt 
ffemmmeh  uiul  erlevUrt  fRerlin,  1887,  fiki«ipn  imd  VorarhfiUMi  p^ort  3^  new  edi- 
tion. IVrliti,  I897).  and  the  important  cntici«m»of  tliese  work*  liv  Th.  NAldekv,  in 
Z  D  Af  (?.  vols.  40uid41.  — W.  Robertwn  !-imitli,  Lnlwvt  on  the  ReKgion  of  Ok 
Semita.  Firet  Smea  (I^ndon.  1880;  nc'w  Mition,  1899);  Welihauifn,  J>ie  Ehe 
bei  den  Arabfrn  (Gfittingen,  1S93,  in  NachricfOen  von  der  Kgl.  GeatlbxS  dtr  Wiu. 
no.  xi>. 

■  K.  P.  SiJiith,  The  BibU  and  hlam.  or  the  Infttumca  t^  tiutOUl  and  Ne»  TeMa- 
mtntt  on  thr  Religion  of  Mohammed,  being  th«  EU  Locturet  for  18d7. 
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of  Arabia  has  be^ii  influenced,  besides  some  escliatological 
l^ents  which  the  believens  of  monotheistic  religions  all  owe  to  I'ar- 
seeiam,  also  in  other  religious  points  uf  view  by  the  Madjus  (as  he  calls 
the  followers  of  i^arseeism)  who  were  accessible  to  hiui.  it  is  not  very 
attractive,  that  the  idea  of  the  personal  "  Impurity  "  of  the  Unbeliever 
—  a  Persian  Idea  —  should  be  the  fruit  of  tliis  influence.  And  indeed, 
at  a  closer  view  we  find  that  the  motives  to  intolerance,  the  persecu- 
tion of  followorsof  other  pcrsnasions,  and  to  in  tor-confessional  quar- 
rels show  themselves  also  in  the  further  development  of  Islam  as  the 
fruit  of  Persian  influence  and  not  as  the  primitive  effects  of  Arabism, 
which  isquite inoffensive  inreUgiousresppcts.'  Inthcsame  proportion 
as  the  analytical  researches  arc  getting  deeper  and  deeper,  in  like 
manner  the  special  inquiries  alraut  single  points  of  Koranic  belief 
are  spreading  more  and  more.  Considering  the  manifold  theoretical 
divergences  existing  between  the  different  schools  as  to  the  dogmag 
which  all  could  freely  develop  within  their  spheres,  it  will  not  be  an 
easy  task  to  state  a  dogmatic  of  Islam  as  a  system,  though  desired 
from  so  many  sides,  which  could  be  compared  to  the  settled  structure 
of  the  dogmiUicsof  any  Christian  confession.  My  regretted  teacher, 
Ludolf  Krchl  (died  in  1901).  who  was  one  of  the  most  competent 
authorities  in  this  matter,  has  enriched  science  with  many  valuable 
special  researches  '  and  left  a  comprehensive  work  of  this  kind,  which 
will,  let  us  hope,  be  published  by  his  pious  successors.  Meanwhile 
we  have  in  different  monographical  researches  many  a  useful 
treatise  on  the  religious  system  of  the  Koran.  Besides  the  work  of 
Hubert  Grtmme  *  embracing  the  whole  extent  of  this  sacred  book 
of  Islam,  we  have  monographs  on  Muhammad's  Doctrine  of  Hcvelation 
(1898,  by  Otto  Pautz)  *  and  also  on  The  Doctrine  of  predesiintUion  in 
Muasuiman  Theology  (1902,  A.  de  Vlieger}.' 

'  Cf.  the  present  writer's  pAp<^'  I^kmimna  et  Penume.  piihlishrd  m  Adea  du 
prtmier  Coritria  inUnttOwiw  ^Hvtloirt  dtti  RtHgiont.  \o\.  i  (Parb.  1IK11) 

*  On  Mtf  Doctrint  of  Prtdeatiruitivn  in  Oie  Koran  and  iU  KtUUion  to  OOx^  itlamie 
Dogmnit  {Befichte  dcr  Krtn.  Silrha.  Cm.  Her  Wisaennch.  Pliil,  Hist.  CI.  for  1R70>; 
C<nt^l^llf»mu  ta  Itlamic  Dogmatiet,  i  {ibid.  18H5);  AtTihamnutdan  Vi£a  on  v>hal 
thei/caii  fitra  (FiMt«ruwi  aii  Rudolf  Roth,  StutUcari.  1893);  Cimlributionji  ta  the 
Charanm»t\e  aj  Ikf  DtKtrinn  nbout "  Faiih"  in  tfdam  (Leipzig  lTniv(?rsity-progniin 
for  I«77). 


A  Sytl^m  of  Koranic  Tfteology  (Mohamraed,  part  ii.  MOiwter,  1895). 
1898). 


MuhammadB  lAhr  von  der  OJfenbarun^  Tuellenmamg  vrtierwwM  (Lelpsig, 


*  The  doctrinid  differencee  between  the  various  dogmatic  ptutiee,  m  well  u 
their  hirtnry.  hnvn  nnt  vet  tueen  worlced  out  in  a  conrlunvf  riionner  Binco  the 
Attempt  iriaide  Ity  Alfred  v.  Kremer.  in  hia  Hfrrtehtruif  idem  de»  Itiama  {Ijeipxig, 
1808)  and  by  Prol.  Houtaraa,  in  his  Strijd  ovtr  htt  dogma  in  dm  Idnm  (Lmd*. 
1875).  That  in  the  rra-wn  w!iv  we  hnve  not  dealt  here  with  in<iuiri(W  oonocraloK 
■ini^  elements  relalivtt  to  this  qufstion.  Tint  we  should  mention  many  uMral 
COQtributJona  hereto  bv  Martin  riclirciner  in  iiis  studies  publisbed  \n  Z  D  M  O, 
Toh.  42,  52,  Kl,  imd  m  T-hc  A  nnttnl  RepwU  of  the  Ucrlin  Lehnmatalt  ftlr  dio  Wl»- 
Moach&ft  dea  Judentliuma,  for  1895  and  1900. 

The  orifcin  and  the  historical  cliaracter  of  Sufism  (Islamic  thetwophy  aad 
mystidam)  in  ita  manifald  shapes  are  also  omonf;  the  tadu  to  be  solved  in  tlmM 
to  oome. 
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CoDsdering  the  mere  form,  there  is  certainly  no  seemingly  surer 
kind  of  authentication  than  the  great  volume  of  reports^  recognized 
ae  the  tradition  of  lulani,  can  show  to  prove  its  credibility.  You 
there  meet  with  teatimonies  reaching  backwards  from  generation  to 
generation  to  the  very  founders  and  from  trustworthy  inform- 
ante,  who,  as  regards  character  and  moral  integrity,  are  above  all 
Buspioion,  about  words  and  deeds  of  Muhammad  and  of  his  com- 
panions, who  report  the  words  and  deeds  of  their  Master.  Vou  will 
understand  with  what  painful  conscientiousness  the  pious  Muham- 
madans  applied  thotnselves  to  possess  the  Master's  words  in  authen- 
tic form  as  reported  by  the  liest  witness.  On  this  depended  their 
exact  knowledge  of  the  sacred  history  of  Islam,  the  correctness  of 

their  creeds,  nay,  the  very  righteousness  of  their  religious  and  lawful 

life;  in  a  word,  the  conditions  of  their  salvation.    Holding  in  nua(£^H 
the  importance  of  this  matter,  full  care  was  bestowed  by  Islan^^ 
upon  the  proof  of  authenticity  of  these  documents  and  also  upon  the 
statement  of  the  criteria  of  trustworthiness. 

We  can  boldly  assert  that  the  criticism  bestowed  by  the  science  of 
orthodox  Islam  upon  the  transmitted  bulk  of  tradition  is  in  general 
the  oldest  exampU  for  such  critical  activity  in  the  liieratitre  of  the 
}/^le  vxrrld.  It  is  attcst^Kl  to  have  existed  since  the  eighth  and 
ninth  centuries  of  our  era  and  to  have  attained  its  prime  in  the 
tenth.  And  strange  to  say.  we  must  state  here  that  the  merit  of 
having  first  formed  the  idea  of  criticism  of  religious  sources  is  due 
to  Islamic  theology.  Inlluenced  by  the  great  accuracy  bestowed  by 
conscientious  Islaniio  critics  upon  their  material,  Occidental  students 
were  in  fact  benumbed  for  a  long  time  by  the  nimbus  of  authen- 
ticity and  truth  surroutuding  those  collections  of  Muhammadan 
tradition  whose  professed  end  was  to  separate  the  rhafl^  from  the 
pure  corn  by  the  application  of  an  apparently  strict  method. 

But  no  sooner  did  we  make  a  closer  inspection  than  we  liad  to  come 
to  the  concluaion  that  the  points  of  ™w  from  which  the  Oriental 
critics  started  could  lead  to  many  a  delusive  result,  in  spite  of  the 
bona  fides  which  they  practiced.  There  are  other  critical  points  of 
view  that  are  of  value  in  our  mature  historical  criticism.  Thus  j'ou 
can  find  In  the  authenticated  Islamic  tradition  contradictory  inform- 
ation about  the  same  events,  and  directly  opposed  utterances  and 
orders  of  the  Prophet  on  the  same  subject.  You  can  find  a  great 
number  of  anachronisms  which  could  only  —  as  their  theologians 
allow — be  understood  by  the  admission  of  prophetic  foresight;  there 
are  praising  and  blaming  remarks,  approving  and  admonishing 
sayings,  which  can  only  refer  to  circumstances  that  occurred  long 
after  the  time  from  which  those  traditions  profess  their  derivation. 
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You  will  see  that  the  traditions  often  show  plainly  the  tendency  to 
uphold  the  lawfulness  of  the  then  actual  constitution  of  the  Islamic 
state;  since  their  collection  and  criticism  took  origin  under  the 
shadow  of  the  'Abbaside  Khalifate.  Nay,  we  have  proofs  that  say- 
ings, which  might  be  favorable  to  opposing  poUtical  schemes  were 
directly  suppressed.  We  have  come,  therefore,  to  the  result  that 
the  tradition  acknowledged  as  authentic,  far  from  being  able  to 
pass  for  a  testimony  of  the  youth  of  Islam,  has  rather  the  varying 
stamp  of  the  diverging  directions  and  currents  prevailing  in  differ- 
ent circles  during  the  first  three  centuries.  Hence  the  contradict- 
ory accounts  and  orders  about  the  same  question  in  religious  and 
political  affairs.  Every  school  opinion  has  fabricated  an  authority 
reaching  back  to  the  Prophet's  time.  Each  of  the  diverging  doc- 
trines has  for  its  support  a  sentence  of  the  Prophet's,  which  bears 
every  appearance  of  authenticity,  presenting  itself  in  the  most  naive 
and  immediate  manner.  Orthodox  believere.  freethinkers,  anthropo- 
morphists.  and  spiritualists,  all  can  show  good  traditions  to  support 
their  doctrines. 

The  Islamic  tradition  presents  the  same  picture  in  political  history. 
The  distinguished  I^fessor  of  Strat>8burg,  Tlicodor  Niildeke,  has 
proved  recently  (1898)  in  a  classical  essay,  On  tht  Tejidentioua  Coti- 
struction  uf  the  HisioTy  of  the  Primitive  Ages  of  Islam.^  how  reports 
about  questions  seemingly  trivial,  as,  Who  was  Muhammad's  firat 
follower?  — about  the  minute  characteriatics  yf  AbO  Tilib,  'Ali's 
father — also  of  'Abbfis,  the  Prophet's  uncle  —  the  reports  about 
the  part  they  played  in  Muhammad's  childhood — were  produced 
by  political  and  conatitutional  tendencies. 

The  question,  "To  what  end?"  offers  one  of  the  most  usefu( 
points  of  new  in  judging  the  tradition  of  Islam.  To  have  clear 
insight  into  the  laboratory  of  these  highly  appreciated  documents 
of  primeval  Islam,  we  must  always  keep  in  mind  the  ritualistie,. 
dogmatic,  and  poUtical  dissensions  of  struggling  parties,  which 
emerged  in  Islam  in  the  course  of  its  ancient  stages  of  development.' 

Sometimes  the  verj'  text  of  the  tradition  lets  us  see,  as  it  were,  its 
own  biography,  for  any  one  acquainted  with  the  technics  of  this  kind 
of  literature.  You  may  see  this,  for  instance,  in  a  little  fragment  of 
traditional  text,  which,  though  insigni&cant  in  itself,  yet  is  highly 
interesting  as  regards  the  history  of  civilization,  and  which  I  am 
going  to  put  before  you  in  translation.  For  your  better  understand- 
ing I  must  premise  thai  the  quotation  is  preceded  by  the  following 
doctrine  attributed  to  the  Prophet :  "  If  you  hear  that  the  plague  has 
broken  out  in  a  countrj-,  do  not  go  there;  but  if  you  are  already 
there,  do  not  leave  the  country  from  fear  of  catching  the  illness." 


^  ZDMG.  vol  52. 

*  Cf.  the  author's  Mukammadamacht  Studin,  vo).  n  (Halle,  1880)- 
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You  Bee,  lelam  is  putting  up  here  a  practical  precept  oE  how  tl 
every-day  experience  of  contagious  diseases  may  be  eomehow  squared 
with  the  conWction  that  one  cannot  escape  God's  decree,  and  that 
one  should  not  even  tr>'  to  evade  it.  Two  opinions  seem  to  have 
existed  in  old  Islam  as  regards  infection.  The  one  does  not  admit 
any  caiisal  connection  of  events,  but  imputes  each  to  a  separate 
decree  of  God's.  Such  a  view  could  not  admit  the  possibility  of  a 
contagious  character  in  certain  diseases.  The  other  did  not  base 
the  explanation  of  facts  entirely  ou  dogmatical  suppositions;  some 
at  least  cared,  in  spite  of  a  fatalistic  creed,  for  their  okti  skin  and 
for  saving  their  own  property.  The  following  traditional  report 
shows  you  the  struggle  of  these  two  modes  of  proceeding: 

"Abd  Huraira  relates  that  the  Prophet  taught  the  following: 
ikere  is  no  contagion  and  no  cankering  worm  (causing  disease),  and  no 
soul-owU  (into  which,  according  to  the  belief  erf  the  Arabs,  the  souls 
of  the  unavenged  are  transformed,  in  order  to  cry  for  the  murderer's 
blfMid).  Tliereu]K)n  a  Bedawi,  who  was  prea-nt,  threw  in:  'O  Mes- 
senger of  God  I  but  how  is  it  that  we  see  camels  lying  fresh  and 
healthy  like  gaEcUea  in  the  sand  of  the  desert;  then  a  scabby  camel 
mixes  with  the  (lock ,  and  infects  all  the  healthy  animals? '  Then  the 
Prophet  replioti:  '  But  who  infected  this  sick  camel?' 

"Abfl  Saliraa  relates  that  he  heard  later  from  Abfl  Huraira,  that 
the  Prophet  had  said :  '  One  must  not  bring  a  sick  one  among  healthy 
ones,'  and  that  he  (A.  H.)  denied  his  previous  comments.  Then 
we  said  to  him:  'Did  you  not  say  before,  in  the  Prophet's  name, 
"There  is  no  contagion"?  Then  he  muttered  something  in  the 
Ethiopic  language.  —  Abtl  Salima  says;  "  I  have  never  noticed  that 
he  had  foi-gotten  anything,"'  (that  he  had  told  us  formerly)."' 

You  can  believe  me  that  theOriental  commentators  were  not  want- 
ing in  ingenuity  for  making  the  shadow  disappear  which  was  cast 
by  the  story  just  mentioned  upon  the  earnestness  and  trustworthi- 
ness of  Abd  Huraira,  who  was  one  of  the  amplest  informants  from  the 
Master.  But,  however  naively  the  tale  presents  itself,  it  is  technically 
nothing  else  than  the  reflex  of,  fimt,  the  two  simultaneously  existing 
views  on  the  nature  and  efficiency  of  infection;  secondly,  the  con- 
cession which  knowledge,  founded  on  experience,  wrung  from  a  re- 
ligious conception.  The  fact  of  such  a  concession  has  found  in 
Abfl  Huraira 's  hesitation  and  revocation  a  form  suitable  for  these 
circles. 

One  is  entitled  to  conclude  that  this  critical  penetration  into  the 
primeval  documents  of  Islam  shows  a  great  progress  in  our  know- 
ledge of  its  oldest  history.  It  is  not  only  important,  as  regards  the 
religious  history  of  Islam,  but  also  as  concerns  the  criticism  of  the 
historical  tradition.  First  on  this  path  was  Alois  Sprenger,  who  not 
■  Bukliari,  Tibb  itr.  3fi.  Sa^ih  HfutUm,  r,  p.  M. 
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only  pointed  out,  in  his  Life  and  Doctrine  of  Mohammed  (1861-65), 
the  impoTtancp  of  the  traditions  as  an  historical  source,  but  also 
gave  many  hints  for  their  critical  use;  an  attempt,  it  is  true,  which 
has  not  romoved  altogether  all  credulity  in  the  reconstruction  of 
the  ancient  history  of  Islam.  Since  the  great  storehouse  of  the  his- 
torical work  of  Tabari  became  universally  accessible  in  a  com|>lete<i 
edition,  masters  of  historical  and  philological  criticism,  like  Noldekc, 
de  Goeje,  Wcllhausen,'  and  their  followers,  have  given  us  examples 
how  we  can  gain  from  the  narratives  gathered  by  Tabart,  and  which 
often  represent  the  events  from  different  points  of  view,  by  com- 
paring them  with  other  data,  an  historical  stratification  of  sources 
which  can  be  used  to  construct  real  history. 

But  here  we  have  to  do  only  with  religirius  tradition,  and  wo 
have  to  bring  out  how  the  criticiam  of  the  traditions  now  more  and 
more  prevalent  makes  for  a  progress  in  Islamic  science  not  to  be 
underestimated.  Inspiteof  the  radically  skeptical  tendency,  which  is 
imposed  on  it  as  a  duty  by  ita  scheme,  its  method  has  proved  to  be 
a  good  means  to  lead  to  a  positive  history  of  the  early  development  of 
Islam. 

With  the  sources  of  Islamic  law  our  view  of  the  law  itaelf  must 
stand  in  the  closest  connection.  About  that  also  we  have  a  few 
words  to  say. 

IV 

The  idea  formed  about  these  matters,  which  are  generally  consid- 
ered the  zenith  of  Islamic  spirit,  baa  undergone  a  total  change  in  the 
last  few  decades. 

No  later  than  two  centuries  after  the  birth  of  Islam,  in  the  first 
half  of  the  ninth  century  of  our  era,  we  find  a  well-developed  and 
thoroughly  elahoraicd  system  of  Islamic  law,  which  has  been  long 
considered  the  ripe  fruit  of  Arabian  genius. 

This  prejudice  is  now  altogether  removed,  the  more  so,  since  we 
have  leametl  how  much  this  system  owes  to  Roman  law,  not  only 
in  ita  particular  regulations,  but  also,  which  is  far  more  importantj 
with  regard  to  questions  of  principle  in  methodology.  The  Arabic 
names  themselves  of  the  Islamic  science  of  law  and  of  its  authorities, 

•  M.  J.  de  Goejp.  Mf-moire  de  la  Corurufte  de  la  Syrie  (Leidc.  1900)  [MMoirv* 
d'HUtoire  tt  de  diogmpMe  Orinxtaie*.  no.  2.  now  Mlttton].  J.  WellhAOBon,  Pro- 
Itgomtna  rvr  ailetten  Genchichte  den  /ff/am  (Sku/*n  unci  Voriirbpit*"n ,  vrj;  tlift 
same:  Do*  authixehe  Reiek  und  »ein  Stun  (Berlin,  1002>. 

Our  knowWcf  of  the  situation  undor  tlir  Muhftmniadan  «>nqu>^st  vHh  nfant 
to  the  Dative  Christi&os.  oppecially  in  Ef^pt.  and  in  xenemi  about  t1u<  nyifteta  of 
ndminiatratinn  and  pmnnniy  in  th?  primary  Islamic  tstatc,  hafl  Iwrn,  Aflctr  tliB 
itandani  works  of  -\lfred  v.  KnMtieT.  considcn^Wv  protnoted  hy  tJip  study  of  the 
Vienna  Papvrua  documents  (Archduke  Rainer),  in  whoso  e  Mini  mat  ion  Profewor 
V.  Karfihurck  has  led  fMitthriliingpn,  Vienna.  ISMff),  Wp  may  hope  thai  a 
further  increase  of  our  knowledge  will  be  gained  from  the  treuures  OCfluired 
lately  by  Ileidelbei^  University. 
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hax-e  been  proved  to  be  the  translation  of  corresponding  Latin  words. 
No  doubt  you  will  comprehend  that  the  progress  made  in  our 
knowledge  of  this  relationship  in  Islamic  law  could  not  remain  with- 
out influence  on  our  judgment  of  its  nature. 

But  this  again  had  t«  give  way  to  new  ideas  also  from  another 
point  of  xnew.  The  system  of  the  Muhammadan  "Fikh,"  which,  as 
"remm  humanarum  ac  divirutrum  cognitio."  extending  to  all  etr- 
cumstanceit  of  orthodox  life:  to  ritual  law  in  the  widest  senae,  to 
legal  states  of  social  life,  to  the  laws  of  Divine  service,  almsgiving, 
fasting,  pilgrimage,  punty,  to  the  laws  of  food,  to  the  regulations 
concerning  religious  war,  as  well  as  to  the  fundamental  doctrines  of 
politics  and  the  constitution  of  the  state,  to  the  laws  of  family  life 
and  hereditary  uffaim,  to  those  connected  ^^ith  obligations,  to  penal 
laws  and  judicial  proceedings  —  this  whole  encyclopedical  system  of 
religious  legislature  had  been  considered  as  an  actual  constitutioa  of 
law,  setting  up  the  oi-ganiam  of  the  Muhammadan  state  and  family 
life,  elaborated  by  sagacious  legislators  according  to  the  practical 
wants  of  one  vast  empire,  and  whose  management  and  execution  had 
been  the  object  of  the  anxious  care  of  Muhammadan  authorities  for 
thirteen  centuries:  in  one  word,  as  a  Code  Kapolton  for  Islam. 

In  later  days,  historical  consideration  has  proved  that  only  a  small 
part  of  this  system,  connected  with  religious  and  family  life,  has 
a  practical  effect  as  of  old,  while  in  many  parts  of  merely  juristical 
character  this  theological  law  is  entirety  put  aside  in  actual  jurisdictioa. 
You  see  that  we  have  not  here  to  do  with  a  living  system  of  law, 
and  also  that  those  students  of  law  have  been  on  a  wrong  path  who, 
without  looking  at  the  character  of  Islamic  law  in  the  light  of  history 
and  to  the  criticism  of  sources,  make  use  of  these  dead  codes  as  data 
for  the  knowledge  of  life,  and  base  their  studies  of  comparative  law 
on  this  view. 

To  the  same  distinguished  Dutch  Orientalist .  whose  great  work  upon 
Mekka,  iwsido  the  ^fa7^ners  and  Customs  by  Edward  Lane,  presents 
the  most  reliable  and  attractive  description  of  Islamic  life  and 
society,'  we  owe  the  total  change,  carried  out  in  general  by  his 
works,  toward  a  right  knowledge  of  Muhammadan  law,  and  also  the 
reform  of  our  general  views  about  the  character  of  Fikh.  Snouck 
Hurgronje  was  really  the  first  who  set  forth  with  great  acuteoeas 
and  sure  judgment  the  historical  truth,  namely,  that  what  we  call 
Muhammadan  law  is  nothing  but  an  ideal  law,  a  theoretical  system ; 
in  a  word,  ft  learned  school-law,  which  reflects  the  thoughts  of  pious 
theologians  about  the  arrangement  of  Islamic  society,  whose  sphere  of 
influence  was  willingly  extended  by  pious  rulers — as  far  as  possible 
—  but  which  as  a  whole  could  hardly  ever  have  been  the  real  pra< 
tical  standard  of  public  life.  He  finds  there  rather  a  doctrine  of  duHtt- 
>  G.  Snouck  Hurgronje,  Utkka,  2  vols.  (Haa«.  1S8S-fi9.) 
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(Pjlichtenlehre)  of  quite  an  ideal  and  theological  character,  traced 
out  by  generations  of  rcUgioiw  acholare,  who  wished  to  nile  life  by  the 
scale  of  an  age  which  in  their  idea  was  the  golden  period,  and  whose 
traditions  they  wished  to  maintain,  propagate,  and  develop.  Even 
the  penalties  for  offenses  against  religioua  law's  are  often  nothing 
eUe  hut  ideal  claims  of  the  pious,  dead  letters  conceive*]  in  studies 
and  fostered  in  the  hearts  of  God-fearing  scholars,  but  neglected  and 
Buppressfcd  in  life  where  other  rules  became  prevailing.  We  find 
even  in  the  oldest  literature  of  Islam  many  complaints  about  the 
negligence  of  the  religious  law  by  'Ulema  in  their  struggle  against  the 
practical  judges,  that  is  to  say  against  the  executors  of  actual  law.' 

By  this  correct  deSnition  of  Fikh  as  a  doctrine  of  mere  duties,  the 
notion  of  its  character  appears  in  a  new  light.  The  scientlBc  historical 
judgment  of  this  discipline  entered  herewith  into  a  new  phase  of 
which  Snouck  Hurgronje  must  be  called  the  author.' 
H  By  another  fundamental  doctrine  I)r,  Snouck  has  also  established 
a  new  point  of  view  for  the  understanding  of  the  legal  life  of  Islam. 
It  had  indeed  been  known  before  that  orthodox  Islam  has  four 
"roots"  in  its  law:  first,  the  Koran;  secondly,  tradition;  thirdly, 
deductive  reasoning;  and  fourthly,  the  consensus  of  the  orthodox 
community.  It  was  understood  also,  in  a  way,  that  the  validity  of 
theoe  sources  of  law  followed  each  other  in  descending  rank;  that 
is  to  say,  the  consideration  of  the  ecclesiastic  consensus  only  occu- 
pied the  place  of  a  root  of  law,  in  case  scripture,  tradition,  and 
reasoning  forsook  us.  Now  we  know  —  and  this  knowledge  of  ours 
is  one  of  the  most  important  advances  in  the  science  of  Islam  —  that 
Ihp  principle  of  consensus  (in  Arabic  IdjmA')  is  in  verity  the  key  to 
eomprehcnding  the  phenomena  of  historieal  Islam.  Not  so  much  the 
Koran  and  tradition  —  I  have  said  elsewhere  —  is  the  standard  for 
the  management  of  religious  matters,  as  the  manner  in  which  the 
words  and  sense  of  these  two  are  interpreted  by  the  common  feeling 
and  sense  of  the  competent  community. 

This  principle  is  the  foundation  and  the  legitimizing  basis  for 
the  admission,  even  for  the  obligatory  character  of  all  innovations 
adopted  by  Islam  in  the  course  of  its  history.  The  admission  of 
A  certain  dogmatic  method  in  explaining  Koranic  words,  the  author- 
ity awarded  to  the  acknowledged  collections  of  authentic  traditions, 
the  statement  of  what  has  to  pass  for  orthodox  in  law,  the  ad- 
mission of  newly  arisen  opinions  and  doctrines,  in  one  word,  the 

^B  '  Cf.  th«  prwi^nt  writer'*  paper,  MuhammadaniKkft  JittMin  Thevrieutid  Wirk- 
KtMMt,  in  Kolik-r'a  ZeilMchriJt  ftir  ttralnchtnde  ftedUwnMBanvfuiit.  vol.  8. 

*  The  principal  thron<^s  of  this  scholar,  rxplainerf  in  hijmarifold  puhlications, 
arv  «iimm>H!  up  in  tii^  nsavK,  D*  hUan  (published  in  the  Dutch  r«\-i?w  IM  Oida, 
1S86),  Lt  Dnnt  Mu»uJman  in  Sevw  de  rkiakirt  d«»  ReUffitma,  vol.  HI  C1897). 

Basins  on  these  methodical  and  historical  principle,  the  Dutch  scholar  Th. 
W.  Jujrnboll  has  eivvn  the  nuwt  valuable  scientific  s^irt^tn  of  MuhBtiuTiNdan  Uw  in 
his  work  Handleidinf  tot  de  Kmnia  van  de  MohammedaaMclte  Wet  (Uidcn,  1903). 
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whole  historical  Islam  —  all  thia  is  founded  on  the  normatlvo 
of  the  consensus. 

So  the  whole  prevailing  theory  and  practice  must,  trace  ite  legit- 
imacy, even  its  legality,  back  to  this.  If  we  had  only  the  text  of  the 
Koran,  the  t^xts  of  the  Sunna,  and  the  results  of  deductive  reason- 
ing, with  these  three  approved  "roots"  for  the  construction  of  law. 
we  should  have  many  riddles  before  us  in  considering  the  real  relig- 
ious life  in  Islam.  How,  fur  instance,  could  the  worahip  of  saints 
spread  all  over  Islamic  territor>',  with  all  the  maoifcstationa  of 
anthropolatrj'  attaching  to  it,  and  be  brought  into  harmony  with  tbr 
uncouthly  inflexible  monotheistic  theory  on  which  the  dogmatic  of 
Islam  is  based?  Are  there  not  dozens  of  paasages  in  the  Koran  and 
sayings  in  the  Sunna  to  justify  the  fighting  motto  of  the  Wabhabites 
and  of  precedent  puritans,  who,  in  all  theae  superstitions  covered 
under  the  meisk  of  piety,  see  only  polytheism  and  mere  paganiam, 
by  which  the  purity  of  the  creed  is  dimmei.1  and  falsified?  This  would 
certainly  be  the  case,  if  ihe  great  principle  of  Idjuii-  were  not  there 
to  justify  such  outgrowths  as  being  in  accordance  with  righteous 
Islam,  in  spite  of  tlie  contraet  they  fnnn  to  the  real  doctrine  of  that 
religion.  Tho  general  fecHng  of  the  believers  has  adopted  all  this,  ss 
well  as  many  other  strange  things,  ao  that  there  can  l>e  no  "  failing." 

Without  the  consideration  of  this  great  principle  orthodox  Islam, 
as  it  is,  would  be  quite  incomprehensible  to  us,  as  according  to  the 
ideas  of  Islamic  theology,  orthodoxy  consists  in  being  in  complete 
congnnty  with  the  con.fenaus.  One  becomes  a  heretic  by  mertly 
contradicting  the  Consensus  Doctorum  Ecclesiae. 

You  will  often  have  to  deal  in  the  history  of  Islam  with  the  para- 
dox that  a  reactionary  doctrine  corresponds  to  the  traditional  ones 
and  still  does  not  pass  for  orthodox.  Take,  for  instance,  the  Wah- 
habite  movement.  It  is  a  protest  against  anti- Islamic  innovations;  no 
one  can  deny  that  its  puritanlam  agrees  more  nearly  with  the  funda- 
mental doctrinea  of  Islam  than  the  abominations  against  which  it 
fought.  But  nevertheless  it  is  heterodox.  It  rebelled  against  develop- 
ments which  in  the  course  of  the  centuries  were  admitted  and  sano* 
tinned  by  the  consensus,  and  for  that  very  reason  had  the  only  legiti- 
mate claim  to  pass  for  the  correct  form  of  Islam, "  nam  divtumi  mortt 
consensu  utentium  com-prohati  legem  imitantur"  {Inxtitut.  i,  ii,  0). 


But  although,  particularly  in  the  Sunnitic  quarters  of  Islam,  this 
collective,  or,  as  it  has  been  called,  catholic  trait  has  manifested  it- 
self, it  must  be  remarked,  on  the  other  hand,  that  just  as  much  feel- 
ing has  been  shown  for  the  iiidividual  peculiarities  of  the  single  parts 
of  that  wide  territory  over  which  the  creed  of  Islam  has  spread. 
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This  is  shown  most  plainly  in  the  attitude  to  the  old  pre-Islamic 
institutions  of  reiiKion  and  law-  Even  the  canonical  Islamic  sys- 
tem has  assimilated  many  elements  from  the  native  systems  of  the 
conquered  countrip?.  Many  a  principle  of  method,  as  well  as  many  a 
detail  of  Islamic  law,  has  been  borrowed  from  the  Roman  law,  as  we 
have  just  observed,  and  hence  has  become  canonical  law  in  Islam. 

Yet  it  is  not  this  that  I  wish  to  develop  here  further,  but  rather 
a  manifestation  of  provincial  individuality  in  the  Muhammadan 
practice,  still  perceptible  in  our  days.  Xn  complete  independence  of 
the  main  stream  of  canonical  law  Islam  tolerates  in  many  chapters 
of  civil  and  criminal  law  native  law-customis,  which  are  often  directly 
opposed  to  the  theologically  fixed  law.  Therein  the  ethnographical 
individualities  put  themselves  forth  wiih^their  national  traditions. 
These  provincial  customs  are  called  the  'Ad<it.  As  Arabic  philology 
attaches  more  importance  now  to  scientific  inquiry  into  popular 
dialects  besides  the  classical  language  than  it  did  four  decades  ago, 
in  like  manner  the  'Adfit  have  been  made  a  subject  for  collection  and 
historical  consideration  witliin  the  period  whose  scientific  progress 
forms  the  topic  of  this  paper,  But  for  our  knowledge  of  them,  our 
information  about  living  i7istiluHons  would  be  utterly  deficient. 

And  as  there  is  no  observation  more  fascinating  in  the  hbtory  of 
the  human  mind  than  that  of  the  close  tie  uniting  the  present  state 
of  nations  with  the  traditions  of  their  past,  notwithstanding  all  the 
historical  changes  undergone  by  them,  in  like  manner  there  lies, 
in  this  kind  of  facts,  an  elevating  perception  that  traditions  which 
have  la.'ited  for  thousands  of  years  are  reflected  in  these  'Adfit,  over 
which  the  flood  of  history  has  been  flowing,  without  sweeping  them 
away.  Even  Islam,  that  overwhelming  power,  which, sword  in  hand, 
stormed  the  nations,  could  not  destroy  them. 

In  the  customary  laws  of  the  present  Muslim  Kabyles  of  Korthero 
Africa  you  will  find  characteristic  elements  in  disharmony  with  legal 
Islam,  wbichare  identical  with  or  at  least  kin  to  the  customs  and  lan-s 
mentioned  in  antiquity  in  connection  with  the  Numidians  and  Mauri- 
t&nians.  Those  people  are  quite  aware  of  their  opposition  to  Islamic 
ordinances,  which  extends  even  to  Koranic  commands  as  if  the  Koran 
had  not  been  revealed  to  them  at  all.  According  to  the  Kabyle 
legislation  the  feminine  sex  is  entirely  excluded  from  the  capability 
of  partaking  in  any  inheritance;  women  are  deprived  of  alt  rights  as 
regards  private  law.  As  to  the  civil  law  of  the  Koran  these  Kabyles 
opine  that  ita  prescriptions  were  made  for  a  country  quite  different 
&om  theirs,  for  a  nation  that  had  a  different  manner  of  life  from  their 
own.*  But  nevertheless  they  are  partakers  in  the  community  of 
Islam  and  look  for  the  Paradise  of  Believers. 

We  can  therefore  welcome  as  one  of  the  most  gratifying  advances  in 
'  Ct.ZDSiG,vQl*i.p.3»B. 
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llie  knowledge  of  Islam,  that  more  aud  more  attcution  has  been  paid 
to  ibti  'Addt  of  Che  separate  Muhaiuiuadau  pe<^>ples.  Chiefly  in  two 
geographical  territories  much  fertile  work  has  been  done,  i  have  just 
mentioned  the  population  ot  Northwest  Africa,  being  a  territory 
where  the  French  colonial  admiuicst ration  has  pursued  the  collection 
of  the  'Add.t  with  great  zeal.  The  three  volumes  by  Hanoteau  and 
Letourneux,  La  Kabylie  et  Us  coutumcs  Kt^yles  (Paris,  1872-73), 
16  a  classical  work  of  codification  of  lierber  custom-law.  As  regards 
special  studies,  still  more  extensive  is  what  Dutch  scholars  have 
done  in  the  Indian  insular  colonies  of  their  beautiful  fatherland,  for 
tlic  knowledge  of  the  'Ad^t  among  their  Muhammadan  subjects. 
The  description  of  the  religious  life  and  social  customs  of  the  Atjdis 
(1893)  and  of  the  Gaja  (1903),  given  to  us  by  Snouck  Hurgronje  in 
two  of  his  most  instructive  books,'  offer  undoubtedly  the  mo«t 
exact  treatise  on  the  'Addt  in  countries  whose  formal  law  Is  Islam. 
The  scientific  reviews  dedicated  to  the  investigation  of  the  philolog)'. 
geography,  and  ethnography  of  Dutch  India '  are  rich  in  fine  and 
thorough  investigations  into  these  conditions.  I  can  well  mark 
thest;  important  researches  and  gatherings  as  a  welcome  advance  io 
our  modem  scientific  study  of  Islam,  though  they  have  mostly  kept 
themselves  rather  in  the  frame  of  ethnography. 

liqually  rich  in  stimulating  elements  are  the  data  of  provincial 
peouUarities  with  which  we  meet  in  matters  of  creed  and  reUgioui 
exercise.  Here  is  a  rich  crop  for  the  chapter  of  ethuo-psjxhology 
and  religious  history  which  can  be  headed  Sureivals,  to  use  a  tenn 
brought  into  vogue  by  Edward  13.  Tylur.  We  have  ciamples  of  direct 
remains  of  pagan  wonahip  tn  tribes,  outwardly  submitted  to  Islam. 
Al-BekrI,  an  Arabic  geographical  author  of  the  eleventh  century 
(dieil  1004),  transmits  to  us  in  this  relationship  remarkable  fact< 
about  North  Mrican  Islam.  In  bis  time  matiy  a  l^rbcr  tribe  made 
offerings  to  Roman  monuments,  prayed  to  them  for  the  recovery  of 
their  sick,  and  felt  grateful  to  them  for  the  prosperity  of  their 
belongings.'  Tills  rather  indefinite  statement  Is  completed  by  state- 
ments from  the  same  author  quoted  by  Y&kdt,  that  three  days' 
journey  from  Waddin  in  the  territory  of  FexzAn,  south  of  Tripolis.  — 
now  a  place  inhabited  by  an  enormous  number  of  Shuraffi,'  that  is, 

'Snouck  Hiirgronje,  0«  .1?;V;wra  fBnt*vi»-Ij«dfin,  lfi93-94).  2  vols.  —  ff* 
Oajotand  tn  Zijne  beu'onfni  (Bat-avia,  1903). 

'  Let  us  mention  in  tlip  firet  placp  the  vnliiTnw  of  ffijrfraffcn  tot  de  roaMtfnd-eii 
Volkerikunde  van  NederhtndM^ib-lndif,  p<ib1ishe<l  by.  the  Hoyft]  Institutitm  (or 
Dutch-Indian  Studies.  For  »p4^ia]  chapters  on  the  'AdAt  of  Java  and  Madura  mb 
VandcnB<Tg.inthpVol.lS92.pp,1.'')4~.^12,Riid  1897. pp.  83-181.  InUiefimnote 
of  the  fornir-r  pnper  Mime  prnviougi  literature  ou  the  'Ad&t  is  nMrntionfd.  J.  A 
Ncderhurgh  bt^an  in  15i90  to  publish  in  Batavia  a  periodical  Ifcfm  'AdSt;  but 
it  wfl»  only  earned  on  till  IfiflS,  id  a]l,  thiwe  iasucfl. 

•  Ndtiet*  ft  trtraiti  dti  ManvaerUa  de  la  Hthliothique  Nalionai*.  xn.  p,  4S8. 

*  a.  RohlfH.  Kufftt  (Leipiig,  1881).  p.  147  £f.  17G;  Mohanuwd  b.  Othnian  eJ- 
Bschaichi.  VcyoM  av  pays  det  Senotuaia  (translated  by  Scrrcs  and  Laanun,  Paris. 
1903),  p.  134  ■ 
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pretending  descendnDts  of  the  Prophet's  family,  —  there  was  standing 
on  a  hill  a  stone  idol  called  Ktzq  (the  vowel  between  rand  z  m  un- 
certain). The  neighboring  Berber  Kabyles  made  pilgrimages  to  this 
idol,  brought  it  sacrifices,  and  held  rogation  ceremonies  in  time  of 
drought.  1  am  no  friend  of  mere  liypotheses  and  bold  identitica- 
tioDa  of  proper  names.  Nevertheless,  in  mentiuning  this  African  idul, 
I  cannot  help  throwing  out  the  query  whether  we  have  not  before  ua 
in  this  Krza  the  remainder  of  the  name  GurzU,  mentioned  by  Curippus 
in  \\\sJoaymide{n,wy.  109-110,405;  iv,  vv.G69,  1 139), aa the  name 
of  an  old  Berber  idol,  identified  with  Jupiter  Aiumon,  and  brought 
tntocuniievliun  with  an  oracle. 

At  the  same  time  a  Berber  tribe  in  the  Atlas  Mountains  is  said, 
by  the  same  Al-Hekrt,  to  have  worshiped  a  r&ui.*  And  even  in  the 
fifteenth  century  Ltw  Africanus  can  tell  us  about  customs  of  North 
African  Herbcn^,  which  he  explains  as  remains  of  ancient  African 
paganism  which  liad  not  disappeared  in  the  tiiucii  of  Islam.*  The 
worship  of  the  ram  in  Muhauiiuadan  North  Africa  can  \^  l>rouglit  into 
analogy  with  a  parallel  from  quite  the  opposite  end  of  the  territory  of 
Islam.  Al-Dimishkl,  a  cosniographic  writer  of  the  thirteenth  century 
(died  12.^0),  infonns  us  n-garding  the  province  of  GhtlAn,  North- 
western Persia,  along  the  shores  of  the  Caspian  Sea,  that  the  Muham- 
madans  of  that  country  labored  under  materialistic  ideas  about  the 
t  Deity.  They  went  so  far  as  to  conceive  of  God  &a  riding  at  midday 
^H  on  a  white  ass.  And  in  fact  they  bestowed  great  honors  on  asses 
of  that  color.'  Indefinite  as  this  remark  of  the  Arabic  author  may 
be,  at  any  rate  it  serves  us  as  testimony  of  well-pronounced  animal- 
worship  among  a  population  who  no  doubt  esteemed  themselves 
orthodox  adherents  of  Islamic  faith.  Perhaps  there  is  some  relation 
between  this  superstitious  cult  of  a  white  ass  and  the  ideas  about 

I  the  mythological  Kkarcm  aahavartem  (probably  a  white  ass)  of  the 
Zarathiistrians  (Bundahish,  eh.  xix). 
We  have  thus  seen  solid  pagan  remains  in  the  midst  of  Muhammodan 
Mpnlatioiis.  But  such  religious  survivals  are  not  attested  of  former 
times  only.  Indifferent  parts  of  the  Islamic  n'orld  pagatiism,  with 
uncultivated  tribes,  in  its  more  or  less  original  forms,  has  outlasted 
the  ruling  Influence  of  Islam,  although  that  was  ratablished  centuries 
ago.  A  remarkable  instance  in  the  religious  conditions  of  Muham- 
madan  >tadagascar  is  given  in  the  description  supplied  by  the  French 
Consul,  M.  Gabriel  Perrand.  who  has  with  great  industry  and  zeal 
revealed  to  us  Malagasy  philology  and  ethnography.  Although  the 
Sakalava  people  have  adhered  to  Islam  for  three  centuries,  "they 
>jiBve  adopted  Islam  without  bringing  any  notable  change  to  their 

'  Bekri,  Description  de  FAfriqut  seplentrionak  (od.  dc  Slanc,  Alger,  1857),  p. 
I  Ifti  I  4. 

'  Desariptio  Ajriea*  {mI.  Antwvrpcm),  p.  112. 

'  Dimiaolkki,  Comiiofrrapihw  cd.  .Vehren  (St.  Paenbur;,  1868).  p.  23ft. 
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fonner  customs  and  manners."  Allah  and  the  Prophet  take  a  proml 
nent  place  in  thojr  religiovia  ceremonies,  yt*  still  inferior  to  Zana- 
hatry  and  Angaira,  their  national  divinities.  Their  life  continues  to 
be  ruled  by  the  observation  of  their  tabu  views,  called  fady  in  th«r 
language,  and  their  nrngjctans  pursue  undisturbed  the  pagan  cus- 
toms of  their  ancestors,  with  the  only  difference  that  this  sorcery  is 
practiced  under  the  slaadanl  of  AllAh  akhar.^ 

This  sort,  of  paganism  surviving  under  the  shield  of  a  Muhammadan 
exterior  is  one  of  the  most  decisive  factors  in  the  individiuil  formation 
of  pro^-incia!  Islam,  and  has  resisted  all  exertions  of  clerical  influence 
enforcing  itself  from  abroad.  The  following  fact,  observed  in  the 
Caucasian  Ingush  tribe,  can  be  considered  as  typical  for  the  coating 
of  pagan  rcmini.iccncca  with  the  siiperfietai  forms  of  I.slam.  Wc 
choose  our  examples  with  intention  from  parts  of  the  Muhammadan 
world  separated  from  each  other  by  great  distances.  The  Ingush  are 
Muhammadans  in  name;  but  as  with  most  peoples  inhabiting  moun- 
tains, their  ancient  paganism  has  conserved  itself  under  their  exte- 
rior Islam.  Hahn,  who  is  best  acquainted  with  the  customs  of  these 
populations,  reports  that  the  worship  of  the  idol  Oushmile  is  almost 
universal  among  them  and  explains  how  this  worship  can  agree  very 
well  with  that  of  Allah.  The  Muhammadan  Galgai  (in  the  Caucasus) 
pray  only  by  night  in  front  of  quadrangular  stone  columns  of  the 
height  of  a  man,  erected  on  hills  and  in  cemeteries.  Remarkable  is 
the  worship  of  skeletons  in  an  ossuar>'  near  Nasran.  The  skeletons  arc 
said  to  come  from  their  JVnrrtM  (ancestors)  and  to  have  begun  to 
decay  only  since  the  arrival  of  the  Russians.  These  objects  of 
worship  are  covered  with  gretn.  SihawU  from  Mekka.^  This  green  shawl 
from  Mekka,  with  which  the  objeels  and  forms  of  the  old  traditional 
worship  are  covered,  inttrprets  very  fittingly  the  ethno-paychological 
process  involved  in  the  Islamihcation  of  such  populations.  Green  b 
the  Prophet's  color.  Under  the  "  green  shawl "  the  old  national  rdig- 
iou*  'Ad&t  continue  to  live. 

Even  in  places  where  the  Islamic  ingredients  have  opposed  the 
popular  creed  with  greater  force,  this  national  element  lends  an 
individual  living  color, rcfleclingthe  special  characterof  Islam  in  the 
different  provinces  to  which  it  extends,  and  rendering  prominent  ite 
locally  defined  peculiarities. 

The  minute  observation  of  such  facts,  on  the  other  hand,  lias  also 
been  useful  in  reconstructing  elements  of  ethnical  religions,  which 
were  extinct  long  ago  in  their  original  form,  but  have  been  pre- 
served under  a  superficial  Muhammadan  veil  up  to  the  present  day. 
Follomng  this  method  Samuel  Ives  Curtisa,  the  distinguished  professor 

'  Lm  MuiuJmant  h  Madagasair  r(  our  Wm  Cvmons.  m  (Pari*.  10O2>.  p.  80  ff. 
'  Hahn.  Bei  d*n  Pachaven,  Chtvniren,  KiMen  und  Inguachen,  in  Bexla^  DO.  lOJ. 
Maacheoer  AUgem.  Zeitung,  18D8. 
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of  Cliicago.  was  able  to  conalruct  from  the  present  religious  customs 
of  the  Bedawla  in  Syria,  Palestine,  and  the  Sinai  Peninsula  the 
primitive  rites  of  Semitic  religion  in  a  book '  which  fully  met  the 
approbation  of  learned  circles  on  both  sides  of  (he  ocean.  Further 
researches  following  the  way  he  took  n-ill,  no  doubt,  add  to  his  accu- 
mulation of  evidence. 

Some  remains  of  ancient  libation  customs  have,  for  instance,  been 
proscr\-ed  in  a  communication  drawn  from  the  book  of  the  late 
Egyptian  Minister  'AH  OiishA  Mubdrak,  which  is  most  ample  in  this 
respect.'  In  the  neighborhood  of  Kastal,  in  the  peninsula  of  Sinai, 
is  the  tomb  of  a  Shaikh  Marzflk  aMvif&fl,  lying  on  the  Eg>'ptian  pil- 
grims' road.  When  passing  this  grave,  pilgrims  are  wont  to  break 
glnrmm  filled  with  rosewat^r,  prepared  beforehand  in  Cairo  for  that 
purpose,  and  to  pour  the  odorous  contents  over  the  grave-hill  of  the 
quite  unknown  shaikh.  The  ancient  Semitic  ceremony  of  libation  is 
here  extended  to  an  unknown  personage  Irantiformed  into  an  Islamio 
saint. 

The  festival-cycle  of  universal  Islam,  with  its  movable  lunary  cal- 
endar, has  no  connection  at  all  with  the  life  of  nature.  The  fcasta 
are  not  spring  or  autumn  feasts;  they  are  bound  to  days  in  the 
calendar  which  are  subject  to  migration  through  all  seasons.  This 
want  is  supplied  in  the  popular  religious  exercises  by  adopting  old 
pre-lslamic  feasts  and  giving  them  an  Islamic  stamp.  The  Kite, 
"God's  gift,"  plays,  of  course,  no  rdle  in  the  canonical  books  of 
Islam.  But  in  the  popular  reli^ous  customs  of  Egyptian  Islam 
nearly  the  same  reverence  is  rendered  to  it  as  in  the  land  of  the  pa- 
gan Pharaohs,  with  the  difference  that  everj'thing  is  turned  Islamic 
and  interpreted  in  that  sense.  And  likewise  in  the  practiceof  religious 
ctistoms  in  Islanuc  Egypt,  as  well  as  in  many  other  countries,  pre- 
Islaroic  customs  and  pagan  religious  conceptions  have  been  adapted 
and  blended  with  Islamic  sense,  apart  from  the  official  worship,  in  dif- 
ferent circles.  The  pagan  worship  of  trees,  stones,  wells,  and  demons 
has  been  preserved;  so  within  the  official  religious  worship  numerous 
superstitious  customs  of  the  national  pre-lslamic  traditions  have 
survived.  There  is  no  department  in  religious  life  where  such  tradi- 
tions present  themselves  in  a  more  original  way  than  the  rites  of 
rogation  for  rain  (i*ti«k6),  which  have  shown  themselvea  to  be  real 
depositories  of  pagan  witchcraft. 

You  will  not  be  astonished  at  the  toleration  of  much  pagan  cus- 
tom within  oflicial  Islam,  if  you  consider  that  in  the  holiest  spot  of 
Islam,  "God's   House"  in   Mekka,    the   fetishism  e.vercised  at   it 

'  Primitive  Sirmitit  Reli^n  tit  Tf>-day ."  a  lUmrd  of  ResforfhfS,  DiMormta,  and 
StuHt*  in  Syria,  PaUittim,  and  (he  Sinrcitic  Penirumla.  (N>*w  York.  I902.>  Qt-fT»An 
tranalatiod :  Vrefmitische  fifliyion  im  VflktUten  deM  hevtigen  Orients,  with  r 
Prefao' hv  Profpepor  Tiraf  W.  HaiidiMin  (Irt>ipKig.  IflOS). 

*  Al-Khitnt  al-diaiiida.  C:ura,  1304-Oa  (1880-SS),  20  volumn.  Cf.  xni,  pL  20. 
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with  tlie  "  Black  Stone,"  the  formalities  of  the  Iioly  pila;rimape 
all  nacra  taken  over  by  Muhammaii  himai^lf  from  thi>  aiiciiMit  Arahian 
relipon,  over  which  the  veil  of  monothciam  has  been  spread. 

I  ent^^m  the  cultivation  of  thin  realm  of  research  and  the  insight 
obtained  from  it  into  the  irtdividttaiism.  stamped  differently  accord- 
ing to  pro\incc8  upon  the  catholic  Islam,  to  be  one  of  the  most 
valuable  acquisitions  of  the  now  Islamic  studies.  We  are  thus  intro- 
duced to  the  knowledge  of  Hving  Islam  and  to  the  historieal  and 
ethnographical  factors  of  its  manifestations  of  life.  We  have  passed 
beyond  Reland's  theoretical  Islam,  "uii  docetur  in  templw  et  sduiUt 
Mofiamviediris,"  with  a  mighty  step. 

A  very  peculiar  field  of  remainders  turned  with  an  lalamie  sense 
is  the  vjorship  oj  saints.  In  the  forma  of  this  manifestation  of  relig- 
ious life,  the  remains  of  the  old  times  have  taken  shelter  unknow- 
ingly. Ab  in  other  world-religions,  the  Muhammadan  saints  also 
are  often  transformed  Buceeseors  of  ancient  objects  of  worship.  In 
the  local  witrship  of  t>flint«,  as  we  just  remarked  of  the  tomb  of 
Shaikh  MarzOk.  near  Kastal,  remains  of  pre- Islamic  rttes  are  mostly 
preserved. 

Islam  has  taken  hold  even  of  Buddhist  sanctuaries,  in  countries 
formerly  inhabited  by  followers  of  Huddha,  and  interpreted  them 
to  suit  its  own  sense.  Buddha's  footsteps  in  Ceylon  have  easily 
become  the  footsteps  of  '.\1I;  a  jug  of  Kuddha's  venerated  in  Kanda- 
har has  been  transferred  to  Muhanmiatl.  Grenard,  companion  to 
the  unfortunate  explorer  D\itreuil  do  Rhitis  in  his  East  Turkestan 
travels  and  elaborator  of  their  results,  could  say  with  right,  about 
the  Muhammadan  holy  places  of  pilgrimage  in  ancient  Buddhist 
territory,  that  the  holy  personages  worshiped  there  are  mostly 
un  avatar  Musuivian  de  Buddha.*  This  tenacity  of  local  cults  on 
formerly  Buddhistic  ground  occupied  by  Muslims  has  been  since 
confirmed  on  a  larger  scale  by  my  fellow  countryman  Dr.  M.  A 
Stein,  in  his  wonderful  explorations  in  Chinese  Turkestan.* 

It  results  from  all  this  that  it  is  especially  in  dealing  with  th« 
local  and  provincial  worship  of  saints  that  we  can  obtain  the  inform- 
ation and  collect  the  materials  which  we  have  pointed  out  in  the 
precedent  notices  as  object*  of  study  in  religious  history.  We  do  not 
possess  a  Legaida  aurea  of  Islam,  nor  do  Bollanclists  of  Islam  eome  to 
our  help,  though  the  sphere  of  this  religion  would  be  extremely  rich 
in  materials  for  such  collections.'  We  have  to  gather  our  materials 
ourselves  with  great  pains  from  a  wide  branching  original  literattne 
and  from  the  information  furnished  by  ob8er\'ant  travelers.  Large 
tracts  of  Islam  are  not  so  well  worked  for  such  a  crop  as  we  might 

'  MUnon  scit^iihuc  danti  la  liavte-Arie  {1890-93).  in,  p.  46. 

•  Sond^uried  ffttina  nj  Khnt/m  (rrfindon,  1904),  pp.  180  ff.;  226;  320. 

*  C  Tnimdct,  Let  SaitiJt  de  Vhlatn.  Lfgendet  hagiolofiutuet  et  croyonou  oiglf 
<ennet.  —  UtSaintaduTeU{Pai\B.  1881). 
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expect  from  the  meana  and  the  easy  opportunities  offering  themselvea 
to  explorers  just  there.  I  think  chiefly  of  India  here.  Much  prepar- 
atory work  in  done  for  I'^'pt,  where  the  learned  siatcsnmn  already 
mentioned  has  furnished  mont  vahiable  materials  in  hia  topographical 
description  of  the  country.  Also  for  I*aleatine  and  Syria  a  consid- 
erable amount  of  careful  work  has  been  done  in  this  respect  by  the 
cooperators  of  the  Exploration  Funds.  And  extremely  useful  arc 
the  contributiunB  being  continually  preseDted  of  late  by  the  Algerian 
school,'  following  the  guidance  of  Ken£  Basaet,  in  this  chapter  of 
indiWdual  fominiioDa  in  Maghrebine  Islam,  on  the  relationsliip  of 
the  special  worship  of  saints  in  this  qiuurter  of  Islam  to  the  old 
traditions  of  its  population. 


I 
I 


VI 

In  our  flying  review  of  the  progress  of  Islamic  science,  we 
could  not,  within  the  space  we  can  justly  claim  for  it  here,  possibly 
discuss  all  the  qiiestJons  whose  examination  marks  the  progress 
which  this  science  has  taken  in  the  later  times.  Especially  we  must 
regret  that  we  could  not  devote  a  special  chapter  to  that  ample 
increase  which  the  knowledge  of  Muhammadan  sects  has  gained 
lately.  In  this  respect  we  should  have  to  mention  here  among  many 
others  in  the  first  place  the  exhaustive  researches  of  Edward  G. 
Hrowne  on  the  BAbl  movement  in  Tersia.' 

It  couM  not  be  our  intention  to  exhaust  the  task  set  before  us  in 
ell  its  details  and  to  enter  into  all  the  atarting-pointfl  which  would 
present  themselves  to  us  in  exposing  our  theme.  We  can  point  out 
only  the  most  prominent  points  of  view  from  which  this  progress  has 
been  carried  out. 

Whot  I  intended  to  show  you  and  that  of  which  I  desired  to  con- 
vince you  is  chiefly  this:  that  the  undeniable  intrinsic  progress  of 
Islamic  studies  has  manifested  itself  in  the  following  ways  in  the  tost 
decades : 

(1)  The  deeper  knowledge  of  ancient  Worn  and  of  its  asnatUulive 
Jactort; 

(2)  the   methodical    treatment   of   the   documents   reflecting  the 
dtxflopmcTit  of  Islam; 

(3)  the  truer  insight  into  the  character  of  the  instUutums  and 
laics  of  Islam; 

'  WV  will  point  out  hcrf  in  this  order  of  rtudi*«  the  romafksMc  rmay  of  Doutt4, 
Nottt  m4r  ri»tttm  maghribin.  Lt^  Manbendt  (Pari*.  1900).  mnil  ollwr  coutribu- 
tioDH  at  thia  arhnl&r. 

'  A  Travtlkr'g  Narrative  a>riU^  to  iOuttralt  tlu  epiaede  of  the  Bib  (two  vols.), 
Cftmbrid«e.lS91;  TheTdrVOi^-iadid.orNmpHitvryol.  .  .  th^  Bdb:  Cambridge, 
IS&3,  And  manv  contributions  oT  the  same  scholar  on  B&bl  bistofy  sod  Iit«ratuie 
in  tht  Jovmaloi  the  Hoyal  Asiatic  Society. —Of.  ftlmthevahiablepuMieattolu  of 
the  RuMiao  Kholar  A.  H.  Toumanaky  oo  the  rdic^iu  books  of  the  sect. 
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(4)  the  increasing  estimation  of  indiindmil  formatioM  within  unt- 
vcrtal  Isl&m;  and 

(5)  the  conelderatioa  of  the  after-ejects  of  pre~Itlamic  tradition$ 
upon  those  popular  and  individual  formations. 


vn 

Our  review  would  be  still  more  defective  if  we  did  not  add  one 
more  remark  in  appreciation  of  a  means  which  hag  helped  and  still 
helps  us  in  a  valuable  way  to  produce  significant  progress  in  our 
understanding  of  Islam.  I  have  in  mind  the  important  documents 
of  Hlamie  religious  science  which  are  within  our  reach  through  the 
lalmrs  of  printora  in  the  Orient  itself.  He  who  would  in  the  sixth 
tlcoade  of  the  past  century-  study,  for  instance,  one  of  the  most 
prominent  monuments  of  the  religious  spirit  of  Islam,  the  Vivifiea' 
li-on  of  Sciences,  by  Al-Ghazflll,  or  other  Important  works  of  this 
author,  hod  to  seek  occe^ss  to  the  manuscripts  of  more  or  less  access- 
ible libraries.  Among  the  great  collections  of  traditions,  others  than 
Bukhdri  were  mostly  known  only  by  names  or  from  quotations.  Only 
a  few  selected  men  had  admittance  to  these  others,  no  less  import- 
ant. It  was  seldom  that  an  Occidental  scholar  got  sight  of  the 
mass  of  Commentaries,  in  which  an  inappreciable  philological 
material,  a  valuable  apparatus  for  text-critical  and  exegctical  pur- 
poses 13  accumulated,  which  is  so  precious  in  the  very  field  of  tradi- 
tions. The  oldest  documents  of  the  literature  of  legal  institutiora 
were  thought  lost.  The  works  of  the  theological  scholastics,  whence 
we  take  our  information  about  the  nature  and  history  of  the  dogmas 
of  Islam,  were  only  known  to  a  defective  extent.  All  this  has  been 
done  nwaj'  with  for  nearly  three  decades  and  a  half,  by  printing  in 
Islamic  countries:  Turkey,  Egypt,  Northern  Africa,  India,  Persia, 
.\a  oven  the  strongest  bulwark  of  ancient  Islam,  the  holy  city  of 
Mckkn,  ha<l  to  permit  telegraph  wires  to  enter  her  consecrated 
walls,  in  like  manner  she  has  become  one  of  the  centres  of  Islamic 
printing.  Those  publications  have  furnished  u.s  with  some  of  the  most 
important  primary  sources,  sometimes  in  numerous  bulky  volume* 
whose  publication  could  never  have  been  thought  of  in  Europe  or 
America.  And  even  that  the  moat  capital  commentaries  of  the  Koran, 
for  example  the  groat  exegctical  work  of  Tnbart  in  thirty  parts  and 
the  "Keys  of  the  mystery* "of  the  great  dogmatic  authority,  Fakhr 
aWin  nl-RAzI,  in  eight  bulky  volumes,  have  become  accessible  to  our 
scholars,  is  due  to  the  activity  of  Oriental  typography. 

In  view  of  the  profit  gained  from  such  publications,  we  excuS4> 
willingly  the  confusing  and  for  our  eyes  most  painful  way  in  which 
the  Persian  and  Indian  lithographs  present  the  explanatorj'  glosses 
and  marginal  commentaries.    The  easy  possibility  of  studving  theso 
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works  nowadays,  and  rendering  them  profitable  for  our  researches 
has  been  a  strong  factor  in  the  progress  of  the  thorough  and  special 
knowledge  of  the  historical  development  of  the  doctrines  and  institu- 
tions of  Islam. 

That  the  scholars  of  the  Orient  may  also  profit  from  our  critical 
method,  that  they,  to  whom  we  owe  so  much  splendid  material, 
may,  by  intelligent  collaboration  in  our  endeavors,  contribute  to  the 
promotion  of  scientific  work  about  their  own  past  and  present,  must 
be  our  wish. 
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{Duncan  Black  HscdonaM.  ProfcMor  of  Semitic  Luigungn),  Hutford  Tlieological 
Bwiiinurv.  Uartfonl,  Coniwcticut.  b.  It463.  Gliwgow.  Scotland.  M.A.  Glif- 
gow.  18S.'.:  B.D.  iWd.  18S8;  Fladlater  Scholar.  18S7;  Black  FcUyw.  1889-61; 
Ptwl-tiraduftte,  Univcnuty  of  Berlin,  !890-ai .  1803.  Ttitor,  Univctwty  ot  Glae- 
govi,  \iiiil~9'2;  AssLstani  Minister  in  Pfuisli  of  Stnifhur,  ^lk<otl»nd,  1892;  In- 
structor in  Suniitic  Laiiijua^t'a  in  Hartfonl  Thftotoeical  Seminary,  1882 — ; 
UaakcU  L(rcturr?r,  L'nivcrsity  of  Chicofio.  IMS-OG.  Member  of  Royml  Aaktk 
ijociety,  Ami?rican  OrieiitinJ  Society,  Society  of  Biblical  Iil«rMiure.  AntilOrof 
Dnelojiment  oj  Mugtim  Thcokigy.  Jiainprudenee  and  ConiMv'uniat  TAmV' 
Muhunmsdun  editor  of  Uastin^  Dictionary  oJ  Rttiffian  and  EthicM;  mdviaag 
vdilorot  Jfartjard  Seminar!/ CtmtMrdanctUrPe^hiltaOhiTatament.heui^pieptxtta 
at  Uruuda,  F«ima.] 

In  the  great  disadvantage  which  must  accrue  to  me  —  high 
honor  though  it  may  also  be  —  in  following  the  moat  eminent  living 
authority  on  the  civilization  of  Islam,  there  is  at  leaat  one  point  of 
help.  I  need  not  spend  time  now  in  demonstrating  that  Islam  is  an 
essentia!  unity  and  that  it  is  practically  impossible  to  separate  the 
history  of  its  religion  from  any  other  element  in  it.  The  whole  social 
complex  in  all  its  manifestations  is  religious  and  the  religion  of  Islam 
ia  Islam  itself.  We  must  frankly  accept  this  and  state  our  subject, 
not  as  any  impossible  questioning  on  the  histor>'  of  a  religion  in  our 
narrow  sense,  but  iia  a  consideration  of  the  problems  as  to  the  history 
of  the  Muslim  orKanisin  which  still  are  left  unsolved. 

Nor  neeil  I  lay  stress  on  the  comparative  impossibility  of  even 
this  subject  in  the  lime  at  my  disposal.  Problems  are  still  thickly 
sown  in  the  path  of  the  investigator  of  Istani.  Not  simply  detaila 
are  undeveloped ;  broad  trends  and  movements  remain  unconditioned 
ami  inexplicable.  The  student  finds  an  abundance  of  concrete  facts, 
reputed  and  othern-ise ;  but  working  hypotheses,  not  to  speak 
of  demonstrable  and  demonstrated  sysfcm-s  by  which  these  faeW 
may  be  criticised,  correlated,  and  explained,  are  conspicuously 
lacking.  Often  the  presumed  facts,  even,  fail  him.  They  are  still 
buried  in  .\rahic  sources,  awaiting  the  special  and  rare  genius  which 
can  recognize  and  bring  them  forth.  Such  Arabic  sources,  too,  are 
so  far  only  in  part  accessible.  Of  those  which  aiiri'ivcd  the  stonn 
and  stress  of  the  Middle  Ages,  the  raids  and  conquests  of  Tiraour  and 
Chingiz  Khan,  the  unending  civil  conflicts  of  the  Muslim  states,  b 
comparatively  small  though  rapidly  increasing  portion  has  yet 
attained  to  print.  All  these  elements  in  research,  the  disinterring 
of  manuscripts,  the  presenting  of  them  to  the  world  of  scholars,  the 
examination  and  study  of  them  for  materials,  and  the  final  rearing 
of  the  lofty  historical  structure,  philosophising  and  cotiditioning 
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movements  and  rendering  int^'lligtble  evonta  —  all  these  elemenla  and 
processes  are  still  backward  to  a  degree;  and  the  last,  it  may  safely 
be  said,  has  hardly  yet  begun.  Dr.  GoldziKer,  if  he  ttill  permit  nie  the 
reference,  has  given  us  volumes  full  of  the  richest  materials  for  such 
a  }ust«r}',  o[>ening  up  and  ilUiminating  dark  ptaees  and  driving  shafts 
where  none  had  gone  before;  if  we  understand  the  development  of 
Muslim  jiirispnuieiice.  the  system  of  Muslim  tradition,  and  the 
essential  rmttines  of  Muslim  thrologi(-'al  strife,  it  'n  due  to  him.  But 
we  still  look  vainly  to  him  for  that  great  TiiRtory  of  Muslim  thought 
and  institutions  which  only  he  among  living  men  can  write. 

Permit  mc,  then,  da  that  book  is  not  yet  before  us,  to  suggest  some 
few  of  the  darkneiwps  in  whieh  we  still  move.  Thereafter.  I  will  go  on 
tn  state  what  is  for  me  the  central  problem  of  all  Islam,  o  problem 
absolutely  unsolved  and  seldom  fully  stated. 

Of  these  minor  obscurities,  some  of  the  thickest  cluster  round  the 
begimiings  and  pre-natal  conditions  of  Islam.  N<i  one  has  yet  made 
plain  to  us  the  different  ferments  working  then  in  heathen  Arabia. 
We  know  that  Christianity,  Judaism,  Zoroastrianism ,  and  various 
phases  and  degrees  of  idolatry  were  there.  But  —  to  take  Christ- 
ianity —  we  do  not  know  with  any  precision  what  sects  and  forma 
of  Christian  thought  had  occupied  the  desert,  what  hold  they  had 
there  taken;  to  what  degree,  if  at  all,  they  were  genuinely  Arable 
in  language  and  not  rather  mere  outliers  of  the  great  Syrian  church. 
To  take  Zoroastrianism,  it  is  only  of  late  that  its  hold  upon  southern 
Arabia  has  become  plain,  and  its  influence  on  the  thought  of  Muham- 
mad and  the  vocabulary  of  the  Qur'an  a  possible  hj-pothesis.  To  take 
primitive  Arabia  —  bow  far  bad  it  reached  the  conception  of  the 
one,  absolute  Allah,  the  Ilah,  God  Most  High?  In  a  word,  how  far 
was  Muhammad's  Allah  pre-Miihammadan  and  Muhammad  himself 
an  cxhorter  on  things  known  but  despised?  And  when  we  come  thus 
to  Muhammad  himself,  the  problems  only  thicken,  lives  of  him 
have  been  written  in  abundance,  greatly  imaginative«<or  the  most 
part,  but  it  is  hardly  credible  that  we  have  not  as  yet  any  sj-stematie 
theology  of  the  Qur'an,  only  investigations  of  specific  points.  Even 
a  modem  commentary  on  the  Qur'an  is  lacking,  largely,  perhaps, 
because  the  labors  of  the  Muslims  themselves  had  been  so  great  that 
they  are  not  yet  digested.  Its  most  multifarious  vocabulari*.  too.  haa 
been  attacked  at  many  points  and  ■with  many  theories,  but  an 
adequate  lexicon  of  it  remains  a  task  for  some  future  scholar.  It 
will  be  for  him  to  weigh  the  influence  of  Syriac,  Greek.  Etbiopic.  and 
Persian  words  and  ideas  on  (he  langiiage  and  thought  of  the  desert 
and  the  brain  and  imagination  of  Muhammad,  ever  greedy  of  the 
strange.  And  later,  too,  when  the  early  Muslim  church  was  striving 
with  the  contradictions  and  obscurities  of  that  Qur'an  —  knotted 
and  twisting  bb  Muhammad's  own  mind  —  flod  there  were  develop- 
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iDg  in  tbftt  church  the  fuDdamental  conceptions  of  Islam,  we  know 
little  what  were  the  stranger  influences  upon  them  by  which  they, 
in  great  part  ixnconsciously,  were  swayed.  Murmurs  we  hear  of  John 
of  Damascus  and  his  school  of  theology,  the  Euchites  and  thi' 
Ilesychasls,  the  pseud o- Dion j-si us  the  Areopagite  and  Stephen  bar 
Sudaili  drift  dimly  across  the  stage.  That  the  Christian  Kvyot  doe- 
trine  is  al  work  is  certain,  and  Christian  conceptions  of  the  aitcctir 
life,  in  spite  of  the  denunciations  of  Muhammad,  sway  Islam  as  they 
had  swayed  heathen  Arabia.  But  how  these  worked,  what  precise 
kinship  of  doctrine  they  produced,  what  was  the  extent  of  their 
influence,  what  the  place  of  that  influence  and  its  ttuvutw,  none  hati 
yet  arisen  fully  and  clearly  to  answer  these  questions. 

And  why  it  has  been  ao  is  simple  enough.  The  man  who  studies 
Arabic  and  ila  literature  has  small  leisure  for  anything  else,  Yet 
Arabia,  through  all  this  period  through  which  we  have  run,  calU  for 
scholarship  of  the  most  varied  character.  He  who  would  study  the 
pnr-Muslim  times  must  know  the  theology  of  the  early  Syrian 
church  in  all  its  welter  of  sects  and  heresies;  he  must  be  able  to 
detect  the  influence  of  Judaism  and  discern  its  precise  kind  and 
phase;  he  muat  be  able  to  disentangle  from  the  old  Arabian  poem& 
all  their  religious  references  and,  in  the  light  of  Semitic  heathenism 
and  more  narrowly  of  the  inscriptions  of  Syria  and  Arabia,  to  build 
them  into  a  mirror  for  their  time;  he  must  know  the  later  Zoroae- 
trianism,  its  theological  concepts  and  phrases;  the  Ethiopic  language 
and  the  theology  of  the  Abyssinian  church  must  be  simple  to  him; 
even  Egypt,  both  Coptic  and  Greek,  will  not  come  amiss  —  cannot 
be  wholly  neglected;  in  truth,  this  island  of  the  Arabs, set  amid  its 
encircling  sands,  was  bare  to  the  most  mingled  winds  of  doctrine 
that  ever  beat  upon  a  land  and  people. 

Again,  he  who  would  know  Islam  itself  in  its  early  days  must 
advance  still  further  on  all  these  paths  and  be  able  to  trace  all  Iheir 
influences.  I^pecialty  he  must  have  absolute  control  of  the  theolog)' 
of  the  Greek  church,  both  its  systematic  theology  and  the  mystic 
and  ascetic  life  which  was  its  soul.  Further,  another  constellation  of 
influences  will  rise  upon  his  horixon  and  lead  him  still  on  into  far 
lands.  India  and  Central  Asia,  through  ascetic  Buddhism,  will  begin 
to  work  on  Muslim  thought.  The  threads  of  life  run  out  now  to 
Baikh  and  Samarcand,  and  there  Is  need  of  the  Sanscritist  and  Ibe 
student  of  Indian  religions  to  play  the  interpreter. 

But  all  this,  it  is  plai:i,  no  one  brain  can  handle.  So  it  meets  well 
the  object  of  this  cungress  to  emphasize  the  absolute  fact  that  liltlf 
true  progress  can  now  be  made  in  the  study  of  the  Muslim  develop- 
ment without  collaboration.  None  can  be  an  Arabist  and  be  at  home 
in  all  these  fields.  Few  who  know  any  of  these  will  undertake  as 
well  to  learn  Arabic  and  penetrate  the  mj-ster}*  of  the  Mushm  life 
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and  faith.  For  it  is  impoesible  to  lay  loo  girat  weight  on  the  fact 
that  there  is  not  only  the  question  of  learning  a  moat  compU<»itcxl 
and  endless  language,  but  that  the  even  slower  mastery  must  be 
reached  of  a  whole  habit  and  attitude  of  mind,  foreign  to  us  at  every 
turn,  though  from  time  to  time  misleading  u»  with  the  igiiis  fatutu 
of  a  deiM'ptive  HJniiiarity  to  the  Old  Testament  and  its  ways. 

Again  another  field.  Since  the  Middle  Ages  Europe  has  known,  if 
it  has  not  always  aeknnwledged,  its  debt  to  Islam  as  intermediary  of 
the  philosophy  of  Greece.  That  general  fact  stands  firm,  however  it 
may  be  modified  and  limited.  Yet,  until  the  very  last  few  years, 
almoi^t  nothing  has  been  done  to  trace  the  workings,  the  develop- 
ment, and  the  result  of  that  philosophy  in  Islam  itself.  In  the  current 
manuals  of  philosophy  and  in  the  encyclopedias  a  few  names  of 
so-called  Arabian  philosophers  have  found  a  place,  and  a  treatment 
marked  in  general  by  extreme  ignorance.  Every  one  has  heard  of 
Avicenna  and  Avcrroes,  but  who  has  traced  out  their  systems  and 
read  their  secrets?  A  mere  handful  of  Arabists  of  eccentric  tastes 
have  dabbled  in  such  lore.  At  the  present  time,  two  or  three  extremely 
well-cf^ nipped  young  men  arc  at  serious  work  upon  it.  But,  in  general, 
philosophy  in  Islam  has  been  treated  cither  by  those  who  were 
absolutely  ignorant  in  Arabic  or  painful  amateurs  in  philosophy. 
Vet  the  importance  of  the  subject,  both  for  the  history  of  civiliz- 
ation and  the  development  of  thought,  can  hardly  be  overestimated. 
It  is  already,  for  example,  becoming  evident  how  barren  philoscjphy, 
in  the  strict  sense,  was  in  Islam  itself;  how  little,  if  any,  change  cr 
advance  was  made  from  the  Greek  nositions.  But  it  is  also  becoming 
plain  how  completely  it  fell  to  Islam  to  carry,  in  this  strangely  help- 
less fashion,  the  torch  of  philosophic  thought  through  many  dark 
centuries  and  kindle  anew  in  Europe  the  ideahstic  flame  which 
bums  even  to  our  day.  It  is  largely  due  to  the  elective  affinity  of  its 
intellectual  fervors  that  the  dead  school  of  Plotinus  won  the  field, 
and  that  the  simple  nominalism  of  our  times  was  delayed  for  so 
many  centuries.  Little  by  little,  too,  as  our  knowledge  spreads, 
we  are  discovering  strange  and  cloae  agreements,  even  to  phrases, 
between  Muslim  and  Christian  thinkers.  Threads  of  direct  con- 
nection are  being  found,  running  down  even  to  Pascal;  and  the 
general  trend  of  development  which  lend  to  pragmati-sm  and  the 
position  of  Mr.  William  James  has  its  parallel  in  the  theologj-  of 
Xatam.  For  it  is  worth  noticing  that  the  independent  intellectual  life 
of  Islam  and  its  only  original  systems  are  to  he  found,  though  under 
philosophic  stimulus,  not  among  the  philosophers  themselves,  but 
among  the  theologians.  In  that  development,  paradoxically  enough, 
came  all  that  did  not  exist  already  in  .-Vristotle  and  the  neo-Pla- 
tonist^.  Here,  then,  is  another  field  on  which  hardly  more  than  a 
beginning  has  been  made,  and  from  which  much  may  be  expected. 
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Nor  ia  the  problem  here  so  hard;  for  an  Arabist  may  easily  be  • 
student  of  philosophy  as  welt.  Yet  the  demand  is  absolute  that  the 
worker  there  should  have  the  most  complete  knowledge  of  Aristotle 
and  Plotinus. 

Again  another  field  which  awaits  workers  is  that  of  folk-lore  and 
the  story.  The  names  can  be  counted  easily  on  one  hand  of  those 
folk-lorJslawhoareOrientalifllsaswell.  Only  within  the  last  fewyears 
have  the  folk-tales  of  Syria,  Egypt,  and  North  Africa  been  touched. 
On  the  Muslim  side  the  problem  of  the  Mediterranean  people  is  as  yet 
almost  unconsidered.  One  phase  of  it,  the  history  of  so  fundamental 
a  collection  as  The  ThQUsand  and  One  Nights,  with  its  many  folk- 
tales, is  still  in  great  darkness.  One  chapter  could  imdoubtedly  be 
illumined  by  the  folk-lorists  of  Spain;  a  Spanish  period  in  its  history 
ora  Spanish  version  is  a  large  possibility.  On  theotherside,  what  U^t, 
it  has  still  to  be  asked,  can  Oriental  learning  throw  on  so  unique 
a  survival  in  Europe  as  A^icassin  tt  Nicohttet  What  real  parallela 
do  the  romances  of  chivalrj'  show  to  the  stories  of  the  knights  of  the 
desert,  and  do  these  make  necessar>'  a  connection  of  origin?  This, 
it  will  be  Been,  opens  the  fur  wider  question  of  the  intercourse  gen- 
erally between  Christendom  and  Islam  in  the  Middle  Ages,  one  on 
which  I  must  enter  immediately.  Only,  on  this  narrower  mailer  of 
folk-lore,  the  necessity  of  cooperation  is  most  pressing,  and  its 
possibility  is  also  greatest.  Each  can  bring  to  the  great  heap  what  he 
has  gathered  in  his  own  field;  the  assorting  will  prove  simple  enough. 
Gradually,  too,  each  will  learn  what  his  comrade  needs  ami  be  ablf 
to  put  and  answer  the  questions  which  tell.  And  in  this  contact,  I 
cannot  refrain  from  mentioning  the  Bibliographie  arabt  of  Profesior 
Chauvin  of  Lit^ge;  what  is  being  done  in  it  for  folk-lore  can  surely 
be  donp,  though  in  dilTerent  ways,  for  other  fields. 

Again  may  be  mentioned,  if  only  as  an  outstanding  specimen  of 
sinular  queslionH  whii^h  lie  scattered  tlimiigh  Muslim  hL«itoTy,  the 
problem  of  the  origin  of  the  Fatimid  dynasty.  Did  that  dynasty 
really  draw  its  blood  from  All  and  Fatima,  the  daughter  of  the 
Prophet,  or  was  their  claim  thfi  most  gigantic  fraud  in  history? 
Further,  the  question  spreads  wider  and  goes  deeper  than  any  mere 
squabble  of  genealogists,  —  whether  that  dynasty  was  of  prophetk 
descent  or  not,  what  were  the  objects,  the  means,  the  ideals  of  the 
leaders  of  the  movement?  Was  it  a  vulgar  conspiracy  to  attain 
a  throne,  actuated  by  haired  of  Islam  and  the  Arab  dominatim? 
Or  was  it  a  conspiracy  of  philosophers  and  philanthropists  to  bring 
about,  by  fostering  science  and  independent  thoughr  and  by  gradual 
weakening  and  overthrow  of  popular  religion  and  superetitlon,  a 
millennial  age  in  the  earth?  Were  its  leaders  soldiers  of  fortune,  or 
were  they  high  priests  of  Fcicnce  gathering  under  their  guidance  and 
control  all  the  free  investigators  and  thinkers  of  the  time?  Was  it  bs 
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though  the  French  Revohition  had  been  matured  and  carried  through 
by  an  international  secret  association  of  philosophers  and  scientists, 
with  a  view  eventunlly  to  free  the  whole  world  from  all  other  control 
than  that  of  philosophy  and  itcience?  If  we  can  imagine  that  the 
EncyclopMistfi  had  not  simply  contributed  explosive  ideas  to  their 
time,  but  had  formed  a  vast  and  all  pervagive  society,  honeycombing 
the  ground  under  the  ancient  institutions  and  ideas,  we  shall  have 
a  close  analogy  to  this  hypothesis.  In  the  atmosphere  of  the  time, 
there  is  much  wliich  points  its  way,  and  the  evidence  for  it  ia  steadily 
growing,  raad  au  it  may  seem.  We  have  learned,  for  example,  to 
recognize  in  the  Assassins,  who  sprang  from  the  Katimids,  no  simple 
sect  of  stranglere,  or  Velungericht  of  peculiar  ability  and  \itaUty, 
but  also  a  fraternity  which,  in  spite  of  the  truth  of  ita  name,  cherished 
experimental  science  and  investigation  in  its  mountain  fortresses. 
In  contact,  too,  with  both  Fatimida  and  Assassins  we  find  the  purely 
philosophic  fraternity  of  the  Sincere  Brethren  of  al-Basra,  which  was 
founded  to  promote  study  and  education  among  the  people.  Nor  is 
this  question  simply  of  Muslim  interest.  It  should  lie  close  to  every 
student  of  medieval  Eitrope.  For  it  may  be  asked,  what  part  in  this 
scheme  had  the  Templars  and  the  other  knightly  orders  so  freely 
accused  of  heresy  and  unbelief?  Were  they,  too,  late  pupils  of  the 
Fatimid  propagandisU?  Did  the  tentacles  of  the  conspiracy  run,  in 
half-unconscious  growth,  out  into  Europe?  No  one  who  has  come 
to  recogniae  how  closely  Europe  and  medieval  Islam  were  inter- 
dependent, in  strange,  underground  fashions,  will  venture  to  deny 
this  offhand.  The  question  is  there,  and  can  be  solved  only  by  com- 
bined studies.  It  would  be  hard  to  lay  too  great  stress  or  the  close 
inter-relation  of  thrso  fields  of  investigation  and  on  the  necessity  oE 
united  and  cooperative  efforts. 

Another  jx'>nuuibral  patch  In  our  knowledge  of  Islam,  which  may 
be  worth  a  bare  mention  because  it,  too,  emphasizes  the  necessity 
for  a  mutual  undenstanding  and  cooperation,  lies  in  the  history  of 
the  mystical  develupment.  Mysticism,  in  Islam,  ran  early  to  ascet- 
icism; somewhat  later  to  pantheism;  later  still  to  mingk^i  schools 
exhibiting  now  one,  now  the  other  side.  As  written  in  Arabic,  it 
tended  to  cling  to  the  earlier,  more  conservative  phase;  in  Persian 
and  Turkish  —  which  always  follows  Persian  —  it  drifted  off  in 
fanciful  dreams  of  the  identity  of  the  individual,  lost  in  the  One. 
But  it  is  comparatively  rare  to  £nd  a  Persianist  who  is  equally  read 
in  Arabic,  or  an  Arabist  who  can  recognize  at  once  the  source  of  a 
Persian  reference  or  idea.  As  a  consequence,  the  tendency  has  been 
for  these  schools  to  be  studied  by  different  men,  who  were  in  little 
touch  with  one  another's  labors,  and  their  presentation  of  the  differ- 
ent phases  has  tended  to  one-eideduess.  When  students  of  Islam, 
then,  in  its  different  languages  come  together;  when  they,  further. 
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come  iato  contact  with  the  Btudeattt  of  Buddhism  and  of  the  mysticism 
of  India  generally;  whea  Ibe  conuecliuu  is  fully  made  with  the  other 
great  root  in  neo-Platoniam  and  with  the  other  great  development 
in  the  idealistic,  quietiatic,  and  pantheistic  schemes  of  Europe,  the 
way  will  be  paved  for  the  great  history  of  the  whole  development 
of  mystical  thought  and  aspiration,  which  is  perhaps  still  the  ob- 
scurest side  in  the  whole  history  of  religion. 

But  that  is  enough  of  such  details.  Gigantic  and  weighty  as  they 
are,  they  must  not  make  us  lose  ught  of  the  fact  that  at  the  very 
centre  of  Islam  there  lies  a  single  problem,  as  yet  untouched  but 
vital  for  our  vievr  and  for  our  understanding  of  that  faith.  To  put 
it  in  a  word,  it  is  the  fact  of  Islam  itself  —  how  wc  are  to  underatand 
it,  rationalize  it,  explain  it.  This  problem,  though  it  is  really  one, 
may  be  divided,  for  clearness  of  statement,  into  three.  (1)  How 
and  why  did  the  Muslim  civilization  arise?  (2)  Why  had  it  no 
permanence?  (3)  In  what  wa^-s  and  to  what  extent  did  it  affect  the 
eivihzalion  of  Christendom? 

One  of  these  questions  may,  perhaps,  seem  so  simple  as  to  be- 
absurd;  anothermay  seem  a  case  of  question-begging;  the  third  may 
seem  not  worth  asking.  The  Muslim  civilization  arose,  I  may  be 
told,  through  the  genius  and  victories  of  the  Arabs.  Again,  there  is 
no  question  of  lack  of  permanence;  it  is  there  now.  Lastly,  its 
effect  on  the  civilization  of  Europe  is  well  known,  and  — according 
to  the  answerer  —  was  tnhuitesimal  or  almost  infinite. 

Let  us  get  down  to  the  facts  in  the  case.  In  the  year  a.d.  622, 
Muhammad,  who  claimed  to  bo  a  prophet  like  the  prophets  of  the 
Old  Testament,  migrated  through  fear  of  lilts  fellow  townsmen  from 
Mecca  to  Madina,  then  called  Yathrib,  and  there  founded  a  theo- 
cratic state  with  himself  as  absolute  head  and  interpreter  of  the  will 
of  God.  His  mission,  he  proclaimed,  was  to  reduce  the  world  to  the 
faith  of  Islam,  the  one  eternally  true  religion,  which  he  had  been 
sent  to  revive.  His  commission  gave  him  the  right  to  enforce  his  claim 
to  the  obedience  and  faith  of  all  the  peoples  of  the  earth.  At  the 
same  time  Arabia  was  more  or  less  in  a  state  of  ferment.  The  tribes 
were  restless;  the  time  had  come  for  them  to  buret  the  bands  of  the 
desert  and  make  one  of  their  great  raids  on  the  adjoining  lauds. 
They  had  done  this  before,  time  and  again ;  it  is  part  of  the  history 
of  Arabia.  On  this  occasion,  Muhammad  and  his  successors  drew 
them  together  with  infinite  labor  and  skill,  inspired  them  partly  with 
a  belief  in  themselves,  in  their  nation,  and  in  their  national  prophet 
and  his  faith,  partW  with  a  vision  of  an  immensity  of  booty,  and 
launched  them  on  the  world.  It  was  such  a  raid  as  Arabia  had  never 
known  before,  but  still  it  was  a  raid.  It  lasted  for  years;  it  swept 
Samarcand,  to  Spain,  to  the  passes  of  the  Taurus,  to  the  catai 
of  the  Nile.    It  changed  the  map  of  half  the  world,  and  when  the 
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wave  ebbed  again,  the  old  civilization,  the  old  states  were  gone,  and 
another  civilization,  now  and  very  strange,  had  cotno  in  their  place. 
TniCj  the  Icadcra  of  the  raid  knew  what  they  would  have;  knew  that 
they  had  come  pennanRntly  and  tried  to  hold  the  tribesmen  to  that 
knowledge.     But  that  could  not  be.    There  were  too  few  of  them, 
enough  to  conquer  but  not  enough  to  swamp  the  conquered  peoples. 
They  died  away  among  those  peoples  and  left  there  some  tinge  of 
Arab  blood;  or,  being  nomads  of  the  desert,  they  yearned  for  their 
sands  and  drifted  back  to  their  own  land,  or  whatever  other  North 
African  wastes  they  could  find.    But  how  was  the  civiliKation  which 
arose  —  the  Muslim  cn-ilization  —  akin  to  them?     What  did  they 
give  to  it,  and  what  part  had  they  in  it?   For  one  thing,  they  gave 
to  it  their  language,  that  tongue  of  the  Arabs  which  may  well  compare 
in  dignity,  elaboration,  and   flexibility  with   that  of  the  Greeks. 
The  language  carried  with  it  certain  literary  forms  in  which  part,  at 
least,  of  the  Muslim  world  was  long  cramped.     Thanks  to  it,  for 
example,  the  Egyptians  for^got  the  lessons  of  the  Greek  poets  and 
came  to  believe  that  a  story  could  not  be  told  in  verse,  while  the 
Peraians,  who  revived  their  own  language  again  to  literarj*  use,  had 
no  such  scruples.    To  the  Muslim  civilization  the  Arabs  gave  alao 
the  grcAt  conception  of  Islam  and  the  traditions  of  the  character  and 
teaching  of  Muhammad  as  contained  in  the  Qur'an  and  in  the  stories 
of  his  sayings  and  doings.    tVrtain  conceptions,  modes  of  life  and 
thought,  of  social  relationships  and  ideals  they  may  also  have  given, 
but  all  these,  too,  could  be  entered  perfectly  under  the  fact  of  Muham- 
mad and  his  teaching.  That  seems  to  have  been  the  sum  of  the  Arab 
contribution.  Wehearoftenof  Arabian  science,  of  Arabian  philosophy, 
of  Arabian  art.    There  was  never  any  Arabian  Hcience,  jihilosophy, 
or  art.     These  arose  in  the  civilir-ation  which  followed  the  gfeat 
Arab  raid;  they  never  flourished  on  Arabian  soil;   they  were  never 
led  or  advanced  by  Arabs.    The  most  of  culture  which  the  Arabs 
themselves  produced  was  the  Umayynd  court  at  Damascus,  and 
when  the  Umayyads  fell  before  the  Ahbasids  in  a.d.  750,  after  a 
rule  of  more  than  a  centurj*,  the  .\rnb  period  closed  for  Islam. 
But  that  court  was  only  a  glorified  revival  of  the  pre-Muhammadan 
courts  at  al-Hira  and  Ghaiwan,  and  fostered  only  the  ci\'ilization  of 
the  desert.    There  we  hear  the  last  strain.*!  of  the  old  poetrj-,  and 
hear  little  but  such  strains.  The  theologians,  it  is  true,  were  at  work; 
the  sj-stem  of  the  great  doctor  of  the  Greek  church,  John  of  Damascus, 
was  making  itself  felt;  the  things  of  religion  were  silently  but  surely 
developing.     But  of  that  rich  blossoming  time  of  prose  literature 
and  of  the  newer  poetry,  of  science,  philosophy,  and  art,  which 
followed  under  the  Abbasids.  we  have  no  trace.    With  all  that,  the 
genius  of  the  Arab  race  had  no  kinship,  and  now  the  Arab  race  was 
to  fade  from  the  scene. 
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After  them  there  ent*r  the  Abbasids.  They,  loo,  were  Arabs  by 
blood;  but  they,  at  leaat  their  earlier  rulers  of  genius,  read  aright 
the  si^B,  and  saw  that  no  Arab  kingdom  coutd  stand  by  itself.  The 
Constitution  uf  Umar,  which  regarded  the  Arab  race  as  apeoplechoaen 
of  Allah  ru  do  His  will,  had  broken  down  after  only  a  few  years.  The 
idea  uf  the  Umayyads,  which  regarded  the  kingdoms  of  the  world  as 
created  for  the  enjoyment  of  the  Arab  race,  had  vanished  in  tribal 
strife.  The  non-Arab  Muslims  had  come  to  their  own  again,  and  by 
sheer  weight  of  numbers,  knowledge,  and  skill  had  compelled  recog- 
nition and  reckoning.  That  they  had  from  the  Abba.sids.  Their 
capital,  Baghdad,  foundt^d  in  a.i>.  762  by  the  foresight  of  al-Mansur, 
was  1/t  draw  together  and  weld  into  a  whole  three  at  least  of  the 
Muslim  races,  the  Arabs,  the  Persians,  and  the  Syrians.  The  plan  of 
al-Mansursuecoeded  in  great  part.  The  Mn.^Hm  Empire  was  founded 
as  a  thing  not  necessarily  Arab  or  Persian  or  Syrian.  Islam,  in 
conception  so  free,  hut  for  long  politically  so  limited,  had  now  broken 
its  national  bonds,  and  become  in  a  true  sense  a  universal  religion 
and  a  world-power.  Then,  in  astounding  outburst,  there  came  the 
Muslim  civilization. 

It  w  hard  to  describe  this  period  of  culture  in  terms  that  will  not 
sound  strained  and  even  hysterieal.  For  the  first  hundred  yeai^  of  the 
Abbasid  Khalifas  wc  have  a  veritable  C.olden  Age  in  the  intellectual 
life.  Tliefse  Khalifas  held  stiffly  to  Islam,  but  they  fostered,  too,  the 
sciences  and  arts.  AU  the  thought  of  the  Greehs,  coming  in  many 
channels,  was  accepted  eagerly  by  them.  Their  people  was  urged 
to  study,  to  research,  to  produetion;  and  the  books  which  followed 
showed  that  the  urging  had  effect.  It  was  a  period  of  literary  earnest- 
ness and  literary  productiveness  such  as  has  seldom  been.  For  its 
mate  we  have  to  look  to  the  great  eras  of  the  world  when  awakening 
times  seem  to  have  come.  After  a  century  or  so,  it  died  away,  but  the 
int«llectual  life  still  went  on,  though  led  by  fewer  and  in  more  isolated 
fashion.  Then  there  would  come  another  period  at  some  other  court 
—  rivaling  but  hardly  equaling  the  first  in  brilliancy  and  originality. 
Thus  the  torch  has  been  passed  along  through  a  series,  at  long  inter- 
vals, of  such  ages  of  reviving  energy.  But  after  that  first  .-Vbhasid 
period  we  find  the  mass  of  the  people  taking  little  part  in  these. 

Here,  then,  we  have  the  first  element  in  our  rentral  problem.  How 
are  we  to  condition  and  explain  this  outburst?  To  ascribe  it  to  the 
Arabs  themselves,  in  any  direct  sense,  is  evidently  absurd.  Even  to 
imagine  that  they,  as  a  virile  element,  quickened  into  life  for  a  time 
the  dying  or,  at  best,  comatose  races  which  surrounded  them,  seems 
hardly  more  satisfactory.  It  would  be  difficult  indeed  to  find  in  his- 
tory a  really  parallel  case  to  support  such  a  view.  Furthermore,  we 
find  them  at  every  turn  forced  back  for  intellectual  aid  on  these  very 
races.  Even  their  ministers  and  the  officials  of  their  governments  were 
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'ereians,  Turks,  and  Kurds.  Their  men  of  science  were  Syrians, 
Persmna,  and  l^'ptians.  Their  greatest  Arabic  scholars  and  the 
foundera  of  Arabic  grammar  and  of  the  science  of  the  Arabic  language 
were  Dot  Arabians.  The  same  holds  of  many  great  masters  of  the 
interpretation  of  the  Qur'an,  of  theology-,  traditions,  and  jurisprud- 
ence. It  is  really  impossible  to  tind  a  side  of  the  intellectual  life  in 
»  which  the  Araljs  continued  to  hold  their  own. 
What  can  we  say,  then,  of  the  state  of  these  lands  and  people  before 
Ihe  Aral]s  came?  Did  this  civilization  exist  then,  and  was  it  simply 
passed  on  in  a  new  language  and  with  somewhat  changed  environ- 
ment? There  is  nothing  tu  suggest  nnything  of  the  kind.  Some  study 
of  science,  philosophy,  and  medicine  existed  in  Persia;  some  in  the 
Christian  inonasteries  scattered  from  the  Mediterranean  to  the  Ver- 
sian  Gulf;  some,  too,  among  the  Syrian  heathen  who  had  survived, 
especially  at  Harran.  Hut  that  study  was  all,  as  it  were,  cloistered  iu 
the  cells  and  laboratories  of  the  learned;  it  had  no  free  course  among 
the  people,  and  no  one  will  venture  to  say  that  a  period  of  culture  and 
awakening  was  then  in  progress.  Intellect\ially,  these  people  were 
really  aalcep  or  wome.    Only  by  grasping  thiH  can  it  bo  nnderfitood 

fhow  the  great  Arab  raul  swept  over  such  tracts  and  met  tw  little  real 
resistance.  It  is  significant,  on  the  other  side,  to  observ'e  for  how  many 
eenturirji  the  MuslimB  were  baffled  by  the  patsses  of  the  Taimis  and  the 
Vapposed  decadent  forces  of  Byzantium.  There,  and  there  only,  did 
they  meet  a  people  which  did  not  exist  simply  in  the  past,  but  which 
had  a  li\"in,g  present  and  future. 
Nor,  if  wo  look  more  narrowly  at  the  Qur'an  itself,  at  the  influence 
of  the  character  of  Muhammad, and  of  the  essential  ideas  of  Islam, can 
we  find  a  clue  to  our  problem.    There  is  nothing  there  to  spur  to 

•  intellectual  exertion  or  to  pondering  over  the  problems  of  life  and 
of  nature.  Rather  the  opposite.  Natural  science  and  independent 
thought .  curiosity  aa  to  the  how  and  why  of  things,  have  ever  had  to 
fight  a  long  and  losing  battle  with  simple  Islam  and  the  fonn  of  life 
which  it  fosters.  Not  the  contemplative  life  in  Christendom  nor  the 
stiffly  held  dogmas  of  the  Roman  and  Reformation  churt-hes  have 
shown  a  tithe  of  this  dragging  and  repressing  influence.  It  is  not 
merely  that  Islam  holds  an  absolute  doctrine  of  predestination. 

I  Rather,  it  is  that  for  it  the  map  of  life  is  fixed,  the  scheme  of  existence 
all  arranged  and  for  the  best.  Man  needs  only  to  accept  and  enjoy 
what  the  bounty  of  Allah  has  prepared.  Nothing  is  left  to  seek  or  to 
improve.  The  boimds  of  this  fleeting  world  and  of  man's  knowleclge 
therein  are  appointed.  And  the  world,  if  it  is  sought  nver-keenly, 
reckoned  over-highly,  becomes  a  seducing  temptress,  turning  man 
from  the  only  thing  of  any  importance,  the  consideration  of  Allah 
Himself.  Man's  chief  end  is  to  glorify  and  enjoy  Allah  forever;  but 
he  must  not  in  doing  that  consider  too  closely  or  curiously  the  works 
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of  Allali  in  creation  and  proviilcnce.  He  niay  look  at  nature,  but 
80  narrowly  as  to  distraet  him  for  a  moment  from  nature's  God.  Frw 
examinalion  and  speculation  without  the  ever-present  recognition  of 
a  tremendous,  overshadowing  Personality  is  denied.  The  world  is  a 
perpetual  miracle,  carried  out  from  instant  to  instant  by  this  Beia^. 
Nature  in  the  sense  of  law  does  not  exist.  At  best  there  is  a  certain 
uniformity  or  custom  on  which  man  may  fairly  depend.  But,  first  and 
East,  it  is  for  him  to  take  humbly  what  comes  to  liim  from  day  to  day 
at  the  hand  of  Allah  and  to  keep  his  thoughts  fixed  upon  .\ltah  and 
upon  nothing  else.  From  Him  he  has  come,  and  to  Him  he  must 
return  when  the  world,  Ukc  a  many -colored  bubble,  has  broken  and 
vanished  forever. 

Such  conceptions  as  these  could  never  stir  to  inteHectual  life,  or 
create  a  great  period  of  civilization.  Yet  the  period  was  there  and 
with  it  our  problem,  a  problem,  to  my  mind,  as  yet  unsolved.  Soluble 
of  course  it  is,  but  I  can  put  before  you  no  solution  now.  My  object  is 
rather  to  urge  the  fact  of  this  problem,  a  fact  verj'  generally  obscured 
or  denied.  Let  me  put  the  problem  in  a  word.  We  have  the  Muslim 
civilization  to  explain.  None  of  the  dements  in  it  —  the  Arab  race, 
the  conquered  peoples,  Islam  —  seem  to  be  adequate  to  an  cxplaDB- 
tion.  It  may  be  that  we  are  pressing  too  closely  on  the  mystery  of  the 
ebbinp  and  flowing  of  the  nations  and  their  lives,  or  endeavoring  to 
estimate  conditions  which,  once  gone,  can  never  be  re-created  or  re- 
understood.  But  BO  long  as  the  European  renaissance  can  be  weighed 
or  conditioned,  it  would  seem  that  this  great  AsJatio  renaissance 
should  be  possible  of  intelligible  statement. 

Let  ua  turn  now  to  the  second  element.  Why  had  the  Muslim  cir- 
ilizalion  no  permanence?  Here,  again,  it  is  necessarj'  to  distingui^. 
Islam  and  what  I  liave  called  the  Muslim  civilization  are  two  very 
separate  things.  They  can  endure  apart  from  one  another,  I  may 
hazard  the  assertion,  more  easily,  and  are  more  thinkable  as  separate 
entities  than  Christianity  and  thp  Christian  civilization.  Christianity. 
some  will  tell  us,  is  passing  in  it«  historical  sense,  white  the  Christian 
civilization  is  most  enduring.  However  that  may  be,  the  eesenttal 
concepts  of  Christianity  arc  so  absolutely  part  of  the  Christian  civili- 
zation, that  to  run  a  line  between  the  two  that  will  follow  any  bearings 
but  (hope  of  a  confessional ist,  is  manifestly  impossible.  In  Islam  it 
was  never  ho.  The  Muslim  civilization  may  be  said  to  have  flourished 
in  spite  of  Islam.  The  great  thinkers  in  Islam,  apart  from  some  pro- 
fessed theologians,  drew  no  !;timuhi8  or  guidance  from  it;  often  fhey 
«"ere  hopelewly  at  odds  with  it.  In  the  ease  of  the  more  original 
theologians  even,  it  would  be  possible  to  knock  away  the  Muham- 
madan  scsfTolding  and  let  the  relipioiis  edifice  which  they  had  reared 
stand  by  itself.  Their  necessary  ronreptions  are  purely  general.,  com- 
pounded of  mysticism  and  theism.    The  peouliaritiee  of  Islam,  the 
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bizarre  concret^nesses  sprung  from  the  braio  of  Muhammad  and  his 
immediate  coustructive  followers,  drop  easily  away  from  them.  Yet, 
in  contrast  with  the  asserted  experience  of  Christendom,  it  is  Islam 
which  has  survived  and  not  the  MuaUm  civilizations.  The  worship  of 
the  black  stone  in  the  Ka'ba,  a  fetish  of  the  simplest  type,  has  tri- 
umphed over  the  exalted  aspirations  and  visions  of  the  thinker  and 
the  mystic. 

[elam,  then,  understood  in  this  sense  of  the  dogma,  ritual,  institu- 
tiODB  and  laws  established  by  Muhammad  and  developed  by  his  suc- 
ceesorB,  ts  one  of  the  most  abeolutcly  permanent  things  in  the  world. 
In  spite  of  its  lack  of  elasticity,  its  grasp  once  taken  has  never  been 
broken  nor  relaxed.  Peoples  which  had  accepted  Christianity  have 
again  thrown  it  off;  but  no  people  has  yet  turned  from  Islam  to 
another  faith.  The  soil,  even,  with  one  great  exception,  which  has 
once  become  Muslim,  remains  so  to  this  day,  in  religion  at  leaat,  if  not 
in  government.  That  exception  was  the  Spanish  Peninsula  and  the 
islands  which  went  with  it,  an  exception  so  exceptional  in  every  way 
as  to  stand  by  itself.    Islam,  then,  is  permanent. 

But  the  Muslim  civilization  is  impermanent  to  a  singular  degree 
and  in  a  singular  way.  The  civilizatinns  have  alv^'ays  had  their  tides, 
their  ebbs  and  flows.  Europe?  has  had  its  dark  age,  and  again  its 
renaissance.  But  taking  the  European  civilization  in  the  broadest 
sense,  following  it  fur  centuries  from  the  brilliant  period  of  Greek 
thought  and  letters  to  the  present  equally  brilliant  development  of 
material  things,  the  trend  has  been  a  gaining  one,  the  steps  and  hearts 
have  been  upwards,  and  if  there  have  come  periods  of  silence  and 
rest,  the  silence  has  been  a  brooding  and  the  rest  has  been  a  recov- 
ery  of  strength.  Kar  otherwise  in  Islam.  There  the  silences  have  ever 
grown  longer  and  deeper;  the  periods  of  life  and  speech  have  grown 
fewer  and  shorter.  The  bimrers  uf  the  torcli  have  kept  dwindling  in 
numbers  and  certainly  shrinking  more  and  mow  from  public  view. 
Their  periods  cease  tv  belong  to,  cease  to  be  identifiable  with,  the 
Muslim  peoples;  the  leaders  die  in  olrecurity  and  fear  and  leave  no 
followers;  the  abortive  great  age  is  over  and  the  old.  abiding  Islam 
reigns  on. 

Hartlly  anything  can  be  more  melancholy  than  to  trace  through 
Muslim  history  this  unviotate<I  law.  The  thread  there  of  intellectual 
life  —  leaving  out  of  account,  of  course,  the  sciences  professional  and 
ancillary  to  Islam  ilsolf  —  may  be  said  to  have  nm  threefold.  This 
analysis  is  rough,  and  depends,  in  part,  on  our  ignorance,  but  will  Iw 
'found  fluggcativo  and  fairly  faithful.  Outside  of  it  may  be  placed  the 
great  intellectual  mnvnmcnl  in  the  first  years  of  the  Abbasids.  That 
aeema,  in  tnith,  to  have  been  a  movement  of  the  whole  people;  such 
a  one,  in  faet,  aa  the  Elizabethan  period  in  England  or  the  renaissance 
in  Italy.  But  after  this  ccntur}-  or  less  had  passed,  the  intellectual  life 
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continued  for  a  time  in  three  different  ways.  First,  there  appearrd, 
from  time  to  time,  a  culture  consisting  of  a  circle  of  men  of  scient-e 
and  letters  gathered  round  a  patronizing  monarch  at  his  court.  Such 
a  one  was  Sayf  ad-Dawla  at  Aleppo;  auch  Mahmud  the  Iconoclast  at 
Ghazna;  such  many  of  the  Fatimid  princes  at  Cairo;  many  small 
dynasties  in  Spain,  and  perhaps  the  last  of  any  meaning,  were  louuil 
in  the  Muwahhid  dynasty  in  Spain  and  North  Africa.  In  all  these 
cades,  the  easeatial  thiitg  waa  a  prutector  and  fosterer  strong  enoti^ 
to  be  able  to  neglect  popular  disapproval.  This  is  culture  on  a  court 
footing,  iniitatjtig  in  a  fashion  the  first  great  AbUasid  encourai^ment 
of  science,  but  existing  essentially  for  the  amusement,  edification,  and 
praise  of  the  i»x>tecting  prioce.  It  did  not  spring  from  the  people, 
and  from  it  no  popular  life  could  spring.  Its  exi.stence  was  strictly 
dependent  on  the  existence  of  a  iwince  with  enlightened  tastes.  And 
even  such  princes  gradually  found  it  advisable  to  draw  a  cordon 
round  the  speculations  of  their  court  pliilosophers,  and  to  fence  off 
freedom  of  thought  from  the  mass  of  the  people.  On  one  side,  they 
feared  the  effects  of  that  thought  on  the  simple  faith  of  the  multitude, 
and  on  another,  they  feared  the  maih  of  the  multitude  against  them- 
selves and  the  freethinkers  of  their  courts.  Naturally,  under  suth 
conditions,  geotiine  freedom  of  thought  ceased  to  exist.  Literature 
might  flourish  after  a  fashion  and  for  a  time,  but  even  it  could  not.  in 
the  long  run,  reach  beyond  the  constructing  of  panegyrics  and  jests. 
Such  circles  stood  to  true  Augustan  ages  as  the  imitations  of  Ver- 
sailles by  petty  German  princes  to  the  actual  court  of  the  Grand 
Monarc^ue.  As  exponents  of  civilization,  they,  in  their  final  develop- 
ment, may  safely  be  neglected.  Yet  it  is  always  to  be  remembered 
that  al-Farabi,  Avicenna.  and  Averroes,  three  of  the  greatest  names 
in  Arabic  philosophy,  were  products  of  such  conditious. 

This,  which  I  have  just  described,  was  the  public,  risible  thread  of 
the  intellectual  life  in  Islam.  It  had  no  contact  with  the  body  of  the 
people;  it  was  of  its  nature  to  be  abrupt  and  non -continuous,  a  suc- 
cession of  dwindling  points  and  not  a  line.  But  there  most  (!&>¥ 
existed  also  a  second  and  more  continuous  thread  of  tradition,  consist- 
ing of  private  and  solitary'  students  and  thinkers.  Their  lives,  0/ 
necessity,  were  passed  in  quietness,  apart  from  the  throng,  seeking 
safety  from  it  and  failing  to  affect  it.  We  therefore  know  little  of  them 
Id  detail.  Some  stand  out,  as  al-Ma'arri,  the  satirist,  in  one  way,  or  as 
Umar  Khayyam  in  another,  or,  as  Nasir  ibn  Khusraw,  who  finally 
sought  pence  in  ascetic  mysticism,  in  yet  a  third.  Almost  all  we  can 
say  is  that  there  was  undoubtedly  —  perhaps  still  is,  to  some  alight 
extent  —  a  small  number  of  exceptional  men  who  Uved  apart  and 
pursued  philosophy  and  science  along  iMiths  which  led  them  often  to 
mysticii>m  ami  alchemy.  Some  hud  genius,  as  the  three  whom  1  have 
just  mentioned,  and  their  names  have  come  down  to  ua.    Some  m 
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know  only  by  vague  references,  or  noiva  on  MSS.  Maiiy  must  have 
gone  their  way  dumb.  They  were  all  carriers  of  a  hiddcu  torch,  and  in 
themselves  could  have  formed  no  civilization.  That  they  had  to  live 
thus  retired  and  practically  to  no  other  purpotie  Uuui  to  pa^  on  their 
speculations  to  a  rare  handful  of  diBciples  is  the  significant  thing  in 
them  for  us. 

Thirdly,  there  was  a  thread  of  development  etill  more  mysterious 
to  us.  because  obscured  of  intention.  Just  as  these  Holitarj-  tbinkont 
may  aometimes  have  appeared  at  court,  so  sometimes  they  may  have 
had  part  in  that  vast  pliilrjsophical  society  which,  as  ha«  been  guessed 
and  as  I  have  stated  already,  lay  behind  and  was  one  of  the  weapons 
of  the  Fatitnid  conspiracy.  Such  Iwdies  were  the  clearing-houses,  the 
means  of  exchange  and  intercourse  for  the  society  of  their  time.  On 
one  side  they  touched  the  superstitions  of  the  maKKcs,  on  another  the 
ambitions  of  wotild-be  founders  of  empire;  on  a  thinl  all  the  existing 
phases  of  the  intellectual  life.  Of  neceesity  and  on  all  Rides  they  must 
work  underground,  and  they  exploited  to  the  uttermost  the  doctrine 
of  economy  in  tenching  which  all  Islam  accepts,  and  which  has  cr>'atal- 
lized  in  the  tradition  ascribed  to  AU,  "  Spoak  to  the  people  as  they  can 
undersland."  Even  when  the  conspiracy  had.  on  the  surface,  suc- 
Mcded  and  the  Fntimid  dynasty  was  established,  the  Hall  of  Science 
which  they  oiK-ned  at  Cairo  had  to  be  managfxl  with  great  care  to 
avoid  an  open  issue  with  the  believing  people.  Theirculture.  justasin 
the  case  of  the  courtji  and  the  solitary  thinkers,  was  no  true  civiliza- 
tion, for  it  (lid  not  reach  the  maases. 

We  can  now  state  and  appreciat-c  more  exactly  our  second  problem. 
In  the  first  centriry  of  the  Al)bn.'<i(1  rule,  there  came  a  true  intellectual 
period.  U  wart  an  outburst,  comparable  in  intensity  for  the  time  with 
the  Kwropcan  renat-wance.  Thereafter  came  a  gradual  hut  persistent 
decline,  varied  only  by  such  phases  of  scientific  and  philosophical 
activity  as  I  have  already  indicalwl.  Above  alt,  the  masses  of  the 
people  had  no  part  in  any  true  culture,  seem  to  have  been  crippled  in 
sorae  mysterioufl  way  for  independent  thought.  Our  problem,  then, 
is  how  this  should  have  been  so.  The  causes  usually  assigned  do  not 
aecm  to  he  real  or,  at  least,  adequate.  Islam  itself  may  have  been  to 
blame,  but  a  new  analysis  of  Islam  will  be  necessary  to  show  how  it. 
produced  such  resnUa.  Certainly, its  fatalism  alone  is  not  a  sufficient 
cause.  The  immediate  ancestors  of  most  of  us  were  equally  strong 
predcstinarians,  but  civilization  did  not  suffer  greatly  at  their  hands. 
Nor,  to  go  farther  back,  was  the  general  position  in  Europe  before 
the  renaissance  essentially  different  from  that  in  the  contemporary 
Islam.  Only  the  renaissance  came  to  Europe  and  turned  it  sharply 
into  fl  new  pflth.  and  medievalism  for  it  was  past,  while  Islam  still 
lived  as  in  medievalism.  That  the  Muslim  countries  are  yet  in  tho 
precise  condition  and  hold  the  precise  attitudes  of  Europe  in  the 
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Hiddk  Ages,  is  the  kernel  of  the  situation.  'N^or  can  the  devastation 
spread  by  tho  Mongol  hordes  be  alleged  as  an  adequate  explanation. 
Their  ravages  did  not  spread  far  enough;  Egypt  and  North  Africa, 
for  example,  escaped,  and  our  question  affects  all  Muslim  lands. 
Wherever  Islam  has  penetrated  and  a  Muslim  govercunent  been 
established,  we  find  this  inevitable  decadence,  punctuated  by  brief 
and  successively  smaller  Qowerings  of  a  peculiar  hothouse  culture, 
exceedingly  narrowed  in  its  scope.  And  curiously  enough,  such 
periods  arc  always  a  sign  of  weakening  in  the  fabric  of  the  state  itself. 
The  more  critical  Muslims  themselves  learned  to  observe  them  and 
knew  that  the  state  in  which  they  appeared  was  nearing  its  close; 
that  some  more  barbaric  and  virile  successor  was  about  to  arise  and 
overthrow  it.  These  points  —  the  disintegrating  and  weakening 
effect  of  culture,  and  the  law  that  Muslim  states  change  and  pass 
while  Islam  itiielf  is  unchanging  and  permanent  —  are  to  be  read,  for 
example,  ver>-  clearly  in  the  historj'  of  MusUm  Spain.  They  made  the 
reconquest  possible,  and  explain  the  puzzle  that  Spanish  Islam,  more 
highly  civilized  certainly  than  Spanish  Christendom,  and  with  the 
millions  of  Africa  at  its  back,  was  in  the  end  driven  out.  But  that 
brings  us  no  nearer  to  the  solution  of  the  primary  problems  which 
I  have  stated,  and  which  are  essentially  and  taken  tc^ether  the 
queelioii  of  the  general  relation  of  Islam  Lo  civilization.  Practically, 
they  come  out  in  another  question,  Is  Islam  capable  of  a  pemumeot 
and  normally  developing  civilization? 

It  is  nut  my  business  here  to  offer  answers  to  these  questions. 
Mine  is  the  easier  but  less  satisfactory  part  of  stating  the  problems. 
But  from  what  has  gone  before,  it  will  be  seen  in  what  direction 
I  feel,  though  very  vaguely,  that  the  solutions  may  lie.  The  absolute 
graap  of  Islam  on  all  the  sides  of  the  livee  of  the  Mu!?liins  has  aome- 
thiog  to  do  with  it.  When  theology,  philosophy,  science,  law  — the 
church  and  the  state  in  all  their  phases  of  activity  —  art-  allowed  to 
develop  separately,  much  else  will  be  possibles.  Again,  when  Islam 
abandons  —  which  apparently  it  never  can  —  its  csstuiiially  miracu- 
lous view  of  the  contititulion  of  the  universe,  and  makes  Home  pro- 
vision for  a  reign  of  law,  Islam  will  be  capable  of  continuous  thought 
and  development.  Thirdly,  and  to  my  mind,  must  certainly  and  em- 
phatically, the  learned  muBt  abandon  their  seho!a.iiLically  snobbish 
attitude  toward  the  unlearned  masses.  Knowledge,  and  with  it  civ- 
ilization, must  be  made  a  thing  not  of  the  few  but  of  the  many.  The 
village  school  must  he  fnstonMi  even  more  than  the  university;  Islam 
has  always  knon-n  the  latter;  its  weaknesa  has  hccv  in  tho  former. 
Scholars  must  leave  their  learned  eaae  and  isolation  r^il  serenity 'of 
thought  and  take  the  people  into  their  confidence.  '!  '"^  rcnnomy  of 
teaching  must  go,  and  the  common-school  nmsiermuM  •»«•■  »(>be  the 
butt  of  all  the  village  jests.    When  this  is  accompli  if  aecoBi- 
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pliflhed  it  can  be,  there  will  be  some  hope  of  a  permanent  civilization 
m  Islam. 

We  are  now  left  with  our  third  and  last  question.  In  what  ways 
and  to  what  ext«nt  did  the  Muslim  civilization  affect  that  of  Kurope? 
The  stating  of  it  is  almost  enough.  The  problem  is  there,  and  all  that 
I  can  do  is  to  lay  some  stress  upon  its  importance.  In  this  country, 
most  unfortunately,  the  study  of  Muham.madamsm  and  of  Arabic 
things  generally  has  been  treated  a8  a  subordinate  departmt-nt  in 
the  study  of  the  Bible.  May  I  refer  for  illustration  to  the  arrange- 
ment of  this  Congress  itself?  We  have  this  Section  of  ours  in  the 
History  of  Religion  given  to  Muhammadanism,  and  that  is  pi-acJlcally 
all  the  recognition  which  the  whole  Mualim  world  has  had,  a  world 
in  contact  for  centuries  with  Christendom  and  which  deeply  affected 
it,  a  world  which,  at  the  present  time,  is  going  through  a  great 
awakening,  and  which  stands  with  Christendom  and  the  civilizatioa 
of  China  as  one  of  the  three  great  existing  and  militant  civilizations. 
It  is  true  that  there  is  a  Section  for  Semitic  languages,  but  the  names 
of  the  lending  spcakerB  there  show  that  what  is  meant  is  Semitic 
in  relation  to  the  IJible.  Nor  is  there  a  Section  of  Semitic  literature, 
though  the  Arabic  alone  is  one  of  the  richest  literatures  in  the  world. 
This,  let  me  say,  is  no  criticism  of  the  present  Congress;  the  Congress, 
as  is  only  fitting.  rellcctB  faithfully  the  attitude  of  student*  in  this 
count  r>'. 

I  need  say  nothing  of  Islam  as  it  is  at  present.  The  news  of  the 
day  brings  to  us  the  endence  of  its  gigantic  possibilities.  But  how 
stand  the  facts  in  the  earlier  case?  For  the  medieval  world,  let 
Chaucer  instruct  us.  His  Wife  of  Bath  had  been  three  times  at  Jeru- 
salem. His  Knight  had  been  a  soldier  of  fortune  in  Muslim  lands 
from  the  Atlantic  to  A^a  Minor.  Hia  St|uire  tells  —  unhappily 
only  half  tells  —  a  tale  from  the  Arabian  Sights.  He  himself  puts 
into  English  a  Latin  translation  of  an  Arabic  treatise  on  the  AF^trolalie. 
Much  in  the  same  way  we  use  translations  of  German  treatises.  His 
mathematical  vocabulary  is  Arabic ;  the  names  of  half  his  authorities 
in  medicine  are  Arabic.  The  fact  stands  absolutely  firm  that  in  hia 
time  the  Mediterranean  peoples  were  bound  by  closer  ties  of  study 
and  intercourse  than  they  have  ever  been  since.  Then  students 
went  to  Muslim  schools  in  Spain  and  southern  Italy  to  hear  the 
specialists  in  their  subjects,  and  to  puraue  post-graduate  study,  as 
ours  go  now  to  Germany.  Now  the  learned  editors  of  Chaucer  do  not 
understand  half  of  these  allusions,  and  have  to  wait  tilt  a  stray  Arabist 
eomes  round  to  explain  them.  What  Von  Ranke,  the  great  master, 
wrote  long  ago  in  a  letter  to  his  brother,  that  for  the  historian  of 
Europe  the  two  indispensable  languages  were  Latin  and  Arabic, 
has  yet  to  bear  fruit. 

But,  happily,  in  Europe  this  extreme  ignorance  and  indifference  is 
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passing.  The  lamented  Dozy  first  compared,  in  an  lustorical  spirit, 
medieval  European  chronicles  and  charters  with  Arabic  texts. 
Now  there  is  a  growing  body  of  Spanish  Arabists  who  are  following 
in  his  steps.  For  them  there  is  the  advantage  that  they  are  all  the 
time  on  their  own  soil,  and  studying  their  own  history.  The  time 
must  come  when  all  the  historians  of  medieval  Europe  will  of  necesmty 
be  Arabists,  or  at  least  collaborate  with  Arabista.  And  I  venture  to 
state  the  thesis  sharply,  that  the  next  labor  for  these  historians 
will  be  to  reinterpret  the  civilization  of  Europe  in  the  light  of  that 
of  Islam.  Ignorant  depreciation  and  extravagant  worship  must 
yield  to  patient  appreciation,  and  that  can  be  reached  only  by  the 
students  of  Europe  and  of  Islam  recognizing  their  mutual  depend- 
ence and  joining  their  forces.  I  hail  this  Congress,  then,  with  its 
ample  recognition  of  the  correlation  of  sciences  and  the  necessary 
contact  of  kindred  fields,  as  a  weighty  acceptance  of  that  principle 
and  a  long  step  towards  carrying  it  out. 
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The  doaignation  of  this  paper  permits  a  fairly  wide  choice  in  the 
mode  of  treatment.  The  end  which  I  shall  here  keep  in  view  is  to 
indicate  the  place  occupied,  by  the  Old  Testament  in  the  domain  of 
the  related  Bcicnecs.  The  subject  must  be  dealt  with  broadly  and 
comprchen.'iively,  while  the  method  of  treatment  should  be  as  prac- 
tical as  possible.  We  should  consider  thn  most  important  aspects  of 
the  Old  Testament  as  it  bears  upon  themes  which  permanently  Intei^ 
est  the  thinking  world.  From  this  point  of  view  it  seems  well  to  keep 
out  of  sight  the  methods  and  even  many  of  the  important  results  of 
Old  Testament  research,  and  to  con£ne  ourselves  to  what  is  of  most 
significance  for  modem  life.  At  the  same  time  the  field  of  inquiry 
must  also  be  limited.  A  comparison  with  some  aspects  of  the  New 
Testament  will  be  made  Incidentally.  But  it  will  perhaps  be  most 
profitable  within  our  present  limits  to  choose  the  three  outstanding 
references  and  deal  with  the  relations  of  our  science  to  hittory,  to 
literature,  and  to  aocwlogy  and  moraU. 

A  preliminary  question  at  once  suggests  itaelf,  Do  we  know  the 
Old  Testament  well  enough  to  justify  any  reasonable  attempt  to  bring 
it  into  relation  with  modem  thought  and  life?  The  answer  must  be, 
that  we  do  not  yet  know  it  thoroughly,  but  we  are  constantly  getting 
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to  know  it  better.  Old  Testament  science,  dating  from  its  firet  vital- 
izing imptilttea,  is  just  a  centur>-  and  a  half  old;  but  it  is  scarcely 
a  half-ccntury  old  if  we  count  from  the  beginnings  of  constnicUre 
criticism.  What  is  now  attempted  can  at  beet  be  only  a  comparatiTe 
success. 

I  shall  mention  at  the  outset  a  few  concluflions  aa  to  the  pro- 
per classification  and  general  purport  of  the  Old  Testament  writ- 
ings: 

We  may  divide  the  contents  of  the  Old  Testament  roughly  into  the 
narrative  or  bialorical  literature;  the  inBtitutional  or  prescriptive 
literature;  the  oratorical  or  prophetic  literature;  the  lyrical  and 
reBective  poetry.  As  regards  the  first  two  divisions  it  is  to  be  said 
that  the  five  "books  of  Moses,"  which  contain  most  of  the  prescript- 
ive literature,  were  not  written  by  Moses.  Tliey  were  written  after 
his  epoch  and  at  various  times  and  stages  in  the  history  of  Israel. 
Again,  the  narratives  generally,  from  Genesis  to  Nehemiah,  are  not 
•'history"  in  thestrictsenseof  the  word,  and  the  materials  for  history 
which  they  furnish  must  be  used  with  critical  caution.  They  are 
a  repertory  of  primitive  iiature-mytlis,  remoulded  in  the  spirit  of  He- 
brew monotheism;  of  legends  regarding  the  earliest  ancestors  of  the 
Hebrew  people;  of  traditions  describing  the  beginnings  of  Hebrew 
history,  the  founding  of  its  political,  legal,  and  cereoftonial  institu- 
tions, and  the  progress  of  the  tribal  settlements  in  the  land  of  Canaao; 
of  the  chronicles  of  the  royal  houses;  of  personal  memoirs  and  genet- 
logical  records.  All  of  these  narratives,  whether  mythical,  legendary, 
annalistic,  or  biographical,  have  been  worked  over  in  the  interests  of 
different  schools  of  religious  thought  and  purpose,  and  are  often 
accompanied  by  interpretations  or  comments.  Most  clearly  indi- 
cated are  what  arc  usually  called  the  prophetic  and  priestly  tcndea- 
ciea-  These  convenient  terms  arc,  however,  apt  to  mislead.  They  do 
special  injustice  to  the  spiritual  prophecy  of  the  Old  Testament. 
The  historical  writings  do  not  keep  pace  with  the  profound  and  pro- 
gressive movement  which  regenerated  the  religious  life  of  Israel. 
Their  authors  were  impressed  by  the  prophetic  spirit,  but  they  were 
too  conservative,  conventional,  and  nationalistic  to  be  classed  among 
the  immediate  disciples  of  the  prophets. 

The  prophetic  and  poetic  literature  has  also  been  appreciated 
by  modem  criticism.  The  most  obvious  results  of  the  reconstruction 
are: 

(1)  Prophecy  is  not  necessarily  nreasentially  prediction.  Prophetic 
inspiration  is  not  a  gift  of  forcaght,  hut  of  moral  insight.  This  has 
been  made  clear  by  our  understanding  of  the  word  and  work  of  the 
prophets  in  relation  to  the  history  of  Israel  and  the  nations,  and  to  the 
social  and  religious  conditions  of  their  time.  We  have  learned  espe- 
cially how  the  prophets  became  a  channel  of  liring  truth  to  the  world 
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when  they  proclaimed  that  true  religion  id  moral, not  ceremonial;  that 
the  divine  holiness  or  sanctity  tiaa  a  mural  Laeiif;  that  human  rc&pon- 
sibitity  18  individual,  not  merely  tribal  or  national;  tbat  God  carea 
for  all  natioDE  alike;  and  that  moral  obligation  extends  beyond 
national  to  intcmational  relations.  In  a  word,  the  prophets  laid  the 
foundations  of  the  religion  of  humanity.  This  demonstration  is 
the  crowning  glory  of  modern  criticism,  and  is  of  itself  suflicient  to 
vindicate  itt>  methods  and  claims. 

(2)  Of  almost  equal  importance  is  the  reconstruction  of  the  lyrical 
and  reflective  poetry  of  the  Old  Testament.  The  Psalms  of  David 
are  now  known  not  to  have  been  written  by  David,  and  (ho  Pro- 
verbs of  Solomon  not  to  have  been  composed  or  compiled  by  Solo- 
mon. Three  arc  in  themselves  secondary  matters.  What  is  of  most 
significance  is  that  Hebrew  psalmody  and  the  Wisdom  Uterature 
are,  as  a  whole,  complements  and  successors,  not  to  the  Iaw,  but  to 
Prophecy. 

(3)  What  is  dominant  and  vital  in  Hebrew  literature  is  its  imagin- 
ative element,  the  poetry  and  not  the  prose  of  the  Old  Testament. 
With  this  idealistic  literature  or  poetry  must  be  reckoned  the  greater 
portion  of  the  prophetic  writings. 

(4)  Another  epoch-making  fact  has  been  established  by  recent 
critieism,  —  the  essential  duality  of  the  Old  Testament.  Such  unity  as 
the  Old  Testament  has  is  superficial,  so  to  say  accidental.  It  is  a  unit 
as  the  literature  of  a  single  people,  as  written  in  what  is  practically 
the  same  language  throughout,  as  being  predominantly  religiouf^,  aa 
nominally  though  not  always  actually  illuatrating  the  worship  and 
Bttribatcs  of  the  same  God.  It  is  not  a  unit  in  what  is  more  cardinal 
and  \'ital,  in  its  conceptions  of  God  and  of  duty,  in  its  attitude 
toward  life  and  conduct.  There  was  an  epoch  in  the  historj-  of  the 
Old  Testament  literature  when  its  whole  character  was  changed,  and, 
what  is  of  special  significance  for  the  question  of  the  relations  of  the 
Old  Teslnment,  this  era  wan  also  a  turning-point  in  the  moral  and 
religious  education  of  the  race.  It  was  the  era  of  non-professional 
prophecy,  the  spiritual  birth-time  of  humanity. 

We  may  now  consider  directly  the  relations  of  Old  Testament 
science  to  other  subjects  of  human  interest.  To  what  other  branches 
of  knowledge  is  it  chiefly  Indebted?  It  has  drawn  very  largely  from 
several  of  them.  In  analyzing  the  contents  of  the  Old  Testament  lil«r- 
ature  historically  and  genetically,  and  in  determining  the  relations  of 
its  several  divisions  to  one  another,  Old  Testament  scholars  have 
gained  facts  and  suggestions  from  philology,  arch£eol(^:y,  ethnology, 
literary  criticism,  and  the  modem  evolutionary  philosophy.  What 
F  t hen  does  our  science,  stimulated  and  enriched  from  the  regions  lying 
I  beyond  its  borders,  give  back  to  the  world  of  thought?  According  to 
I    the  rubric  laid  down  at  the  beginning,  we  shall  have  to  consider  the 
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relBtions  of  our  subject  to  history,  to  literature,  and  to  sociology  i 

morals. 


Relations  to  Bxttory 

Theae  may  be  estimated  by  examining  the  various  fonns  of 
activity  by  which  the  people  of  Israel  impressed  themselves  upon  the 
world,  and  by  indicating  their  importance  to  mankind.  For  the  Old 
Testament  history  is  in  a  broad  and  very  real  sense  the  history  of 
Israel.  All  that  we  have  learned  or  are  likely  to  learn  from  outade 
soureee  as  to  the  doings  and  character  of  the  Hebrews  can  do  tittlf 
more  than  illustrate  the  national  history  embodied  in  their  owu  lite^ 
ar>'  records.  What,  then,  we  aak.  has  general  history  to  gain  by  (he 
tribute  whioh  it  draws  from  Old  Testament  science,  that  is.  from  the 
knowledge  which  the  Old  Testament  gives  to  the  world  of  the  life  and 
work  of  the  people  of  Israel?  What  were  the  forms  and  modes  of 
their  activity?  What  was  the  character  of  their  government  and  legal 
institutions;  of  their  trade  and  commerce;  of  their  industrial  and 
idealizing  arts;  of  their  mental  philosophy,  their  moral  and  religious 
principles  and  beliefs?  What  also  were  their  achievements  in  war  and 
in  statesmanship? 

Turning  to  the  Old  Testanipnt  for  the  answers  to  these  questioM, 
we  see  at  once  that,  for  comparative  purposes,  some  of  the  moeJ 
Important  of  these  factors  in  national  influence  must  be  wholly 
ignored.  The  Hebrews  made  no  name  for  themselves  in  the  useful  or 
in  the  awthptic  arls.  They  had  no  speculative  philosophy  either  of  ti!e_ 
material  or  the  supersnnsuous  world,  while  their  trade  and  cor 
are  negligible  in  any  general  8ur\Ty  of  ancient  civilization. 

Nor  is  the  political  history  of  Israel  now  regarded  as  of  importance 
to  the  world  at  large.  It  is  shown  to  have  been  a  mere  episode  id  the 
larger  history  of  Western  Asia,  in  whiich  it  vnis  never  of  any  moment 
as  an  active  factor.  In  the  light  of  our  reconstructed  hiiitory  of  the 
ancient  East,  Israel  is  seen  to  have  been  a  small  compasite  people 
inhabiting  the  highlands  of  Palestine  at  a  comparatively  late  period, 
in  Fucccssinn  to  a  long  occupation  by  Amoritx«!  or  Canaanites.  Baby- 
lonians and  Eg^'ptianA,  inheriting  the  civilization  of  the  Canaanitai 
directly,  and  tinctured  indirectly  by  that  of  the  Babylonians;  attain* 
ing  to  a  sort  of  solidarity  by  tribal  federation;  then  following  the 
example  of  all  Oriental  states  by  adopting  monarchical  government. 
and,  after  a  more  or  leas  precarious  autonomy,  going  the  way  of  all  the 
kindred  coast-land  peoples,  in  complete  subjection  to  the  Assyriaiu 
and  Babylonians.  There  is  nothing  striking  or  exceptional  even  in  its 
period  of  independence,  at  least  to  the  mere  chronicler  of  momentoM 
political  event*.  Yet  to  the  student  of  national  and  social  life  there 
arc  points  of  much  interest.   One  is  the  cohesivenees,  unique  among 
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the  Semites,  of  the  cUnsand  tribes  of  Israel,  whereby  without  resort- 
iog  to  kingly  headship  they  became  a  confederation  with  a  national 
outlook  and  spirit.  Another  is  the  brotherlincsa  of  the  two  kingdoms 
aftfir  the  schism  that  followed  the  death  of  Solomon,  by  virtue  of 
which  their  reestablished  friendship  was  scarcely  broken  for  a  century 
and  a  half.  These  things  suggest  that  the  history  of  Israel  beat  repays 
study  from  a  point  of  view  different  from  that  of  the  historian  of 
spectacular  or  epoch-making  external  events. 

Old  Testament  acience,  then,  serves  political  history  mainly  as  it 
contributes  toan  accurate  eatimateof  the  placeand  function  of  a  small 
portion  of  the  Beniitic  fajiiily,  and  thereby  throwing  a  little  light  upon 
the  struggle  for  existence  of  the  peoples  of  Western  Asia.  From  this 
point  of  view  the  history  of  Israel  has  received  more  illustration  from 
the  history  of  kindred  peoples  than  it  has  itself  contributed,  and 
must  be  reckoned  a  beneficiary  rather  than  a  benefactor.  To  have 
established  here  the  true  relation  of  things  is,  however,  no  mean 
achievement  of  uur  science,  which  has  sifted  the  chaff  from  the 
wheat  in  tho  traditions  of  the  national  heroes,  and  has  reduced  to 
its  correct  proportions  the  age-long  estimate  of  the  prowes-s  and  dig- 
nity of  the  kings  of  Israel.  We  may  now  see  how  insignificant  was 
the  place  occupied  by  the  Hebrew  people  in  the  wars  and  politics  of 
the  ancient  world.  Tho  most  significant  thing  in  its  career  waa  its 
inextiuKuishable  vitality,  and  that  was  due  not  to  the  performances 
of  its  rulers  and  warriore,  but  to  the  thoughts  and  aspirations  of 
its  prophets  and  poets,  who  breathed  into  the  soul  of  the  true  Israel 
the  breath  of  their  own  inspiration.  Thus  the  saying  of  "one  of 
them"  was  fulfilled, —  "  Not  by  might  nor  by  power,  but  by  my 
Spirit,  saith  Yahw^." 

The  institutional  history  of  ancient  Israel  has  abso  been  set  in  a  new 
light  by  modem  research.  This  has  been  done  in  two  principal 
ways: 

(J)  The  legal  and  prescriptive  writings  are  now  seen  not  to  have 
preceded  and  inspired  the  prophetic  and  reflective  literature,  which  is 
in  the  main  independent  of  them.  It  had  formerly  been  thoiight  that 
the  germs  of  the  sentiments  of  Prophecy  and  the  I*salms  were  con- 
tained in  the  Law.  Uence  its  importance  in  the  traditional  theory  of 
the  composition  and  growth  of  the  Old  Testament.  Now  it  is  seen  to 
have  be«n  largely  theoretical,  and  some  of  the  most  imposing  pre- 
scriptions were  never  brought  into  practical  effect.  Moreover,  men 
now  feel  that  what  is  essentially  formal  or  preceptive  cannot  be  the 
antecedent  condition  of  growth  and  evolution  in  the  world  of  the 
spirit.  But  the  Law,  as  far  as  it  is  either  ceremonial  or  regulative,  has 
a  value  to  the  student  of  institutional  history  as  having  been  the 
great  conservatiie  force  in  the  late  pre-Christian  centuries,  and  as 
furnishing  one  of  the  ke}'s  to  the  external  history  of  modern  Judaism. 
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On  the  other  hand,  the  more  ethical  portions  of  the  FMitateiicl 
includmg  the  Decalogue,  being  due  to  prophetic  InBuenoe,  are  to  be 
regarded  as  illustrative  of  the  practical  effect  produced  by  the  great 
spiritual  revolution,  which  did  not  receive  literary  cxprcasion  UU  the 
eighth  century  before  our  era. 

(2)  Tlie  more  strictly  juridical  portions  of  the  Law  have  also  been 
set  in  new  relations.  Though  they  have  played  no  pari  directly  in 
moulding  the  modern  l^islation  of  Europe  and  America,  outside  of 
ecclesiastical  and  civil  laws  relating  to  marriage  and  divorce,  yet  they 
have  always  exercised  a  strong  moral  and  sentimental  influence  by 
reason,  in  large  part,  of  the  persuasion  that  they  were  of  directly 
divine  ori^n.  Recent  inquiry  into  the  customs  of  older  Semitic 
]>c(»p]es  lias  largely  disiK^lletl  the  belief  that  they  were  exclusively 
framed  within  the  bounds  of  Israel.  The  strongest  testimony  to  the 
indebtedness  of  the  Pentateuchal  codes  to  earlier  outside  legislation  ii 
furnislipci  by  tho  code  of  Haiiunurabi.  TTiis  document  of  course  did 
not  contribute  directly  any  of  the  biblical  material.  It  simply  affords 
ovem'helming  proof  that  while  Israel  shared  in  the  general  eooBur- 
tudinarj'  law  of  the  primitive  western  Semites,  its  special  legislation 
was  irdiTcetly  influenced  by  legal  digests  published  at  various 
times,  long  before  the  days  of  Moaes,  in  Babylonia,  the  home  of  the 
higher  Semitic  civilisation. 

It  is  thus  admitted  that  both  the  incidents  of  Israel's  career  and 
its  national  institutions  arc  nf  but  secondary  practical  moment.  But 
it  must  be  granted  just  as  freely  that  this  limitation  is  no  gauge  at  aD 
of  the  significance  of  Old  Testament  history  in  the  life  and  thought  trf 
men.  This  apparent  paradox  suggests  a  parenthetical  remark  as  to  the 
point  of  view  from  which  Old  Testament  history  may  best  be  treated. 
If  the  historian,  deferring  to  the  maxims  of  the  school  of  Ranke,  were 
to  attempt  to  give  an  account  of  Israel  from  the  standpoint  of  object- 
ive fact  alone,  and  of  every  circumstance  of  its  process  and  develop- 
ment "nur  gu  sagen  leie  e»  eigentlick  gtweeen  ist,"  his  occupation 
would  be  virtually  gone.  If  we  arc  to  exclude  the  sentfmental  and  the 
subjective  entirely  in  our  constructions  of  Old  Testament  history,  and 
abjure  the  prerogative  of  moral  judgment,  we  may  as  well  gi^-e  up  our 
essays  altogether,  and  the  fragmentary  and  partial  yet  humanly  and 
divinely  priceless  records  of  Hebrew  history  may  be  at  onee  handed 
over  to  the  dogmatist  and  the  cxhorter.  To  be  an  interpreter  is,  in 
this  province  at  least,  to  be  a  censor.  This  is  our  way,  often  our  only 
way,  of  prophesying.  Lord  .\(?ton  has  said,  "Our  historical  judgmenta 
have  aa  much  to  do  with  hopes  of  heaven  as  public  or  pri>'ate  con- 
duct." And  yesterday  we  were  roffunded  by  IVifessor  Mahaffy  that 
in  historical  science,  if  we  seek  first  the  kingdom  of  God  and  his 
righteousness,  all  other  things  will  be  added  unto  us. 
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Relation*  of  the  Old  Teatament  to  Literature 

Tb«  most  important  literary  phenomenon  of  the  Old  Testament 
is  the  fact  that  Hebrew  literature  began  and  ended  with  poetry, 
and  that  its  must  precious  burden  of  thought  and  feeling  was  con- 
veyed to  the  world  through  poetic  channels.  The  Hebrews  were  not 
merely  exceptionally  endowed  poetically,  but  poetry  was  to  them  the 
natural  and  spoiitanenuK  expression  of  all  deep  and  earnest  feeling. 
And  it  was  in  artistic  forms,  however  simple,  that  the  individual 
poet  gave  voice  to  hia  own  convictions,  and  bodied  forth  his  own 
ideals  in  the  oneuDdividod  sphere  of  reUgion,  patriotism,  and  practical 
life,  or  gave  voieo  to  the  inarticulate  impulses  and  desires  of  his 
community  or  his  nation.  Thus  the  poetry  of  the  Old  Testament  ia, 
as  far  as  it  goes,  an  accuratiO  register  of  the  moral  and  intellectual 
history  of  the  Hebrew  people,  of  its  progress  from  primitive  rudeness 
in  thought  and  speech  to  ideal  subhmity  and  beauty;  from  the  rugged 
simplicity  of  the  "Song  of  the  Well"  to  the  artistic  symmetry  and 
rhetorical  splendor  of  the  "Ode"  on  the  fallen  Babylonian,  or  the 
sustained  reflectiveness  of  the  Book  of  Job;  from  the  barbaric 
vengefulncss  of  the  Song  of  Lameeh  or  the  Song  of  Deborah  to  the 
chivairic  altruism  of  the  allegory  of  Jonah. 

To  bridge  over  the  transition  from  the  previous  topic  to  the  present, 
it  may  be  pointed  oiit  that  as  far  as  the  relations  of  the  literature  of 
the  Hebrcu-B  to  their  own  history  is  concerned,  the  literature  is  in 
a  very  real  and  profound  sense  itself  the  hi8tor>-.  With  the  ancient 
Hebrews,  even  more  than  with  the  Ionian  Hellenes,  the  word  was  the 
deed  and  the  idea  the  fact.  The  known  events  of  the  career  of 
Israel  are  a  mere  mutilated  and  disjointed  skeleton.  But  the  body, 
the  flesh  and  the  blood,  of  a  human  history  are  provided  by  the 
ideas  and  sentiments  of  the  mural  and  religious  leaders  of  the  race, 
and  it  is  to  the  literature  that  we  must  resort  if  we  are  to  be  true  hia- 
tonans  or  interpreters  of  Israel. 

But  our  chief  present  iniereet  is  vnth  the  literature  viewed  com- 
paratively. According  to  what  has  been  said,  we  must  ronsidcr 
maitdy  the  poetry  of  the  Old  Testanh^nt.  And  we  have  to  use  this 
term  in  the  must  comprehensive  sense.  1 1  should  be  made  to  embrace, 
Dot  merely  what  is  demonstrably  metrical  in  form,  such  as  the  P^lms, 
Frovertis,  Job,  Canticles,  and  Lamentations,  most  of  the  prophetic 
writings,  and  the  lyrical  and  elegiac  poems  wiatlered  through  the 
narrative  literatnre,  but  also  what  is  less  artiatieally  composed  and 
yet  just  as  clf?arly  poetic  or  idealistic  in  spirit,  the  emotional  as  well 
aa  the  imaginative  passages  in  the  traditions  and  chroniclefl.  ^Vhat 
remains,  graphic  aH  it  often  Is,  and  always  realistic,  is  usually  prosaic 
and  commonplace.  The  points  of  most  importance  in  com[>ari80Q 
with  other  htcniturcs  are  perhaps  the  following: 
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(1)  The  forms  of  the  vprsc.  In  describing  these  we  are  justified 
in  using  the  word  "meaaiiro,"  and  in  regarding  parallelism  as  a 
secondary  choractomtic.  Parallelism  is  esaentially  a  aubjeclive 
phenomenon.  6nding  occasional  analogy  in  all  other  litrraturea  and 
thoroughgoing  resemblances  in  several,  and  is  therefore  to  be  dealt 
with,  an  the  first  instance,  from  the  point  of  view  of  corporate  or 
folk-psycholog>'.  The  metre  is  the  surest  means  of  distinguishing 
poetry  from  pi-osc,  in  the  structural  if  not  always  in  the  jesthetic, 
sense  of  the  terms;  and  regularity  of  verse-structure  may  be  ap- 
pealed to  in  textual  emendation  with  more  confidence  than  many 
leading  critics  manifeutt  or  allow.  As  to  the  measures  themselves, 
thanks  to  recent  investigations  (I  name  only  those  of  Budde  and 
Grimme  and  the  epoch-making  constructive  work  of  Sievers), distinct 
and  substantial  progress  has  been  made  in  the  acquisition  of  a  working 
system.  With  regard  to  the  vexed  question  of  strophical  divisions, 
I  can  only  say  Ihat  the  truth  seems  to  lie  between  ihc  extremes  re- 
presented by  the  opposing  views  of  Dubm  and  Budde.  A  strophical 
structure  is  actually  marked  in  some  cases,  and  obvious  in  many 
others;  but  as  we  have  to  deal  with  blank  verse  and  not  the  more 
regularly  disposed  rhyming  lines,  inconsistencies  in  the  groupings 
of  the  verses  in  the  same  composition  are  not  surprising  anywhere. 
A  special  interest  is  lent  to  the  study  of  Hebrew  poetry  by  the  fsci 
that  in  its  iambic  and  anapestic  measures  it  t>ears  a  generic  resemb* 
lance  to  some  of  the  more  common  and  popular  forma  of  modem 
versification. 

(2)  As  to  species  and  styles  of  composition  I  would  reniark  the 
poetic  form  of  most  of  the  prophetic  discourses,  which  accords  su 
well  with  the  general  idealistic  character  of  the  Hebrew  literature 
already  referred  to.  Among  ancient  peoples  the  earliest  seers  were 
usually  singers  or  poets;  but  it  was  characteristic  of  the  Hebrew 
seers  that  even  when  their  messages  became  political  and  national 
they  should  still  be  given  forth  in  verse.  Noteworthy  also  is  the 
attempt  to  ^ve  a  sort  of  dramatic  setting  to  religious  and  moral 
reflection .  as  in  the  Book  of  Job,  and  to  idyllic  love-songs,  as  in  the 
Canticlfs.  Such  essays  were,  from  our  point  of  view,  luicertain  and 
unsuccessful,  but  coming  from  a  people  so  subjective  in  all  Uterarj' 
art,  and  with  no  knowledge  or  conception  of  a  real  drama,  they  must 
be  judged  by  a  standard  of  their  own  and  without  reference  to 
anything  non-Semitic.  They  are  really  allegorical  rather  than 
dramatic,  and  the  interest  centres  not  in  their  obscure  and  nidimenl- 
ary  plot,  but  in  the  force  and  beauty  of  single  passages.  From  this 
point  of  view  their  place  in  the  world's  literature  is  better  under- 
stood. As  a  compensation  for  the  absence  of  a  real  drama,  the  Ixfie 
and  didactic  poetry  uf  the  Old  Testament  is  in  its  kind  quite  un- 
excelled.   Moreover,  the  whole  literature  is  in  a  sense  dramatic,  in 
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le  vividness  and  naturalness  of  every  picture  of  life  and  manners, 
in  the  constant  use  of  concrete  facts  and  images  as  the  vehicle  of 
instruction,  in  the  absence  of  abstractions  in  all  appeals  and  argu- 
ments, in  discussions  even  of  matters  metaphysical,  and  in  the 
profoundcst  reflections  upon  the  nature  of  God  or  man.  The  Old 
TestAmcnt  is  a  typo  by  itself  in  the  literature  of  the  world ,  and  forma 
a  special  training-school  for  the  imagination  and  the  critical  judg- 
ment. Having  obtained  among  non-Semitic  Western  nations  a  wider 
currency  than  any  literature  of  their  own,  it  has  become  among  all 
civilize<l  peoples  a  fountain  of  the  purest  literary  inspiration,  promot- 
ing simplicity  and  naturaluess  in  speaking  and  writing  and  a  love 
of  the  real  and  the  concrete  in  practical  thinking.  At  the  same 
time,  b«ving  survived  nearly  all  of  the  writings  that  have  miain- 
terpreted  it,  and  having  outworn  and  displaced  the  creeds  which 
misrepresented  it,  it  is  becoming  more  and  more  the  world's  chief 
religious  classic  and  hand-book  of  practical  morals,  while  retaining 
unimpaired  its  character  as  literature,  as  a  mirror  and  criticism  of 
human  life. 

(3)  Expression  of  the  religious  life.  It  is  the  singularly  uniform 
tendency  of  the  Old  Testament  to  regard  things  from  the  religious 
point  of  view,  no  matter  which  of  the  various  aspects  of  human  life 
may  be  dealt  with.  This  prevailing  religious  character  formerly 
excited  little  surprise,  since  the  whole  literature  was  regarded  as 
a  direct  divine  revelation.  An  explanation  might  be  given  that  the 
religion  of  the  ancient  Hebrews  embraced  the  whole  of  their  life  in 
all  its  motives  and  activities.  Property  understood  this  explanation 
is  just.  The  real  state  of  the  case  would,  however,  be  better  set  forth 
by  two  considerations.  In  the  first  place,  religion  and  morality  (the 
more  primitive  as  well  as  the  prophetic  morality)  and  common  life 
were  to  the  old  Hebrews  one  and  the  same  in  their  nature,  and 
therefore  one  and  the  same  in  their  expression.  The  fundamental  fact 
IS  that  tbey  recognized  no  duality  in  human  nature;  they  believed 
that  the  whole  man  in  all  his  functions  and  faculties,  such  as  we 
term  body,  soul  and  spirit,  mind  and  heart,  went  together  both  in 
the  ufhces  of  religion  and  in  the  habits  and  activities  of  daily  life. 
Hence  to  them  a  separation  between  belief  and  conduct,  between 
piety  and  duly,  between  religion  and  morals,  would  have  been 
unthinkable  even  if  the  modern  analysis  and  phraseology  could  have 
been  made  intelligible  to  them.  Again,  that  they  judged  human 
life  and  action  mainly  from  the  point  of  view  of  religion,  and  not 
with  reference  to  any  other  tendency  or  impulse  of  our  race,  is  due 
to  the  fact  that  the  divine  was  ever  in  their  thoughts,  for  their  God 
was  their  Father,  whose  fatherhood  was  sure  even  if  .Abraham  were 
to  disown  them  and  Israel  were  not  to  acknowledge  them,  who 
was  the  constant  sustainer  of  their  individual  being  and  of  their 
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social  and  civil  life,  who  psttibtitih(.>d  and  guaranteed  the  unit} 
solidarity,  and  the  perpetuity  of  their  nation  and  of  every  clan  and 
ever}'  family  within  it,  whose  own  life  and  activity  pen'adcd  and 
envelnjit'd  them,  who  beset  them  behind  and  before  and  laid  his 
hand  upon  them. 

(4)  The  influence  of  the  Hebrew  poetical  literature  —  so  great 
brjth  intensively  and  extensively  —  how  Js  it  t*)  be  accounted  for? 
Following  merely  one  line  of  direction,  we  naturally  compare  the 
New  Testament  Apocalypse.  It  is  also  largely  a  Jewish  book  sur- 
charged with  (jld-worlil  conceptioii?,  images,  and  phrases,  such  as 
thotw  which  iHtiniiilalcd  the  thought  and  imagination  of  the  Old 
Testament  seera  and  poota;  and  it  also  strikingly  illtistrates  the 
power  of  poetry  to  raise  men  above  the  evil  prew'nt  and  to  mainlain 
in  the  darkest  hnnr  the  fiujircmacy  of  faith  and  trust  in  the  divine 
and  the  ideal.  Outside  of  t  bis  narrow  analogy  of  the  New  Testament 
poctr}-,  there  i.s  nothing  that  can  be  brought  into  comparison  with 
the  poetry  of  the  Hebrews.  Contrflfit,  if  you  will,  the  quality  of  the 
P»)]nu(,  as  a  whole,  with  that  nf  modem  or  even  medieval  Christtaa 
hymns,  which  often  please  and  sometimes  move,  but  rarely  thrill 
us,  and  with  the  lack  nf  the  simple  universnl  human  touch  in  other 
religious  liturgies,  whinh  are  almost  powerless  outside  of  their  own 
circles  of  worshipers!  I  venture  to  suggest  the  following  as  among 
the  causes  of  the  influence  of  the  national  poetry  of  Israel : 

fa)  Hebrew  poetry  was  national  as  well  as  individual,  and  therefore 
wielded  a  power  at  once  concentrated  and  diffiusive.  When  it  ceased 
to  be  national,  it  not  only  languished  as  an  artistic  pm<luet,  but  Uwl 
its  distinctive  moral  force.  It  may  be  observed  that  the  poetry  of 
the  ancient  Greeks,  who,  along  with  many  contrasts,  yet  show  more 
analogies  with  the  Hebrews  than  do  any  other  non-Semitic  peoples, 
lost  its  moral  eftectiv-eness  also  when  it  ceased  to  be  national,  as  ii 
had  been  in  the  old  creative  epoch  when,  in  the  words  of  Profc«!or 
Jebb,  "poetry  was  interwoven  with  the  whole  texture  of  Greek 
Hfe." 

(b)  We  may  go  yet  further  and  add  another  element  to  the  causes 
of  the  moral  suprt-macy  of  the  Hebrew  poctr}*.  We  must  compare 
not  merely  one  species  of  literature  with  another,  but  also  modem 
with  ancient  literature.  Old  Testament  poetry  was  informed  with 
a  dynamic  energy  such  as  modern  poetry  seldom  wields  lx>eau.se  the 
poet  thought  and  felt  and  Bang  as  making  up,  along  with  his  people 
and  hiK  God,  one  single  indivisible  force.  Against  many  of  the  gains 
of  our  modem  life  we  have  to  set  off  the  irreparable  loss  of  thU  old- 
world  n-fsopiation  of  the  human  individually  and  socially  wth  the 
divine.  The  resultant  of  the  working  of  the  forces,  mental,  moral, 
and  emntinnal.  released  by  the  pressure  of  this  conception  upon 
devout  and  loyal  souls,  may  almost  be  expressed  in  terms  descriptive 
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ol  physical  energy,  so  plainly  are  their  action  and  interaction  dis- 
played, for  example,  in,  the  pleadings  of  Hosea,  the  invocations  oi  the 
niaetielh  Pisalin,  or  the  patriotic  visions  and  dedamations  of  the 
Second  Isaiah.  From  a  Reneral  point  of  view  a  distant  parflUel  may 
be  found  in  the  national  songs  of  modem  Japan.  There  is  no  hterary 
product  of  recent  lime  like  these  for  intensified  enensy  or  power  of 
popular  inspiration;  for  the  Japanese  alone,  among  great  modern 
peoples,  have  combined  in  one  overpowering  patriutic  sentiiuenl 
the  conceptions  and  passion.s  of  tho  old  world  and  the  new. 

(c)  This  inherent  force  and  freshness  of  the  Hebrew  nation.4l  poetry 
were  still  further  augmented  when  the  prophets  expressed  the 
sentimenta  and  passions  of  a  community  within  the  community,  of 
an  Israel  within  Israel,  of  a  party  of  long-tried  and  faithful  douls, 
contending  for  the  principles  which  were  at  once  the  salvation  of 
the  state  and  a  revelation  of  the  miture  and  will  of  the  God  of  Israel 
and  of  the  universe. 

(5)  We  may  notice  finally  the  bearings  of  Hebrew  literature 
upon  the  question  of  the  causes  of  the  production  and  decline  of 
poetry  and  imaginative  composition  generally.  It  seems  to  be  an 
invariable  law  that  poetic  fervor  and  crealiveness  belong  to  the 
earlier  national  life  of  every  literary  people  and  not  to  the  period  of 
its  maturity.  It  is  not  that  in  their  ftater  time  the  cultured  people* 
of  the  world  lose  the  inspiration  of  religious  faith  or  of  national 
freedom  or  of  international  conflict;  for  no  one  of  these  conditions 
explains  the  decline  of  imaginative  genius  among  the  Anglo-Keltir 
or  the  Romanic  or  the  Uemianic  aations.  There  conies  a  time  in  the 
history  of  every  highly  endowed  people,  even  the  most  romantic  and 
enthusiastic,  when  literature  ceases  to  be  spontaneous  and  creative, 
and  becomes  rcfleclive.  critical,  and,  so  to  speak,  pmfessional.  while 
at  the  same  lime  accelerated  progreas  is  shown  in  other  intellectual 
fields,  in  all  liberal  ortw,  in  industry,  commerce,  and  political  and 
social  life.  Hut  poetry  or  idealistic  literature  flourished  all  thrxjiigh 
the  history  of  Israel.  Instead  of  declining  with  the  loss  of  national 
independence  and  political  freedom,  it  became  finer  and  nobler. 
The  best  poetry  did  not  precede  the  best  prose,  as  in  the  history  of 
other  great  literatures,  hut  followed  it.  For  a  thousand  years  a 
genius  for  ])Oftry  and  song  wrought  in  Israel  jrrepressibly,  as  Ihough 
endowed  with  the  freshness  and  vigor  of  perpetual  youth.  This 
also  is  unique.  Professor  Sfacdonnld  pointed  out  to  us  yesterday 
that  the  old  songs  of  the  pre-Islamio  Arabs  are  still  chanted  in  the 
interior  of  the  great  peninsula,  essentially  unchanged  in  form  and 
spirit.  Rut  these  Arabs  of  the  desert  had  not  to  submit  to  the 
unnerving  and  vulgarizing  process  of  constant  national  attrition 
and  degradation.  Tliey  were  like  the  people  of  whom  an  anony- 
mous prophet  hafl  said  that  like  wine  settled  in  the  lees  it  had  not 
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been  poured  from  vessel  to  vessel  nor  had  gone  into  captivity,  and 
therefore  it«  flavor  had  remained  in  it,  and  its  scent  had  not 
changed.  Yet  the  literary  history  of  the«e  secluded  Arabs  ia  in  its 
way  unique.  Is  it  not  to  be  explained  in  part  by  the  reserve  power 
inherent  in  this  race,  the  survivors  of  the  oldest  and  purest  of  the 
Semitic  peoples?  The  Hebrews  had  also  a  reservn  power  drawn  from 
their  own  peculiar  antecedent  history  and  from  the  religion  of  Yahwe, 

Relatums  of  M«  Old  Te$tamatt  to  Sociology  and  Morals 

Here  wo  eome  into  a  more  practical  sphere.  Tlie  question  arises 
at  once,  Can  the  Old  Testament  bo  brought  into  relation  with 
modern  life?  Can  the  complicated  social  and  ethical  problems  of 
our  time  be  solved  or  sinipliried  by  the  help  of  any  doctrine  or  prin- 
ciple or  conception  pceuliar  to  the  Old  Teslamcnt?  Apjwrently 
it  is  usually  thought  to  be  impossible.  Tlic  Old  Testament  is  ver}' 
little  cited  or  appealed  to  in  sociological  discussions.  The  most 
notorious  and  indeed  almost  the  only  instance  is  the  case  of  the 
deceased  wife's  sister.  The  Old  Testament  is  supposed  to  have  been 
antiquated  and  replaced  by  the  New  in  all  matters  of  practical 
moment.  Apart  from  its  acknowledged  merits  as  literature  and 
chronicle,  and  its  more  or  lr-s»  formal  use  as.  a  manual  of  devotion, 
it  is  regarded  as  a  subject  of  historical  interest,  as  an  expre&sion  of 
antique  way.s  of  thinking  and  feeling.  Hi-stories  of  morals  scarcely 
ever  refer  to  it  except  in  the  way  of  implied  disparagement  by  con- 
trasting its  temporary  teachings  with  the  perpetual  validity  of  the 
New  Testament.  Histories  of  religion,  apart  from  special  treatif 
view  it  as  the  embodiment  of  a  transient  phase  of  Semitic  thought" 
and  belief,  or  else  dispose  of  it  summarily  by  pointing  out  that  the 
Judaism  of  which  it  is  the  exponent  has  been  supplanted  by  Christ- 
ianity. Even  such  a  critic  as  Robertson  Smith  asserts  that  it  would 
be  absurd  to  expect  to  find  in  the  Old  Testament  truth  that  is  not  in 
the  New. 

Pos-sibly  the  value  of  the  Old  Testament  aa  an  authority  in  aoeio-j 
logy  and  practical  morals  has  been  impaired  through  this  wholesale 
depreciation.   Though  the  general  question  of  its  value  as  a  guide  in 
mattere  of  principle  and  conduct  cannot  be  argued  here,  the  special 
case  at  issue  may  be  disposed  of  by  simply  comparing  the  distinctive 
social  virtues  of  the  Old  Testament  with  those  of  the  New.  On  the  ot 
side  we  have,  according  to  the  classical  passage  MJcah  6:8, especially^ 
justice  or  right-eousneM  and  mercy  or  kindness.  On  the  other  we  have 
PSpeciaUy  the  finer  virtues, — forgiveness,  forbearance,  tolcrance,i 
charity.    These  latter  are  also  the  choice  accomplishments  of  modrm 
society.    What  does  modem  society  stand  most  in  need  of?   Justice 
and  mercy.   This  is  the  clamorous  demand  coming  from  every  con- 
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Crete  form  of  human  society:  associations  of  trade,  industry,  and 
government;  all  sorts  of  emploympnts,  legislation,  civic  administra- 
tioDf  diplomacy,  international  relations.  It  was  oncp  thougiit  that  it 
was  harder  to  acquire  the  iiner  graces  of  the  New  Testament  than  the 
more  elementary  virtues  of  the  Old.  This  is  doubtful.  At  all  events,  it 
is  easier  to  feign  the  possession  of  the  roniier  than  of  the  latter,  and 
an  occasional  indulgence  in  works  or  wor<la  of  charity  will  throw 
a  succcssfvil  disguise  over  n  cold  and  deceitful  heart  or  a  selfish  and 
unwholesome  life.  Justice  and  mercy  arr  really  the  rarest  of  virtues, 
and  they  are  sociologically  the  most  precious.  They  have  also  the 
'wider  range.  Their  proper  application  outside  the  sphere  of  indi^'idual 
relations  is  the  slowcfll  of  all  social  reforms.  In  the  realm  of  corporate 
interests  it  is  still  timid  and  un.4ure;  in  that  of  international  relations 
it  has  little  more  than  jusl.  begun. 

Here  the  Old  Testament  is  distinct  from  the  New.  Here  the  Old 
■  Testament  is  not  rudimentary  or  pro\'isional  or  preparatory.  If  it  is 
of  value  it  is  independently  valuable.  Is  it  of  value?  If  anything 
historical  or  literan,-  is  of  value  for  moral  purposes,  the  sociological 
principles  of  the  Old  Testament  are  valuable.  They  were  the  cardinal 
principles  of  a  community  that  straggled  for  centuries  to  enforce 
them.  They  came  t^  flower  and  fruit  in  the  precepts  and  examples  of 
the  prophets,  and  are  celebrated  in  the  sweetest  lyrics  of  the  prophetic 
school  of  poetry.  There  li  no  other  practical  illustration  or  justifica- 
tion of  justice,  righteousness,  and  mercy  such  as  is  given  in  the  Old 
Testament. 

The  prophets  introduced  to  the  world  these  terms  and  these  ideas. 
They  created  practically  a  new  vocabulary,  and  set  up  a  new  mor»I 
and  social  code.  And  the  outcome  of  justice  and  mercy  is  peace  —  not 
the  peace  of  truce  or  compromise,  of  subjugation  and  submission,  of 
devastated  lands  and  desolate  homes  and  mined  lives,  but  peace 
wrought  by  righteousness.  "The  mountains  shall  bring  forth  peace, 
and  the  little  hills,  by  righteousness."  is  a  forecast  of  the  rule  of  the 
"  Prince  of  Peace."  And  a  New  Testament  book  with  an  Old  Testa- 
ment coloring  reechoes  the  thought  when  it  describes  the  coming 
Saviour,  "being  first  king  of  righteousness  and  afterwards  king  of 
Salem,  that  is  King  of  Peace." 

Consider  but  the  single  sphere  of  international  relations  and 
obligations,  The  New  Testament  simply  could  not  with  propriety 
deal  with  this  most  comprehensive  and  weighty  of  all  sociological 
matters,  becaxise  there  was  no  occasion.  It  was  not  merely  because 
the  principles  of  social  and  civil  righteousness  had  been  established 
once  for  all,  but  also  because  no  international  questions  were  possible 
to  the  people  of  Judsea  in  the  times  of  Jesus  and  the  apostles.  There 
was  practically  but  one  nation  in  the  whole  Jewish  world.  Contrast 
with  this  condition  of  affairs  the  political  situation  of  the  days  of  the 
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prophets,  three  of  whom,  Amos,  Isaiah,  and  Jeremiah,  make  the  pro- 
vince of  international  relations  one  of  cardinal  importance,  whilt- 
Habakkuk  devotes  to  it  the  whole  of  his  prophecy. 

What  is  the  Old  Testament  sanction  for  the  practice  and  autbority 
of  these  primary  and  essential  \'irtues?  It  is  strictly  sociological.  It 
is  based,  on  the  one  hand,  upon  the  solidarity  of  the  community  by 
blood-brotherhood,  and,  on  the  other,  upon  the  relation  of  each  mem- 
ber of  the  community,  and  of  the  whole  body  as  one  family,  to  the 
common  God.  The  new  world  long  ago  lost  these  old-world  principles. 
But  they  are  based  upon  the  original  conetitulion  of  society,  and  until 
they  are  reinstated  society  will  not  be  renewed  and  reformed.  And 
singularly  enough,  sociological  science  is  beginning  to  reahze  the 
fonner  of  the  two  principles.  It  is  reaching  by  slow  deductions  the 
prophetic  conception,  when  it  declares  that  the  individual  can 
realize  lumself  only  in  society;  that  the  state  is  an  organism  for  the 
promotion  of  this  self-reahzation,  fostering  in  its  members  the  senti- 
ment of  patriotism ;  and  that  the  alliance  or  federation  of  the  nations 
is  a  necessary  further  medium  for  the  development  of  this  same  self- 
realization  of  the  individual,  who  never  can  complete  or  fulfill  himself 
until  be  makeei  himself  one  with  his  own  community  and  with  the 
larger  communily  of  mankind. 

The  other  sentiment  —  that  of  the  union  of  the  members  of  the 
community  with  the  common  God  —  lies  outside  the  sphere  of  modern 
sociology.  Why?  Because  the  new-world  view  has  divorced  religion 
wholly  from  social  life,  that  is  to  say,  from  practical  morals,  by 
making  it  solely  a  matter  of  the  relation  of  the  individual  soul  to  God, 
instead  of  its  relation  to  both  God  and  man.  The  result  has  been 
infinitely  disastrous.  The  churches  are  supposed  to  look  after  our 
religion,  but  no  one  dreams  of  looking  after  our  morals.  To  the 
simple  philosophy  of  the  Old  Testament  this  dualism  of  religion  and 
ninrala,  the  dividing  up  of  a  man  into  separable  elements,  and  of 
his  life  into  unrelated  functions,  was  a  conception  unknown  and  in- 
conceivable. But  Greek  analytic  speculation,  and  medieval  phrase- 
mongering, and  the  habit,  so  dear  to  the  Occidental  mind,  of  giving 
concrete  reality  to  our  abstractions,  have  wrought  havoc  with  our 
oommon  sense  and  indefinitel}'  postponed  the  redemption  of  society. 
We  have  banished  God  from  our  homes  and  haunts  to  his  cold  and 
distant  heavens,  and  in  the  long  absence  of  the  Father  his  earthly 
household  is  left  desolate.  We  often  hear  the  admonition,  "  Back  lo 
Jeaust"  With  equal  urgency  we  may  well  ratss  the  cry,  Back  to 
Je^a  and  the  Prophets! 
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«rl  Fcrdindnd  Reinhard  Buddc,  Profcaaor  in  ordinAry  of  t)ld  TflstAment  Theology, 
L'niiemav  df  Marl'urR,  GiTmiinv,  b.  April  13, 1.HSO',  U<'ns!i«rn.  Rlienish  PriiMia. 
Boiui.  ]8t57-aS;  IJprlin,  lSiW-00;  Bonn,  lS(W-70-7l;  L'trMbl,  1871-73;  D.D. 
Qieasta,  188.1.  Privat-docent,  Uoiin,  1873-73;  I'rolfftaor  fxtraordlnary,  Bonn. 
I87y-M»i  IVcfiiisor,  .Stra«slnirc,  lSS!i;  rrofesxor  ordinary,  Strawlmn!:,  18fift- 
1900;  Professor  orcUnun*,  Marburg,  1000 — -.  Member  Socitnv  of  Uil'lical  Lit- 
cmturt.  Drooklyn  liiseitutc  of  Arta  and  Science.  Author  of  iiibhcai  l*rimev<tl 
Uiiiorit  } TufitigaifA:  Thr  Hooks  of  Judgrf  and  Samiwi;  The  Rrlitfinn  nf  Ixnul 
lothe  Kxilc;  Tl^  Cation  of  the  Old  TeMament;  and  uiany  gtlier  books  uuiic«suys.) 

FxBMiT  me  to  begin  my  address  with  a  personal  reminiscence. 
It  was  just  six  yeara  ago  yesterday  that  I  stepped  for  the  firal  time 
upon  the  soil  of  the  New  World.  I  was  invited  here  by  the  Com- 
mittee for  the  American  Lectures  on  the  History  of  lieligioiis,  to 
deliver  a  couree  of  lectures  upon  "The  Religion  of  Israel  to  the 
Exile."  When  I  closed  the  first  lecture  in  thai  course  at  one  of  your 
oldest  and  most  important  universities,  a  colleague  from  the  depart- 
ment of  science  came  up  and  greeted  tne  most  kindly  vith  the  words: 
"Why,  you  n-ally  use  the  some  methods  as  we."  Now,  it  is  juat 
this  to  which  our  opponents  object,  and  with  which  they  re- 
proach ua  Old  Testament  students  who  take  a  critical  standpoint. 
We  have  even  been  branded  with  the  beautiful  name  "evolutionary 
theorist*."  Nevertheless,  I  was  far  from  being  unpleasantly  affected 
by  that  first  greeting.  On  the  contrary,  I  expressed  to  the  represent- 
ative of  the  exact  (iuJencea  my  sinccn'  pleasure  that  he  had  felt  so 
directly  the  aflinity  between  U8,  and  I  found  in  h  additional  ground 
for  the  hoiM!  that  I  was  on  the  right  road  with  my  deductions. 

To  this  truth,  that  all  genuine  soiencc  forms  one  living  body 
through  vvhicli  the  same  btooit  courses,  which  is  animated  and  nour- 
ished by  the  same  forces  and  by  the  same  means,  no  such  tangible 
and  ovci-powering  expression  has  ever  been  given  as  in  this  Congress 
of  Arts  and  Science  which  here  unites  us,  their  representatives  from 
the  whole  e<lueated  world,  in  the  bonds  of  brotherhood.  One  of  the 
two  addresses  in  everj'  department  is  specially  intended  to  show  how 
the  several  branches  of  science  manifest  their  particular  relation  to 
science  as  a  whole.  Thia  is  the  task  confided  to  me  for  my  special 
branch.  Allow  me  to  interpret  the  winged  word  of  six  years  ago  as  a 
prophecy  of  our  present  meeting,  and  at  the  same  time  as  an  encour- 
aging sign  that  I  may  In  fact  fulfill  the  intention  of  these  addresses, 
and  BO  meet  the  expectation  of  the  Congress.    1  may  be  permitted 
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to  take  for  granted  that  you  do  not  expect  anj'thing  heroic  from  inc. 
You  simply  suppose  that  one  who  for  full  thirty  years  has  worked  in 
his  department  is  in  a  position  to  present  ita  peculiarities  and  its 
aims  with  approximate  accuracy. 

The  department  which  I  represent,  and  of  which  you  to<iay 
demand  from  mc  an  account,  is  the  Old  Testament  branch  of  theology, 
in  short,  Old  Testament  theologj'.  Strictly  speaking,  we  are  here  not 
concerned  with  a  branch  of  piu*  science,  which  investigates  its 
object  simply  for  its  own  sake.  Therefore  I  must  hesitate  to  accept 
the  position  you  have  given  my  Department  as  a  branch  of  the  His- 
tory of  Relicion.  What  we  understand  by  theolog\'  is  really  not  the 
science  of  religion  as  such,  but  the  science  of  the  Christian  Church. 
In  fact,  as  matters  stand  to-day  and  have  stood  since  time  im- 
memorial, it  is  the  science  of  only  one  of  its  forms  of  development  — 
in  my  case  of  the  German  Evangelical  Church  —  whose  interests 
and  needs  our  theology  serves.  Theologj'  is,  thus,  only  an  applied 
science,  for  which  fact  it  must  console  itself  in  common  with  many 
others  —  for  example,  to  mention  only  those  most  nearly  related,  in 
<ftir  university  programme,  with  law  and  with  medicine. 

Now,  to  the  Old  Testament  department,  in  comparison  with 
others,  and  with  the  multiplicity  of  churches  within  Christianity, 
there  might  be  conceded  a  favored,  one  might  say  an  ecumenic 
position,  in  that  it  ends  at  the  point  where  Christianity  begins;  t' 
is  to  say,  before  there  were  schisms  within  its  own  body.  Neverthe- 
less, the  individual  beliefs  of  members  of  the  department  will  certain! 
never  entirely  lack  influence  upon  the  work  of  the  department  as' 
A  whole.  And,  in  any  case,  our  position  toward  the  religion  of  the 
Old  Testament,  as  far  as  it  claims  to  be  a  living  religion,  is  very 
sharply  deQned.  We  have  nu  other  calling  than  to  explain  how 
the  religion  of  the  New  Testament,  the  Cliristian  religion,  could  — 
nay.  must  —  spring  up  on  the  ground  of  the  Old  Testament  religion; 
or,  religiously  expressed,  how  God  through  Israel  prepared  his  human 
children  for  the  coming  of  salvation  in  Jesus  Christ.  This  prescribed 
task  has  naturally  its  correlate  in  individual  conviction,  and  if  ever 
one  of  us  should  come  to  the  conclusion  that  not  Christianity,  but 
Judaism,  is  the  fulfillment  of  the  Old  Testament,  then  he  must,  for 
his  profession  as  well  as  for  his  belief,  draw  from  this  its  inevitable 
conclusions. 

In  thus  fully  and  freely  accepting  the  church's  traditional  name. 
Old  Testament,  —  Old  (that  is,  outgrown)  Cox-enant,  —  for  the 
object  of  our  research,  wo  really  exercise  a  certain  amount  of  self- 
denial,  and  resign  ourselves  to  accept  a  comparatively  humble  por- 
tion. \\lie(her  this  always  wins  us  duo  gratitude  from  the  Christian 
Church  is  anything  but  sure.  Our  position  and  our  rdic  in  the  church 
organism  have,  indeed,  changed  essentially  in  the  course  of  the  cea- 
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tunes  and  the  raillenniujna.  When  the  church  came  into  existence, 
it  accepted  the  books  of  the  synagogue  as  the  one  Holy  Scripture,  to 
which  it  added  only  the  person  of  Jcsua  Christ  es  the  incarnate  ful- 
fillment and  consummation  of  the  Old  Covenant.  The  proof  that 
he  was  the  Saviour  rested  upon  eWdencea  which  were  believed  to 
stand  upon  every  page  of  those  books.  When  to  the  Old  Testament 
there  was  added  in  the  Gospela  and  the  Epistles  a  New  Testament, 
which  put  the  person  and  the  leaching  of  Jesus  on  an  independent 
basis,  and  when  this  biblical  leaching  was  embodied  in  ecclesiastical 
dogma,  the  Old  Testament  still  retained  its  peculiar  value.  Inspired 
of  God,  it  remained  for  the  church,  now  as  before,  God's  Word,  and. 
aa  such,  each  of  its  words  remained  true.  Nor  was  it  valid  for  the 
past  alone,  to  which  it  had  been  given;  for  Christ  had  built  on  Old 
Testament  ground,  and  had  let  much  remain,  instead  of  making 
substitutions.  Moreover,  if  Cliristianity  was,  or  included,  an  author- 
itative conception  of  the  universe,  —  which,  as  the  heir  of  the  Greek 
philosophy,  it  claimed  to  do, — then  it  greatly  needed  the  Old  Testa- 
ment for  the  completion  of  its  system  over  long  periods,  especially 
for  its  teaching  on  the  creation  and  building  of  the  world,  on  the 
primeval  state  of  man.  and  on  the  origin  and  nature  of  «n.  Accord- 
ingly, the  Old  Testament  continued  to  remain  in  honor,  in  the  church 
of  the  Reformation  not  less  than  before,  and  down  to  modern  times. 
Now  all  this  is  changed.  In  the  face  of  searching  investigation  of  the 
Scriptures,  many  messianic  prophecies  had  to  fall,  and  the  rc^t  re- 
ceived a  new,  a  merely  relative,  significance.  The  theory  of  inspira- 
tion, of  the  absolute  and  literal  divinity,  of  the  language  of  Holy 
Scripture  has  fallen  to  the  ground  before  historical  criticism,  and  can 
never  rise  again.  Metaphysics  we  have  put  aside,  and  the  investiga- 
tion of  the  univeree  and  its  development  we  resign  without  regret  to 
other  sciences,  to  whose  success  we  give  our  blessing.  The  gospel  has 
■  become  for  us  completely  independent,  and  the  person  of  Jcaus 
Christ  the  essence  of  our  religion.  By  all  this  the  Christianity  of  the 
nineteenth  century  grew  in  concentratiun  and  inner  strength,  and 
accordingly  in  le^timate  self-coosciousness;  but  in  the  same  degree 
did  the  Old  Testament  retreat  into  the  Ijackground  and  lose  value 
within  the  theological  framework.  It  was  but  a  natural  consequence  of 
this  that  a  party  not  to  be  overlooked  maintained  that  the  Old  Testa- 
ment was  completely  and  entirely  cast  aside.  Indeed,  within  the 
theological  faculties  themselves  doubts  now  and  then  arose  as  to 
whether  the  Old  Testament  should  be  permitted  to  retain  its  position 
of  equality  with  other  departments  of  the  theological  course. 

We  need  not  fear  that  such  views  will  prevail.  On  the  eve  of  the 
twentieth  century  there  came  a  revolution  for  which  we  living  Old 
Testament  men  had  for  some  decades  been  energetically  preparing. 
Even  lay  circles  now  hear  that  theology-  is  being  viewed  and  treated 
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from  the  standpo'mt  of  the  history  of  rcLigioo.  The  nanae  might 
however,  be  better  eltotie:i ;  it  is  uot  a  matter  uf  the  history  oC  relt^n, 
but  of  the  comparative  study  of  religioo;  aud  (his  study  t^nds  to 
and  aims  at  a  physiology  of  religion,  or,  to  use  the  right  Mrord,  at 
a  biolug^-  of  religiou. 

Wc  have  Wamod  to  consider  everything  called  religion  as  formiog 
&  distinct  lii-gmri  incut,  and  an  exceptionally  targe  one,  of  pulsating 
life  within  thi!  ivalm  nf  human  existence.  All  its  phenomena  enter 
into  the  cloticst  mutual  relations;  none  of  its  almost  iaaumerable 
manifestation);  can  Ik^  separated  and  isolated  from  the  others.  It  is 
a  frequent  experience  j/hat  most  unexpectedly  there  appear  mysterious 
relations  between  apparently  the  lowest  and  the  very  highest  fonns, 
which  warn  us  neither  to  despise  nor  to  neglect  even  the  most  insigni- 
ficant among  th<'m.  liy  this  Christianity  can  only  win,  not  lose.  In- 
deed the  more  we  extend  the  range  of  observation  aud  the  deeper  w« 
penetrate  into  details,  I  he  more  evident  will  it  become  that  the  reality 
of  religion  is  incontestable  and  its  vitality  indestructible.  The  more 
numerous  the  inner  relations  running  through  the  whole  iKMly,  the 
more  certainly  will  everything  be  traced  back  to  the  one  central  poiat, 
to  the  living  timl.  who  has  fanned  this  spark;  and  we  Christiana, 
notwithstanding  all  our  conscious  weaknesses,  joyfully  accept  tbe 
test  of  spirit  and  power  for  the  fact  that  Christianity  is,  among  all 
individual  religioua  organisms,  the  highest  and  the  most  perfect, 
aim  and  the  end  of  the  whole  process. 

Looked  at  from  this  point  of  view,  the  Old  Testament  comes  qui 
of  itself  to  new  honor.  For  however  all  religions  arc  correlated, 
and  all  their  phenomena  organically  connected,  Jesus  Christ,  the 
founder  and  essence  of  our  religion,  was  certainly  a  Jew  of  the  Jews. 
However  unique  and  creative  the  power  and  ellieat^y  of  n-ligious 
genius  manifested  in  him,  the  preliminary  conditions  for  this  apjiear- 
ance  are  nevertheless  furnished  by  the  Old  Testament.  Ju6t  as 
the  gcTiius  has  his  father  and  mother  as  well  as  the  most  ordiiuty 
eartliling.  so  Jesns  always  and  unhesitatingly  recognized  this  bis 
relation  to  I  he  Old  Teetameat;  in  fact,  he  made  for  himself  no  greater 
claim  Itmii  Ihat  lie  was  come  for  its  fulfillment.  To  d<73troy  this 
relation  would  be  nut  merely  ruthless,  it  would  also  bo  simply  impos- 
sible. Therefore  the  more  the  Christian  and  the  theologian  cares  for 
an  organic  eoneeplion  of  his  religion,  the  more  has  the  Old  Testament 
to  Bay  to  him. 

The  relation  of  tbe  Old  Testament  to  the  New  is,  however,  not 
such  a  one  —  if  supposable  —  as  that  borne  by  insignificant  parents 
to  their  highly  gifte<l  son.  The  Old  Testament,  on  the  contrarj*,  is 
unusually  rich  in  phenomena  important  for  the  histon,'  of  religii 
The  more  clearly  research  separates  the  characteristic  and  impo 
etages  of  the  phenomena  of  religion  from  the  confusing  mass  of  single 
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facts,  the  more  evident  it  will  become  that  the  Old  Teslamenl  containa 
within  iiaelf  an  unusually  large  number  of  important  stages  which 
have  been  passed  through  successively  or  simultaneously.  It  is  only 
with  this  result  attained  that  the  earnest  and  self-denying  critical 
work  done  during  the  past  century  upon  our  Old  Testament  is 
brought  to  a  close,  and  at  the  same  time  celebrates  its  triumph.  For 
in  agreement  widi  these  results  all  those  various  manifestations  of 
religious  action,  feeling,  and  thought  are  successively  or  sinxultan- 
eously  disclosed;  so  that  wherever  literary  criticism  has  distinguished 
different  sources  from  each  other,  there  are  also  disclosed  various 
stages  of  religious  perception,  and  each  of  these  stages  finds  within  the 
broad  realm  of  religion  corresponding  phases  of  religious  thought, 
more  or  less  related.  Whoever  stands  in  the  midst  of  the  matter,  and 
has  learned  to  think  and  to  feet  with  the  Old  Testament,  i\-ill  not  let 
himself  be  led  astray.  Again  and  again  the  attempt  has  been  made  to 
derive  the  whole  of  the  phenomena  found  in  the  Old  Testament  from 
one  and  the  same  source,  from  this  or  that  great  civilized  nation  of 
antiquity.  It  is  true  that  ancient  Israel  had  about  her,  on  the  right 
and  on  the  left,  the  religious  second-hand  shops  of  over-ci^ilixod 
peoples,  from  which  syncretistic  temerity  could  easily  derive  whatever 
it  liked.  But  one  who  does  not  merely  stand  outside  and  look  over 
the  hedge  into  the  Old  Testament  knows  that  the  religion  of  Israel, 
however  manifold  and  however  wise  its  cross-breedings,  is,  neverthe- 
less, grown  from  the  kernel.  We  Old  Testament  students  are  there- 
fore not  at  all  in  the  fortunate,  or  at  least  comfortable,  position  of 
being  able  to  limit  our  study  of  comparative  religion  either  to  the 
lands  on  the  Kuphrate,s  and  the  Tigris,  or  to  a  small  group  of  ci%nlij!ed 
countries  in  Hither  Asia;  for  we  have  repeatedly  learned  rhat  the 
most  primitive  forms  of  religion  afford  elriking  and  exceedingly 
useful  points  of  comparison  for  the  Old  Testament. 

Now,  these  facta  liavean  important  bearing  upon  thepofiilion  of  the 
Old  Testament  in  the  academic  programme.  Of  late  the  cry  sounds 
ever  louder  that  the  department  of  the  history  of  religion  is  indis- 
pensable to  the  theological  faculty,  and  (hat  the  subject  absolutely 
must  be  added  to  those  already  presented;  indeed,  this  is  in  many 
cases  atreads'  an  accomplished  fact.  I  do  not  know  whether  this  la 
to  be  considered  an  unqualified  advantage.  The  familiar  definition 
of  theology  as  the  science  of  religion  I  consider  wide  of  the  mark. 
Theologj'  is,  as  I  have  already  said,  not  a  pure  but  an  applied  science, 
busy  with  life  within  sharply  defined  limits.  To  penetrate  to  the 
depths  of  the  general  history  of  religion,  within  the  time  which  is 
allotted  to  the  study  of  theology,  in  addition  to  the  enormous  range 
o(  8tudie.s  already  included,  is  an  absolute  impossibility.  A  short 
course  of  Icctui-es  on  the  subject  might  do  harm  rather  than  good, 
by  leading  the  student  to  think  that  he  possessed  genuine  knowledge, 
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niieieas  the  tfeatmeul  could  hardly  be  made  to  include  much  more 
than  nomenclature  and  datet>.  More  valuable,  but  at  the  same  time 
ill  comparably  more  difficult,  would  be  a  course  upon  what  is  cus- 
tomarily called  the  pliilosophy  of  religion,  but  which  should  be 
termed  the  biology  of  religion;  upon  the  regularly  recurring  maai- 
festatioDs  of  the  life  of  religion.  The  preparation  for  this,  the  actual 
illustratiDn  —  ami  that  is  the  most  important  part  —  has  long  been 
everj'where  olTci-(*d  by  Old  Testament  science,  just  because  the  Old 
Tc8tamci)t  in  so  exceptionally  rich  in  most  varied  religious  phenomeoa. 
Here  it  is  possible  to  penetrate  to  the  depths,  and  to  study  the  life 
itself;  something  necessarily  denied  to  one  in  the  case  of  a  sum- 
marizing tjcatment  of  the  whole  field.  Therefore  as  substitute,  as 
proxy  for  the  general  liistory  of  religion,  as  the  science  of  one  religiou 
outside  of  Christianity,  which  gives  us  the  training  to  enter  into  the 
mysteries  of  our  own,  Old  Testament  science  will  in  the  future  more 
firmly  than  in  the  post  maintain  its  position  «-ithin  Christian  theology. 
But  not  alone  in  the  relation  of  our  department  to  the  wholf 
organism  of  theologj-  has  there  lately  come  a  decided  change;  tht 
boundaries  of  the  department  itself  have  also  been  extended,  and 
the  gap  which  separated  it  from  its  sister-discipline,  New  Testament 
theologj',  has  been  closed.  For  the  church  the  Old  Teetament  was 
only  the  collection  of  canonical  books  of  the  synagogue,  becauK 
they  were  alone  believed  to  be  inspired  of  God.  Besides  these,  only 
the  so-called  Apocrypha,  taken  from  the  LXX,  enjoyed  an  esteem 
wliich  was  variously  graduated  from  a  degree  nearly  equaling  that 
given  to  the  Holy  Scriptures  down  to  a  decided  distrust  and  rejec- 
tion. We  know  to-day  that  the  belief  in  imspiration  is  nothing  more 
than  an  error  —  to  be  sure,  an  easily  explainable  error  —  a  lifelea 
formof  the  belief  in  revelation  which  isitBelfindiBijensable  to  religion: 
and  we  now  know  that  divine  revelation  in  the  right  eense,  always 
relative,  always  through  human  mediation,  and  in  the  most  varied 
shades  of  intensity,  exercises  its  quickening  influence  through  the 
whole  wide  world.  With  this  the  barriers  fall,  and  all  the  phenomena 
of  religion  of  the  people  of  the  Old  Covenant,  wherever  eet  down, 
become  valuable  material  for  Old  Testament  theology.  This  n 
particularly  true  of  the  whole  extra-eanonical  writings,  which  in 
recent  times  have  received  such  manifold  and  unexpected  additions. 
So  far  as  these  belong  to  pre-Christian  Judaism,  they  fall  to  the  share 
of  the  Old  Testament  department,  and  thus  appi-eciably  enlarge  the 
field  of  our  duties  and  of  our  tasks;  indeed,  they  so  greatly  enlai^p 
it  that  we  must  ask  oureelves  whether  we  are  in  a  position  to  meet 
these  Increased  demands  without  lose  of  thoroughness.  But  even 
before  the  question  is  settled  whether  the  blame  for  this  is  to  be 
laid  to  our  incapacity  or  to  our  apathy,  necessity  comes  to  ita  own 
rescue.   All  this  extra-canonical  literature  belongs  to  the  last  pre- 
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Christian  crnturiea,  which  are,  indeed,  not  without  representation  in 
the  Old  Testament  canon,  but  only  by  way  of  exception  and  con- 
trary to  the  opinion  and  intention  of  the  synagogue.  Now,  since  this 
body  of  writings  is  not  only  in  point  of  lime  nearest  neighbor  to  the 
New  Testament,  but  emphatically  its  cradle,  it  has,  naturally  enough, 
attracted  much  more  attention  from  our  New  Testament  colleagues 
than  from  oursplves.  Llndcr  the  unatlraetwe  name  of  New  Testa- 
ment contemporary  histor>'>  it  has  developed  aa  an  independent 
branch,  and  a  whole  school  of  New  Testament  sttidcnts  have  devoted 
themselves  with  Jieal  and  thoroughness  to  this  intor-Tnstament  time 
and  literature.  We  Old  Testament  men  ought  not  to  lose  touch  with 
this  field;  in  fact,  it  is  greatly  to  he.  desired  that  there  shall  alwa>*s 
be  some  of  us  who  bend  our  chief  energies  toward  its  particular 
investigation,  liui  its  complete  inenrpo ration  into  our  department 
has  been  prevented  by  the  facta;  and,  moreover,  the  study  of  Israel 
of  the  earlier  time  will  long  make  such  demands  upon  our  undivided 
strength  that  it  will  employ  by  far  the  greater  number  of  our  workers. 

In  another  direction  the  necessity  for  division  of  labor  seems  even 
less  open  to  question,  but  rather  fundamentally  justified.  Only 
uncertain  boundaries  naturally  separate  that  body  of  popular  writ- 
ings, the  so-called  Apocrypha  and  Pseudcpigrnpha,  from  the  literature 
of  talmudic  Judai.sm,  in  which  alone  the  Hebrew  language,  together 
with  the  Jewish  Aramaic,  continued  to  exist  and  to  develop.  The 
roots  of  this  body  of  writings  stretch  bock  into  the  pre-Christian 
period,  and  thus  reach  as  well  into  the  fields  of  Old  Testament 
science.  What  is  therein  handed  down  to  us  is  absolutely  indisj>ens- 
able  for  the  reconstruction  and  exposition  of  the  canonical  books; 
indeed,  the  form  in  which  we  possess  the  latter  is  simply  that  of  the 
synagogue.  The  insight  into  post-Christian  development  is  also  of 
great  value  for  us,  because  in  this  connection  lines  are  running  on 
which  trace  their  beginning  to  pre-Chriatlan  Judaism  in  the  Old 
Testament,  so  that  they  must  serve  as  guides  to  the  full  recognition 
of  the  possibilities  contained  in  the  Old  Testament.  All  this  does  not 
invalidate  the  truth  that  our  peculiar  task  is  ended  when  talmudic 
Judaism  has  fully  developed  and  gained  the  master)-.  For  us  it  is 
not  a  matter  of  our  own  territory,  but  of  frontier  lands.  Here,  too, 
Old  Testament  science  hjw  worked  and  has  given  contributions  of 
the  greatest  importance, and  it  always  will  be  to  our  ad^'antagc,  u 
well  as  to  that  of  the  science  of  Judaism,  to  send  to  that  camp  from 
ours  some  workers  who  will  there  perform  their  chief  labor.  Most 
of  us  will  have  to  be  content  with  much  less  in  order  really  to  ac- 
complish something  in  our  own  particular  field. 

But  the  Old  Testament  has  not  spent  its  life  and  its  Influence 
solely  in  its  original  language  and  among  the  people  from  wliich  it 
sprang,  but,  as  a  component  part  of  the  sacred  book  of  Christianity, 
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it  has  been  translated  into  the  language  of  all  Christian  pcopU 
where  it  has  gained  a  new  li£e  deeply  influenced  by  the  pocuUv 
nature  of  sueh  new  homes.  By  means  of  these  translations,  most  of 
all  thntugb  llie  Latin,  the  Old  Teslacnent  bus  during  all  succeeding 
centurictj  influenced  and  fructified  the  development  of  ctvilizatinii 
among  all  the  Christian  nations,  and  this,  moreover,  not  only  in  ihe 
religious  field,  but  thruuf>liout  its  whole  extent  and  compass.  The  lil- 
eratun;and  the  art  of  the  Middle  Ages  show  at  every  stage  deeply  im- 
pressf^i  traces  of  this  influence,  which  become  the  more  intricate  and 
the  more  complicated  because  of  the  venerable  antiquity  and  mys- 
terious heterogeneousness  of  the  Old  Testament  to  ihose  who  searcbed 
it>.  So  the  Old  Testament  gains  a  new  life,  a  second  existence;  ha 
original  being  is  doubled  by  translation  and  exegesis,  by  the  whole 
wide  fietil  of  tradition.  Tliat  here,  too,  obligations  rest  upon  us  is  doi 
in  the  least  to  be  denied,  for  only  one  who  is  ma.<!ter  of  the  original 
meaning  will  be  in  a  position  fully  to  disclose  the  maze  through  which 
tliougtii.  and  imagination  have  wandered  with  these  t«xts.  Often 
1  have  stood  ashamed  that  I  could  give  no  satisfaction  to  philo* 
legists,  historiana,  and  studontfl  of  the  history  of  art  who  turned  in 
all  confidence  to  me  ftith  burning  questions  from  the  field  of  tradi- 
tion. One  needs  n  particular  talent  to  be  able  to  culti\'ate  this  field 
with  success;  a  taste  for  miacellaneons  peripheral  investigation,  com- 
prehensive learning  baaed  on  a  (rnaoious  memory,  a  liking  for 
psychological  labyrinths  and  for  turning  up  forgotten  old  trash. 
I  have  in  mind  to-day  one  learned  man  in  particular  who  possesses 
this  equipment  in  abundance,  and  gives  many  valuable  proofs  of 
it;  but  he  should  be  able  to  devote  to  it  all  his  time  and  have  many 
assistants  in  order  to  cover  this  need.  It  is  not  nccessarA-  that  all 
should  be  of  us,  but  all  must  have  gone  out  fmm  iis.  Thorough 
Old  Testament  study  would  furnish  a  worthy  equipment  for  ckist 
research  in  nearly  all  fields  of  the  Middle  Ages.  On  (he  other  hand, 
for  this  task,  far  from  fruitless  in  itself,  the  majority  of  Old  Tesia- 
ment  specialists  must  admit  their  incapacity. 

In  returning  to  the  central  point,  whence  we  followed  a  longi- 
tudinal section  through  the  ages,  we  find  that  there  lies  in  the  breadth 
of  our  territory  on  all  sides  such  an  enormous  amount  of  work  to  be 
done  that  upon  it  we  unquestionably  need  to  concentrate  our  encr 
gies.  Of  neighbors  —  no,  of  co-workers  —  beyond  the  borders  of 
theological  science  we  have  an  unusual  number. 

The  Old  Testament  worker  is.  first  of  all,  a  linguist;  as  such  h* 
represents  an  independent  branch  of  the  Semitic  linguistic  stock, 
the  Hebrew,  in  particular  the  old  Hebrew,  language.  This  is  not 
the  place  to  speak  of  its  relation  to  other  branches  of  the  same  family, 
It  need  hardly  be  said,  however,  that  to  make  a  thorough  study  of 
these  tongues  is  the  duty  of  the  Old  Testament  worker,  in  order  to 
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gain  ft  fftumiation  for  the  real  mastery  of  hia  peculiar  linguistic 
domain.  Tliij^  task  alone  m  very  comprehemivc  and  dillicult,  and 
has  boconip  iiicrrasingly  bo  since  to  the  Arabic  and  Aramaic  linguistic 
stock,  with  Llifir  mmifipationH..lhe  magnificent  discoveries  on  the 
Euphrates  and  the  Tigris  have  otldcd  the  Ass>-ro- Baby  Ionian. 
The  majority  of  ua  older  men,  whose  period  of  growth  coincided  with 
the  beginnings  of  these  new  studies,  must,  in  our  relation  to  them, 
^  content  ourselves  with  the  rfile  of  ontsidets.  But  even  for  the  younger 
■generation  one  may  be  permitted  to  ask  the  question  whether  it  is 
iwensary  —  yes,  whether  it  is  salutary  —  to  strive  for  eitizenship  in 
the  whoip  domain,  now  so  expanded,  of  the  Semitic  languages.  The 
almost  invariable  result  will  be  that  one  of  the  principal  fields  will 
be  decidedly  favored.  In  fact,  those  representatives  of  the  Old 
Testament  who  are  linguistically  well  prepared  for  their  task  are 
already  separating  into  those  grounded  in  the  Arabic  and  those 
grounded  in  the  Assyro- Baby  Ionian  language.     And  thus  it  must 

•  remain,  if  linguistic  prepHration  is  not  to  flatten  out  into  an  ency- 
clopedic polymathy  —  an  unfortunate  condition  which  is  already  too 
frequently  noticeable.  To-day  it  may  not  be  superfluous  to  emphasize 

»two  points  in  particular:  first,  that  the  Semitic  language  of  the 
cuneiform  inscriptions  is  not  called  to  supplant  the  other  dialects  as 
a  foundation  for  Hebrew;  second,  that  in  the  study  of  the  dialects  the 
unique  quality  of  the  Hebrew  is  never  to  be  forgottt-n  or  neglected. 
Because  the  bulk  of  the  writings  is  but  slight,  ami  the  vocabulary  and 
constructions  correspondingly  meagre,  Helm-Av  is  by  no  means  to 
be  acquired  incidentally,  and  as  it  were  in  leisure  hours.  Often 
enough  a  miserable  failure  has  resulted  when  capable  Scmitists 
of  reputation,  knowing  themselves  thoroughly  at  home  in  .\rahic, 
Syriac,  or  Awyrian,  thought  that  as  Hebraists  also  they  could  .speak 
a  decisive  word.  It  is  and  always  wnll  be  a  life-work  to  acquire  a  liv- 
ing Bcnse  of  the  genius  of  the  Hebrew  language,  and  it  will  be  Iwtter, 
if  the  choice  must  be  made,  after  once  a  solid  linguistic  foundation 
has  been  laid,  to  neglect  the  outposts  rather  than  to  reject  the  full 

I  master}-  of  the  Hebrew. 
Moreover,  our  linguistic  equipment  is  not  completed  even  with 
the  inclusion  of  the  Semitic  languages;  the  old  versions  already  men- 
tioned as  the  vehicles  of  tradition,  ns  the  transmitters  of  the  content 
»of  the  Old  Testament  to  different  periods  and  to  different  civilized 
countries,  arc  our  indispensable  aids  to  the  philological  discovery 
of  i\n  original  text.  To-dny  an  Old  TestBment  worker  without 
a  thorough  familiarity  with  the  idiom  of  the  Septuagint  is  incon- 
ceivable, and  the  identification  and  purification  of  the  text  of  the 
Septuagint  require  a  knowledge  of  nearly  all  langunges  of  the  Roman 
orins  tcrrarum.  at  least  of  its  larger  eastern  portion  and  of  its  neigh- 
boring countries.    Especially  since  Lagarde'e  telling  work  a  special 
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Septuagiiit  ticience  has  grown  up,  and  will  not  for  a  long  time  to  come 
lay  down  iU  auLhority. 

With  this  wc  are  Btaudiug  in  the  midst  of  piiilology,  to  wbich  ia 
its  whole  range,  as  to  a  sister-science,  we  also  lay  clainu  Kvea  tbe 
authentication  of  the  text,  in  tbc  case  of  our  literature,  meets  with 
very  unusual  dilBculties.  For,  as  ia  well  known,  all  this  %vork  on  the 
versions  must  be  directed  solely  toward  securing  a  single  indepeodcnt 
form  of  text,  apart  from  that  which,  since  the  second  century  a.d., 
has  been  handed  down  by  the  synagogue  in  stubborn  exclusion,  and 
1(1  the  destruction  of  all  variants.  Even  the  best  presen-ed  of  ihe 
Iwoks  —  no  one  to-day  doubts  this  —  still  demand  a  great  deal  ot 
philological  work;  the  condition  of  the  others  is  simply  lamentable. 
The  amount  of  help  which  the  vcrsitms,  especially  the  Scptuaginl, 
offer  varies  widely.  With  such  meagre  outward  evidence  everywhere, 
the  inner  evidence  rau.'^t  be  drawn  out  as  a  decisive  factor,  and  con- 
jectural criticism  here  opens  up  a  wide  field,  in  which,  besides  much 
cha0,  also  much  good  fruit  has  been  gathered. 

Another  branch  of  philological  activity  has  been  employed  in 
textual  criticism,  and  has  attained  special  prominence  In  recent  years. 
I  refer  to  metrics.  Indeed,  the  Hebrew  metric  exerts  so  strong  an 
attraction  that  oven  remote  diatinguished  representatives  of  lin- 
guistic departments  have  applied  themselves  t^o  it  with  great  en- 
thusiasm and  industr)'.  Here,  ton,  as  in  textual  criticism,  we  are 
in  a  worse  plight  than  the  majority  of  our  colleagues;  for  here  too  we 
lack  the  most  essential  foundation  —  there  is  no  tradition  at  all 
handed  down  to  us.  When,  in  the  light  of  the  sad  condition  of  our 
test,  there  is  an  attempt  to  \ise  metrics  in  their  widest  sense  for  the 
reconstruction  of  its  original  form,  then,  in  the  face  of  this  lamentable 
state  of  affairs,  the  cireiUua  viHosus  is  evident.  This  method  is  not  to 
Im'  opposed  on  principle,  for  its  legitimacy  is  indisputable,  and  is, 
moreover,  proved  by  certain  definite  results;  but  we  must  again  urge 
the  greatest  caution,  since  the  standard  itself  b}'  which  the  correet* 
ness  of  the  text  is  to  be  measured  —  I  mean  the  system  of  metrics  — 
can  be  gained  only  through  the  strongest  participation  of  the  critic's 
own  subjectivity.  The  very  foundations  of  the  structure  are  still 
in  question;  let  us  carefully  avoid  rearing  up  hasty  air-castles. 

Of  exegesis  almost  nothing  need  be  said;  its  laws  are  universal!)' 
the  same,  as  are  also  the  particular  demands  made  upon  it  by  indi* 
vidual  periods.  In  the  Old  Testament,  as  well  as  elsewhere,  the 
historical,  psychological,  and  H'stlietic  sides  of  the  task  are  to-day 
much  more  strongly  emphasiaed  than  in  the  past.  But  surely  it  is 
but  just  to  call  partinilar  attention  (<i  the  mighty  service  which 
has  been  done  for  the  Old  Testament  in  the  last  one  hundred  and 
fifty  years  by  literarj'  criticism.  Seldom  will  such  difficult  probUans 
be  assigned  to  it,  and  seldom  will  such  complete,  safe,  and  far-reach- 
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tng  fiolutions  bo  achieved.  The  history  of  this  work,  espcciaily  of 
the  Hexateut'h  criticism ,  taketi  at  a  l)iril'8-cye  \iew,  where  individuals, 
with  their  weaknesses  and  their  limitations  vanish,  affords  a  truly 
elaasical  example  of  methodical  procedure.  Notice  the  poi^ibiUtics, 
the  application  of  f  imdamenl-ally  di^ering,  yc8,  of  antagonistic,  critical 
methods,  and  the  repeated  imtn  for  the  same  results.  And  throughout 
all  this,  Old  Testament  science  worked  without  precursors;  indeed,  it 
offered  incentive  to  all  other  fields  of  literature,  and  served  them  aa 
prototype.  Tlic  final  and  complete  victory  was  won  by  an  attack 
along  the  whole  line.  Abraham  Kuenen  and  Julius  Wellhausen  were 
successful  by  combining  the  internal  criticism  of  men  like  Keuss  and 
Vatkc  with  the  formal  criticism  of  such  as  Astruc  and  Hupfeld. 
Evcr>'thing  ejytential  now  stands  ao  faat  that  the  dilettante  attacks 
from  outsiders  who  come  up  from  the  right  and  from  the  left  give  no 
cause  for  fear.  Nowadays  the  realiittic  criticism,  essentially  founded 
upon  facts  of  the  religious  history  of  Israel,  holds  the  foreground, 
while  the  battle  chiefly  rages  about  the  prophets.  Here  now  and 
then  the  same  bold  sallies  of  discovery  are  undertaken  as  formerly 
in  the  investigation  of  the  historical  books.  It  may  be  questioned 
whether  we  shall  here  ever  attain  to  equally  positive  results  in  details; 
the  large  outlines  wc  already  sec  with  sufficient  clearness. 

The  advance  from  the  abstract  analysis  of  former  times,  which 
produced  only  negative  results,  to  the  living  synthesis,  the  insight 
into  the  political  and  religious  conditions  of  every  writing,  makes  it 
now  also  possible  to  produce,  instead  of  the  old-fashioned  introduc- 
tion to  the  Old  Testament,  a  history  of  Old  Testament  literature,  pro- 
ceeding in  chronological  order  and  showing  the  organic  development 
of  the  spirit  of  Israel.  The  work  which  Eduard  Heuss  planned  a 
half-century  ago,  and  carried  out  in  a  genial  experiment  a  quarter- 
century  ago,  we,  with  our  better  equipment,  should  not  now  hesitat'O 
to  take  in  hand  anew.  Such  a  genuine  history  of  literature  would 
of  necessity  demand  to  be  incorporated  into  the  whole  HLfit^ry  of 
the  people,  and  therewith  we  ourselves  ert«r  the  ranks  of  the  histo- 
rians. In  fact,  the  tjisk  rests  upon  us,  and  upon  no  one  else,  of  writing 
the  history  of  that  nation,  in  itself  petty,  but  for  the  development  of 
humanity  extraoniinarily  important,  of  old  Israel  during  the  one  and 
a  quarter  millrnnitims  nf  its  pre-Christian  existence.  The  unusual 
difficulty  of  clearing  up  the  sources  makes  our  department  as  good  as 
inaccessible  to  a  student  of  ancient  histor}'  who  has  not  been  trained 
in  our  school.  This  was  sufficiently  evinced  in  the  past  generation  by 
such  examples  as  M.  Duncker  and  L,  Ranko;  and  the  present,  eapc- 
eially  the  Assyriological,  school  of  historians  seems  to  rival  thorn  in 
proving  the  same  thing.  On  the  one  side  the  attack  is  made  by  the 
exponents  of  tradition,  who  apply  everything  discovered  from  the 
monuments  to  the  biblical  department  in  order  to  prop  up  the  old 
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ecclesiastical  tradition,  now  become  a  dogma  which  they  Ibemeelvi 
have  not  uutgruwn.  Krum  the  other  side  the  oniiet  is  made  by  the 
my  tholo^sts,  who  endeavor  in  one  n-ay  or  another  to  resoh  e  the  plain 
hifitoriual  facts  into  dull,  monotunous  traius  of  thought.  They  mill 
all  offer  us  an  occoHional  contribution ;  but  in  the  main  their  work  will 
be  vain,  becauiK  they  lack  training  for  the  right  use  of  the  sources  ar 
well  as  comprehension  of  the  spirit  of  the  Old  Testament.  There- 
fore we  intend  to  hold  on  to  our  task  of  writing  the  history  of  the 
people  of  Israel  in  ite  w]w>le  extent,  and  to  perfoim  this  task  increaa- 
tngly  welt,  In  this  connection  we  make  graterul  use  of  all  that 
related  sciences  of  every  kind  have  to  offer  —  geography,  ethnol 
arcbawlogy,  and  all  thn  rest;  indeed,  wc  feel  ourselves  everywhere  as 
fellow  workers,  and  hope  to  do  our  duty  to  the  utmost  of  our  po 
We  follow  with  particular  interest  tho  prodigious  progress  in  the  e: 
vations  on  the  ruined  sitos  of  those  nations  which  lived  at  the  same 
time  as  Israel,  and,  in  part,  long  before;  the  new  branches  of  scienw 
which  have  sprung  up  from  thesis  rest^archcs  astoni^  us  with  their 
magnificent  ret^ults.  Wr  are  often  reproached  nith  the  opposite  atti- 
tude,  with  indifference  and  apathy,  and  the  constxjuent  fttagnation 
and  retrogression  in  our  own  work.  Fiut  nur  legitimate  caution 
does  not  deserve  such  censure.  Joyfully  as  we  hail  everything  which 
cornea  forth  from  the  excavations,  we  stilt  have  no  desire  to  fill  the 
yawning  trenches  with  our  present  possession,  with  the  books  of 
the  Old  Testament.  Huch  things  as  are  thnre  brought  up  are  at  first 
riddles,  sphinx  forms;  what  we  have  in  our  hands  spciika  to  us  a 
plain  language,  incapable  of  miseonecption.  We  gladly  accept  ibe 
correct  interpretation  of  the  monuments  as  a  aubslaniiol  enrichment 
of  our  own  possesaions;  but  the  groundwork  for  an  understanding  of 
the  people  of  Israel  we  must  always  derive  from  what  has  been 
handed  down  by  this  people.  Overwhelmingly  great  as  was  the  phj-a- 
ical  and  intellectual  power  of  the  world -empire  on  the  Euphratoj 
and  the  Tigris;  supenor  as  was  the  kingdom  on  the  Nile,  and  many 
another,  in  comparison  with  the  petty  kingdom  of  Israel,  we  still 
have  here,  in  spite  of  all  influences  from  the  most  diverse  directionE, 
to  do  with  an  independent  nationul  individuality,  and  with  one  su 
energetic  and  so  vigorous  that  it  ultimately  set  up  for  itself  its  own 
taws  and  its  own  aims. 

This  is  preeminently  true  (to  return  to  the  kernel  of  the  matter 
and  to  the  beginning  of  thia  survey)  of  the  religion  of  Israel,  in  whicli 
its  life  reached  its  supreme  and  exhaustive  expression.  Supported 
by  such  presuppositions  and  preliminaries  as  are  here  developed,  we 
can,  I  dare  eay ,  vnth  greater  confidence  than  at  the  beginning  of  thia 
survey,  associate  ourselves  and  our  department  with  the  represent- 
atives of  the  general  science  of  religion;  and  this  in  spile  of  oar 
Christian  tha>logical  stamp,  which  we  neither  can,  nor  desire  lo,  dis- 
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claim.  We  strive,  in  fact,  to  understand  the  remiirkable,  the  irniquc, 
appearance  of  the  religion  of  Israel  as  such  in  its  historical  devel- 
opment; we  are  determined  to  overlook  no  characteristic  which  is 
likely  to  distinguish  it,  and  to  make  it  more  possible  of  comprehen- 
sion. That  this  task  offers  the  greatest  difficulties  does  not  terrify 
us;  that  it  brings  us  into  contact  with  so  many  branches  of  science 
makes  us  proud.  But  we  need  many  associates,  and  they  must  be  of 
very  differing  qualities.  The  compass  of  the  work  is  eo  great  that  it 
demands  division  of  labor.  No  one  should  be  accused  of  one-sidedness 
if  he  carefully  tends  his  own  particular  part  of  this  great  field,  and 
really  promotes  our  work.  But  let  no  superficial  dilettantism  find 
place  among  us.  As  we  older  men  slowly  withdraw  from  the  scene 
of  action,  may  the  men  of  the  new  generation  escape  the  danger  of 
scattering  their  forces,  and  strive  with  success  to  concentrate  on  every 
point,  however  small,  the  most  thorough  possible  scholarship! 
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iHo^  1.  SfpUmba-  23,  10  a.  m.) 

CffAiitUAN:    pKOFEssoit  AxDBBw  C.  Zrs'OA,  McCormick  TbtfolugicfJ  Sviuiuary. 
Spraksbs:     PnoFKSBOH  Bekjauin  W.  Bacoh.  Ynlc  rniversity. 

pROFBMOR  Krxwit  D.  Burton,  Univernily  of  CKicsgo. 
SmCBKAHt;  Profwboh  Clyde  W.  Votaw.  Uoivomiy  of  C'liiwugo. 

Tbe  SectJon  of  the  New  Testament  in  the  Department  of  History 
of  lieligiun  was  presided  over  by  Professor  Andrew  C.  Zenos  of  ttie 
McCormick  Theological  Seminary  of  Chicago,  Illinois.  In  introducing 
the  speakers  Professor  Zenos  said,  in  part,  that  this  Section  might 
be  regarded  aa  the  central  one  of  the  whole  Bystem  of  the  Congress 
of  Arts  and  Science.  The  religious  is  the  highest  nature  of  man,  and 
among  religioma  Christianity  is  conceded  the  place  of  preeminence, 
even  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  purely  scientific  student  of  relig- 
ion. Christianity  emerges  in  a  definite  hiatoncat  setting  and  under 
clearly  ascertainable  conditions.  That  its  origin  is  buried  m  &  mytli- 
ieal  age,  that  the  fact«  regarding  its  foundation  and  first  stages  are 
lost  beyond  recovery,  is  a  theory  which  was  put  forth  and  defended 
with  great  acumen  by  the  brilliant  Uegolian  of  the  early  nineteenth 
century.  But  the  greater  the  ability  with  which  it  was  expounded 
and  urged,  the  more  certain  is  its  untenablences  since  its  complete 
coUapee  and  abandonment.  Nothing  stands  better  established  than 
the  absolute  historicity  of  the  basal  facts  of  the  Christian  religion. 
The  field  was  much  larger  than  it  first  appeared.  First  into  one  part 
of  it,  then  into  another,  research  has  been  pushed  until,  out  of  the 
apparently  simple  and  single  study  of  the  New  Testament  as  a  book 
of  religious  instruction,  there  have  arisen  onn  after  another  the 
associated  sciences  of  New  Testament  Philology,  New  Testament 
Archaeology,  New  Testament  Criticism  (Higher  and  Lower),  New 
Testament  History,  with  its  subdivisions  of  the  Life  of  Christ,  the 
Life  of  Paul,  the  Apostolic  Age,  New  Testament  Times,  and  finally  to 
crown  the  whole  group,  the  Biblical  Theology  of  the  New  Testament. 
A  great  science  has  truly  been  bom.  A  living  interest,  always  existing 
in  the  first  writings  of  Christian  men,  has  found  a  legitimate  field 
and  a  large  and  diversified  exprcssioa.  New  Testament  science 
stands  to-day  befort?  the  world,  not  as  a  seeker  for  consideration 
upon  extra-scientific  grounds,  but  because  it  offers  a  great  and  su- 
premely important  field  to  its  votaries,  and  because  its  methods  are 
just  those  which  inspire  confidence  in  every  science  throughout  the 
whole  scheme. 
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But  our  humanity  is  one  and  indivisible,  and  we  cannot  stand 
here  as  mere  scientists  forgetting  what  the  New  Testament  means  to 
us  personally,  or  to  the  religious  community  to  which  we  belong.  It 
is  the  charter  of  their  existence  and  the  source  of  our  inspiration 
and  life.  As  the  artist,  who  studies  the  principles  of  his  technique 
or  the  chemistry  of  his  colors  and  thinks  he  has  done  justice  to  bis 
work,  has  failed  as  an  artist,  so  the  Christian  scholar  cannot  investi- 
gate the  New  Testament  as  a  mere  field  for  historical  research 
and  be  satisfied  that  his  task  is  completed.  He  must  be  possessed 
by  the  spirit  of  its  religion  and  filled  with  the  sense  of  its  tran- 
scendent power. 
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Mr.  President,  and  Fellow  Scientists,  —  Wheo  the  chaira  of 
New  Teatament  science  in  our  principal  New  England  universities 
were  founded,  the  discipline  was  entitled  New  TeatAinent  Criticism 
and  Interpretation.  At  that  time  "criticism"  meant  scarcely  more 
than  the  establishment  of  the  exact  tt-xt  of  the  tweuty-sevea  canon- 
ical book»;  "interpretation"  meant  the  grammaticul  rendering  of 
the  strict  verbal  Benee.  This  was  a  finality.  With  author's  text  and 
meaning  you  had  all  that  could  be  asked  without  impiety,  the  ulti- 
mate "word  of  God."  Relations  with  other  sciences  couformed  to 
this  estimate  of  our  relative  importance. 

Tonlay  we  may  still  empby  the  u&mc  subdivision;  but  we  mean 
more  by  "criticism,"  more  by  "interpretation,"  and  much  more 
by  "the  word  of  God."  We  have  not  begun  to  think  of  our  science 
as  profane,  but  we  isee  something  aacred  in  other  scjeuces. 

CriticLsm  now  includea  the  higher  as  well  as  the  lower.  It  traces 
the  antecedents  as  well  ae  the  life-history  of  the  writing,  its  origin  as 
well  as  transiiiission,  derivation  of  thought  as  well  as  transcription  of 
words.  It  involves  even  tho  genetic  study  of  ideas  older  than  any 
literature;  traditions,  beliefs,  in  which  no  author,  cort.ainly  no  in- 
spired author,  can  claim  exclusive  rights.  Inevitably  this  widening 
of  scope  haij  eiitablishcd  now  points  of  contact;  for  the  history  of 
ideas  is  even  less  tolerant  of  artificial  segregation  and  classification 
into  sacred  and  profane  than  tho  history  of  instituiions  and  events. 
Let  the  earlier  embodiment  be  written  or  oral,  be  tho  ideas  clearly 
traceable  in  surviving  documents  of  parchment,  stone,  clay,  papyrus, 
or  only  in  institutions,  forms,  traditions;  in  either  case  the  modem 
method  leads  directly  Intn  the  wide,  free  ranges  of  the  htstoiy  of 
religious  thought. 

Even  textual  criticism  OTcrfiows  it«  former  boimds.  To  Wost«ott 
and  Hortaclcarlycxtraneous  variant  was  almost  a  negligible  quantity. 
"Corruptions,"  except  as  they  might  furnish  a  clue  to  the  original, 
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only  dctrnctw!  from  the  value  of  a  manuscript.  Why  -wish  to  knor 
the  views  of  writers  not  inspired,  perhaps  even  heretical  T  If  a  dis- 
tinguiiihcd  claasieal  philologian  now  enters  our  field  to  reconstruct 
the  neglected  Western  form  of  the  test  and  give  us  a  new  apprecia- 
tion of  'Us  value,  advancing  the  curious  theory  of  two  inspired  texts, 
one  for  the  longitude  of  Antioch,  the  other  for  Rome,  we  shall, 
indeed,  do  better  to  return  to  Westcott  and  Hort  for  an  explanation 
of  the  origin  of  the  variants,  but  we  should  not  lose  our  new  sen« 
of  their  historical  value.  Thanks  to  Professor  Buddc  we  know  that 
the  doctrine  of  "survivals"  applies  in  textual  and  higher  criticism 
as  well  as  in  biology.  The  source  an  historian  has  employed  docs  not 
at  once  cease  to  circulate.  It  is  only  gradually  superseded  by  the 
writing  ultimately  preferred.  In  the  mean  time  transcribers  will 
persistently  tend  to  complete,  expand,  or  assimilate  the  extracts  by 
comparison  of  the  original.  The  process  is  abundantly  illustrated 
in  the  scribal  treatment  of  New  Testament  loans  from  the  Scptuagint. 
The  variants  in  this  case  display  the  characteristics  of  atavism,  or 
reversion  to  type;  they  may  give  the  pre-canonical  form.  We  know 
in  fact,  that  the  most  cxtcnsi\'e  and  important  of  the  Western  vari- 
anta,  the  pcrieope  adulttrae,  is  an  actual  extract  from  the  Ootpei 
aex^ording  to  the  Hdtrews.  Other  cases  also  can  be  identified,  which 
represent  "sun'ivflls"  from  the  extra-canonical,  if  not  preH:anonica] 
literature.  This  explains  why  the  important  variants  are  confined 
to  the  historical  books,  and  are  most  frequent  in  Luke-Acts,  a  nar- 
rative confessedly  based  on  earlier  documents.  Historical  \'aluc  may 
even  attach  to  corruptions  reflectinR  only  later  ideas. 

But  pass  to  the  higher  criticism,  which  asks.  Whence  has  the  author 
himself  his  ideas  and  niMteriala?  Here  the  field  is  full  of  "sun'i\'at3" 
t-o  be  traced  in  their  origin  as  well  as  in  their  later  adaptation.  In 
relation  to  Old  Testament  literature  and  history  this  discipline  once 
bore  the  nnme  "Connections."  Earlier,  and  for  a  wider  range,  It 
was  called  "Introduction." 

Let  it  not  be  counted  disrespect  to  the  great  names  of  Baur  and 
Hoitemann  if  wedemurto  their  definition  of  "  introduction  "  as  "Crit- 
icism of  the  Canon."  That  issues  in  treatment  of  the  subject  as  a 
branch  of  polemics.  But  the  canon  is  no  more  a  subject  for  scientific 
critipism  than  the  particular  selection  of  books  which  my  reli^ous 
taste  and  personal  experience  may  lead  mc  to  place  on  my  shelf  of 
private  de\'otions.  These  twcntyngcven  are  the  books  which  the 
fathers  found  to  embody  their  religious  faith  and  to  nourish  their 
religious  life.  Vox  eulesiae,  vox  dH.  Of  what  use  to  question  tb«r 
taste?  Popes  and  councils  are  the  only  judges  of  canonicity. 

Nor  can  we  agree  w-ith  Jiilicher,  who  defines  "introduction,"  as 
"that  branch  of  the  histoiy  of  literature  which  deals  mth  the  New 
Testament  writings."    The  New  Testament  books  do  not  form  a 
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literary  class.  The  biblical  critic  is  not  an  art  taster.  Matthew  Arnold 
has  indeed  entered  our  field,  but  as  an  amateur.  We  higher  critics 
are  not  concerned  with  the  history  of  literature,  but  of  religion; 
and  we  treat  the  canonical  books  as  Bourcee  for  that  history.  They 
are  to  us  an  expresaion  of  the  leading  type  of  spiritual  life  in  its  pro- 
greasive  phases.  The  rank  and  station  of  each  element  of  our  science, 
and  of  the  science  as  a  whole,  is  measured  by  its  service  to  this  end. 
Introduction  —  the  higher  criticism,  analytical  and  constructive  — 
is  subsidiary,  as  truly  as  the  lower.  Criticism  exists  for  interpretation, 
and  interpretation  for  the  sake  of  the  history  of  religious  thought 
and  life,  for  that  is  the  "word  of  God."  The  revelation  of  God  is 
not  in  the  letter,  but  in  the  life;  and  because  the  life  cannot  be 
isolated,  but  is  a  spiritual  evolution  of  the  race,  therefore  we  find  our 
point  of  contact  with  kindred  sciences  in  the  field  of  (he  history  of 
religion,  the  phenomennloj?}'  of  spiritual  life. 

The  development  of  the  higher  criticism,  ao  distinctive  a  feature 
of  the  century  just  closed,  cutting  quietly  away  the  whole  ground  of 
contention  from  what  we  used  to  designate  the  "  conflict  of  science  and 
religion,"  has  be^n  in  this  aspect  simply  a  removal  of  misunder- 
standings. The  gradual  adoption  of  the  historical  point  of  view  has 
brought  the  Bible  into  the  field  of  science  without  withdrawing  it 
from  that  of  devotion. 

For  what  we  found  true  of  the  term  "criticism"  la  true  in  still 
higher  degree  of  the  term  "interpretation,"  Ita  historv-  during 
the  past  half-century  lias  been  one  of  immeasurable  enlargement. 
From  having  been  almost  exclugix'ely  grammatical  and  philological, 
often  minutely  verbal,  exegesis  has  become  historical.  From  apolo-. 
getic  it  has  become  objective.  At  first  context  was  disregarded; 
then  it  was  seen  to  be  essential  to  the  historical  sense;  then  the  idea 
was  widened.  Now  we  no  longer  mean  by  context  merely  the  next 
phrase  or  adjoining  sentence.  Not  the  whole  book  or  author's 
works  includee  it  all.  The  context  which  throws  fullest  light  upon 
the  meaning  is  the  whole  complex  of  contemporary  life  and  thought, 
its  inheritance  from  the  past,  its  problems,  its  aapirations,  its  pre- 
possessions, it«  whole  mode  of  looking  at  things.  So  exegesis  too  has 
found  God's  world  not  a  world  of  isolation.  It  is  incomplete  without 
the  history  and  sciences  once  called  "profane."  "Continuity," 
"evolution,"  have  become  watchwords  in  this  field  also. 

It  may  be  an  independent  phenomenon;  it  may  be  an  eflect  of 
the  Zeitgeist  thus  to  broaden  New  Testament  science,  compelling 
it  to  interconnect  itself  with  kindred  studies  and  find  iVa  place  in  the 
general  stream  of  the  history  of  religion.  Such,  at  all  events,  is  the 
fact,  to  our  immeasurable  uplift  and  inspiration.  The  age  which  saw 
the  rise  of  the  higher  criticism  could  not  fail  to  give  us,  as  it  did, 
our  first  great  histories  of  New  Testament  times,  and  oC  Jewish 
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and  Hellenistic  religious  thought.    It  KAve  us  for  t)ie  first  time  a 
succession  of  greAt  Liv€9  of  Jesus  and  of  Paul. 

Tlie  very  fact  that  in  this  WoHd's  Congress  of  Arts  and  Science 
we  are  gathere<l,  not  in  connection  with  the  Division  of  "Social 
Culture,"  as  a  sub-department  under  the  head  of  "Religion,"  but 
under  the  Division  "Historical  Science,"  as  a  branch  of  the  "His- 
tory of  Religion,"  shows  appreciation  of  the  facts. 

The  group  of  canonized  writings  to  which  we  apply  the  processes 
of  criticism  and  interpretation  are  an  emanation  of  the  religiou 
thought  and  life  of  the  race  in  the  period  of  its  greatest  manifeatatioo. 
It  presents  both  direct  and  indirect  reflections  of  this  life,  but  it  is 
impossible  that  we  should  understand  either  the  direct  reflection 
attempted  in  the  Synoptic  Gospels  and  Acts,  or  the  unintended 
reflection  which  lends  to  the  Epistles,  Apocalypse,  and  Johanniue 
writings  their  liigheat  value,  if  we  study  them  apart  from  the  broad 
stream  of  contemporary  religious  development,  both  Jewish  and 
Gentile.  For,  as  we  well  know,  in  that  great  age  of  the  humanities, 
when  national  barriers  bad  broken  down,  Oriental  religion,  Gredt 
philosophy,  art  and  literature,  and  Roman  government  had  become 
the  coiurnon  property  of  a  united  race,  religious  thought  and  practice 
were  also  intermingled  as  never  before.  It  is  the  distinctive  feature 
of  New  Tenitament  science  in  our  time  tliat  it  recognizee  this  inter- 
connection  uf  Christianity  in  its  origins  with  contemporar}'-  religious 
liie  and  literature,  as  has  not  been  the  case  since  the  great  church 
historian  of  the  fourth  century  gave  us,  as  a  pen<lent  to  his  critical 
review  of  Christian  literature,  the  Prejjaratio  Evangetica. 

I  miglit  mention  as  symptoms  of  the  wider  outlook  here  at  home    _ 
the  new  chair  of  the  History  of  ReUgions,  by  which  Harvard  ]4^H 
created  a  meeting-point  for  its  two  departments  of  religious  Uteraturt^' 
and  of  divinity.  Harvard  has  wisely  placed  in  it  a  Yale  man,  the  fore- 
most biblical  scholar  of  America,  and  first  speaker  of  this  Depart- 
ment.  Had  the  means  been  forthcoming,  Yale  would  probably  have 
anticipated  her  elder  sister;  for  the  aim  is  identical  in  both  univers- 
ities.  Nor  is  it  exceptional.    The  joint  establishment,  by  cooperation 
of  our  greater  univcrsittee  in  East  and  West,  of  an  annual  intercol- 
legiate lectureship  on  the  history  of  religions  bears  witness  to  tbf 
same. 

Once  for  all  Now  Testament  science  has  become  a  branch  of  the 
hiaton,-  of  rpli^on;  its  canonical  books  are  no  longer  an  end,  but 
a  means.  We  employ  them  as  sources  to  eompreliend  the  life  and 
thought  which  produced  them.  Is  this  disloyalty  to  Christian  prin- 
ciple? Far  from  it.  It  is  only  what  might  have  iH^cn  done  eighteen 
centuries  ago  if  the  chureh  had  appreciated  as  clearly  as  our  Fourth 
Evangelist  the  true  attitude  of  Jesua  toward  the  hibliolatry  of  (he 
synagogue :  "  Ye  search  the  Scriptures  because  ye  think  that  in  them 
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ye  have  etemal  life;  aod  these  are  they  that  testify  of  me;  but  ye 
will  not  come  unto  me  that  ye  may  have  life."  That  is  a  just  and 
genuine  reflection;  for  to  Jesus  even  the  written  revelation  of  his 
own  people,  the  divine  Torah  of  Moses,  was  secondary  to  that  "in  the 
creation  of  God,"  in  nature's  bounty  and  beauty,  and  in  the  sense  of 
fatherhood  and  sonship.  To  Jesus  the  life  was  the  revelation;  Scrip- 
ture was  a  means  of  approach  to  it,  and  was  trcsted  by  it. 

But  as  symptoms  of  the  times,  let  us  sun-ey  rather  some  results 
of  recent  scholarship  that  are  ours  only  as  they  belong  to  Christen- 
dom. The  tread  will  be  found  unmistakably  "religionsp;P3chichtUcb." 
We  appreciate  the  splendid  contributions  which  have  rome  of  late  to 
Hellenistic  grammar  and  philology,  from  the  studj'  of  papjTi  and 
inscriptions  and  the  scanty  literature  of  Palestinian  Aramaic. 
Instead  of  "  Hebraisms  "  we  hear  now  of  "  Aramaisma,"  "  Septuagint- 
ianM,"  and  "Semiticisms."  We  are  even  called  upon  to  surrender 
our  belief  that  there  is  such  a  thing  as  Semitic  Greek,  dtstinguishabte 
from  the  koiit^,  and  that  style  and  idiom  are  not  philologically  the 
Bame  In  the  preface  as  in  the  ensuing  two  chapters  of  Luke,  This 
demand  belongs  with  the  statements  classified  by  the  newspapers  as 
"  important  if  true. "  After  alt  the  main  advance  is  along  other  lines, 
intersecting  those  of  explorers  from  other  fields.  We  do  not  forget 
Deissmann  and  Dalman,  Moulton,  Redpath,  or  Blass.  Ramsay's 
studies  of  the  political,  geographical,  and  social  relations  of  Asia 
Minor  make  us  feel  less  crippled  by  the  loss  of  Moramsen,  however 
much  we  desiderate  Mommgen's  historico-critical  judgment.  Percy 
Ctardner  brings  to  bear  his  knowledge  of  Greek  religious  thought  and 
institutions  to  present  an  Historical  View  of  the  New  Testament,  and 
as  a  third  contribution  from  a  like  quarter  Jane  Harrison's  Prole- 
gomena to  the  Study  of  Qreek  Religion  puts  in  its  true  light  the  great 
reversion  to  the  mythology  of  the  ancient  dithonic  divinities  which 
accompanies  the  decay  of  Greek  national  life  and  the  spread  of 
religious  mysticism  In  the  rites  of  mystery-religion.  Frawr's  Golden 
Bough  sets  the  example  of  a  study  In  comparative  religion,  disproving 
the  notion  that  the  conception  of  a  deliverer-god,  incarnate,  dying 
and  rising  agHin,  effecting  the  redemption  of  humanity  by  sacra- 
mental union  with  himself,  is  the  monopoly  of  any  race  or  tribe.  Can 
the  student  of  Paulinism  and  its  development  on  Greek  soil  be  indif- 
ferent to  such  refiearch  aa  this? 

Years  ago  Lightfoot'a  essay  on  St.  Paul  and  Seneca  ta&de  the 
existence  in  both  of  a  common  element  of  Stoic  doctrine  indisputable. 
Grafe  now  hflps  to  set  us  on  the  right  track  by  demonstrating  I'aure 
afEmty  with  and  employment  of  the  Jewish-Stoic  Book  of  Wisdom. 
and  Tcuuant  stn-nglhcns  the  chain  by  tracing  the  development  of 
the  I>octrine  of  the  Fall  and  Original  Sin,  that  seems  so  strange  an 
inaovatioQ  on  the  teaching  of  Jeaus,  through  the  post-oaaonical 
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Jewisb  Ut«nLtuTe  down  to  II  Esdrag  and  the  Talmud.  Pfleiderer.  chief 
of  our  modem  studtwta  of  Paulmism,  revises  bis  GttchickU  de$  Ut- 
ckrisUnlkumt,  largely  to  make  use  of  Cumont's  Tc:^*  H  DoeumenU 
relatija  au  MiOiracisme,  and  shows  how  mystery' -religioQ  not  only 
paved  the  way  fur  I'aul,  but  furoidhed  bim  with  foruis  of  thought  and 
even  of  ritual. 

Still  deeper  must  we  penetrate  for  the  origins  of  the  religioq^ 
dualism  whivh  colorK  the  non-Pauhiie  books.  The  mixed  and  seethii^^ 
chaos  of  Syrian  magic,  theosophy.  and  mysticism,  out  of  which 
appears  1.ha1.  gnosticutm  which  soon  rivals  dmtttianity  in  its  claims 
up<in  tho  n-ligiou£  thought,  uf  the  Graeco-Roman  world,  seems  almost 
to  defy  analysis.  But  Friodlandcr's  yorckrisUicke  GnosticigmM  has 
obtained  now  a  wider  and  sounder  basis  of  fact  from  Brandt's  schol- 
arly  study  of  the  Mmidaean  Heliguin  with  it«  astonishing  survivals  of 
the  mythology  and  legend-lore  of  the  mixed  ponplcs  of  the  East- 
Nor  are  there  wanting  investigators  of  the  more  doubtful  analogies  of 
Buddhistic  and  Egyptian  reUgious  thought  and  literature. 

Hiere  mtiII  be  pursuit  of  false  clues,  and  premature  conclwdoiu. 
among  which  I  must  venture  to  reckon  our  own  lamented  L.  L. 
Paine'fl  reaort  to  Philo  and  the  Alexandrian  school  as  ultimate  source 
of  Paul's  Logos  doctrine;  as  if  Philo  himself  were  not  rendering  Inti) 
the  language  of  the  anhoolB  that  older  Palestinian  form  of  cosmological 
speculation  which  he,  as  well  aa  Paul,  found  already  reflected  in  the 
Hochmah  literature  with  ita  Hebraixed  Stoicism,  and  it«  hypostasis 
of  creative  and  redemptive  MTiadom.  No;  the  Evolution  of  Trin- 
itariaimm  was  a  far  Ic^ss  simple  matter  than  a  patch  of  Philo  and  a 
patch  of  Paul.  Still,  like  the  other  great  racial  religious  ideas,  it  toot 
an  evolution  —  and  ail  the  more  divine  for  that.  It  belongs  to  the 
phenomenology  of  religion.  Therefore,  Cunkel  and  Bouaset  and 
Charles  aeem  to  me  to  be  working  the  richer  lodes  of  our  day,  and 
certainly  our  Cong^resaea  and  Conventions  are  "religionsgeechicht- 
lich."  At  Htfickholm  in  1S97  it  was  Chanti^pie  de  la  Sauasaye  who 
discuHsod  Rdigiotte  Research  by  the  Comparative  Method,  and  he 
was  followed  by  Arnold  Meyer,  who  reported  the  progress  of  out 
science  under  the  title  Die  moderne  Forselmng  iibcr  die  Oeachichte  dea 
Urchristi-TUiiums;  but  the  burden  of  his  admirable  summary  must  be 
given  in  hisown  language:  "  Ea  gilt,  das  Urohristentum  hineinzustel- 
len  in  cinen  groaaeren  Zuaammenhang,  seine  Oesrhichte  als  einen 
Teil  der  Religions-.  KuUur-  und  MenschhpitsgeBchichta  fllierhaupt 
211  begreifi'n,  sein  Werden  und  Waehsen  km  beohaehtnn,  innere  und 
jluiwere  Vorgflnge  in  ihrer  Wechselwirkung  ru  iK-trachten."  Or. 
to  borrow  Meyer's  own  quotation  from  Sabatier,  "To  understand 
Christianity,  implies  a  clear  and  comprehensive  graap  both  of  the 
bond  which  unites  it  with  the  religious  development  of  mankind,  and 
of  the  vital  element  which  distinguishes  it;  also  of  the  sequence  and 
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character  of  the  forma  which  it  has  assumed."  A  better  definition  of 
the  rehition  of  our  science  to  kindred  sciences  cannot  be  formuliLted. 
Hit  W8S  also  well  to  emphasise,  as  Meyer  has  done  from  the  very  atart, 
what  is  that  vital,  distinctive  element  of  Christianity,  which  has 
enabled  it  to  take  up  and  aasimilate  congenial  elements  from  sur- 
rounding soil,  instead  of  being  itself  assimilated.  "  Not  piimaiily  the 
belief  in  Jeaus  as  the  Son  of  God,  but  Jesus'  o^vii  belief  in  his  mission 
and  his  relation  to  God  his  Father."    "Not  primarily  the  belief  in 

f  Jesus  as  the  Son  of  God,"  because  the  gospel  aa  Paul  preached  it  is 
already  secondarj*.  But  the  gospel  of  Jesus  is  for  us  approachable  only 
through  the  secondary  gospel,  whose  distinctive  feature  is  certainly 
this  belief. 

It  is  also  significant  from  this  standpoint  to  note  how  just  a  year 
ago  Plleiderer,  at  the  International  Congress  of  Theologians  at 
^■Amsterdam,  defined  the  preliminary  problem  of  Paulinism.  His 
addicsa  was  entitled  Dan  Christusbild  des  urcJirisUichen -Glauben*  in 
T^igUmsffeschichUicfifr  Heleuchtumj;  and  he  too  lays  chief  stress  upon 
the  need  for  reaching  the  distinctive  element  in  the  Gospel  of  Paul 
through  its  embodiment  in  conceptions  and  forms  current  in  Ixith 
Gentile  and  Jewish  religious  life.  For  Paul  was  the  natural  heir  of  the 
Blatter,  but  ndoptive  heir  of  the  Former  alao,  and  through  him  more 
than  all  others  Christianity  became  endowed  with  the  great  Greek 
and  .Stoic  iileas  of  a  creative  Logos,  a  mystic  union,  sacramentaJly 
renewed,  of  the  human  spirit  in  its  weiikand  corruptible  embodiment 
with  the  life-giving  divine  spirit,  and  (>f  a  race  brotherhood,  or  new 
social  order  of  humanity.     This  absorption  by  Christianity  nf  the 

Iaepirations  and  cravings  expressed  in  the  contemporary  world-move- 
ments nf  religious  thought  Pfleiderer  has  summed  up  as  follows: 
"The  postulate  of  a  Dclivcrer-god  (tf«i«  tritfnjfi)  who  shall  guarantee 
both  the  salvation  of  the  individual  soul  in  the  hereafter,  and  also  the 
dominion  of  redemption  and  peace  for  the  social  commonwealth  on 
this  earth,  was  already  present  in  the  visions  and  cravings  of  the 
Gentile  wnrid  at  the  beginning  of  our  era;  the  question  was  only. 
Whence  should  it  ohtAin  the  certainty  of  his  real  ejostencc?  The 
Christology  of  the  Chureh  gave  the  answer  by  welding  into  a  personal 
unity  the  Messiah-king  of  the  earthly  kingdom  of  God  and  the  mysti- 
c&]  conqueror  of  death  and  disperwer  of  life.  Thus  arose  the  ideal  form 
of  the  eternal  Son  of  God,  who  historically  became  man,  died,  passed 
through  the  underworld  overcoming  Death  and  the  Devil,  rose  victo- 
rious, ascended  to  heaven,  futs  on  the  right  hand  of  God  aa  Sovereign 
of  the  world,  and  is  to  come  upon  the  clouds  to  judge  the  quick  and 
dead.  All  those  doctrinal  conceptions  are  also  found  already  present 
in  the  religious  cults  of  decadent  antiquity,  here  and  there,  in  Orient 
and  Occident,  in  the  varied  forms  of  Jewish  npocalj*pse,  Oriental  mys- 
ticism and  Gnosis,  Greek  speculation  and  Roman  emperor-worship. 
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Only  the  unifying  subject  was  wanting  for  the  synthesis  of  these 
predicates,  the  nucleus  of  crystallization,  about  which  this  ferment- 
ing, chaotio  mass  of  religious  ideas  might  shape  itself  into  a  new  worid 
of  faith  and  hope  comprising  both  the  present  and  the  hereafter.  This 
point  of  unification  was  supplied  in  the  person  of  Jesus,  the  Galilean 
national  Redeemer  and  King  of  the  Jews,  who  through  the  cross 
became  the  World-Hedecmer  and  King  of  the  universal  kingdom  of 
God." 

Such  utterances  make  plain  the  trend  of  New  Testament  science 
in  our  day.  Both  criticism  and  interpretation  have  become  historical, 
and,  as  subsidiary  to  the  history  of  religion,  have  been  brought  into 
cloBcar  contact  with  kindred  sciences. 

It  remains  to  be  seen  to  what  extent  the  growing  sense  of  what 
is  held  in  common  enables  us  to  differentiate  with  greater  precision 
that  which  is  distinctive  and  \Htat;  absorbent,  but  not  al>8orbed. 

Since  Baur  we  apprehend  Christianity  historically  as  made  up  of 
the  Petrine  and  the  Pauline  factors.  What,  then,  is  essential  Paulin- 
ism  and  essential  Petrinism?  Light  cornea  when  we  begin  to  see 
that  Paul  is  more  than  a  Rabbi,  far  more  than  a  Rabbi  of  tbat  period 
of  anti*Christiaii  reaction,  after  the  destruction  of  the  temple,  which 
so  dominates  our  conceptions  of  Rabbinism.  Paul  may  or  may  not 
owe  to  Gamaliel,  the  great  latitudinarian  of  his  age  and  student  of 
Greek  literature,  something  of  bis  later  broad-minded  attitude  toward 
"whatsoever  things  are  pure,  are  noble,  are  worthy,  are  of  good 
report."  Anyway  we  must  appreciate  his  sense,  not  only  of  a  divine 
summons  in  his  converdion  to  an  ''apostlcship  to  the  Gentiles," 
but  of  having  been  even  before  it  "set  apart,"  like  Jeremiah,  "from 
his  mother's  wumb  to  be  a  prophet-  to  the  Gentiles."  Paul  regarded 
the  ideas  imbibed  in  his  pre-Christian  career  as  a  providential  equip- 
ment for  the  proeiamation  of  his  world-gospel.  He  is  touehetl  as  no 
Palestinian  Jew  could  be  with  the  Gentiles'  "groping  after  God,  if 
baply  they  might  feel  after  him  and  Bnd  him."  He  has  a  feeling  of 
the  burden  of  human  guilt,  of  the  inheritance  from  Adam  of  a  gin- 
polluted,  weakened  nature  such  as  no  Jewish  lATitings  reveal  save 
those  deeply  impregnated  with  the  moral  earnestness,  and  at  the 
same  time  the  pessimistic  dualism  of  the  Stoic  school,  the  Wisdom 
literature  which  evinces  the  contact  of  Judaism  with  Hellenism  oa 
its  higher  levels.  Paulinism  is  only  half  intelligible  until  we  know 
how  other  national  religions  besides  Judaism  were  disintegrating 
under  the  double  solvent  of  a  world-empire  and  a  cosmopolitan 
philosophy,  and  giving  place  to  individual  religions,  distinguished 
like  Christianity  by  their  adaptation  of  ancient  beliefs  to  a  sacra- 
mental mysticism  aspiring  to  participation  in  the  divine  nature,  their 
avatar  doctrines  of  the  redeeming  Sa\-iour-god,  their  hope  of  personal 
immortality,  and  ideals  of  a  universal  brotherhood  of  beliovcrs. 
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So,  too,  we  ahal)  fail  to  understand  the  more  conservative,  tht* 
Petrine  type  of  Christianity,  if  we  frame  our  ideas  of  popular  Judaism 
exclusively  on  the  basis  of  that  which,  after  the  exlcrniination  of 
priestly  hterocracy  and  zealot  nationalists,  and  the  extrusion  of 
Christianity,  carried  reactionary  Pharisaism  to  unimpeded  control. 
The  doctrine  of  vicarious  atonement  is  so  far  from  being  a  Pauliue 
innovation,  that  in  its  simpler  form,  the  application  nf  Isaiah  un  to 
the  Buflering  of  Jesus,  we  only  come  across  j(.  onre  in  all  the  Pauline 
Epistles,  and  (hat  is  not  where  Paul  is  giving  his  own  doctrine,  but 
the  t«aching  "received"  by  him  at  his  conversion,  "how  that  Christ 
died  for  our  sins  according  to  the  Scriptures."  The  docfrine  of  the 
atonement  is  pre-Pauline.  In  the  simple,  non-eihical  form  of  sub- 
stitutionary expiation  it  is  a  doctrine  of  IV  Maccabees,  of  I  Peter  and 
perhaps  of  I  John;  but  Paul  does  not  ao  much  as  refer  to  the  Isaian 
SufiTering  Servant.  Needless  to  say.  it  plays  no  part  in  the  message 
of  Jesus.  Yet  it  is  so  great  a  Factor  in  Christianity  that  Ritschl  can 
say:  The  doctrine  of  the  atonement  is  the  Gospel.  Paul  superim- 
poses upon  it  his  "  moral  view  "  by  adding  the  conception  of  mystical 
death  and  resurrection  with  Christ;  but  its  origin  is  Petrine. 

AlmoBi  as  much  might  be  said  of  what  we  used  to  designate  the 
"higher  Chrislology"  of  Paul,  which  has  two  roots,  the  apocalyptic 
and  speculative  or  cosmological,  both  tinctured  by  Hellenism. 
There  ia  not  the  slightest  consciousness  in  Paisl's  epistles  of  any 
occaaon  for  defending  his  Logos  doctrine  —  for  such  it  is  in  all  but 
the  name  —  against  Ebionite  conceptions  in  the  mother-cburch. 
He  argues  strenuously  against  a  kind  of  Arianism  which  commits 
the  illogical  compromise  of  assigning  to  the  Son  a  place  among 
angels,  principalities,  and  powers,  where  he  is  neither  human  nor 
divine;  but  there  is  no  sign  that  Paul's  doctrine  of  the  divinity  of 
Christ  was  obnoxious  to  the  Twelve,  nor  even  that  his  assumption 
of  Christ's  preexistence  as  Second  Adam  gave  ofTensc.  On  the  con- 
trary his  bloody  persecution  of  the  Way.  "even  unto  foreign  cities." 
seems  already  to  pR'suppose  a  cult  Paul  could  honestly  consider  as 
violating  the  prohibition  of  Dcut.  xiii,  against  leaching  to  serve  other 
gods."  Again  we  must  say  the  doctrine  oF  divine  aonship  is  not 
derived  from  Paul's  coamologj*  and  Wisdom  doctrine,  but  rtce  vertta. 
The  order  is  first  the  gospel  of  Jesus  the  Son  of  God,  second  the 
Synoptic  superimposition  from  apocalyptic  sources  of  the  Son  of 
Man,  third  the  Pauline  Second  .\dam  in  opposition  to  a  type  oF 
Arianism  before  Ariua,  merging  into  the  Johannine  Logos  doctrine. 

Gunkel's  Sch^pfitng  und  Chtwx  was  one  oF  the  epoch-making  books 
to  teach  us  not  to  judge  Judaism  as  it  was  in  the  days  of  Jesus  and, 
Paul  by  documents  of  the  Rabbinic  period,  expurgated  and  altered 
by  censors  whose  special  object  was  to  prove  that  Christian  ideas 
never  had  the  slightest  justification  in  the  authentic  and  orthodox 
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teaching.  R.  H.  CharlRs's  ediUonsof  the  apocalyptic  ami  jiseiidepP 
graphtf:  writings,  ami  Kautzsch's  translAtioiis  are  euiiipflling  us  to 
see  something  more  of  Jtidabm  than  what  ita  official  defenders  hold 
up  for  IK  to  8W  in  the  Talmud  and  thp  oOieially  delimited  canon. 
The  ideal  of  the  religious  puriaLs,  attained  after  all  disuirbers  of  thfi 
peace  had  bocn  cast  out,  wan  by  no  means  the  actuality  of  the  earlier 
time.  My  coUpague  at  Yale,  ProfcsHor  F.  C.  Porter,  once  pointed  out 
that  the  attitude  of  the  prophets  toward  the  Messianic  hope  of  their 
time  is  not  that  of  introducing  a  new  truth.  They  merely  criticise 
and  refine  an  ancepted  popular  expectation.  In  the  period  of  apo- 
calypse thi«  popular  hope  appears  with  further  accretions  from  the 
crude  mythology  of  popular  syncretism,  whose  Gentile  affinitiw 
have  been  showji  by  Brandt,  Gunkcl,  and  Boussct.  The  rahbinic 
censors  of  Jamnia  and  Tiberias  made  easier  work  of  (he  later  apo- 
calyptic literature  by  excluding  it  from  the  canon  altogether.  But 
the  Gospels  move  in  an  atmosphere  saturated  with  the  apocalj-ptic 
ideas  of  (he  post-canonical  literature,  and  even  Paul,  the  critical 
Rabbi,  rejoices  in  his  "visions  and  revelations  of  the  Xiord." 
Apocalypse  is  the  very  root  of  his  religious  life,  his  cosmology  is 
reflective. 

The  teaching  of  Jesus  presupposes  a  religious  life  and  though( 
already  affected  to  the  core  by  the  antithesis  of  a  present  and  future 
world,  and  by  a  morbid  supernaturalism  into  which  he  inf\i.ws  ih* 
antidote  of  a  simple  and  teachable  faith,  seeing  God  in  things  as  they 
are. 

So  it  comes  that  the  portrait  of  contemporary  Judiusm  requirps  to 
be  repainted,  as  well  as  that  of  Hellenism.  The  Pctrine  gospel,  too, 
has  a  far  broader  substructure  than  moreOId  Testament  religion.  Tho 
transition  from  the  propheta  to  the  period  of  the  New  Testament  ii 
a  transition  to  a  world  imbued  with  a  sense  of  race-unity,  conscious 
of  a  world-order  under  a  single  supreme  Being,  aspiring  to  Individual 
immortality.  The  mere  change  from  national  supremacy  to  individual 
life  in  the  world  to  come  as  the  goal  of  religious  hope  is  rovolulionaty. 
If,  then.  Pauline  (liliristianity  is  but  half  intelligible  without  the  Book 
of  Wisdom  and  lEEsdras,  what  can  we  make  of  Pctrine  without  tb** 
literature  which  rabbinic  Judaism  repudiated  when  it  cast  off  the 
Minim  and  all  their  works?  We  have  need  that  Baldonsperg«r 
rewrite  his  Messianisches  Selbstbewusstsein  Jesu,  devoting  a  full 
volume  to  T>i€  Afegaiamsckapokalf/ptiscken  Hoffnnngen  des  Juden- 
thuvis,  that  Charles  8b{juld  give  us  his  Crilicat  History  of  the  Doctrine 
of  a  Future  Life  in  Israel  (1899),  and  Volz  his  JUditche  Escfuttologie. 
Our  understanding  of  Petrinisra  required  all  the  researches  of  Well- 
hausen.  Lietzmann.  and  our  own  Nathaniel  Schmidt,  on  the  origin 
and  sigiiihcance  of  the  title  Son  of  Man.  But  these  were  partial  con* 
tributions.    The  comprehensive  need  was  that  the  great  work  oJ 
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Cfrorer,  already  lifted  to  a  plane  of  superb  scholttrahip  by  Sobuper, 
ahould  be  still  further  advanced  by  Uouaset's  Ueligion.  dcs  Juden- 
thums  im  ncutestamt-nilichcn  Zritalter  (1902),  and  that  the  ensuing 
year,  the  year  jiist  past,  should  sec  the  issue  by  Bousset  and  CJunkel 
of  a  aeries  of  Fonchunrfen  rur  Religion  und  hiteratur  <U-s  Alien  und 
Neuen  Testamenis,  beginning  with  Uunkel's  demonstration,  not  in  a 
spirit  of  depreciation,  but  aa  an  evidence  of  its  vitality  and  adapt- 
ation to  the  function  of  a  world- religion,  of  the  syncrctisttc  origin 
of  Chriatiaiiity.  His  monograph  is  well  entitled;  Zum  religionsge- 
sdtii^ichen  VerstAndnig  dta  Neuen  Testamenis. 

I  must  deal  briefly  with  the  question  of  the  distinctive  vital  factor 
in  the  gospel  of  Paul,  of  Peter,  of  Jesua.  It  is  more  nearly  related 
to  the  subject  of  roy  colleague,  Professor  Burton,  than  to  mine. 

The  stride  from  the  relatively  simple  Gospel  of  Peter,  reflected  in 
substance  by  the  Synoptiata,  to  the  Gospel  of  Paul,  is  a  prodigious 
one;  so  great  that  the  Greek  churches,  indoctrinated  in  raul'fl 
speculative,  mystical  presentation  of  the  spiritual  Clirist,  with  in- 
tentional subordination  of  the  historic  Jesus,  might  well  have  l>ccn 
expected  to  go  the  way  of  the  Gnostic  theosophists,  or  Marcion,  out- 
Pauling  Paul,  separating  from  the  Palestinian  mother-church, 
where  emphasis  was  laid  rather  upon  historic  tradition  and  the  nova 
lex.  The  fact  that  Christian  theology  advanced  rather  upon  a  new 
plane  of  higher  unity,  doing  justice  to  both  Semitic  and  Hellenic 
conceptions,  is  due  to  the  inspired  genius  who  brings  forth  at  Ephesug, 
centre  of  the  Pauline  Greek  church,  the  so-called  Johannine  literature. 
In  the  Epistles  and  Gospel  of  John  true  Paulinism  reacts  against 
the  ultra-Hell  en  iirtic  tendencies,  combining  his  higher  Christologj',  his 
mysticismj  and  his  rapidly  Hellenizing  eschatology  ■with  a  determined 
hold  upon  the  historic  manifestation  of  the  Logos  "in  the  tlesh" 
and  insistence  upon  the  new-old  CommandmeDt  of  Love.  The 
Johannine  literature  represents  Christianity  in  it«  twofold  develop- 
ment from  the  Petrine  and  from  the  Pauline  type.  It  takes  the  via 
media  of  historic  tratlition  and  ethical  earnestness,  combined  with 
freedom  and  spirituahty  of  interpretation;  while  on  either  Bank  are 
seen  the  extremes  of  Ebionite  reaction  and  Gnostic  syncretiziog 
theosophy. 

The  Petrine,  the  Pauline,  and  the  Johannine  transitions  all  repre- 
sent great  strides  of  religious  thought;  too  great  for  oiu:  compre- 
bensioD  if  we  forget  the  conditions  of  the  age,  and  fail  to  realize 
that  what  Peter,  what  Paul,  what  the  Johannine  writer,  furnished, 
was  not  the  elements,  but  the  pole  of  cundeosatiun ;  not  the  predi- 
cates, but  the  unifying  subject.  The  age  was  the  world's  transition 
from  national  to  world -religions,  an  age  of  the  interfusion'  of  Orient 
and  Occident.  It  held  the  elements  of  new  racial  types  of  thought 
and  aspiration,  new  conceptions  of  the  world-order,  new  aspirations 
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for  the  individual  human  soul  in  its  relation  to  the  whole,  in  tem- 
porary rocohanica!  suspension. 

Paul's  cosmology,  as  we  have  seen,  is  built  upon  elements  of  largely 
Greek  and  Stoic  origin,  though  the  point  of  infiltration  is  to  be 
sought  further  back  than  we  used  to  seek  it,  back  of  Paul  himself  in 
the  Hochmah  writers  with  their  hypostatizing  of  the'di\'ine  creative 
Wsdom,  and  the  effort  of  scribal  theology  to  adjust  its  growing  con- 
ception of  God's  transcendence  to  the  doctrine  of  his  special  provi- 
dence to  which  they  were  bound  by  the  past.  Paul  comes  by  his 
doctrine  of  the  preexistence  of  Christ  as  the  Divine  Wisdom,  not 
by  what  he  learned  from  Peter,  nor  even  from  Stephen,  but  from  the 
school  of  Gamaliel.  He  vitalizes  and  transfigures  it  by  the  religious 
and  moral  principle  of  Christianity:  Love  as  the  essence  of  the 
Creator's  motive  and  the  ethical  principle  of  the  creature.  The 
mystery  of  being,  hid  from  the  foundation  of  the  world,  but  now 
made  manifest,  is  that  "  God  in  love  foreordained  and  chose  us  in  the 
person  of  the  Beloved  to  be  an  adoption,"  "joint  heirs"  with  our 
Christ  of  the  Creation. 

Paul's  soteriologj'  and  connected  doctrines,  his  antbropolog}', 
doctrine  of  flesh  and  spirit,  redemption,  mystic  union  with  the 
Redeemer  In  death  and  life,  rest  largely  upon  conceptions  held  \a 
common  with  mysterj'-religion;  the  avatar  doctrine  of  incamatioa 
and  redemption,  the  6w  a-ar^p,  and  iv$o\;ixiaafx6i  of  Greek  and 
Oriental  cults.  Here  too  the  primary  point  of  contact  was  earlier 
than  Paul's  time.  The  avatar  doctrine  of  Ephesians,  with  iU  picture 
of  the  descent  and  ascent  of  the  Spirit  of  the  di\'ine  Wisdom,  which, 
according  to  the  Book  of  Wisdom,  "fills  the  world,"  the  Sptxit  of 
God  in  Christ  victorious  over  the  hostile  powers  of  the  underworld, 
ascending  to  God's  throne,  and  thence  filling  the  universe  of  animate 
being  with  the  emanation  of  its  own  vitality,  was  not  new  when  Paul 
advanced  it;  it  had  become  almost  as  much  a  part  of  Jewish  apo- 
calypse as  of  Greek  and  Oriental  mystery-religion.  Jesus'  parable  of 
the  Strong  Man  armed,  whose  goods  are  spoiled,  his  captives  freed 
by  the  Stronger  than  he,  in  which  the  fathers  see  an  allegory  of 
Christ's  descent  to  the  underworld  and  victory  over  its  hostile  powere, 
already  affects  Paul's  representation  of  the  triumphal  march  of  tiw 
Spirit  of  God  in  Christ  in  Ephesians  and  Colossians.  Paul  even  quotes 
therewith  a  pre-Christian  Jewish  apocalypse  whose  theme,  is  this 
avatar  of  the  divine  Logos  awakening  dead  Israel,  while  the  Gospd 
of  Mark  itself  puts  Jesus  personally  in  the  place  of  that  Spirit  of  God 
which  in  the  original  form  is  victor  over  the  Strong  Man  armed. 

Paul  vitalized  a  Jewish-Oriental  interpretation  of  Ps.  68  by  identi- 
fying that  Wisdom  and  Power  of  God  which  takes  its  redeeming,  vic- 
torious way  from  heaven  to  earth,  from  earth  to  the  realm  of  death, 
delivering  death's  prisoners,  and  thence  to  the  right  hand  of  God. 
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and  which  is  diffused  again  from  hf^avc^n  through  all  animate  creation, 
with  "the  mind  which  was  in  Christ  Jmus,  who  humbled  himself  and 
took  on  him  the  fonn  of  a  servant  and  became  obedient  unto  the 

■  death  of  the  cross."  "Wladom"  has  sometimes  for  Paul  also  the 
character  of  a  dcmijirgic  hypostasis,  a  divine  ofTulgence  aa  in  the 
Book  of  Wisdom  identifiable  with  the  preeristent  Christ.  But  it  has 
not  the  Greek  type  of  simple  rationality  (wvs  or  X6yov).  It  is  the 
Hebrew  Wisdom,  redeeming  divine  Love,  going  forth  to  seek  and  save 
the  lost.  This  ethical  character  of  the  I'auline  Logos  doctrine  is 
retained  by  the  Johannine. 

Paul's  eschatoloyy ,  mediating,  by  his  doctrine  of  the  spiritual  body , 

between  the  crudities  of  the  undeveloped  Pharisean  idea  of  resurrec- 

B  tion  aa  a  return  to  flesh,  and  the  Greek  of  spiritual  immortality 

advances  from  the  idea  of  a  New  Jerusalem,  brought  from  heaven  to 

us,  to  that  of  a  departure  to  be  with  Christ.  It  gradually  supplants  the 

■  enlarged  Judaism  of  an  "  Israel  of  God  "  by  the  conception  of  a  com- 
monwealth of  redeemed  Mimanity  —  nay,  of  beings  on  cArth  and 
in  heaven,  visible  and  invisible.    This  doctrine  was  not  a  creation 

■  ex  nihilo,  nor  was  Paul  the  ^rat  Hellenist  nor  even  the  first  scribe  oi 
the  kingdom  of  heaven  to  bring  forth  things  new  as  well  as  old.  It 
seems  a  long  step  from  the  brotherhood  Jesus  recognized  among  all 
who  made  it  their  aim  to  do  the  will  of  the  common  Father;  but  the 
principle  of  service  as  the  measure  of  greatness,  "  even  as  the  Son 
came  not  to  be  ministered  unto,  but  to  minister,"  must  inevitably 

ft  reach  this  result  as  soon  as  it  assimilated  the  Stoic  principle  of  the 
organic  unity  o£  the  race. 

The  single  point  of  crystallization  was  the  doctrine  that  "Jesus  is 

B  Lord,"  the  Son  of  God;  and  to  Paul  that  involved  the  right  to  meta- 
morphose the  Son  of  David  and  Son  of  Man  of  the  Petrine  gospel  into 
the   Second    Adam,    the    at^punrot    iirovpdywi,   the    Otin  aiarfip,   of   his 

own. 

Were  we  in  like  manner  to  analyze  the  embodiment  of  the  Petrine 
gospel,  we  should  find  here  two  elementa,  largely  from  the  popular 
religion  of  apocalypse,  but  largely  also  from  the  Galilean  peasant's 
aense  of  sin  and  hope  of  foi^iveness,  cr>'stallizing  around  the  nucleus 
of  ft  new  gospel.  Jesus,  too,  from  the  nature  of  the  case,  built  upon 
and  embodied  at  least  the  conceptions  of  the  forgiveness  of  sin  and 
the  cschatology  of  apocalypse  in  hia  teaching.  It  is  a  matter  of  serious 
doubt,  however,  whether  the  identification  of  lumself  with  the  coming 
Son  of  Man  ever  formed  part  of  his  message.  For  my  own  pari, 
I  cannot  accept  the  radical  view  which  wholly  denies  liis  use  of  the 
term.  I  am  fully  convinced  that  Jta  wide  dissemination  in  the  synop- 
tic gospels  is  a  later  transformation  dating  from  the  period  when  the 
primitive  church  lived  in  the  atmosphere  of  apocalyptic  expectation. 
But  grant  that  the  grammatical  sense  of  the  Aramaic  words  be  sim- 
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ply  "the  man,"  or  "the  mortal,"  and  that  what«'er  specific  sense 
attached  to  it  tt-ould  be  hy  \irtuc  of  a  scmi-m>'thologic  aupcniatura) 
use  which  Jesiis  cannot  have  applied  w  his  own  person,  I  still  fail  to 
see  why  he  may  not  have  employed  the  term  objectively  in  his 
rachatological  teaching,  of  the  coming  Judge,  tho  purifier  and  refiner 
of  Israel  proclaimed  by  Malach)  and  by  John  the  Baptist.  We  must 
leave  it  to  criticism  whether  Jesus'  references  in  the  third  person 
to  this  apocalyptic  Ugure  were  not  transformed  after  his  resurrection 
into  a  representation  that  he  himaelf  would  thus  appear.  This  un- 
conscious change  would  require  but  slight  lapse  of  time  when  the 
elements  were  already  in  solution.  I  think,  however,  in  spite  of  this 
being  called  "  the  self-designation  of  Jesus,"  that  we  may  already  8«T 
such  was  not  the  fact.  However  marked  the  apocalyptic  features  of 
his  preaching,  Jesus'  favorite  conception  of  his  mission,  and  his  rela- 
tion to  God  and  men  was  not  that  of  the  apocalyptic  figure  who 
comes  to  judgment  with  the  clouds. 

The  supreme  question,  as  Meyer  has  so  wisely  said,  is,  after  all,  the 
vital,  distinctive  element  in  the  gospel  of  Jesus  himself;  not  the 
doctrine  that  he  was  the  Son  of  God.  though  that  became  the  focus 
of  all  later  devetopmenta,  but  "  his  own  belief  in  his  mission,  and  hiji 
relation  to  Ood  his  Father."  This  relation  is  indeed  expreesed  by  the 
designation  "the  Son,"  so  frequent  in  the  Fourth  Gospel,  but  not  by 
"the  Son  of  Man,"  and  not  by  the  "Son  of  Ood,"  as  usually  under- 
stood. 

We  learned  Iniii;  since  not  to  import  into  this  synoptic  title  the 
metaphy.'iical  scn,sc  of  the  I'^ourth  Gospel.  The  sv^ioptic  writers,  and 
certainly  Jesus  himself,  in  relating  his  vocation  as  the  Son  of  God, 
were  not  dreaming  of  superhuman  attributes.  The  commentators 
tell  us  the  title  ia employed  in  the  '■theocratic  sense"  as  belonging 
to  the  heir  of  the  throne  of  David;  but  while  there  are  in  Acts  two 
allusions  to  "  the  sure  mercies  of  David  "  and  the  promise  of  the  con- 
tinuance of  his  dynasty,  there  is  no  phase  of  the  Messianic  hope  which 
80  little  appeals  to  Jesus  as  this,  none  which  he  so  uniformly  antagon- 
ises and  suppresftes.  Of  alt  t>'pesof  Messianism  nationalistic  sealotry 
was  least  that  of  his  naission.  How,  then,  doea  Jesus'  sense  of  his 
Messianic  vocation  express  itself  in  the  form  of  the  Both  Qot  at  his 
baptism,  "Thou  art  my  Son"?'  We  mast  answer  this  question  hy 
observing,  first,  a  general  principle  Charles  has  establbhed  regarding 
all  Messianic  titles,  that  they  apply  reciprocally  to  Israel  and  its 
representative;  second,  by  noting  the  feature  distinctive  of  Jesus' 
own  teaching.  On  the  principle  of  Charles  we  perceive  at  once  in  what 

'  The  x-ariation  of  the  tradittoo  (Luke  in.  22,  Weetwn  text,  hiw, "  this  day  ha^e 
I  biicottcQ  thvD,"  instead  nf  *'  in  tbo«  I  am  vroW  pleaatid  "),  and  the  Pfliilinf  ca^ 
of  th<n  Markan  phraso  (cf.  Mk.  I  with  Eph.  l)  which  underUcA  Matthew  aad  Luke 
(a  tract)  juxtify  tho  suspicion  that  only  the  word«  "  Thou  art  my  Squ  "  r^noseot 
the  orisinol. 
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Mpssifih  is  called  "  the  Son. "  He  is  the  Elect  or  Chosen,  as 
itive  and  head  of  the  Elect  or  Chosen  people.  He  is  the 
Beloved  because  they  are  "  the  Beloved  people."  He  iscalled  o*Ayio«, 
"  the  saint, "  because  they  are  ol  ay»oi,  "  the  people  of,  the  saints  of, 
the  Must  High."  Nay.  even  the  deflignntiou  which  Is  most  relied  on  by 
sticklers  for  a  difference  in  kind  as  well  aa  degree  between  Christ's 
sonship  and  ours,  the  Johanninc /tocoyo'v^,  the  "only-beRotten."  is 
paralleled  thus  in  II  Esdras:  "Tliou  hast  said  that  Israel  is  thy  first- 
bom,  thy  only-begotten."  In  short,  there  is  nothinjj  so  fundamental 
in  the  Messianic  hope  as  the  doctrine  resting  on  Ex.  iv,  22,  that  Jeho- 
vah chose  Israel  oiit  of  all  the  nations  to  be  an  adoption.  He  "  called 
his  son  out  of  Egypt."  This  conception  of  the  soaship  of  Messiah, 
Ihe  Son  pnr  f.minfncf,  is  far  more  hindamental  than  the  so-called 
theocratic,  and  it  is  that  which  really  corresponds  both  to  Jesus' 
personal  consciousness,  and  to  his  proclamation  of  his  mission.  It 
is  not  a  sense  of  royalty  that  is  expressed  in  the  utterance,  "All 
things  are  delivered  unto  me  of  my  Father,  and  no  man  knoweth  the 
Son  save  the  Father,  neither  the  Father  save  the  Son  and  he  to 
■whomsoever  the  Son  willeth  to  reveal  him."  It  is  a  personal  sense  of 
adoption  giving  the  peace  of  filial  communion  to  one  who  in  the 
purity  of  his  own  heart  has  seen  God,  and  knows  he  can  bring  all  that 
will  receive  his  easy  yoke  into  the  same  blessed  communion ;  one  who 
knows  the  kingdom  at  hand,  because  in  its  essence  he  knows  it 
Tcfllizcil  within  him.  He  knows  himself  a  Son  because  he  has  entered 
the  kingdom.  He  knows  himself  the.  Son  because  as  yet  others  await 
his  revelation  to  become  fellow  heirs. 

The  proof  that  Jesus'  consciousness  of  sonship  is  of  this  type  ia  to 
be  found  in  the  proolamalion  of  his  mission  in  his  most  imdi.^puted 
Utterances.  What  is  the  whole  aim  and  puqiort  of  the  Sermon  on  the 
Mount  but  to  show  what  kind  of  conduct  corresponds  with  the  daily 
manifested  disinterested  goodness  and  forgiving  kindness  of  God; 
and  that  men  must  imitate  this  in  order  to  "  be  sons  of  the  Highest ; 
for  he  is  kind  even  to  the  unthankful  and  the  evil."  What  does  Jesus 
offer  to  those  who  with  him  forsake  home  and  kindred  that  they  may 
hear  the  will  of  God  and  do  it?  They  are  to  be  his  spiritual  kindred, 
children  of  the  one  Father,  his  "brother  and  sister  and  mother." 

It  is  true  that  Jesus  has  deep  sympathy  for  the  apocalyptic  escha- 
tological  preacliing  of  the  Baptist,  that  he  reacts  at  last  in  strong 
antagonism  against  the  religion  of  scribes  and  l*hariseefl,  the  ortho- 
doxy of  his  day.  But  it  is  after  all  this  dominant  type,  nomism, 
legalism,  on  which  Jesus  mainly  builds,  and  from  which  he  takes  his 
depftrturo.  The  ideal  of  the  genuine  I'harisee  and  his  are  essentially 
the  same.  Israel,  the  people  of  God,  is  to  be  his  son.  and  as  such 
his  heir,  lords  of  the  creation.  This  is  to  be  realized  inGi>d's  kingdom, 
his  sovereignty,  which  is  the  doing  of  his  will  on  earth  as  it  is  done 
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in  heaven.  Only,  For  sciibe  and  Pharisee  the  will  is  all  revealed  in  the 
writti?n  Toiah,  the  Law,  ccremotiial  and  mural.  Whoso  acceptfi  it« 
yoke  is  a  son,  the  common  people  that  know  it  not  are  accursed.  For 
Jeeua  the  will  Is  revealed  in  the  impulse  uf  klmluess  in  the  heart  uf  a 
compassionate  Samaritan,  in  the  daily  example  of  the  living,  loving 
Father  in  heaven.  He  offers  hia  call  to  publicans  and  sinnere  —  yos, 
when  faith  comes  to  meet  him  across  the  barrier  uf  race  and  religion, 
he  offere  it  even  to  the  heathen  Syrophasnician.  Entrance  into  thr 
brotherhood  has  at  last  but  one  condition,  "  Whosoever  will  do  the 
will  of  my  Father."  This  is  the  one  aim  for  himself  and  his  foltowere. 
"  Thy  will,  not  mine,  be  done  "  ;  but  the  will  is  not  the  mere  written 
Torah  as  given  to  them  of  old-time.  Jt  is  what  the  God  whom  Jesu$ 
sees  and  knows  is  ever  doing  in  his  s|)irit  of  limitless  loving-kindness, 
Paul  has  paraphrased  it  aa  no  other  could,  "'  Be  ye  imitators  of  God 
as  beloved  sons  (the  Messianic  aim),  and  walk  in  love  (make  love  your 
fu^acka)  even  as  Christ  also  (the  Beloved  Son)  loved  you  and  gsw 
himeelf  up  for  us  an  offering  uf  a  sweet  savor  unto  God."  Thie  is 
the  "reasonable  woiship"  (Aoywc^  XarpeU)  by  wliich  we  are  "trans- 
formed from  this  world  by  the  renewing  of  our  minds,"  and  come  to 
"know  (aft  sons  who  boast  of  'knowing  the  will')  the  good  an^ 
acceptable  and  perfect  will  of  God." 

The  consciousness  of  Jesus  is  personal  and  ultimate.  It  is  a  con™ 
seinusncKj  uf  divine  sonshlp.  It  lays  hold  upon  the  Messianic  hope  of 
Urael  because  that  is  akin  to  it,  but  it  is  the  greater  al}5orl>ing  the 
less,  not  vice  vena.  The  kingdom  of  God  is  to  Jesus  the  doing  on 
earl  h  by  all  of  the  will  of  his  Father.  Ilut  the  knowledge  which  he  baa 
nf  his.  Father,  of  his  nature  and  of  his  will,  is  not  delivered  in  him  by 
the  flcribes  or  wise  men  of  his  people;  it  is  given  to  him  of  his  Father. 
who  is  seen  of  the  pure  in  heart,  and  reveals  it  "imto  babes."  What 
verification  by  actual  ob9er\'fttion  is  to  the  calculations  of  the  astn- 
nomer,  that  the  insight  of  Jesus  is  to  the  religious  heritage  of  his 
people.  He.sePsCod  in  nature,  in  history,  in  man,  and  therefon^knows- 
As  voicer  of  the  highest,  truest,  religious  instinct  of  humanity  we 
may  indeed  call  him  Son  of  Man,  But  call  him  rather  just  "  the  Son. " 
Our  highest  knowledge  of  the  Father  is  that  which  the  Son  hath 
willed  to  reveal.  This  is  the  distinctive  eleoKCt  of  the  gospel,  the 
nuclcu.'!  from  which  our  New  Testament  science  must  ramify  io  all 
its  relations  with  kindr«d  sciences. 
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Exe((eBis.  Author  of  Syntax  of  the  Alooda  and  Tenata  in  Xcw  Testament  Greek, 
18Q3;  Shorl  liiiroduelion  to  tU  GoapiU,  1904.  etc.] 

The  topic  of  this  paper  was  not  chosen  by  me,  but  assigned  by 
the  ProKratnme  Committee  of  the  Congress.  I  am  required  to  state 
the  problems  of  New  Testament  study  as  they  confront  scholara 
to-day.  I  am  asked  to  take  my  stand  on  the  frontier  of  New  Testa- 
ment study  and  formulate  the  questions  which  the  scholarship  of 
the  immrdiate  future  will  be  called  upon  to  investigate  and  answer. 
As  far  as  possible  personal  opinion  is  to  be  eliminated,  and  the  state- 
ment to  be  objective  and  representative  of  the  most  enlightened  New 
Testament  scholarship. 

The  progress  of  biblical  study  has  converted  the  New  T^tament 
student  from  an  interpreter  of  a  body  of  sacred  and  authoritative 
literature  into  the  historian  of  a  movement  of  mighty  signifirancc 
in  the  histor>'  of  religion,  the  rise  of  Christiamty.  So  long  as  Christian 
thought  was  controlled  by  the  conception  of  the  plenar}-  insiuration 
kpf  the  New  Testament  Scriptures  and  the  final  authority  of  each 
'lUMBge  of  them,  the  only  function  nf  the  New  Testament  Ettudcnt 
was  that  of  the  literary  interpreter,  and  his  only  tasks  that  of  inter- 
pretation and  tiuch  others  as  were  necessary  to  it.  To  the  inter- 
pretative task  the  history  of  the  canon  was  subsidiary  a«i  showing 
the  process  by  which  the  books  contained  in  the  canon  attained  — 
rightly,  of  course,  it  was  held  — their  position  of  eminence  and  author- 
ity. Textual  criticism  furnished  the  letter  of  the  inapired  t«xt. 
Grammar  and  lexicography  were  implements  of  its  interpretation. 
And  there  was  even  a  place  for  the  history  of  New  Testament  times, 
and  the  introduction  to  New  Testament  books,  since  these  contrib- 
uted to  the  interpretation  of  the  booka  by  furnishing  their  historic 
setting. 

Such  was  once  the  point  of  view  from  which  the  work  of  the 
New  Testament  student  was  defined.  Such  is  still  the  point  of  view 
from  which  sonie  regard  it.  But  with  (he  great  body  of  New  Testa- 
ment students  this  is  no  longer  true.  Clear  definition  of  the  nature 
of  the  interpretative  process  and  the  more  faithful  application  of  it 
to  the  New  Testament  have  made  it  impossible  to  maintain  that 
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thf^rc  are  no  inconsistencies  in  statement  of  fact  or  of  doctrine  in  tlie 
books  of  the  New  Testament,  and  have  conippUed  the  interpreter, 
if  he  would  be  truly  an  interpreter,  to  become  hiHtoriau,  pledged, 
not  to  the  discovery,  in  the  books  that  he  studies,  of  a  si-lf-cousisteat 
body  of  Christiuu  doctrine  aud  a  self-consistent  representation  of 
historic  factt}.  but  rather  pledged  to  find  the  thought  of  the  eevera) 
writers,  wlialever  that  Is,  and  to  set  It  forth  with  all  attainable  ac- 
curacy and  cU-anii'SS. 

Here,  of  coxirso,  the  New  Testament  student  might  have  made 
a  ptanil,  defined  his  task  rigidly  as  that  of  the  iniprpretcr,  and  rested 
content  with  the  exposition  of  the  thought  of  each  book,  regardlcas 
of  the  consistency  of  this  with  the  f;tatemcnt«  of  other  books  ia  refer- 
ence tf}  hiftorio  fact  or  doctrine.  But  to  have  pursued  thia  course 
would  have  been  to  deny  the  motive  under  the  impulse  of  which 
he  had  undertaken  his  task.  For  the  study  of  the  New  Testament 
has  not  been,  as  a  rule,  carried  on  by  men  who  were  simply  pro- 
fessional interpreters,  satishcd  to  carry  to  its  perfection  a  scholastic 
process,  arbitrarily  defined.  They  have  been  men  who  were  seeking 
for  truth,  and  who.  discovering  differences  in  statement  of  fact  in 
their  sources,  could  not  be  content  with  the  mere  historic  fact  of  such 
difference,  but  were  impelled  by  the  ver>'  motive  that  made  them 
students  of  the  New  Testament  to  inquire  what  the  historic  fact 
was  of  which  the  sources  contained  these  diverse  representations; 
and,  finding  in  the  New  Testament  books  different  conceptions  of 
religious  tnith.  could  not  r^at  content  with  the  statement  that  as 
iolerpreter>  their  task  was  finished  when  they  liad  found  the  thought 
that  underlies  each  of  the  variant  reprcsentatioiifi,  but  have  been 
compelled  to  press  on  to  ask  how  these  different  conceptions  are 
related  to  one  another,  if  not  also  ultimately  how  each  of  them  is 
related  to  reality. 

Hut  this  transformatioTi  nf  New  Testament  study  into  an  his- 
torical diKcijiliiH'  nu5<es  sonic  new  and  dilBcult  questions  concerning 
the  scope  and  definition  nf  the  discipline  • —  questions  oa  which  there 
is  not  as  yet  entire  agrocment  among  New  Ti-stamcnt  scholars, 
and  which  it  belongs  to  (his  paper  therefore  to  state. 

If  the  New  Testament  student  is  simply  an  historian,  can  he  any 
longer  claim  to  possess  a  distinct  field,  or  must  the  New  TcstuneDt 
department  be  merged  in  that  of  the  history  of  cariy  Cfaristiaa  Ut- 
eroturs,  or  in  that  of  early  church  history?  To  the  proposal  that 
it  be  merged  in  the  historj'  of  early  Christian  literature  the  answer 
of  the  great  body  of  New  Testament  students  will,  1  am  confident, 
be  a  prompt  and  decided  negative.  The  books  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment are  in  the  broad  sense  of  the  term  lilemture.  and,  being  early 
Christian  writings,  may  properly  tie  included  in  a  history  of  early 
Christian  literature.     But  it  is  not  as  literature  that  the  Now  Testa- 
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ment  student  ia  now  or  ever  will  bo  chiefly  interested  in  them.  To 
him  they  are  incomparably  more  importnnt  as  the  sources  for  history 
—  a  history  of  events  and  ideas,  In  this  history  literature  indeed 
has  a  place,  but  only  as  the  record  and  reflection  of  a  tremendously 
important  religious  movement,  namely,  the  rise  of  Christianity; 
and  the  rise  of  Christianity  was  not  a  literary  event,  and  can  never 
be  adequately  viewed  from  the  point  of  view  of  a  history  of  liter- 
attire. 

It  ifl  riuite  another  qiiestion.  however,  whether  New  Testament 
study  is  t^  he  merged  in  early  church  history,  The  rise  of  Christ- 
ianity certainly  belongs  to  the  history  of  Christianity,  and  it  is  a 
(juestion  fairly  open  to  dcbste  whether  it  is  scientific  to  .recognize 
a  New  Testament  Heparfment,  the  limits  of  which  arc  defined  in 
advance  by  the  limits  of  the  canon  adopted  by  the  church,  and 
whether  this  field  of  study  should  not  rather  bo  turned  o\'cr  to  the 
church  histfifinn,  who  in  Healing  with  the  early  period  will,  as  in  <wpry 
other  period,  use  whatever  sources  arc  at  his  commami.  Nor  when  tt 
tfl  once  granted  that  the  New  Testament  student  is  properly  an  his- 
torian, dealing  with  the  history  of  literature,  events,  and  ideas,  can 
it  well  bfidcnictl  that  theyare  right,  in  principle  at  least,  who  maintain 
that  the  New  Testamont  department  must  he  transformed  into  the 
historj'  of  the  ri.se  of  Christianity?  The  student  of  the  life  of  Jesus 
_  or  of  the  life  of  Paul  can  never  be  debarred  from  using  any  trust- 
B  worthy  source  for  thejic  chapters  of  history  because  the  church  of 
the  accond  or  of  the  fourth  century  failed  to  include  it  in  the  sacred 
collection.  In  fact,  this  principle  is  already  practically  conceded. 
The  transformation  of  the  New  Testament  department  from  an 
interpretative  and  acmi -systematic  discipline  into  a  distinctly  his- 
torical study  is  already  wi>ll  advanced,  and  lacks  little  but  a  change 
of  name  to  complete  it.  Granted  the  correctness  of  Oscar  Holt«- 
mann's  critical  judgment  respecting  the  historical  character  of  (he 
Goapel  according  to  the  Hebrews  and  the  Gospel  according  to  John, 
who  would  deny  that  he  is  right  in  his  attitude  toward  these  books 
as  sources  of  the  life  of  Jcsiis?  Vet,  on  theotherhand.it  still  remains 
true  —  and,  so  far  as  there  is  now  any  basis  for  forecast,  is  likely  t^o 
remain  true  —  that  the  books  included  in  the  canon  furnish  the 
incomparably  most  important  of  all  the  direct  sources  for  the  history 
of  the  rise  of  Christianity,  So  predominant,  indeed,  are  the  books  of 
the  canon  among  these  sources  that  little  would  be  gained  from 
any  point  of  view  by  a  change  of  name.  The  principle  that  whatever 
other  literature  furnishes  contributory  information,  either  respect- 
ing the  general  historical  situation  or  more  directly  concerning  the 
origin  of  Christianity  itself,  is  and  must  be  used  by  the  New  Testa- 
ment student,  is  so  generally  conceded,  alike  by  those  who  H-ould 
change  the  name  of  the  discipline  and  by  those  who  would  oppose 
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the  change,  that  the  question  is  iucreaeiugly  reduced  to  one  of  name 
only. 

We  cannot  be  far  wrong  in  aflirnxiug  tljat,  however  we  may  for 
convenience  divide  or  name  departmenU,  the  New  Testament  stvitlf  nt 
of  to-day  recogiiixes  that  tbo  books  of  the  New  Testament  constitute 
liiu  chief  ttources.  but  claims  for  liimself  also  all  other  literature  that 
can  contribute  to  the  accomplishment  of  his  task  of  discovering  how 
Christianity  arose;  recogiiizcs  thai  the  interpretation  of  these  books 
is  his  contra]  work,  to  which  all  else  must  be  related  as  contributing 
to  it  or  as  built  upon  it;  yet  refuses  to  be  hmited  to  the  business  of 
literarj'  interpretation,  and  claims  the  right  as  historian,  not  only 
to  discover  that  his  sources  affirm  this  and  that,  but  also  to  inquire 
whether  and  how  far  what  they  say  corresponds  to  historic  fact; 
and  so  dehnes  as  his  tield  the  beginnings  of  Christianity  and  as  his 
problem  whatever  within  that  field  belongs  to  the  historian.  When, 
therefore,  we  speak  in  this  paper  of  the  books  of  the  New  Teetamedt, 
it  should  be  understood  that  what  is  really  referred  to  is  all  those 
early  Christian  books  which  eonatitute  the  sources  for  the  hiatory 
of  the  origin  of  Christianity,  and  that  in  so  designating  them  we  are 
simply  naming  the  whole  group  a  parte  potion. 

But  this  verj'  definition  of  New  Testament  study  as  distinctly  hie- 
torical  raises  another  question  pertaining  to  the  gcope  of  the  science. 
Does  historical  study  include  the  interpretation  of  events  and  the 
valuation  of  teachings  as  well  as  the  interpretation  of  Uterature,  thr 
statement  of  teaclungs,  and  the  tracing  of  historic  connections? 

Into  this  question,  which  is  of  far-reaching  importance  for  the 
definition  of  the  nature  and  the  determination  of  the  function  of 
New  Testament  study,  alike  the  Umita  of  space  and  regard  for  the 
rights  of  my  colleague,  Professor  Bacon,  forbid  me  to  enter  at 
length.  It  may  perhaps,  however,  be  permitted  me  to  offer  two 
BuggBstions.  Firat,  I  venture  to  think  that  historians  in  general, 
and  New  Testament  hiBtoriana  in  particular,  will  not  long  consent 
to  exclude  from  their  own  field  that  which  Hamaok  *  well  calls 
"  the  business  and  highest  duty  of  the  historian,"  namely,  to  "  deter- 
mine what  is  of  permanent  value."  If  with  Percy  Gardner*  they  hold 
"  that  events  of  hiatory,  when  interpreted,  may  be  the  bams  of  doc- 
trine," they  are  not  likely  to  concede  that  such  a  process  is  illefpl- 
imate,  or  that  the  New  Testament  student  is  debarred  from  under- 
taking it.  The  impulse  which  alone  is  adequate  to  promote  vigoroua 
prosecution  of  New  Testament  study  will  not  permit  the  atudent 
to  content  himself  with  statements  of  objective  historic  fact,  consent- 
ing in  be  debarred  from  asking  questiona  of  value  and  permanent 
validity.  Tlie  strength  of  the  impulse  to  exceed  these  bounds  if 
shown  in  such  books  as  Wemle'a  Be^nnings  of  Christianity  and 

)  What  U  ChnaHanity,  p.  18.  *  Bibbai  Journal,  April,  1»03,  p.  fi«0. 
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Hamack's  What  w  ChrisHaniti/ f  —  in  both  of  which  the  historian 
is  e\idontIy  chiofiy  interested  in  the  qucation:  What  is  of  permanent 
validity?  WhEt  is,  not  simply  historically  true,  but  normative  for 
human  life?  If  it  be  maintained  thai  these  are  not  questions  for 
the  historian,  then  it  will  he  necessary  to  answer  that  the  New  Testa- 
ment historian  must  always  be  something  more  than  an  historian. 

My  second  suggestion  is  that,  if  the  New  Testament  historian 
may  legitimately  claim  the  right  to  enter  this  field,  it  is  equally  evi- 
dent that  he  cannot  as  New  Testament  historian  claim  exclusive 
right  to  it.  Events  can  be  interpreted  only  when  seen  in  relation. 
For  the  crudity  that  can  discover  profound  meanings  in  events  apart 
from  their  place  in  history  the  historian  can  have  no  tolerance.  And 
the  broader  the  view  which  one  is  able  to  take,  the  wider  the  horizon 
in  which  he  can  set  the  events  of  New  Testament  histor}'.  the  truer 
are  his  interpretations  likely  to  be.  To  extend  that  horizon  to  include 
ell  the  history  of  cariy  Christianity  ts  well,  not  to  say  indispensable 
In  any  just  interpretation  of  events.  To  take  in  all  biblical  history 
is  better  —  shall  we  not  here  also  say  indispensable?  To  sweep  in 
the  whole  history  of  ChriBtiftnily,  this  is  undoubtedly  better  still. 
To  include  the  knowledge  of  religion  al  large,  and,  not  least,  a  know- 
ledge of  religious  experience  as  it  can  be  studied  in  living  men.  this 
is  best  of  all.  The  New  Testament  student  who  best  apprehends 
the  nature  of  his  task  will  most  gladly  welcome  every  coadjutor 
who  brings  to  the  study  a  large  historical  knowledge  and  a  large 
horizon  in  which  to  set  the  knowledge  which  the  New  Testament 
student  himself  possesses  in  his  own  special  field. 

With  such  a  definition  and  conception  of  the  field  of  New  Te«ta- 
mcnt  study,  we  may  divide  it  into  four  great  divisions. 

I.  Preparatory  studies:  those  which  are  prerequisite  to  literary 
int-erpetJition,  including  — 

(1)  Textual  criticism. 

f2)  The  language  of  the  New  Testament. 

(3)  The  history  of  New  Testament  times,  both  in  the  Jewish  and 
the  Gneco-Roman  world. 

(4)  Introduction  to  the  New  Testament  books. 

II.  Literary  Interpretation  of  the  New  Testament  books:  the  dis- 
covery in  respect  to  each  New  Testament  book  of  the  course  of 
thought  of  which  it  was  the  expression. 

III.  New  Testament  History,  including  both  the  histoiy  of  events 
and  the  history  of  thought  and.  as  a  necessar>-  element  of  the  proecaa, 
criticism  of  the  results  of  interpretation  as  respects  matters  of  historic 
fact. 

IV.  Indirectly  contributory  sciences:  such  as  the  history  of  the 
canon,  the  history  of  the  text,  the  history  of  interpretation,  and  the 
histor}'  of  criticism. 
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I.  Preparatory  Stiidies 

(1)  Textual  criticism.  By  the  common  confession  of  Bcholars,  the 
present  period  of  textual  critivisni  of  the  New  Testament  datca  from 
the  publication  (.»f  Wratroit  ami  Hort's  text  and  introduction  in  1881. 
Availing  themselves  of  the  tniinentiely  valuable  work  of  such  scholars 
as  Orieabach,  Lachmaiin,  Tisi^hemlorf,  'IVegelles,  and  Scriveaer, 
the  Cambridge  scholars  so  organized  and  intprpreted  the  accessible 
facts  that  all  who  have  succeeded  them  are  compelled  to  state  their 
views  very  largely  in  the  form  of  agreement  with  or  dissent  from  their 
opinions.  Nor  are  there  to-day  visible  upon  the  horinon  any  sipw 
tfl  justify  the  expectation  either  of  another  work  so  epoch-makio^  S5 
theirs,  or  of  an  achievement  comparahlp  for  signifieance  with  that 
foundation-laying  task  which  was  accomplished  by  those  great  prede- 
cessors of  Westcott  and  Hort  already  named.  What  remains  to  be 
done  belongs  rather  to  the  completion  of  a  structure  which  in  its  main 
line  is  already  built,  than  either  to  those  pioneer  tatiks  which  preparr 
the  way  for  great  constructive  n'ork  or  to  such  constructive  work 
it«elf.  Yet  the  taaks  that  remain  are  in  themselves  both  large  and 
important,  and  there  is  every  reason  to  be  glad  that  there  L^  so  large 
a  body  of  earnest  workers  whose  tastes  incline  them  and  whoAe  ability 
fits  them  to  undertake  and  accomplish  thcw  labors. 

The  work  of  Westcott  and  Hort  was  significant  in  three  directions: 
(a)  in  the  formulation  of  the  methods  of  textual  criticism;  (6)  in  the 
outlining  of  the  history  of  the  New  Testament  text,  especially  in 
the  first  four  centuries  of  its  existence;  (c)  in  the  actual  const  motion 
of  the  text.  In  all  three  of  these  particulars  their  work  marked  an 
advance  on  that  of  their  predecessors.  In  respect  to  the  first  and 
second  of  them,  few  scholars  will  deny  that  in  the  main  the  vie^vs  ol 
Westcott  and  Hort  have  been  stistained  by  the  verdict  of  scholarly 
criticism  and  by  subsequent  discovery.  Yet  it  would  have  been 
surpassingly  strange  if  their  work  had  been  in  all  theiio  things  so 
decisive  as  to  leave  no  room  for  doubt  or  further  investigation.  So 
strange  a  thing  has,  at  any  rate,  not  happened.  In  two  important 
respects  Westcott  and  Hort  were  compelled  to  work  with  but  an 
imperfect  presentation  of  the  data :  in  the  matter  of  quotations  from 
the  New  Testjiment  in  the  Fathers,  and  in  that  of  the  text  and  history 
of  the  early  versions.  Tlie  tasks  with  which  scholars  since  their  day 
have  been  engaged,  and  with  which  those  of  the  next  following  decades 
at  least  are  likely  to  be  engaged,  are  cliiefly  in  the  more  thonn 
working  of  these  two  fields,  and  in  the  criticism  of  the  Westcott 
Hort  theory  of  (he  hiatory  of  the  text  on  the  basis  of  such  reworking. 

Definite  and  full  results  in  reference  to  the  quotationa  must  await 
for  their  achievement  the  completion  of  those  editions  of  the  Fatben 
now  in  preparation,  and  in  which  such  splendid  progress  has  aUead; 
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been  mado  —  the  Berlin  and  Vienna  editions  of  the  Greek  and  Latin 
Fathers,  and  the  Paris  editions  of  the  Oriental  Christian  literature. 
As  these  tasks  progress,  it  wiU  become  increasingly  possible  to  replace 
those  great  collections  of  quotations  which  Burgon  made  wilh  others 
that  wU  be  of  far  greater  value  because  they  will  be  of  wider  scope, 
and  based,  as  respects  the  Greek  and  Latin  Fathers  at  least,  on  a 
critically  edited  t*xt. 

In  the  matttr  of  the  versions,  Wordsworth  and  Whit*  are  steadily 
carrying  forward  their  tasks  of  editing  the  Latin  lexto  of  the  New 
Teatament,  and  so  laying  a  foundation  for  more  exact  knowledge  of 
the  history  and  character  of  the  Latin  versions.  Homer  is  prosecuting 
his  work  of  editing  the  Bohalric  versioti  of  Egypt.  The  practical 
recovery  of  Tatian's  DiateisaTon,  and  the  discovery  by  Mrs.  Lewis 
and  Mrs.  Gibson  of  the  Sinaitic  manuscript  of  the  Syriac  gospels, 
supplemented  by  the  scholarly  labors  of  Cwilliam,  Harris,  Burkitt, 
Hjelt.  and  others,  not  only  in  spite  of,  hut  in  part  because  of,  their 
differences  of  opinion  on  many  points,  are  laying  a  foundation  for 
a  far  more  accurate  knowledge  of  the  history  and  text  of  the  Syriac 
versions  thftn  has  hitherto  been  possessed.  In  inspect  to  the  Sahidic, 
Armeniaii,  and  other  ancient  versions  scarcely  more  than  a  beginning 
has  been  made. 

The  monumental  work  of  Tischendorf  and  Gregory  in  collecting 
an<l  clas.«ifying  the  aseertained  facts  in  all  parts  of  the  field  is  now  to 
be  supplemented  by  that  of  Von  Soden  and  his  a.s90ciates  in  the 
preparation  nf  a  new  critical  edition  upon  a  magnificent  scale. 

Final  criticism  of  the  views  of  Westeott  and  Hort  in  respect  to  the 
history  of  the  text  must,  as  intimated,  await  the  completion  of  some 
of  these  investigations.  Yet  in  the  mean  time  scholars  arc  not  idle 
in  this  direction.  Few  are  left  to-day  either  to  dispute  the  correct- 
ness of  the  genealogical  theor)'  which  Westcott  and  Hort  did  so  much 
to  state  with  clearness,  or  to  deny  that  their  contention  respecting 
the  Syrian  text  was  substantially  wjrrect.  save  perhaps  in  imputing 
to  its  producer?  toe  much  of  a  deliberate  intention  to  create  a  new 
text.  Ilespeciing  the  pre-Syrian  texts  the  case  is  somewhat  different. 
The  validity  of  the  distinction  between  thv  Neutral  and  Alexandrian 
texts  has  been  disputed  by  more  than  one  scholar  of  repute,  and  the 
precise  nature  of  the  relation  between  these  two  typea  of  text  still 
remains  to  !«■  determined  with  certainty.  The  progress  of  knowledge 
in  respect  to  versions  and  quotations  will,  it  is  to  be  expected,  lead 
after  no  long  time  to  a  more  deSait«  solution  of  tliis  problem  than  has 
hitherto  been  jwiwible. 

But  it  is  in  respect  to  the  Western  text  that  there  is  to-day  perhapt; 
the  BharjHvst  difTercnce  of  opinion  and  the  greatest  probability  of  a 
revision  of  the  Westcott  and  Hort  view.  That  the  Western  text  is  not 
properly  called  Western  Hort  luiusclf  recognized ;  it  is  now  questioned 
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whpther  U  is  properly  a  text ,  and  docs  not  rather  (to  use  the  words  i 
iiurkitt)  "represent  the  unre\-Ucd  and  progressively  deteriorated 
state  of  the  text  throughout  the  Christian  world  in  the  ante-Niemc 
nge."  To  the  solution  of  the  origin,  nature,  and  value  of  the  so-called 
WostciTi  text,  perhaps  the  most  importjint  question  now  at  issue  in 
this  field,  all  those  arc  contributing  who  are  workiog  cither  in  the 
versions  or  the  quotations  or  in  the  study  of  the  facts  brought  out  by 
the  laborers  in  these  fields. 

It  would  be  rash  to  predict  what  will  be  the  outcome  of  all  the 
investigations  now  in  progress  or  waiting  to  be  undertaken.  But  at 
preaent  it  seenis  probable  that  the  result  will  not  be  so  much  any  con- 
siderable revision  of  the  text  as  a  different  int«rpretation  of  the  facts 
respecting  the  histor^'of  the  text,  in  which  is  involved  also  the  possible 
discarding  of  the  name  "Western,"  a  new  grouping  of  so-called 
Western  documents,  and  a  new  valuation  of  the  testimony  of  certain 
combinations  of  witnesses. 

Closely  connected  with  the  peculiar  variations  of  the  Western  type 
of  text  in  the  gospels,  especially  in  the  Gospel  of  Luke  and  in  the  Acts, 
is  a  problem  which  arises  from  the  nature  of  the  process  by  which 
the  synoptic  gospels  were  produced.  As  the  facts  in  respect  to  the 
text  of  Acts  and  Luke  suggest  the  possibility  of  two  editions  of  the 
same  work,  each  having  a  claim  to  be  accepted  as  genuine,  so  the 
evidence  that  the  synoptic  gospels  were  not  produced  each  of  them 
independently,  and  by  a  single  act  of  Individual  authorship,  but  in 
part  at  least  by  compilation  and  a  process  of  editorship,  the  precise 
length  and  limits  of  which  it  is  difficult  to  define,  raises  the  question. 
What  is  to  be  considered  the  original  text?  In  both  cases  the  pro- 
blem of  textuiil  criticism  becomes  tanpent  with,  if  it  doe.?  not  even 
merge  into,  that  of  historical  or  literary  criticism,  and  the  need  arises 
for  the  clear  definition  of  the  textual  critic's  task,  and  of  its  relation  to 
documentary  criticism.  Whether  the  unfavorable  verdict  which  at 
present  scholars  seem  inclined  to  pass  upon  Blass's  theory  of  the 
double  text  of  Acts  and  Luke  will  be  confirmed  or  not,  it  can  scarcely 
l)e  doubted  that  the  whole  problem  of  the  text  of  the  synoptic  gospels 
and  Acts  calls  for  investigation  by  one  who  is  equally  at  home  in  the 
facts  and  principles  of  textual  criticism  and  in  the  synoptic  problem. 

(2)  The  language  of  OiC  New  Testament.  The  lexicons  of  Grimm- 
Thayer.  Cremer.  and  others,  and  the  grammars,  such  as  those  of 
Buttmann,  Blass.  and  Winer-Schmiedel.  are  monuments  of  diligent 
and  snccessful  work  already  achieved  in  reference  to  the  New  Testa- 
ment language.  Yet  the  authors  of  these  books  would  probably  be 
foremost  in  declaring  that  this  portion  of  our  field  abounds  in  unsolved 
problems  and  unaccomplished  tfii^ks.  The  studies  of  Dalman  in 
relation  to  the  Greek  used  by  New  Testament  writers,  the  publication 
of  papjTJ,  in  Gerroany  especially  by  the  scholars  of  Berlin,  and  in 
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England  by  Pctrie,  Grenfell.  and  Hunt,  and  others,  and  the  discus- 
sions of  Doissman  actd  Muultoii,  havt!  opened  up  a  wide  and  nio^t 
interesting  field,  at  the  same  lime  tluit  Cremer's  prosecution  of  his 
Kreat  tatik  and  the  publication  of  many  nutable  monographs  have 
pointed  tlie  way  to  a  more  scientific  method  of  using  all  available 
materials.  Our  problems  are  of  four  classes:  (u)  those  that  pertain 
to  the  general  hi»lory  of  lalcr  Greek,  and  the  place  in  that  history 
of  the  Greek  used  I)y  various  Now  Testament  writers,  inelnding  in 
particular  the  question  whether  we  arc  to  cea*e  to  Kjieak  of  New 
Testament  Greek,  and  cease  to  write  New  Testament  grammars  and 
lexicons,  merging  these  simply  in  the  works  on  later  Greek;  an<l  spe- 
cifically (b)  those  that  deal  with  the  forms  of  words;  (c)  those  that 
pertain  to  syntax;  (d)  those  that  pertain  to  the  meaning  of  words, 
lexicography. 

These  problems  may  be  studied  from  two  points  of  view:  first, 
from  that  of  the  nature  of  the  Semitic  influence  upon  New  Testament 
and  contemporary  Greek  writers;  nod,  second,  from  that  of  the 
relation  of  the  language  of  the  New  Testament  writers  to  contempo- 
rary Greek,  as  exhibited  not  only  in  the  literature  of  that  period,  but 
in  inscriptions  and  papyri. 

From  the  first  of  these  two  point-s  of  view,  it  is  necessary  to  dia- 
tinguish  more  accurately,  if  possible,  than  hitherto  between  the  influ- 
ences which  the  New  Testament  writers  brought  with  them  to  their 
task  —  those  Semitic  elements  which  had  already  become  a  part  of 
their  natural  speech  —  and.  on  the  other  hand,  those  which  came 
.through  the  medium  of  the  sources  used  by  them.    Among  the  influ- 

lOes  affecting  the  current  speech,  we  may  distinguish  tho.te  which 
came  directly  from  the  living  .\raniaic  speech  and  those  which  came 
Ihrfjugh  the  use  of  the  Bible,  chiefly  fnim  the  Septuaginl.  For 
however  true  it  is  that  attention  has  hitherto  bwa  directed  too  exclu- 
sively to  the  Septuagint  as  an  iiiflufure  affecting  the  language  of  the 
New  Testament,  it  is  not  less  true  that  the  reaction  of  (he  Septuagint 
upon  the  Greek  written  by  Jews  is  an  element  of  the  problem  that 
cannot  be  wholly  igntired.  .Among  the  influences  of  the  second  class 
we  may  distinguish  those  which  proceed  from  the  fact  that  .Tcsus 
spoke  in  Aramaic  and  tiiose  which  are  due  to  possibto  Semitic  sources 
of  New  Testament  Uioks. 

On  the  !^ide  of  contemporary  Greek  u«age  very  valuable  results 
may  yet  be  exppctcd  both  in  the  study  of  syntax  and  in  that  of  lexi- 
cography. It  would  Ik"  easy  to  name  many  scientific  problems,  in 
each  of  those  doparlmonts.  that  await  the  solution  of  a  competent 
investigator;  in  some  of  thcae  —  as,  for  example,  to  mention  but  a 
flingle  instance,  the  study  of  the  uw  of  the  article  in  later  Greek  —  the 
student  will  have  to  undertake  tasks  which  might,  naturally  falling 
to  the  share  of  the  classical  scholar,  havo  been  substantially  accom- 
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plishet]  by  him;  but  in  others  —  for  example,  in  referenre  to  tlie 
sj'ntax  of  the  verb  —  he  c&d  wisely  build  ujkiii  the  founJatiou  already 
laid  by  the  clas^cal  scholar. 

To  state  in  a  won)  the  inoluHive  problem  pertaining  to  the  Uuiguagr 
of  the  New  Testament,  what  i»  required  is  the  more  coniplote  applica- 
tion of  the  historical  method,  and  this  l>oth  in  the  bcdsc  that  the  basis 
of  liistoriral  induction  shall  be  broadened  and  that  the  historical  point 
of  view  shall  Ik"  more  rigidly  maintained.  He  who  would  ft-rite  the 
grammar  which  New  Testament  students  need,  must  do  it  upon  thr- 
basis  of  a  more  thorough  knowledgp  of  the  results  of  compannive 
philoiogy  than  has  usually  l>oen  possessed  hitherto,  and  must  also 
mid  a  wide  knowledge  both  of  Semitic  pbilolog;}'  and  of  the  usage 
of  later  Greek  writers,  as  wellasanoquipmcnt  of  psychological  insight 
which  will  enable  hira  as  a  true  interpret^-r  to  diseeni  for  what  forms 
of  t  bought  those  whose  language  he  is  studj'ing  employed  this  or  that 
form  of  word.  In  the  realm  of  lexicography  it  is  re<(uired,  not  alone 
that  there  shall  be  produced  from  contemporary  and  approximately 
contemporary  literature  vouchers  for  the  meanings  which  are  ascribed 
to  a  word,  but  that  the  whole  historical  development  of  the  usage  of 
the  word  and  of  the  idea  for  which  it  stood,  shall  be  traced,  and  the 
word  as  it  is  used  in  New  Testament  times  be  seen  from  the  angle  of 
vision  from  which  the  New  Testament  writer,  as  the  heir  of  this 
historical  development,  viewed  it.  The  last  quarter  of  a  centurj*  has 
Been  steady  advance  both  in  the  widening  of  the  field  of  induction  to 
include  not  simply  classical  writer?,  the  Septuagint.  and  the  New 
Testament,  but  all  accessible  Jewish  literature',  and  now  also  the 
inscriptions  and  newly  discovered  papyri,  and  in  the  more  thorough 
recognition  of  the  genetic  nature  of  the  process  by  which  meanings 
develop,  and  the  consequent  necessity  of  employing  a  genetic  method 
in  investigation.  But  much  remains  to  be  done,  and  the  field  is  open 
and  inviting. 

(3)  The  history  of  New  Testament  timea.  In  the  history  of  New 
Testament  times,  so  far  as  it  pertains  to  the  record  of  external  events, 
whether  in  the  Jewish  or  Gra^oo-Uoman  work!,  there  is  little reastm 
to  expect  great  progress  in  the  immediate  future.  On  the  Jewish 
side,  Schiirer,  Hausrath,  Oscar  Holtsmann,  and  otheis  have  so 
thoroughly  employed  the  now  available  material  as  to  leave  little  for 
others  to  do ;  and  the  historians  of  the  Roman  Empire  may  be  trusted 
to  furnish  to  New  Testament  students  all  the  accessible  infortnatioD 
in  this  field.  But  in  the  history  of  thought,  the  situation  is  quite 
difTpnmt.  It  would  be  too  much  to  say  that  we  are  here  only  upon  the 
threshold  of  our  task;  the  work  of  the  writers  already  named,  and 
of  Charles.  Conybeare,  Weber,  Bousset,  and  others  scarcely  leas  emi- 
nent, has  carricil  us  well  beyond  the  entrance  to  the  territory.  But 
that  much  remains  to  be  done  in  the  dating,  atialyaing,  and  interpret* 
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ing  the  Jewish  literature,  both  Paieatinian  and  non-Palestinian,  and 
^m  yet  more  in  the  still  more  dithcult  task  of  coordinating  into  one  his- 
H  torical  \'icw  results  deri^'ed  from  the  study  of  many  documents,  in- 
cluding Psalms,  Apocalypse,  TarKiims,  Midraah,  and  Mishna,  none 
who  have  even  an  elementary  knowledge  of  the  subject  will  deny. 
Whether  there  are  tasks  that  still  await  arcomptishment  In  the  field  of 
Orswo-Koman  literature  and  thought,  it  does  not  Ijelong  to  this  essay 
to  eay.  But  the  New  Testament  student  is  well  aware  that  the  suc- 
cesflful  accomplishment  of  his  task  requires  a  broad  and  accurate 
knowledge  of  the  history  of  the  Roman  Empire  in  the  early  Christ- 
ian centuries,  and  that  there  is  still  much  to  be  acromplished  in  the 
investigation  of  the  question  of  the  extent  to  which,  and  the  points 

I  at  which,  the  thought  of  the  New  Testament  writers  has  hern  af- 
fected by  Greek  ideas  concerning  God  and  man  and  the  world  and 
their  relations  one  to  another.  But  here  perhaps  we  are  trenching 
upon  another  di\ision  of  our  field  —  the  interpretation  of  New 
Testament  books  and  the  history  of  New  Testament  thought. 
(4)  Spenai  introduction,  to  speak  from  the  point  of  view  which  we 
have  assumed  and  defended,  deals  with  quf*slions  pertaining  to  the 
origin  of  those  books  which  cotwtitutc  the  flourcea  for  the  history  of 
the  ri.se  of  Chri.stianity.  Such  a  definition  of  the  field  raisea  a  ques- 
tion concerning  the  particular  books  to  be  inclmlod  in  it,  which  was 
I  formerly  regarded  as  answered  by  the  limits  of  the  canon.  In  gen- 
era!, what  we  seek  is  the  creative  period  and  literature  of  Christianity, 
the  period  of  those  who  not  simply  received  Christianity,  but  exerted 
a  formative  influence  upon  it,  determining  in  some  measure  the  char- 
acter of  the  new  religion.  Among  these  Jesus  stands  preeminent 
and  unique,  and  because  he  did  not  ^vrite  books,  but  the  record  of  his 
life  and  teachings  comes  to  us  in  the  writinKs  of  others,  we  must 
include  in  the  scope  of  our  study  any  and  every  book  which  makes 
a  real  contribution  to  our  knowledge  of  his  life  and  teachings.  But 
while  Christianity  rightly  takes  its  name  from  Jesus,  it  would  be  idle 
to  deny  to  Paul  a  place  among  the  makers  of  Christianity  in  a  second* 
arj'  but  true  sense,  forward  though  he  himself  would  be  to  refuse  to 
stand  in  any  sense  upon  the  plane  with  Jesus.  But  Paulinism  wsa 
not  the  only  formative  force,  after  Jesus,  that  was  active  in  the 
formative  period  of  Christianity,  and  to  (he  sources  for  the  life  and 
teachings  of  Jesus,  and  those  that  give  us  like  information  concern- 
ing Paul,  we  have  to  add  such  other  books  as  the  Apocal>-pse,  the 
epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  and  some  at  least  of  the  catholic  epistles 
which  illuminate  for  us  the  early  days  of  our  religion.  The  boundary 
to  be  drawn  is  not  a  strictly  chronological  one,  as  if  the  creative 
Hterature  of  the  character  of  which  we  are  speaking  necessarily 
ceased  to  be  produced  as  soon  as  that  of  a  more  secondary  character 
was  produced.    But  we  shall  probably  not  be  (ar  from  right  if  we 
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de&ne  the  period  of  -which  wc  are  to  construct  the  history  as  extend' 
iug  approximately  to  the  end  of  the  first  century,  and  the  literature 
to  be  examined  aa  all  that  which  makes  a  real  contribution  to  out 
knowledge  of  the  Christianity  of  the  first  century. 

But  the  modem  definition  of  the  function  of  New  Testamcat 
scholarship  compels  also  a  rd-ieuHl  definition  of  the  question  which  b 
to  be  answered  concerning  these  books.  Formerly  the  question  of 
geauinenesa  occupied  the  centre  of  the  stage  and  was  thought  of 
as  almost  synonymous  with  the  question  of  the  right  of  the  book  to 
a  place  in  the  New  Testament.  To-day  the  question  that  introduction 
asks  is  not,  Has  the  book  a  right  to  a  place  in  the  New  Testament? 
but,  on  the  one  side.  What  information  can  we  gain  concerning  the 
origin  of  tbiu  book,  its  authorship,  occasion,  and  purpose,  in  the  light 
of  which  its  real  meaning  may  be  discovered?  and,  on  the  other.  To 
what  period  and  stage  of  the  history  of  Christianity  does  the  book 
itself  belong,  and  what  is  the  value  of  its  assertions  in  the  realm  of 
historic  fact?  Introduction  is  thus  purely  an  historical  discipline,  both 
iu  itself  and  in  the  end  that  it  serves.  The  questions  that  it  asks  are 
questions  of  historic  fact;  the  problems  to  the  solution  of  which  its 
answers  contribute  are  wholly  liistorical.  The  question  of  genuine 
ness  becomes  simply  the  question  of  authorship  and  date,  important 
because  on  its  decision  depends  in  some  measure  the  interpretation 
of  the  book,  but  more  especially  either  because  by  the  auau-er  to  it 
we  are  able  to  place  the  book  and  its  contribution  in  its  proper  his' 
lorio  position,  or  because  the  decision  helps  us  to  give  the  right  value 
to  its  statements  of  fact. 

The  field  is  so  broad  that  clearness  of  exposition  requires  its  sub- 
division into  parts.    We  may  speak  separately  of  — 

(a)  The  letters  ascribed  to  Paul. 

(6)  The  synoptic  gospels  and  the  Acts. 

(c)  The  Fourth  Gospel  and  the  Johanninc  totters. 

id)  The  Apocal)'pse. 

(e)  Hebrews  and  the  epistles  of  James,  Peter,  and  Jude. 

The  leilers  ascribed  to  Pant.  In  respect  to  the  Pauline  lettere 
th«r«  meets  us  at  the  verj-  outset  the  question  whether  it  is  incumbent 
upon  us  to  vindicate  our  right  to  use  the  term  "  Paulino  letters"  at 
all.  'as  against  those  who  would  permit  us  to  speak  only  of  pscudo- 
PauUne  epistles  dating  from  the  second  ccnturj'.  The  era  of  New 
Testament  criticism  that  began  with  Ferdinand  Christian  Raur  has 
been  distinguished,  not  simply  by  the  recognition  of  certain  letters  of 
Paul  as  genuine,  but  even  more  fundamentally  by  the  porccptioa 
of  the  fact  that  the  student  of  the  New  Testament  la  a  student,  not 
simply  of  literature,  but  of  history,  and  by  the  attempt  on  the  basis 
of  literature,  properly  dated  and  placed,  to  write  the  history  of  the 
origin  of  Christianity.    Is  that  era  past?   Have  we  now  to  become, 
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as  previous  to  tlie  iiincloenth  century  biblical  sobolars  aa  a  nilo  were, 
students  of  liUtrature  rather  than  hiatnrians,  and  arc  wc  to  confess 
that  of  the  origins  of  Christianity  wo  have,  at  leaat  in  the  Pauline 
letters,  no  authentic  monuments?  Are  wo  no  longer  in  the  age  of 
Baur,  but  in  that  of  Loman  and  Van  Mancn?  The  question,  if  it 
requires  consideration  at  all  as  one  of  the  living  problems  of  New 
Testament  study,  is  one  of  verj'  serious  import.  For  if  it  is  true  that 
the  rightfulness  or  wrongfulness  of  Van  Manen's  position  is  for 
scholarship  an  open  question,  then  it  must  be  answered  before  we 
can  even  ask  any  others  in  respect  to  the  Pauline  literature,  not  to 
say  the  apostolic  age.  It  is  now  more  than  twenty  years  since  these 
views  were  first  presented  to  scholars  in  articles  published  in  the 
Theoloffisch.  Tiidgekrift,  and  sixteen  years  since  they  were  presented 
at  length  and  in  easily  accessible  form  in  Steck's  GalaUrbrkf.  Klab- 
orate  refutation,  it  must  be  admitted,  they  have  not  received.  As 
certainly  have  they  not  gained  any  general  or  enthusiastic  approval. 
Nothing  comparable  to  that  which  ensued  upon  the  publication  of 
Baur'a  Pattt-us  has  happened  in  the  scholarly  world  in  respect  to  the 
writings  of  Loman,  Volter,  Steck,  and  Van  Manen.  Is  it  because 
New  Testament  scholarship  is  staggered,  silenced,  coasci'jusly  put 
to  rout?  Even  Van  Manen,  who  complains  of  the  neglect  with  which 
these  views  have  been  received,  does  not  venture  to  affirm  that 
this  is  the  explanation  of  it.  No;  it  must  be  admitted  that  the  com- 
parative silence  of  scholars  means,  not  that  there  is  nothing  that 
could  be  said  in  reply,  but  that  in  their  judgment  little  need  be  said. 
Van  Manen's  plea  for  attention  may  perhaps  call  forth — ought 
perhaps  to  call  forth  —  a  presentation  of  the  reasons  why  New  Testa- 
ment acholans  believe  that  Paul  wrote  some  at  least  of  the  letters 
which  have  come  down  to  us  bearing  his  name,  at  once  more  sub- 
stantial than  hfls  hitherto  been  put  forth  and  moT«  worthy  of  the 
importance  of  the  subject.  But  unless  New  Testament  scholarship 
shall  experience  a  verj-  decided  change  of  mind,  it  will  not  take  this 
up  as  a  vital  question,  the  answer  to  which  is  in  such  sense  in  doubt 
that,  pending  the  solution  of  it,  all  other  work  upon  the  life  and 
teaching  of  Paul  mM.?t  l»c  held  in  suspense;  but  rather  as  a  buttressing 
of  foundations  whose  strength  has  already  been  fully  established. 

If,  then,  we  are  right  in  believing  that  in  the  field  of  the  criticism 
of  the  Pauline  letters  wc  are  still  in  the  epoch  that  dates  from  1S31 , 
not  from  1882,  then  we  possess  in  Galatians,  Corinthians,  and  Romans 
a  basis  of  knowlcdpe  respecting  the  life  of  the  apostle  Paul,  and  a 
firm  basis  of  judgment  respecting  his  type  of  mind,  his  literary  style, 
and  his  theological  position.  There  remain,  no  doubt,  important 
problem.s  affecting  these  letters  :  respecting  Galatians.  the  location 
of  the  churches  addressed  and  a  considerable  group  of  minor  pro- 
blems a.«sociated  with  this  one;  respecting  Second  Corinthians,  the 
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question  whether  this  is  really  one  letter  or  a  ooUectioD  of  parts 
several  letters  moulded  into  the  fonn  of  a  single  letter,  not  by  the 
writer  hiraBelf,  but  by  a  considerably  later  editor  or  scribe;  respect- 
ing Romans,  the  question  of  its  integrity,  especially  aa  pertains  to 
the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  chapters.  But  however  these  problems 
may  eventually  be  solved,  we  are  stiU  in  poBsesuon  of  that  most 
important  advantage  in  any  field  of  study  —  a  foundation  on  which 
to  build,  a  base-line  from  which  to  triangulate  the  re^on  of  greater 
or  less  uncertainty. 

But  in  so  stating  the  matter  we  understate  the  positive  element 
of  the  situation.  For  as  is  well  known,  it  has  gradually  come  to 
be  recognized  that  the  kind  of  evidence  which  establishes  the  genuine- 
nesB  of  GaLatians,  First  and  Second  Corinthians,  and  Romans  exists 
also  in  the  case  of  First  Thessalonians,  Fhilippians,  and  Philemon. 
The  present  attitude  of  scbolarehip  is  represented,  not  by  the  phrase 
"Mie  four  undispute<l  letters  of  Paul,"  but  rather  by  the  eiprts- 
sion  "the  generally  accepted  letlere  of  Paul."  That  there  is  entire 
unanimity  on  this  point,  even  among  those  who  reject  Van  Manen's 
poBillon,  is  not  here  affirmed.  There  are  pniblems  still  to  be  solved 
respecting  First  Thessalonians,  Philippians,  ami  Philemon,  even  is 
there  are  in  respect  to  Galatians,  Corinthians,  and  Romans.  Bui 
(he  question  of  their  genuineness  can  no  longer  be  counted  among 
the  acute  problems  of  New  Testament  study. 

Respecting  Second  ThesFtalonians,  Coloanans,  and  Epheraans, 
the  situation  w  smuewhat  different.  The  trend  of  opinion  is  very 
strongly  toward  the  occeptance  of  Colossians,  in  the  main  at  least, 
as  a  real  letter  of  the  ajxistle  himself,  any  differencefl  of  point  of 
\'ipw  hftween  it  and  tho  other  lettenn  reflecting  the  progress  of  the 
apostle's  own  thinking  under  the  influence  of  contact  with  different 
types  of  thought  in  the  GrBeco-Rorruin  world,  rather  than  the  thought 
of  a  period  subsequent  to  that  of  the  life  of  Paul.  That  Ephesians 
is  not  in  the  strictest  sense  a  letter,  but  a  .termon  or  thcologieal  essay, 
cast  somewhat  in  the  form  of  a  litcrarj*  epistle,  and  that  only  as  such 
can  it  be  regardcfl  as  a  genuine  letter  of  Paul,  is  now  generally  ad- 
mitted. The  apostle  cannot  have  written  such  a  letter  specifically 
to  the  Ephesion  church.  The  impersonality  of  its  lone  can  be 
accounted  for  only  hy  recognizing  its  semi-litcran.'  character  The 
view  that  the  author  intended  it  to  pass  as  a  letter  of  the  apostle  to 
EphesuB  involves  the  consequence  that  authorship  and  destination 
are  both  a  literary  fiction.  The  question,  therefore,  is:  Which  is 
more  probable,  that  the  apostle  put  forth  a  similar  letter  intended  for 
the  reading  of  a  group  of  churches,  following  the  same  general  lines 
of  thought  which  the  situation  in  Colos.«ac  had  led  him  to  adopt  in 
writing  to  the  church  in  that  place,  or  that  a  Christian  of  the  posl- 
apostolic  age  availed  himself  of  the  epistle  to  the  Colossians  to  build 
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tip  on  thp  basis  of  it  a  pseudonymous  letter  which  he  represented 
as  addressed  to  the  Ephesians?  The  trend  of  judgment  seems  to 
be  toward  the  former  view,  but  the  question  is  still  treated  by  New 
Testament  scholarship  as  a  fairly  open  one,  and  must  be  classed 
among  the  problems. 

The  objection  to  the  acceptance  of  Second  Thessalonians  as 
Paul's  on  the  ground  that  the  eschatologiral  views  embodied  in  its 
apocalyptic  section  are  inconsistent  with  those  expressed  in  First 
Thessalonians  is  accorded  leas  weight  than  formerly,  and  there  are 
probably  few  who  would  favor  the  solution  nf  the  problem,  advocated, 
for  example,  by  Schmidt,  whieh  treala  the  apocBl>'ptic  section  as  an 
interpolation.  The  similarity  of  the  epistle  in  much  of  its  content  to 
First  Thessalonians,  though  there  must  nf  necessity  have  hern  a  con- 
siderable intcr\'al  between  them,  is  a  phpnnmenon  that  doubtless 
requires  explanation;  but  it  must  be  doubted  whether  it  is  not  easier 
to  account  for  this  than  for  the  creation,  with  no  clearly  evident  mo- 
tive, of  an  epistle  so  closely  resembling  Paul's  in  general  tone  and  style, 
yet  proceeding  in  fact  from  another  and  considerably  later  hand. 
Further  invesiigation  of  the  thought  of  the  apostolic  and  poflt- 
ftpostolic  age,  or  the  discovery  of  more  delicate  psychological  tests 
by  which  to  weigh  the  probability  of  an  author  repeating  himself 
aft«r  an  interval  of  some  weeks,  may  be  necessary'  before  the  question 
can  be  tran-ifcrrcd  from  the  class  of  the  open  to  that  of  the  closed. 

The  problem  of  the  pastoral  epistles  attracted  aerioua  attention 
some  years  before  the  criticism  of  Batir  dealt  with  the  Pauline  cpLitles 
as  a  whole.  As  early  as  Schleiermachor,  the  Pauline  authorship  of 
First  Timothy  whs  disputed,  and  others  soon  extended  the  doubt  to 
Titus  and  Second  Timothy.  Nor  could  this  have  failed  to  be  the 
case  as  soon  as  the  New  Testament  was  dealt  with  in  the  critical 
spirit.  The  differences  between  these  letters  and  the  letters  gener- 
ally accepted  as  Paur?.  in  vocabulary,  style,  and  the  reflected  con- 
dition of  the  churches,  as  well  as  the  difficulty  of  finding  a  place  for 
them  in  the  life  of  Paul,  as  this  is  known  to  us  from  the  Acts  or  from 
the  accepted  letters,  combine  to  present  a  problem  which  could  not 
but  raise  the  question  whether  these  letters  really  belong  to  the 
lifetime  of  the  apostle,  or  are  not  rather  to  be  assigned  to  a  consider- 
ably later  period.  The  question  formerly  argued  as  a  simple  alter- 
native, genuine  or  not  genuine,  has  of  late  taken  the  form  of  a 
choice  among  these  possibilities:  wholly  Pauline,  partly  Pauline, 
wholly  post -Pauline.  To  many  scholars  it  has  become  almoat  an 
axiom  that  these  letters  are,  at  any  rate,  not  wholly  Pauline.  But 
it  is  recognized  with  greater  clearness  than  formerly  that  to  point 
out  difficulties,  even  seriou.«s  or  seemingly  insuperable  difficulties, 
in  the  way  of  ascribing  the  letters  to  the  apostle,  is  not  to  solve  the 
whole  problem;  the  task  of  the  historian  is  to  say,  not  only  when 
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the  letters  could  not  have  been  written,  but  when  they  were  written. 
And  the  attempt  to  find  for  them  — or  for  the  non-Pauline  portions 
of  them,  if  they  be  recognized  aa  nf  composite  character — a  location 
Bubsequent  to  Paul's  death,  to  which  they  fit  themselves  more  per- 
fectly than  to  any  point  in  his  life.  lacka  something  as  yet  of  perfect 
succe-ss.  On  the  Tvhole.  the  unity  or  composite  character  of  these 
letters,  the  period  from  which  they  come  or  the  periods  from  which 
their  component  elcmcnis  arose,  the  situation  tn  the  apostle's  life 
which  they  or  their  Pauline  elements  reflect,  or  the  situation  which 
the  later  author  sought  t*  meet  and  affect  by  them  —  these  must 
still  be  aecounted  as  problems,  on  which,  indeed,  many  scholars  have 
made  up  their  minds,  but  which  to  New  Testament  scholarship  aa 
such  are  still  problems  for  future  investigation. 

The  synoptic  gospdt.  It  might  seem  that  the  diligent  labor 
which  since  the  days  of  Schleicnnacher,  Eichhom,  and  Gicseler  has 
been  bestowed  npon  the  problem  of  the  origin  of  the  synoptic  gospels, 
in  which  is  included,  of  course,  that  of  their  relation  to  one  another, 
would  before  this  have  Biifficed,  not  only  to  propose  even.-  possible 
hypothesis,  but  al»j  to  reach  a  definite  solution  through  the  elimina- 
tion of  those  that  are  inadequate.  It  is  true  that  the  field  of  debate 
and  posiiblc  difference  of  opinion  ha«,  in  the  judgment  of  most 
scholars,  been  very  greatly  narrowed.  That  the  goepels  are  inter- 
related, not  simply  independent  narratives  of  events  in  part  the  same 
is  universally  confessed.  That  the  relation  between  them  Ls  mediated 
in  part,  and  indeed  mainly,  by  written  documents,  is  the  judgment 
of  the  great  majority  of  those  who  \itive  studied  the  problem  at  first 
hand.  That  Mark,  or  a  document  neariy  identical  with  it,  was  a  chief 
.source  of  the  first  and  third  gospels,  and  that  these  two  gospels  had 
also  another  common  source,  is  almoet  a«  generally  held.  But  the 
demonstration  of  these  propositions,  granting  them  to  be  demon- 
stTftted,  falls  far  short  of  a  complete  eiolution  of  the  problem.  The 
predication  of  a  common  source  of  Matthew  and  Luke  additional 
to  the  Mark  source  but  inade<iuately  accounts  for  the  fact^s.  There 
is  much  in  the  peculiar  relation  of  the  non-Marcan  elemcnU  aa  found 
respectively  in  Matthew  and  Luke  to  indicate  that,  even  a*ide  from 
the  infancy  narratives,  and  other  portions  of  these  gospels  that  may 
perhaps  be  treated  as  fragmentarj-,  the  non-Marcan  source  of  Matthew 
and  Luke  is  resolvable  into  distinguishable  elements,  which  call  for 
enumeration  and  identification.  Nor  is  this  probably  the  end  of 
the  scholar's  task  in  thi£  direction.  Por  there  arc  facts  that  suggest 
at  least  the  possibility  that  when  the  sources  immediately  employed 
in  common  hy  Matthew  and  Luke,  or  by  cither  of  them  alone,  have 
been  enumerated,  these  documents  themselves  will  call  for  analraa 
into  the  elemcnttj  from  which  they  were  derived.  The  preponderance 
in  threefold  material  of  the  agreements  of  Mark  and  Luke  against 
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hew,  and  of  Mark  and  Matthew  against  l^uke,  over  those  of 
Matthew  and  Luke  against  Mark,  has  long  been  recognized,  and  its 
ctmliaal  importance  for  the  synoptic  problem  has  been  perceived. 
But  this  prepocderance  of  the  two  kinds  of  ajtreemcnt  over  the  third 
does  not  annihilate  the  third  class  of  agreements,  or  justify  the 
ignoring  of  them.  This  has,  indeed,  been  clearly  recogniJied,  espe* 
cially  of  late  years,  nor  have  there  been  lacking  proposals  by  which 
this  third  ckss  might  be  accounted  for.  Yet  it  must  be  confessed 
that  this  unexplained  remainder  still  awaits  a  satisfactory  solution, 
and  that  in  it  lurks  the  possibility  of  a  discovery  which  may  yet 
greatly  modify  the  now  generally  accepted  theories. 

That  this  problem  probably  lies,  as  has  already  been  suggested, 
partly  in  the  realm  of  textual  criticism,  and  that  its  solution  will 
perhaps  come  through  a  clearer  recognition  than  has  been  usual 
of  the  existence,  in  respect  to  the  synoptic  gospels  at  least,  of  a 
frontier  where  textual  and  documentan,-  criticism  meet  and  merge, 
points  to  the  necessity  that  the  study  of  the  details  of  the  synoptic 
problem  be  supplemented  by  an  investigation  of  the  principles  in 
accordance  with  which  such  problems  are  to  be  solvi'd.  It  is  a  fair 
question  whether  further  progress  in  this  field  of  inquiry  would  not 
be  most  faciUt  itcd  by  a  clear  exposition  of  the  canons  iu  accordance 
with  which  it  i*  necessary  to  proceed  in  the  process  of  discovering 
the  nature  of  the  relation  between  documents^  between  which  there 
is  evidently  a  relation  of  some  kind. 

Of  the  pn)blems  pertaining  to  the  synoptic  gospels,  other  than 
that  of  their  origin  and  relation  to  one  another,  such  as  their  date 
and  the  specific  purpose  of  each,  it  is  not  needful  to  speak  at  length. 
In  so  far  as  fairly  definite  results  have  not  already  been  reached, 
the  solution  of  them  w  likely  to  be  involved  in  that  of  the  main  ques- 
tion of  the  origin  and  mutual  relation  of  these  gospels. 

The  book  of  Act«.  Peculiar  interest  must  always  attach  to  (he 
l)ook  of  Acta  as  the  one  work,  dating  fmni  the  early  age  of  the  church 
and  having  any  plausible  claim  to  trustworthiness,  that  gives  a  con- 
nected narrative  of  events  in  the  apostolic  age.  Inferior  as  an  author- 
ity to  the  strictly  first-hand  testimony  of  the  l*aulinc  letters,  it 
possesses^  by  virtue  of  the  systematic  scheme  of  events  which  it 
furnishes,  a  value  which  even  the  Pauline  letters  lack,  This  unique 
position  of  the  book  among  the  sources  for  the  rise  of  Christianity 
gives  a  peculiar  importance  to  the  problem  of  its  authorship,  sources, 
and  date.  That  it  employed  sources,  that  these  were  of  unequal 
value,  and  that  among  these  the  "  we-documen( "  ia  of  first-class 
authority,  quite  equal  in  its  way  to  the  Pauline  letteia.are  among  the 
aiisured  results  of  criticism.  But  how  much  the  we-document  included, 
whether  the  author  of  the  we-source  is  also  the  compiler  of  the  whole 
work,  what  the  other  sources  were,  of  what  value  they  ore,  when  the 
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book  was  written  and  with  what  purpose  —  all  thesr  queotions 
3(111  in  litigation.  Frogreaa  t-owanl  a  final  solution  of  them  can 
made  only  by  the  alow  process  of  even  innrn  careful  excgesia,  mon* 
fxhaostivo  and  minute  arnhteologiral  rpsearch,  and  pvcn  more 
crilioal  weighing  of  evidence  and  sifting  of  hypotheses,  Fortmiately, 
in  all  Ihcee  lines  progress  is  making,  and  it  ia  not  unreasonable  to 
hope  both  for  new  light  from  areha'^ologieal  discovery  and  for  progress 
(roward  assured  result*.  An  in  the  case  of  the  gospels,  so  here  also  the 
solution  of  the  problem  will  contribute  to  the  elucidation,  not  only  of 
the  period  covered  by  the  narrative  of  the  book,  but  also  of  that  in 
which  the  t>ook  iimse. 

The  Fourth  Gospel.  If  the  aynoptie  problem  must  still  be  included 
among  those  that  are  only  partially  solved,  this  la  slill  more  emphat- 
ically true  of  the  problem  of  the  Fourth  Gospel.  Onee  and  again  in 
the  last  half-century  affirmed  to  be  now  at  length  finally  settled, 
sometimes  by  those  who  have  reaffirmed  it.'»  strict  apostolic  author- 
ship, sometimes  by  those  who  have  roduce<l  to  a  minimum  its  coti* 
nection  with  the  circle  of  Jesus'  disciples,  it  persists  in  reappearing 
among  the  most  difficult  and  perplexing  of  all  the  problems  presented 
to  us  by  the  New  Testament.  For  a  time  Indeed  there  seemed  to 
be  an  inereasingly  general  recognition  that  the  truth  of  the  matter 
lies  at  neither  extreme:  neither  with  those  who  would  make  the 
book  the  naive  retiortS  of  the  aged  John's  recollection  of  Jesus,  nor 
with  those  who  would  assign  it  to  the  latter  half  of  the  second  cen- 
tury and  deny  it  alt  connection  with  the  immediate  followers  of 
Jesus  and  to  it.8  author  all  knowMge  of  his  subject.  But  of  late 
a  reaction  has  set  in,  and  to-day  the  most  diverse  opinions  are  ex- 
presserl  by  men  w!in  have  no  reason  for  disagreeing  other  than  their 
inability  to  int^^rprct  the  facts  alike. 

The  difficulty  of  the  problem,  which  is  so  complex  that  its  elements 
cannot  even  be  enumerated  here,  lies  largely  in  the  apparently  con- 
trary indications  of  the  evidence.  Beneath  the  surface  of  a  smooth 
and  uniform  style  there  lie,  on  the  one  sitle,  strong  indications  of 
Jewish  authorship  and  Palestinian  ori^n,  and,  according  at  least  to 
rheir  primn  jane  meaning,  both  internal  evidence  and  direct  asser- 
tion of  close  association  of  the  author  with  Jesus;  yet,  on  the  other 
hand,  such  divergences  from  the  testimony  of  the  synoptic  gospels, 
not  only  as  respects  the  chronology  of  Jesus'  ministry  and  the  place 
nf  his  work,  but  also  as  to  the  manner  and  substance  of  his  teaching, 
and  such  a  reflection  of  the  influence  of  philosophical  thought  not 
otherwise  associated  with  Palestine,  as  sut^gcst  an  author  of  quite 
different  characteristics  from  those  which  we  naturally  attribute  to 
John  the  son  of  Zcbedce.  The  external  evidence  is  not  lefts  perplexing. 
If.  on  the  one  hand,  the  testimony  of  Irenffius  conccmiDg  what  he 
learned  from  Polyearp,  together  irith  his  undoubted  acceptance 
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of  the  foiirth  gospel  08  from  Juhit  the  son  of  Zebedee,  seem  to  estab- 
lish an  unbroken  chain  of  ancient  testimony  to  the  Kphetjian  resi- 
dence of  John  and  his  authorship  of  the  Gospel;  on  the  uther,  we  are 
compelled,  to  recognize  that  the  silence  of  the  Fathers  of  the  first  half 
of  the  second  centun,-,  and  especially  of  those  who  belooged  to  Asia 
Minor,  the  perplexing  character  of  the  testimony  of  Papias  concern- 
ing two  disciples  of  Jcbus  both  bearing  the  name  of  John,  and  the 
great  difficulty  of  accepting  as  conclusive  the  testimony  of  men  who 
ascribe  to  the  same  author  both  the  Apocalypse  and  the  Ooapel, 
create  a  situation  which  is  by  no  means  clear  or  easy  of  interpretation. 
The  question  is  one  in  which  sentiment  and  a  prejudice  not  to  be 
wondered  at,  hardly  to  be  condemned,  enter  in  to  complicate  a  pro- 
blem difficult  enough  in  itself.  The  church  will  not  readily  consent 
to  surrender  the  apostolic  authorship  of  that  Gospel  which  has  ever 
been  to  very  many  the  most  precious  of  the  four.  Yet  it  cannot  be 
doubted  that  in  the  end  a  solution  vdW  be  found  which  will  do  justice 
to  all  the  evidenoe,  and  that  this  view  will  Find  general  acceptance 
among  scholars,  whatever  their  previous  prejudices  or  predilections. 

The  problem  of  the  Johannine  epistles  is  inseparably  connected 
with  that  of  the  Gospel.  For  the  similarity  of  etyle  and  spirit  is  so 
great  as  to  compel  the  ascription  of  them  to  the  same  period  and 
group  of  writers;  probably,  indeed,  to  the  same  author. 

The  Apocalypse.  Perhaps  in  reK[)ect  to  no  other  book  of  the  New 
Testament  has  so  rapid  ami  real  progress'  been  made  in  recent  years 
toward  Che  obtaining  of  the  key  to  the  undcretamling  ni  it  as  in 
respect  to  the  Apocalypse.  The  value  of  the  historical  method  is  here 
conapicuously  evident.  ITiat  the  book  belongs  to  that  series  of 
ftpocalypseB  of  which  the  first  and  adjacent  centuries  produceil  so 
many,  an<l  the  several  nurabers  of  which  were  not  sn  much  auceesHivp, 
independent  works,  together  constituting  a  class  of  literature,  as 
successive  portions  of  a  stream  from  which  each  author  in  turn  drew 
and  into  which  he  poured  his  contribution — this  now  generally 
recognized  fact  is  fundamental  for  the  understanding  of  the  book. 
and  determinative  for  the  method  of  its  interpretation.  It  deals  the 
deathblow  to  all  those  schemes  of  interpretation  which  are  controlled 
by  the  assumption  that  the  key  to  the  meaning  of  the  prediction  in  the 
book  is  to  be  found  in  what  in  the  first  century  or  subsequently  actu- 
ally took  place  in  fulfillment  of  these  predictions.  Add  to  this  recog- 
nition of  the  apocalyptic  charaeter  of  the  hook,  and  its  consequent 
relationship  to  other  apoealypses.  that  other  fact,  which  by  no  means 
contradicts  or  detracts  from  the  first  one.  namely,  that  the  book  had 
its  place  and  Its  function  in  the  life  and  experience  of  the  early  church, 
and  was  in  this  way  related  to  the  period  in  which  it  arose;  and  the 
further  fact  that  its  date  is  fixed  with  approximate  certainty  for  the 
last  decode  of  the  first  century,  ami  a  long  step  has  been  taken 
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toward  such  an  undeiBtaiiding  of  the  book  as  will  make  it  a  ouiet 
important  source  for  the  history  of  the  early  days  of  Christianity. 
That  much  remains  to  be  dotie  in  determining  with  greater  definite- 
ness  the  influenees  under  which  the  writer  worked^  the  sourcc£  from 
which  he  drew,  the  extent  of  his  own  contributions,  and  the  ends 
that  he  sought  to  achieve,  caiuiot  obscure  the  fact  that  now  at 
length  the  New  Testament  student  is  in  a  position  to  make  substantial 
progR'^  in  his  task  of  understanding  this  book,  and  of  deriving  from 
it  its  contribution  to  the  story  of  the  rise  of  Christianity. 

The  episUe  to  the  HebreiDs,  Of  the  many  quostions  which  the 
epistle  to  the  Hebrews  rabcs,  several  may  safely  be  reckoned  as  ni) 
longer  in  the  category  of  the  unanswered.  That  the  letter  was  writ- 
ten, not  by  Paul,  but  by  a  Christian  who  on  the  one  side  shared  tn 
general  the  Alexandrian-Jewish  view  uf  the  Old  Testament,  and  on 
the  other  side  held,  though  with  much  independence  of  thought, 
substantially  tlie  Pauline  conception  uf  Christianity;  that  it  is  a  letter, 
not  simply  an  essay  under  liie  mask  of  a  letter;  atiil  that  the  danger 
to  which  its  readers  were  exposed  was  not  that  of  a  return  to  Judaism, 
but  of  apostaiiy  from  Christianity  in  the  direction  of  irrelipion  and 
worUlliness  —  these  may  be  considered  as  established  pmpositions. 

The  search  for  the  identity  of  the  author  is  certainly  one  of  legiti- 
maln  furiosity.  But  in  view  of  the  negative  rtatilta  so  far  achieved, 
and  the  apparent  impossibility  of  connecting  the  book  with  any  one 
the  connection  with  whom  would  facilitate  the  understanding  of  the 
letter  iL^plf,  it  can  scarcely  be  reckoned  as  other  than  one  of  curiosity. 
That  wlu«h  is  at  the  fianie  time  i)raeticable  ami  necessary  for  the 
interpretation  of  the  book  is  the  definition  of  the  writer's  intellectual 
and  religious  position,  and  this  must  be  accomplished  through  the 
study  of  the  bo<ik  itself.  To  such  a  knowledge  of  the  author  it  ia 
scarcely  less  important  to  add  the  determination  of  the  position  of  the 
reader.  And  here  it  is  of  importance,  first,  for  the  understanding  of 
the  letter  to  define  the  intellectual  and  moral  status  of  the  com- 
munity addressed;  and.  second,  for  the  most  effective  use  of  the 
resulta  of  interpretation  in  the  construction  of  the  history  of  eark 
Christianity,  to  locate  the  community  geographically  and  the  writing 
of  the  letter  chronologically.  These  arc  to-day  the  open  questions 
respecting  the  epistle  to  the  Hebrews.  Strong  as  is  the  tendency  to 
displace  the  older  view  that  the  readers  were  Jewish  Christians  with 
the  judgment  that  they  were  gentiles,  or  that  they  were,  in  the  ■xiew 
of  the  writer,  neither  Jews  nor  gentiles,  but  simply  Christiana,  the 
newer  view  can  hardly  be  said  fully  t«  have  c.<it jLbH.-*hed  it.vlf  or  com- 
pletely to  have  explained  the  strong  indications  that  the  writer  had 
in  mind  chiefly  men  who  like  himself  had  grown  up  under  Jewish 
influence.  If  Jerusalem  has  been  abandoned  as  the  home  of  those 
addressed,  and  if  the  strong  preponderance  of  opinion  is  toward 
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Rome,  this  also  awaits  more  perfect  substantiation;  and  if  Rome  be 
accepted  as  the  home  of  the  readers,  it  is  still  to  he  decided  whether 
the  letter  was  intended  for  the  whole  Christian  community  in  the  city 
to  which  it  was  sent,  or  to  a  smaller  group  of  Christians.  It  ia  evi- 
dent that  all  these  questions  have  an  important  bearing  on  the  contri- 
bution which  this  letter  makes  to  our  knowledge  of  early  Christianity, 
since  on  the  decision  of  them  turns  in  part  our  knowledge  of  the  extent 
to  which,  the  region  in  which,  and  the  time  at  which  the  special  type 
of  Clirisiiaii  thought  reflected  lu  this  letter  was  prevalent. 

First  Peter.  The  authorehip  and  dat«  of  the  epistle  known  as 
First  Peter  muat  also  he  reckoned  as  among  the  open  problems  of 
New  Testament  study.  The  excellent  character  of  the  Greek,  the 
distinctly  Pauline  character  of  the  doctrine,  the  clear  literary  depend- 
ence upon  Romans  and  Epheaiana,  and  the  destination  of  the  letter 
to  Pauline  churches  are  si-rious  problems  for  thoue  who  would  accept 
the  claim  of  the  letter  itself  to  be  from  the  hand  of  Peter.  Yet  an 
explanation  of  a!I  these  tlii  cigs  may  be  found  in  the  relation  of  Syl  vanus 
to  the  writing  uf  the  letter,  if  ouly  it  beal&o  admitted  as  possible  that 
Peter  may  in  the  latter  years  of  his  life  have  cooperated  with  Paul, 
or  have  taken  up  the  work  that  Paul  had  laid  down,  and  that  in  this 
period  he  came  to  hold  substantially  Paul's  conception  of  Christianity 
and  was  capable  of  writing  under  the  dominating,  even  if  temporarj', 
influence  of  Paul's  own  writings.'  To  many  indeed  such  a  confessedly 
complicated,  and  in  part  conjectural,  hypothesis  is  less  probable  than 
the  simpler,  though  not  less  hypothetical,  view  that  the  letter  was 
written  long  after  Peter's  death  by  a  Pauline  Christian  who  deliber- 
ately assumed  the  name  of  Peter  to  give  greater  weight  to  his  writing. 
The  problem  must  still  be  counted  among  the  unsolved.  Were  the 
Petrinc  authorship  efitablishod,  and  its  date  definitely  fixed,  the  letter 
would  make  a  most  significant  contribution  to  the  historj-  of  the 
apostolic  age. 

Respecting  the  remaining  books  of  the  New  Testament  canon  a 
ver>-  few  words  must  suffice.  That  there  is  to-<iay  so  wide  difference 
of  opinion  as  still  exists  concerning  the  place  of  James  in  the  early 
history  of  Christianity  is  a  testimony  possibly  to  the  perversity  of 
men's  minds,  but  even  more  to  the  difficulty  of  the  problem  which 
may  be  presented  by  a  brief  book  of  almost  purely  ethical  antl 
didactic  character.  Such  books  may  be  written  in  almost  any  age. 
Respecting  Jude  and  Second  Peter  the  case  is  different.  The  evi- 
dences of  late  date  are  such  as  almost  to  exclude  them  from  among 
the  sources  for  the  history  of  the  rise  of  Christianity. 

But  if  there  are  in  the  New  Teafament  canon  books  which  are 


'  Despite  the  weight  of  D.  Weiw's  name  and  opinion,  we  need  BCKrecIy  redcon 
■crioualy  with  tlit-  view  tluit  First  Peter  is  earlier  tnao  the  Pauline  Irttcta  to  which 
it  shows  roJfttionship. 
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go  late  as  perhaps  to  fall  outside  the  Ecope  of  the  historian  of  the 
(irigiE  of  Christianity,  are  there  outside  the  canon  books  which  are 
of  so  early  date  and  of  such  character  as  to  demand  consideration  as 
possible  soureee  for  the  history  of  the  rise  of  Christianity,  and  80 
inclusion  in  the  scope  of  New  Testament  introduction  in  the  sense 
which  we  have  ^ven  to  it?  To  answer  this  question  definitely  and 
specifically  would  carri-  us  beyond  the  proper  limits  of  this  paper. 
It  must  Buffice  to  answer  that,  as  the  historians  of  the  life  of  Jesus  are 
recognizing  that  they  muat  consider  the  possible  value  for  their  science 
of  the  ROHpel  atTorcling  to  the  Hebrews,  the  Oxyrynehus  logia,  and 
any  material  of  like  character  w)iich  may  be  discovered,  bo  intro- 
duction, if  it  be  in  fact  the  preliminary  study  of  the  literature  which 
is  available  for  the  Jiistory  of  the  rise  of  Christianity,  must  in  like 
maimer  consider  all  Litemture  having  a  prinui  facie  claim  to  be 
included  among  such  sources,  and  include  all  that  can  substantiatr 
such  claim. 

II.   Liicrartf  Inttrpretalion  of  New  Testament  Booka 

The  discovery  of  the  meaning  of  the  indi\idual  books  of  the  Nev 
Testament,  once  the  culmination  of  New  Testament  study  and  almost 
its  only  cleariy  defined  task,  must  now  1m>  looked  upon  as  a  means 
to  the  still  higher  task  of  constructing  the  historj'  of  the  origin  of 
Christianity,  Yet  it  retains  a  place  of  eminence,  and  may  properly 
be  designated  as  the  central  division  of  the  whole  field.  For  covering 
the  whole  New  Testament  Uterature,  all  the  subjects  heretofore 
discussed  prepare  the  way  for  it,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  on  the  results 
of  the  work  of  inl«rpret:i,tion  must  be  built  all  subsequent  achieve- 
ment in  hist'Orical  construction.  It  is,  so  to  speak,  the  reservoir  iDt>o 
which  all  the  preparatory  sludieti  [wur  their  results  and  from  which 
must  he  drawn  the  material  for  the  constructive  hif>torira1  work. 

The  prublenis  of  this  central  division  of  the  field  are  too  numerous 
even  to  catalogue.  Tliere  is  not  a  book  of  the  New  Testameni  collec- 
tion that  does  not  present  questions  of  interpretation,  which,,  despite 
all  the  work  of  centuries,  still  call  for  further  study.  Progress  in  the 
solution  of  tIn'«o  problems  will  come  partly  thniugh  the  more  perfect 
performance  of  the  preparatory  tasks,  partly  through  a  clearer  con- 
ception of  the  nature  of  the  inU^rprctative  process  itself.  A  more 
perfect  exegesis  demands  a  more  perfect  lexicography,  a  more  perfect 
grammar,  and,  most  of  all,  perhaps,  a  more  perfect  knowledge  of  the 
thought  of  New  Testament  times  both  in  the  Jewish  and  non-Jenisfa 
world,  and  a  setting  of  the  books  in  the  bright  light  of  such  knowledge. 
The  effect  of  achievement  in  this  direfMon  will  be  twofold:  fir^tt,  it 
will  enable  UB  to  see  with  greater  clearness  the  thoughts  which  the 
New  Testament  writers  meant  to  express;  and,  second,  it  will  help 
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us  to  perceive  the  relative  value  which  they  themselvee  put  upon  their 
various  ideas.  It  Is  at  this  point  ]>crfanps  that  the  nature  of  the  inter- 
pretative prucess  calls  for  mure  accurate  definition  than  it  ha« 
generally  received.  For  however  common  it  may  have  been  in  the 
past  to  assume  that  all  a  writer's  thoughts  are  for  him,  and  so  must 
be  for  the  interpreter,  upon  one  unbroken  level,  this  is  certainly  an 
error.  Interpretation  has  for  its  task  the  recover}'  of  the  whole  state 
of  mind  of  the  author  of  which  the  pas»af;e  or  book  under  considera- 
tion is  the  cxpn-ssion.  Uut  just  as  surely  as  men  have  different 
ttioughts,  ao  surely  do  they  themselves  value  their  various  lhuuf;ht-s 
variously.  One  idea  is  simply  an  inheritance  from  the  past,  which 
a  man  holds  without  repugnance,  but  without  enthusiasm,  .\notber 
is  a  current  notion  that  he  will  use  tu-day  for  illustration,  and  to- 
morrow diseartl  for  its  cp|xwite.  A  third  is  the  central,  vitalising 
element  of  all  liis  thinking,  that  by  which  he  lives  and  for  which  he 
would  l>e  willing  to  die.  The  interpreter  who  recognizes  the  full 
breadth  and  dcjith  of  his  task  will  see  that  it  is  just  as  much  his  duty 
Co  discover  the  relative  values  which  the  aut  hor  puts  upon  hii^  t  hough  It) 
as  tc  find  out  his  thoughts  themselves.  Knowledge  of  the  thought  of 
the  time  will  help  to  solve  the  question  of  genesis;  and  knowledge 
of  genesis  will  help  to  the  discovery  of  value.  But  genesis  and  value 
are  not  neecsaarily  correlative.  What  is  inherited  from  the  past  ie 
often,  ami  often  rightly,  precisely  that  which  is  held  most  tenaciously. 
The  problem  of  value  is  often  a  complex  one,  but  it  is  none  the  leus 
a  necessary  one.  That  interpreters  ore  already  beginning  to  give 
practical  recognition  to  this  important  phase  of  their  task  —  asking, 
for  example,  not  simply  what  ideas  Paul  expresses  in  his  various 
epistles,  but  what  was  the  source  and  genesis  of  these  ideas,  and  how 
they  were  related  to  one  another;  which  are  vital  and  central,  which 
peripheral  and  illiistrative  —  is  ati  encouraging  mark  of  progress. 
The  principle,  we  must  believe,  is  destined  to  be  yet  more  fully 
recognised,  to  be  more  exactly  definett,  and  to  become  more  influ- 
ential,  not  only  in  the  constructive  historical  work,  but  in  excgesia 
proper, 

III.  New  Tettamenl  History 

We  come  at  length  to  consider  that  division  of  New  Testament 
study  in  which,  as  already  indicated,  it  culminates:  New  Testa- 
ment history,  or,  more  accurately  stated,  the  history  of  the  rise  of 
Christianity,  including  both  the  history  of  events  and  the  historj'  of 
thought.  The  definition  of  the  field  as  that  of  the  rise  of  Christianity, 
rather  than  as  that  for  which  the  books  of  the  New  Testament  furnish 
the  material,  has  already  been  defended.  The  inclusion  of  events 
and  teachings  in  one  general  division  follows  almost  as  a  matter  of 
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nccpssity  from  the  recognition  of  the  problem  of  the  New  Testamerrt 
aa  citfientially  historical. 

The  diHiion  of  the  field  into  that  of  New  Teatamont  theolop' 
and  New  Testament  history,  the  lattor  dealing  specially  with  the 
life  of  Christ  and  the  life  nf  Paul,  while  douhtleas  possessing  some 
practical  advantages,  is  open  to  serious  objection,  if  it  be  considered 
as  anything  more  than  s  division  of  convenience,  and  c\Tn  thus  can 
scarcely  escape  separalinjf  things  that  are  intimately  related.  Th*t 
is  really  the  more  scientific  method  of  treatment  which  la  adopted  in 
such  works  as  WeiKgacker's  Dm  apostotische  Zeitalter  and  I*fteiderer'i 
UrchrisUnlum,  but  which  haa  been  leas  commonly  and  less  thoroughly 
applied  in  the  case  of  the  life  and  teaching  of  Jeaua.  For,  in  fact. 
neither  Jesus  nnr  Paul  nor  any  of  the  founders  of  Christianity  wen 
philosophers  of  the  closet,  who.  dwelling  in  isolation,  wrestled  in 
solitude  with  the  problems  of  ultimate  being,  but  men  of  action  whew 
doing  and  thinking  were  inseparably  knit  together;  and  neither  ran 
the  teaching  of  .Jesus  be  adequately  understood  in  separation  from  the 
life,  nor  the  doctrine  of  Paul  in  isolation  from  his  whole  experience. 

Nor  can  the  division  of  the  field  be  justified  from  the  point  of  \*iew 
of  the  end  sought.  WWlo  New  Testament  thought,  whether  that  of 
Jesus.  Paul,  Peter,  John,  or  Jude,  wag  viewed  as  normative.  New 
Testament  theology  was  naturally  enough  distinct  from  New  Testa- 
ment biography  and  history,  and  scarcely  distinguishable  in  theory 
from  Christian  theology.  The  adoption  of  the  historic  point  of  view 
has  compelled  the  recognition  of  the  necessity  for  distinguishing  the 
teachings  of  the  various  New  Testament  teachers  and  writers;  it 
must  in  the  end  lead  to  the  recognition  of  the  essential  unity  of  the 
historical  problem,  and  bring  all  phases  of  it  under  the  one  category 
of  the  history  of  the  rise  of  Christianity.  If.  as  is  doubtless  the  case. 
divisions  of  the  field  must  bo  recognized  for  the  sake  of  practical 
convenience,  the  lines  of  division  will  be  drawn,  not  between  deeds 
and  words,  but  between  the  lives  of  individuals  or  between  succeMtve 
periods.  The  chief  line  of  division  will  then  necessarily  fall  between 
the  life  of  Jesus  and  the  apostolic  age. 

Thi  life  oj  Jesus.  If  we  assume  that  New  Testament  introduc- 
tion has  already  determined  for  us  the  sources  of  the  life  of  Jesus, 
and  that  interpretation  has  given  to  us  in  detail  the  meaiung  of 
those  sources,  the  problem  of  the  life  of  Jesus  is  to  reproduce  as 
fully  as  those  sources  make  possible  the  historic  person,  Jesus,  in  a 
tnie  historic  setting  and  with  a  true  representation  of  hia  character. 
deeds,  and  teachings.  Of  the  many  specific  problems  which  are 
involved  in  the  one,  it  must  suffice  to  name  a  very  few  of  the  most 
important  questions  which  confront  the  New  Testament  historiao 
to-day. 

And  first  of  all  let  there  be  named  one  which  enters  as  an  elomcnl 
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into  every  other  great  problem  that  we  might  name.  I  mean,  the 
historicity  of  the  sources.  TTie  interpreter  pure  and  simple  may 
ask  for  the  Jesus  of  the  gospels  or  of  a  single  gospel;  the  historian 
must  seek  the  Jesus  of  historic  fact.  However  congenial  to  Christian 
feeling  it  maybe  to  assume  that  the  two  are  identical,  the  New 
Testament  hiBtoriao  cannot  make  that  assumption.  New  Testament 
introduction  by  its  classification  of  the  sources  and  discovery  of 
their  relation  to  one  another  compels  the  recognition  of  the  unequal 
value  of  different  parts  of  the  record.  But  the  work  which  it  thus 
begins  it  only  begins.  It  furnishes  certain  criteria  for  the  solution 
of  the  question  of  historicity,  but  cannot  of  itself  solve  all  such  ques- 
tions. Statements  of  a  clearly  derivative  character  are,  indeed, 
thereby  discredited.  But  that  an  assertion  is  made  in  a  late  docu- 
ment does  not  prove  it  false.  And  while  the  presence  of  a  st-atement 
in  the  oldest  sources  creates  a  presumption  in  its  favor  which  is  to 
be  overthrown  only  by  strong  evidence,  yet  the  possibility  of  error 
even  in  an  original  source  cannot  be  a  priori  denied.  And  not  only 
80,  but  the  historian  cannot  ignore  the  fact  that  the  original  sources 
of  the  gospel  narrative  are,  in  part  at  least,  original  only  in  the  sense 
that  they  are  the  original  written  form  of  a  narrative  which  had  l)een 
transmitted  orally  for  a  period  of  some  years.  Nor  can  he  forget 
that  even  an  eye-witness  can  only,  strictly  speaking,  testify  to  his 
experience,  yet  as  a  rule  must  of  necessity  throw  that  testimony  into 
the  form  of  an  interpretation  of  his  experience,  expressed  in  terms  of 
objective  fact. 

All  these  con.'siderations,  which  pertain  to  the  records  of  the  life 
of  Jesuit  in  general,  ami  yet  others,  demand  to  be  taken  into  account 
when  the  historian  confronts  the  difficult  question  of  the  historicity 
of  the  miraculous  in  the  gospel  narrative.  That  there  wTre  even  in 
the  life  of  Jesus  miracles  in  the  sense  of  events  which  lay  outside  the 
realm  of  law,  the  products  of  extra-legal,  unprincipled  divine  action 
—  to  admit  this  is  for  the  bietorian  so  difficult  to-day,  in  the  face  of  his 
knowledge  of  history,  that  he  is  compelled  at  least  to  scrutinize  with 
extreme  care  the  apparent  evidence  of  euch  events.  On  the  other 
hand,  that  Jesus  wrought  miracles  in  the  sense  at  least  in  which,  as 
testiiied  by  Paul,  Christians  of  the  apostolic  age  wrought  them,  is 
attested  by  evidence  too  strong  to  be  set  aside.  That  there  irere  in 
the  life  of  Je«us  miracles  which  transcended  the  limits  of  anything  that 
happcneil  in  the  apostolic  age  or  has  happened  since,  it  would 
be  rash  to  deny.  For  the  un[)aralle1ed  is  not  of  necessity  extra- 
legal or  unhistorical.  But  that  the  gospels  contain  narratives  which, 
on  the  one  hand,  so  far  tran!5cend  human  experience  as  otherwise 
historically  known,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  are  so  lacking  in  the 
support  of  the  oldest  and  most  trustworthy  sources,  or  so  amenable  to 
amendmeut  on  the  basis  of  the  distinction  between  the  experience 
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of  the  observer  »nd  liis  in torp relation  of  that  experience,  u  to  forbid 
the  historian  to  give  to  th(;m  unqualified  acceptance,  must  be  admitted. 
No  other  problem  of  the  New  Testament  historian  more  imperativdy 
demands  sober  judgment  and  careful  weighing  of  evidence  than  this 
determination  of  the  class  to  which  each  of  the  apparently  miraculous 
events  recorded  in  the  gospcla  really  belongs. 

A  second  great  problem  of  the  life  of  Jcsua  pertains  to  the  ^cco^'e^y 
of  bis  t«achings.  As  already  indicated,  the  problem  of  historicity 
confronts  lis  here  aUo.  If  ibere  is  little  room  for  doubt  concerning  his 
fundamental  ethical  teacliingtt,  or  concerning  hl«  conception  of  relig- 
ion so  far  a«  it  concerns  the  relation  of  men  to  the  heavenly  i'"ather, 
or  concerning  his  claim  of  authority  as  a  moral  t«acber  and  as  a 
moral  leader,  yet  the  problem  ceases  to  be  simple  when  it  is  asked 
what  was  his  attitude  toward  the  messianic  idea,  what  he  said  coo- 
ceroing  his  own  nature,  and  what  was  his  expectation  concemiog  the 
future  of  him»elf,  his  disciples,  and  the  nations  of  the  world.  Criti- 
cism and  interpretation  become  intimately  interlaced,  and  questions 
of  detail  not  simply  contribute  to,  but  wait  upon,  the  solution,  of 
larger  problems,  csuch,  for  example,  as  the  intellectual  characteristics 
and  horizou  of  Jesus. 

The  question  of  the  eschat«logy  of  Jesus  is  to-day  in  the  forefront 
of  discussion.  Do  the  gospels,  when  their  testimony  has  run  the 
gauntlet  of  a  just  and  discriminating  criticism,  and  when  that  t-csti- 
mouy  has  been  set  in  the  light  of  full  knowledge  of  the  apocalyptic 
ideas  of  the  time,  give  us  tlie  evidence  that  Jesus  shared  the  apoca- 
lyptic conceptions  and  expectations  of  his  day,  fitted  his  own  esti- 
mate of  himself  and  of  his  mission  into  the  framework  of  those 
expectations,  and  looked  for  his  own  speedy  return  after  death  to 
inaugurate  in  Palestine  a  reign  of  the  righteous  both  living  and  risen 
from  the  dead;  and  was  this  what  he  meant  when  he  spoke  of  the 
kingdom  of  God  as  nigh  at  hand?  Or  when  we  view  the  testimony 
of  the  gospels  in  the  light  of  the  process  by  which  those  gospels  arose, 
and  of  the  unquestioned  tendency  to  interpret  Jesus'  words  by  the 
conception  of  the  future  held  by  Jew  and  Christian  alike  (thougli 
not  indeed  in  identical  form),  and  in  the  light  of  the  sanity  and  thor- 
ough independence  of  Che  thought  of  his  contemporaries  that  aiv 
00  preeminently  characteristic  of  Jesus,  does  it  become  mure  probable 
that  the  church  has  in  its  report  of  Jesus'  teaching  unintentionally 
confused  tlie  thought  of  Jesus  concerning  the  coming  of  the  kingdom 
of  God  with  his  thought  concerning  the  coining  of  the  Messiah,  and 
unwittingly  assimilated  the  memory  of  his  teachings  to  its  own 
expectations  sad  hopes,  than  that  Jesus,  in  other  tiling  so  independ- 
ent in  his  thought,  and  so  endutved  with  spiritual  inifight  and  dis- 
cernment, was  in  this  matter  caught  in  the  stream  of  apoculypticisna 
and  assimilated  his  thought  to  that  of  his  uge?    The 'question  Is 
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ooe  of  far-reaching  significance  for  our  estimate  of  Jesus.  If  the 
trend  of  scholarly  opiniun  at  thJs  buur  scenui  almost  wUuUy  in  one 
direction,  it  is  still  to  be  recognized  thai  the  discufisiou  u  not  yet 
closed,  and  the  tinal  vL-rdict  may  perba[Mi  be  different  from  that  of 

H  this  hour. 

B  A  third  great  prciblem  cuncenis  the  narratives  of  the  resurrection. 
That  behind  these  narratives,  including  the  testimony  of  the  apostle 
Paul,  there  were  veritable  experiences  of  the  early  ChriHtians;  that 
those  experiences  liad  a  mijjlity  influence  in  the  production  of  the 
early  Christian  church;  and  tliat  tliey  kept  alive,  if  they  did  not  create, 
that  faith  which  is  at  the  very  heart  of  Christianity,  it  is  impossible 
to  deny.  But  that  the  narratives  present  peculiar  difficulties  to  the 
interpreier  and  the  historian,  that  the  experiences  are  themselvee 
of  a  charaoler  to  call  for  the  most  careful  discrimination  between 
the  interpn^tation  which  the  witnesses  themselves  put  upon  them 
and  the  objective  facts  that  gave  rise  to  the  experience,  and  that  to 
a  record  of  veritable  experiences  there  may  have  been  added  nar- 
ratives of  inferior  hi»tori<?al  character  —  these  things  also  it  would 
be  rash  to  deny.  The  truth  that  is  at  the  heart  of  the  resurrection 
narratives  and  of  the  faith  of  the  early  church  in  the  resurrection, 
Christianity  will  never  willingly  surrender.  But  neither  will  it  cease 
its  inquiry  into  these  records  until  it  has  determined  with  all  possible 
exactness  what  actually  happened  in  the  experience  of  the  disciples 
and  at  the  tomb  of  Joseph. 

Of  other  problems  that  pertain  to  the  life  of  Jesus,  partly  to  his 
teachings,  partly  to  more  external  matters,  a  bare  catalogue  of  soMe 
of  the  mont  important  must  suthce.  Such  are  the  parentage  of  Jesus 
and  the  historicity  of  the  narratives  of  the  infancy,  the  question 
whether  he  possessed  a  conscioxianess  of  preexistence,  the  time  and 
length  of  his  ministry, and  his  relation  to  the  baptism  and  the  Lord's 
supper  which  we  find  as  established  usages  of  the  apostoUc  church. 

But  all  these  are  of  minor  consequence,  save  as  they  contribute 
to  the  solution  of  that  central  and  most  vital  problem  of  the  life  of 
Jesus,  and  indeed  of  all  New  Testament  study,  What  is  the  signifi- 
cance of  Jesus  for  religion?  What  is  his  place  in  human  history?  That 
this  cannot  be  solved  by  lexicography  and  grammar,  exegesis  and 
documentary  criticism,  does  not  exclude  it  from  the  province  of  the 
New  Testament  student,  but  only  emphasiaee  the  largeness  of  his 
task.  It  is  the  goal  toward  which  all  study  of  the  gospels  must  move, 
the  hope  of  ita  attainment  is  the  inspiration  under  which  it  labors. 

The  apostoiic  age  naturally  falls  into  three  parts,  or  is  viewed 
from  three  points  of  view:  primitive  Christianity,  the  work  of  Paul, 
the  Christianity  of  the  later  apostolic  age.  That  Paul  was  the  most 
potent  single  personality  in  the  apostolic  ago  can  be  doubted  only 
by  supposing  that  the  extant  records  do  not  exhibit  the  facts  in 
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anything  like  their  Just  proportion.  This,  however,  but  makes 
the  more  important  to  obtain  the  clearest  possible  picture  uf  Cbrist- 
ianity  as  it  was  before  Paul  became  a  factor  in  the  mtuation.  Yet 
of  literature  from  this  period  there  is  none,  if  the  early  date  of  James 
be  denied,  and  we  art?  therefore  thrown  back  chiefly  upon  the  tes- 
timony of  the  eariy  chapters  of  Acts  and  the  indirect  evidence  of 
the  epistles  of  Paul.  On  the  baa'm  of  a  critical  examination  of  this 
evidence,  New  Testament  Bcholarship  has  to  frame  for  itself  as  accu- 
rate a  representation  as  possible  of  the  company  of  Jesus'  disciples, 
their  faith,  their  hopea,  their  relation  to  one  another,  their  thought 
about  Jesus,  especially  eonceraing  his  death  and  resurrection,  their 
relation  to  their  fellow  Jews,  the  steps  by  which  they  became  more 
and  more  differcntiat^'d  as  a  religious  community  from  them,  and  the 
outward  espreasiona  of  their  religious  life  in  organization,  worehip, 
and  ritual. 

In  the  life  and  work  of  Paul  New  Testament  scholarship  finds  a 
problem  surpassed  in  interest  and  importance  only  by  that  which  is 
presented  by  the  life  of  Jeaus.  The  end  to  be  achieved  is  the  discov- 
ery of  the  significanee  of  that  life  as  a  reflection  of,  and  a  contribution 
to,  Christianity  in  its  plastic  and  formative  period.  The  problem  u 
psychological  and  biographical  in  its  cont«nt,  historical  in  its  aim. 
It  is  a  study  of  the  expericnpc  of  a  man  for  the  purpose  of  understand- 
ing a  great  historic  movement.  It  can  be  solved  only  by  a  genetic 
study,  which,  taking  full  account  of  the  en\imnment,  Greek,  Jewish, 
ayd  Christian,  shall  trace  the  course  of  Paul's  experience,  his  in- 
tellectual and  religious  life,  from  his  youth  on  through  the  days  of 
his  Pharisaic  zeal  and  of  his  career  as  a  Christian  apostle  to  its  end. 
The  recognition  of  the  genetic  character  of  the  problem  is  not  new. 
Weiesftcker,  Holsten,  Peine,  and  Pfleiderer  have  all  dealt  with  it 
from  this  point  of  ^ew.  Nor  is  it  possible  to  enlarge  the  list  of 
the  factors  which  were  influential  in  making  Paul  what  he 
Old  Testament  history  and  literature;  Pharisaic  Judaism;  prinuU' 
Christianity  and  its  report  of  Jesus  and  his  teaching;  Paul's  own 
personal  experience,  especially  the  vision  of  Jesus  as  raised  from 
the  dead ;  and  ITellenism,  esperially  in  its  Alexandrian  Jewish  develop- 
ment. But  the  task  of  relating  all  these  to  one  another,  and  of  dis- 
covering how  they  acted  and  interacted  in  the  mind  and  life  of  Paul, 
still  calls  for  further  study.  Especially  do  we  desiderate  a  clear 
perception  of  the  significance  which  Paul  attached  to  the  death  of 
Jeaufl,  and  of  the  sources  and  nature  of  his  thought  about  the  pre- 
existence  of  Jeeus.  Not  less  do  we  need  that  which  has  already 
been  spoken  of  as  necessary  in  connection  with  the  problems  of 
literary  interpretation, — a  clearer  perception  of  the  values  which 
Paul  himself  attached  to  the  several  sources  from  which  he  drew 
his  thought  and  to  the  several  elements  of  his  thought  itself.    Was 
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the  Old  Teatament,  or  Hellenum,  or  the  transmitted  teaching  of 
Jesus,  or  bis  own  personal  experience,  the  ultimately  controlling  factor 
in  his  conception  of  what  constituted  the  gospel?  Or  if  to  no  one  of 
them  can  be  attributed  the  place  of  imperator,  how  did  they  relate 
themselves  in  his  thought?  Is  it  possible  to  define  more  exactly 
than  has  yet  been  done  the  precise  attitude  of  Paul  to  the  Old  Testa- 
ment, to  which  he  apparently  ascribed  authority  ia  some  sense, 
yet  whose  teachings  on  some  matters  he  unhesitatingly  and  emphat- 
ically set  aside?  To  a  relative  ranking  of  the  sources  from  which  he 
deiived  his  opinions  and  convictions  did  there  correspond  a  relative 
ranking  of  these  opinions  and  convictions  themselves?  That  Paul 
was  a  man  of  intense  convictions  there  can  be  no  manner  of  doubt. 
Did  it  result  from  this  that  all  his  opinions  were  convictions  held 
with  equal  intensity  and  assurance;  or  is  it  rather  true  that  the 
few  central  convictions  that  he  held  entered  freely  into  combination, 
which  might  almost  be  described  as  chemical,  with  every  phase  of 
thought  with  which  he  came  into  contact,  appropriating  and  coo- 
verting  to  their  own  use  whatever  lent  itself  to  such  conversion, 
rejecting  and  consuming  whatever  threatened  itself  to  destroy  those 
governing  Ideas  of  the  apostle?  Is  the  gospel  of  Paul  euseotiaUy 
and  centrally  escbatological?  Is  reembodiment  as  an  element  of 
the  future  blessedness  of  the  believer  vital  to  his  thought,  or  the 
product  of  liis  gospel  combined  with  the  Palestinian  Jewish  anthropo- 
logy? Is  the  Christology  of  the  later  Pauline  letters  the  late  emerg- 
ence of  an  element  held  as  vital  and  central  from  the  beginning 
of  his  Christian  thinking,  or  the  late  unfolding  of  what  was  latent 
in  his  primary  thought,  or  the  product  of  his  primal  conception  of 
Jesus  and  contact  with  a  type  of  thought  with  which  he  came 
into  influential  touch  only  in  the  latter  part  of  his  career?  All 
these  questions  are  but  phases  of  the  search  for  the  real  Paul, 
the  effort  to  prraent  him  to  ourselves  not  simply  in  a  list  of  his 
deeds  and  a  catalogue  of  his  rloctrincs,  but  in  the  true  perspective 
of  his  life  and  the  emphasis  of  his  thought;  and  this  again  to  the 
end  that  we  may  more  perfectly  apprehend  the  history  of  the  origin 
of  Chrislianity, 

The  problems  of  the  later  apostolic  age  are,  as  already  indicated, 
complicated  by  questions  of  the  authorship  and  date  of  the  writings 
that  constitute  the  sources  for  the  period,  and  which  are  either  con- 
fessedly of  uncertiun  date  and  authorship,  or  are  the  subject  of  great 
difference  of  opinion  an  these  points.  That  Christianity  is  in  this 
period  struggling  to  adjust  itself  to  its  environment,  not  by  surrender, 
but  by  conquest,  and  this  both  in  respect  to  Judaism  and  Hellenism, 
and  at  the  same  time  to  solidify  the  foundation  on  which  it  rests 
its  faith  —  this  is  fairly  clear.  But  possessing  neither  a  connected 
narrative  of  events  nor  the  clear  presentation  of  any  commanding 
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peraonality  1«  guide  it,  srholarahip  sfill  stnigglrs  with  but  imperfe 
success  to  reconstruct  the  story  of  Cliristianity  in  tliia  later  period. 
What  were  the  experiences  of  the  Jewish  Christian  communities, 
with  thdr  predilection  for  phari«(uc  legali»m  and  apocalyptic  meeei- 
anism,  and  confronted  by  the  downfall  of  the  Jewish  temple  and 
state,  are  in  some  measure  reflected  in  the  first  gospel  and  the  Johan- 
nine  apocalypse,  if  not  also  in  the  epiRt.lc  to  the;  Hebrews.  How  the 
Christian  of  Jewish  extraction,  but  nf  universal  sympathies,  sought  to 
commend  the  gospel  to  men  of  Greek  ways  of  thinking,  and  to  trans* 
late  it  into  their  forma  of  thought.,  wc  sec  in  the  Johannine  gospel  and 
epistles.  But  it  is  only  as  trees  that  we  ace  men  walking.  The  progress 
of  past  years  gives  reason  to  hope  for  still  greater  achicvcmcnta  in  the 
future,  but  the  goal  of  full  understanding  of  this  period  still  recedes. 


IV.    Indirectly  Contributory  Sciences 

CoDceming  those  lines  of  study  which  in  our  classification  wc 
designated  as  indirectly  contributory,  namely,  the  history  of  the  canon, 
the  history  of  the  transmission  and  criticism  of  the  text,  the  history 
of  interpretation  and  of  criticism,  a  very  few  words  must  8tiffic«. 
Tbey  might  all  be  included  under  the  general  title  of  the  history  of 
the  attitude  of  the  church  toward  the  New  Testament  literature. 
Blach  division  of  the  field  is  important,  and  each  offers  its  own  peculiar 
problems.  If  the  history  of  interpretation  and  criticism  belongs  to 
New  Testament  study  only  as  the  history  of  any  science  belongs 
to  that  science,  and  has  its  value  chiefly  in  enabling  us  to  criticise 
our  own  efforts  and  achievement*  in  the  light  of  the  work  of  our 
predecessors,  a  knowledge  of  the  history  of  the  t«xt,  at  least  its  early 
histoiTf,  is  an  indiflpeosable  tool  for  the  recovery  of  the  text.  And 
the  early  hbtory  of  the  canon,  especially  the  history  of  the  process 
by  which  the  conception  of  the  canon  of  the  New  Covenant  arose 
and  the  limits  of  such  canon  were  fixed,  closely  related  as  it  is  to  the 
history  of  the  origin  of  the  books  thus  canonized,  and  showing  the 
attitude  of  the  church  toward  the  literature  which  sprang  from  its 
own  bosom,  is  of  the  highest  value,  not  only  for  the  light  which  it 
throws  back  upon  questions  of  origin  and  date,  and  the  possibilities 
in  respect  to  anonymity,  pseudonymity,  and  the  like,  but  also  u 
defining  to  what  extent  and  in  what  sense  Christianity  was  in  its 
origin  a  book-religion.  The  Umits  of  this  paper  forbid  discussion. 
or  even  detailed  enumeration,  of  the  problems  in  this  field. 

If  I  have  in  any  measure  truly  apprehended  and  set  forth  the 
nature  of  the  problems  which  to-day  confront  the  student  of  the  New 
Testament,  I  have  shown  that  New  Testament  study  is  to-day  an 
historical  discipUnc;  that  progress  is  to  be  made  precisely  through 
the  more  perfect  domination  of  it  by  the  recognition  of  it«  historical 
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character;  that  large  and  difficult  as  are  the  problems  of  the  New 
Testament  student  as  such,  the  ends  for  which  he  works  and  under 
the  impulse  to  attain  which  he  toils  can  be  adequately  achieved 
only  as  New  Testament  study  is  related,  on  the  one  side,  to  the  study 
of  the  Old  Testament  and  of  later  Judaism,  and,  on  the  other  side, 
to  the  history  of  Christianity  at  lai^e,  and  finally  to  the  history  of 
religion  and  the  study  of  religious  experience. 


SUPPLEMENTARY  PAPERS 

FHOrcAAOR  C.  W.  VoTAir,  of  tiw  Univvmly  of  Chica(^,  pietnfad  &n  interMtiDg 
paper  on  "  The  Oxyrhynclius  Sayings  iu  RoUtion  to  the  Oofpel-piakin^  Move- 
ment of  the  Kim  and  Second  CcQturi«e."  The  Epeoker  said  bt  pert^hat  tb* 
labon  of  Dn.  Groufell  and  Hunt,  uxcavnton  for  tlic  Egypt  Exploration  Food. 
tiave  rrccntly  hrouf;ht  to  our  poasMman  thr«e  short  portiona  of  extra-canonical 
•eoond-century  gotrpels.  Tli«w  papyri  containing  the  Sayings  of  Jrsus  were  iin- 
carlhcd  at  Oxyrtiynchus,  one  hundn^d  and  twenty  miles  south  of  Cairo,  in  1897 
and  ld03.  A  dcscriptiuu  of  clicsc  papyri  and  their  condition  followed,  together 
with  a  carfful  comparative  analysis  of  th«  SayingB.  They  ore  in  part  parallel 
Co  the  Sayingfi  of  J«*ii8  prc9er\'ed  in  the  canonical  gospels,  eomowliat  mors  than 
one  half  of  the  new  material  duplicating  what  ia  eontftlnod  thcrr,  but  in  form 
(hsM  paaaaitea  i^xhibit  considcrahto  diRt!mnM«  from  the  canoDical  accounta  ud 
not  a  small  de<gree  of  independence.  There  are  also  amoug  thn  OxyrhynebUB 
SayinRS  some  very  important  ones  which  the  cauooical  gospels  do  not  contain. 
SovcTuI  of  thceo  liuvo  puruUcU  in  UAtra-caiioaical  gospel  SftyLOgs  quot««J  by  the 
Church  Fatheni  of  the  second  and  third  CTenturies;  u  tav  have  uo  poxallcU  io 
any  Chrirtian  literature, 

The  main  probiema  discussed  were  the  exact  meanings  of  the  Sayingn,  and 
wlirthi.-r  tht^y  ant  to  hv  Httribulcd  to  J«'tiii!i  >iiiiiiai-H.  Thi;  conclusion  reaiched  by 
the  epG^er  was  that  the  Sayings  are  fr«gti)eat«  from  one.  two,  or  throe  Meond- 
centiiry  eospiJst:  tliat  thi;  coUcctitin  or  oollectioos  of  gospel  material  to  which 
thesi!  Sayioge  belong^  were  uf  confliderablc!  extent ;  and  tlmt  tItcAC  Say  tugs,  while 
of  finrt-century  origin,  have  been  handed  down  without  direct  relation  to  the 
canonical  gospels  and  are  independent  of  any  known  gospel,  even  where  paraHel- 
isms  exist. 

TIiv  gcniE>c1-niakinK  movcnirnt  did  not  8top  ahniptly  at  100  K.D.,  and  although 
the  cauooical  gospels  entered  the  second  century  with  great  prumim-nce  and 
prfiBtine,  there  was  still  to  Ik.-  a  long  period  through  which  many  other  gospels  werr 
lo  compete  witli  them  for  public  favor.  The  quvHtioii  wliuthcr  Jestts  could  have 
said  this  or  thn.t  attributed  t,o  him  in  these  fragm^'nls  vtas  a  question  which 
second -Gentury  Christians  would  scarcely  have  raised,  and  could  not  wvJI  have 
answered.  They  understood  fairly  well,  and  hijtHy  appreciated,  Jeeus  and  his 
teaching.  He  was  to  tbein  of  supreme  Intereet  and  importance.  But  they  did  not 
apply  a  li^d  method  of  hiscorical  inveotigation  to  the  oral  and  writt«ii  tradition 
of  bis  life. 

The  canonical  gospeU  increMingly  ntantfested  their  superiority  orcr  all  othrr 
gospels,  from  tlm  time  of  tbfir  cnmpoeution  until  the  latteT  part  of  the  second 
century,  wlien  they  became  the  only  fully  recoRnixed  evangelic  narratives.  They 
early  surpassed  in  favor  and  use  such  collvctious  as  the  Oxyrbynchus  Saj-i&g* 
reprexrnt,  for  they  were  m  ttic  iniun  nearer  io  form  to  the  original  utteraooea  of 
Jesus,  better  in  arrangement,  and  more  complete  in  thmr  contents.  It  was  right 
that  they  should  increaae,  and  theao  other  competing  goepels  decreaM. 


Pnorcaaofi  Willuu  Bkxiahin  Suith,  of  Tulane  Uuivuaity,  NewOrleans,  L*., 
pwente^l  a  paper  on  the  "  Meanins  of  the  Epithet  Nawirean  (Naiarw)©)- "  The 
text  of  the  paper  was  drawn  from  Matthew  2:  22-23,  "  Beuis  warned  of  God  ia 
■  dream,  he  withdrew  into  the  partH  of  Galilpp,  and  came  and  dwelt  in  a  city  called 
Nomunth:  that  it  miRht  he  fulfilled  which  was  spnlten  hy  the  prophets,  that  be 
should  be  called  aXovorcan."  In  a  tnost  interesting  critical  diseusaonthespeaker 
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pelntod  out  the  unreality  of  the  rcftton  assigned  in  tlie  text,  and  that  it  wad  ncf 
irban>pok«n  through  the  prophets  that  he  slioulil  be  called  the  Naiorean;  but 
inasmuch  mi  tl)e  nnrtiv  wnit  iLttnchi-d  to  Jeaiut,  thv  Ira«l  obji-clionublc  wsy  to  derive 
it  WW  from  a  place  of  eatly  residence.  A  city  or  tomi  caJted  Naaareth.  however, 
seenu  to  bavi;  be«ii  a  Reofcraphical  imu^iiatioQ.  unnicntionvd  Ui  the  Old  Testa- 
ment, in  the  Tnhnud,  in  Joiteplius,  in  Apocrypha,  or  anywhere  prior  to  Etuebiiw. 
In  fact,  none  of  thf>  historicB  or  traditions  mention  the  city  or  town  aa  baaed  on 
dedahrie  testimony. 

The  epithet "  Naeorean,"  however,  occurv  repeat«dly  is  the  oId(»t  layer* of  the 
gDip«l-«tor>*,  wUhuut  any  suggceUun  of  tonduncy,  csppcially  in  Acts.  It  is  used 
also  in  the  TaEmiid  and  Koran.  The  name  aceme  to  have  been  highly  distinctivf! 
and  familiar,  and  itwould  be  passing  strange  if  it  were  derived  from  a  most  obaeunt 
village  othorwiae  unknown.  It  is  usmI  moat  oft«n  in  denoting  the  Chriattans  and 
in  nejirly  aU  of  ita  etymologicaJ  relations  ia  connected  with  tho  Hebrew  Ndartm. 
This  word  occurs  repeatedly  in  the  Old  Testament  m  the  one  senae  of  "Ruards" 
or  "wntchL-rs,"  and  its  root,mi<ur,  b  one  of  the  best  known  in  the  Semitic  lau- 
fcuages,  meaning  always  to  watch,  observe,  keep  Kuard,  defend,  and  preewve.  la 
the  latter  aenic'  it  occurs  repeatedly  in  the  cuneiform  inseriptiona.  with  the  eame 
meaning,  Now  sinc«  ha-N6arlia  wea  thus  the  perfectly  familiar  term  for  the 
Quarda,  the  Preservers,  it  follows  that  wlwn  th»i  t<-rm  was  uwd,  or  ita  Orwk  e<)ui- 
vulent  "ol  ">^Bpa'(iii"  the  suggestion  of  the  well-known  meaning  waa  inevitable. 
£ven  if  the  name  had  actually  been  derived  from  the  hamlet  of  Xazoreth,  no  one 
would  luLvc  thought  so ;  evtTV  one  would  have  thought  of  the  household  nieauing 
inatantly  and  irresistibly.  If  a  cloas  of  peranna  were  called  Uie  PrarrverM,  every 
one  would  understand  it  so,  as  they  that  prfterif  ;  no  one  would  dream  of  deriving 
their  name  from  the  unknown  village  of  i*rtKnKth.  We  in«st  upon  tliis  because 
it  aeema  ded«\'e. 

It  seem^  reasonably  certain  that  ra{m^'in  hod  originally  nothing  to  do  with 
the  imnsinary  vtUoge  Nazareth;  that  it  waa  a  df;acriptive  appi-Ilative,  like  others 
80  oommonly  appended  to  Divine  naincii,  lioth  chuaic  and  Se<iiiitic  (cf.  Zoua 
Xentos,  Hennefl  Paychopompos,  IfionysM  Hypokolpioa,  Apollo  Pythios,  and  the 
like);  that  it  designated  the  Dcdty  in  the  aspect,  character,  or  person  of  Guardian, 
Preaerver,  being  nearly  identical  in  meaning  with  i  1>io«»i,  the  Saviour. 
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THE   RELATION    BETWEEN    ECCLESIASTICAL    AND 
GENERAL  HISTORY 

Br    KARL    OUBTAV    ADOLF    HABNACK 

(TntiukUed  /iwn  Ou  German  6y  Pro}.  T.  Uailey  Sauruten,  by  eoufUty  of  Tht 

Cimlemporary  Itcnev) 

(Kail  OustKT  Adolf  Harnack.  Profcwwr  of  Sacred  History,  Uuivensitj-  of  Berlin. 
Gerinanv.  b.  May  7.  1S51,  Dorpttl,  Huseia.  Privut-ducocit,  Loipsig,  1874-76; 
Hpm&l  'ProfftaAor,  Leiprig.  1876-7^^;  R^ul&r  Profciwor,  GioAacD.  187fMC; 
ibid.  Berlin,  ISSft- — .  Member  Royal  AcaUeniif  oE  Scioncw of  Pninia, Sdeati6o 
Comctiittec  t>f  Roy»l  PruHsiun  Hiittorical  ImtLiCuto  of  Roiiw,  ujid  vfLrioiia  other 
societies.  Author  of  fiiitonj  ii/  OM  Ckrxjitian  Lileraturt;  TtxC-book  of  the  HUfory 
of  Dofftruu;  The  E*»rniiai  Charactrristici  of  Christioniti/;  together  with  many 
other  Dotcit  workx  und  pupcnt  un  iiacrc'd  liistory.] 

How  is  ecclesia.stical  hltstury  relat-ed  to  general  biBtory?  This  m 
a  question  which  is  either  not  treated  at  all  in  text-books  un  Lt'clesi- 
a&tical  history  ur  treated  very  briefly.  The  omission  is  ^iusy  to  under- 
stand, for  it  proceeds  from  a  view  taken  in  earlier  times  and  not  yet 
exploded.  The  ancient  and  the  medieval  ehurch  regardiol  the  hie- 
tnry  of  the  church  as  ftomething  that,  differed  from  the  history  of 
jhe  world.  The  Catholic  churches  of  our  own  day  still  regard  it  in 
the  same  light.  They  are  convinced  that  the  church  is  under  (Jod's 
special  guidance,  possesses  at)  infallible  doctrine,  isgoverrie<ft  hy  men 
appointed  by  the  Deity  Himself,  and  has  received  a  promiae  ifaab  it 
shall  remain  vinrhanged  until  the  end  of  all  things.  The  church  and 
Us  affairs  ar<!  thus  t-harply  separated  from  the  rest  of  history;  and 
while  ihe  rest  of  history,  of  course,  exerciser  an  effect  on  Hio  churob, 
the  effect  is  only  on  the  circumference  and  does  not  reach  the  centre. 

This  way  of  looking  at  Ihc  matter  found  ita  classical  expression 
in  the  earliest  account  which  wc  possess  of  ccelcsiastical  history, 
namely,  that  given  hy  Eusobiua.  According  to  him  the  history  of 
the  church  is  only  the  further  operation  and  fuller  development  of 
the  fact  that  in  Jesus  Christ  the  divine  Logos  eame  down  from 
heaven,  and  since  that  time  the  history  of  the  church  has  a  place 
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within  ()rdinar>'  history  as  a  history  of  another  kind.  This  is  a  view 
which  is  in  no  way  affected  by  putting  the  beginnings  of  ecclesiastical 
hietory  in  some  sense  or  other  as  far  back  as  the  beginnings  of  the 
human  race.  Such,  indeed,  was  the  attennpt  which  Eusebiua,  fol- 
lowing Justin  Martyr,  tried  to  make,  and  which  Augustine  actually 
carried  out  in  his  great  work  On  Uie  Cxiy  oj  God.  But  by  going  back 
to  the  beginnings  of  the  human  race  it  is  obvious  that  the  whole 
conception  of  a  church  and  its  history  may  easily  be  frittered  away 
and  destroyed.  There  were  liberal  theologians  in  early  times  and 
in  the  Middle  Ages  who  thus  destroyed  it  —  Abclard,  for  instance. 
This,  however,  was  not  the  way  in  which  the  church  itself  understood 
that  ita  history  should  be  carried  back.  On  the  contrarj*,  it  clings  to 
the  belief  that  within  the  general  course  of  events  there  is  a  sacred 
history  which  is  supernatural. 

The  Proteatanfa  of  the  sixteenth  century  did  not  really  break  with 
this  conception.  They  did,  indeed,  deny  that  the  church  with  it^ 
external  forms  and  its  government  wob  a  di\'ine  creation.  The  whole 
idea  of  the  church  they  explained  from  within.  But  of  the  spirit- 
ualized church,  which  they  often  saw  only  in  the  form  of  a  small 
community,  they  asserted  very  much  the  same  thing  as  Catholicism 
maintains  of  its  big  church.  They  hardly  did  anything  to  shake  the 
notion  that  there  were  two  kinds  of  events,  and  the  church  remained, 
as  IxJore,  the  scene  of  a  second  history.  Orthodoxy  in  the  Protestant 
churches  in  our  own  day  still  persists  in  this  view.  Whether  therr 
18  any  fundamental  justification  for  it  is  a  question  on  wliinh  we  shall 
tf)uch  at  the  nlose;  but  certain  it  is  that  in  the  form  in  which  nrtho- 
dnxy  still  clinj^s  to  the  i<lea  it  is  untenable.  Tlie  verj'  fact  that  there 
is  alfflolutely  no  criterion  by  which  we  can  distinguish  tu*o  kinds 
of  history  ie  enough  to  destroy  it.  Moreover,  it  is  also  shown  to  be 
incorrect  by  the  further  fact  that  all  the  forces  which  the  church  was 
unwilling  ^tt  recognize  as  of  equal  importance  with  itself,  it  had  tn 
combat  as  enemies,  thus  producing;  a  state  of  permanent  unmtt« 
Finally,  experience  Itself  refutes  this  \Hew,  for  only  when  belief  in 
a  special  kind  of  history  was  given  up  did  the  history  of  the  church 
begin  to  he  understood. 

It  was  in  the  arvcntconth  century  thai  certain  enlight-ened  spirits 
first  shook  of!  this  wrong  notion.  The  eightoenth  century  further 
developed  the  knowledge  thus  won;  in  the  nineteenth  it  was  partly 
obscured  again,  but  in  the  end  it  held  it«  ovm.  We  csji  now  imy: 
The  history  of  the  church  is  part  and  parcel  of  univcrial  history,  and 
can  be  understood  onlif  in  cannection  with  it. 

But  if  the  histor)-  of  the  church  is  a  part  of  universal  history,  it  i? 
closely  bound  up  with  other  factors  and  developments,  not  as  some- 
thing alien,  but  as  something  akin  to  them ;  nay,  it  is  only  when  thus 
bound  up  that  it  exists  at  all.   The  more  attention  we  pay  to  these 
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connections,  the  better  wc  shall  undcretand  it.  There  arc  four  large 
departments  of  history  with  which  we  arc  here  specially  concerned: 
I.  Political  history. 
11.  The  ht8toT>'  of  religion  in  general. 
IlL  The  history  of  philosophy  and  of  knowledge  as  a  whole. 
IV.  Economic  historj-. 

I  have  purposely  refrained  from  speaking  of  the  history  of  civiliza- 
tion in  particular,  because  it  caonot  be  treated  scientifically  without 
being  divided  into  various  sections. 


Political  history,  in  the  widest  sense  of  the  word,  is  history  proper; 
for  on  the  way  in  which  men  are  formed  into  communities,  every- 
thing else  that  happens  and  all  development  depend.  We  may  say. 
then,  that  the  history  of  the  state  is  the  backbone  of  general  history. 
if  we  fail  to  recognise  this  wc  reduce  historj'  to  a  »erie«  of  romances 
or  a  sort  of  clever  argument.  For  the  scientific  study  of  ecclesiastical 
history,  therefore,  we  must  insist,  first,  that  the  political  or  social 
character  of  the  church  shall  be  kept  well  in  mind;  aod  secondly, 
that  its  relation  to  the  state  in  which  it  grew  up,  and  to  the  states 
and  communities  in  and  among  which  it  lives,  shall  be  carefully 
examined. 

That  the  church  is  a  political  organization  has,  of  course,  in  some 
form  or  other,  always  been  recognized.  Even  Eusebius  spoke  of  it  aa 
a  "polity."  But  it  was  only  with  the  historian  Mosheim  that  the 
first  serious  attempt  was  made  to  present  this  point  of  Wew,  Up  to 
his  time  people  shrank  from  doing  so.  because  they  feared,  not 
without  reason,  that  the  "divine"  nature  of  the  church  would  suffer 
if  its  political  character  were  placed  in  the  foreground.  The  clue 
which  Mosheim  gave  was  not  sufficiently  attended  to  by  the  philo- 
sophical historians  in  the  Romantic  movement  during  the  first  half 
of  the  nineteenth  century,  unless  1  except  Richard  llothe;  nay.  even 
now  the  correct  view  has  yet  to  iiuike  its  way. 

The  results  which  it  gives  us  1  may  state  at  once:  /n  every  age  tite 
ftrtt  thing  to  amsider  is  the  coMtituHon  of  the  church.  But  in  every 
period  of  the  history  of  the  church  iis  constitution  has  been  dependent 
on  the  general  polUical  conditions  and  ideas  of  the  time;  or.  to  put  the 
mcttter  more  accurateiy,  the  church  has  at  all  times  shovm  a  tendency  to 
copy  uiOtin  iisdf  the  constitution  of  the  slate  in  u^hich  it  lived,  or  to 
prescribe  to  tiie  state  the  constitution  wliich  the  state  leas  to  have. 

The  truth  of  this  proposition  may  be  proved  at  every  point  in  lh« 
history  of  the  church.  Consider  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  —  what 
else  \s  it  but  the  old  Roman  Empire  reproduced  in  the  ecclesiastical 
domain?  At  the  opposite  polo  to  the  Roman  Church  aland  the  Free 
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Congrepationa!  churches.  But  do  not  they,  too,  correspond  to  the 
political  ideal  which  previilled  in  the  land  of  their  birth  at  the  tinw 
when  they  arose,  and  still  prevails?  And  all  the  different  forms  of 
churches  which  lie  between  these  two  extreme  limits  —  are  they 
not  all  of  them  ecclesiastical  imitations  of  the  political  conatitutiotu 
in  and  among  which  they  exist?  Everywhere  the  constitution  of 
the  church  has  followed  the  pattern  set  for  the  time  Ijeing  by  the 
state,  or  anticipated  the  constitution  which  the  state  was  to  take. 

But  by  tending  to  copy  the  constitution  of  the  state  in  which  it 
lives,  the  church  comes  into  a  double  relation  to  the  state— a 
friendly  and  a  hostile  relation.  Up  to  a  certain  point  this  tendency 
helps  the  state  to  carry  out  its  necessary  aims.  Yet  on  the  other 
hand,  as  a  result  of  this  same  tendency,  the  church  becomes  the  ritot 
o}  the  stale.  The  state  must  ine\*itably  de.sire  that  ever>"thing  devel- 
oped ftHthin  its  borders  shall  be  homogeneous  with  it,  so  far  as  law, 
authority,  and  the  relations  of  the  various  classes  are  concerned.  In 
this  wnsc  it  is  very  glad  to  extend  its  toleration,  nay,  even  to  give 
privileges,  to  a  community  formed  in  accordance  with  its  regulations. 
But  the  church,  as  a  religious  community,  also  possesses  rights  of  itt 
oum,  and  as  soon  as  it  extends  these  over  the  whole  field  of  it«  political 
organization,  it  enters  into  secret  or  open  opposition  to  the  state:  U 
becomes  its  rival. 

The  conflictvS,  however,  which  in  these  circumstances  were  ine\it^ 
able,  led  to  complications  of  a  still  greater  kind.  For,  in  the  first 
place,  the  church  claimed  to  be  the  legitimate  succeasor  of  the  theo- 
cratic Jewish  State,  however  much  it  also  emphasized  the  fact  tbat 
it  itself  was  something  new  and  of  a  different  nature.  In  making  thia 
claim  it  at  once,  protest  as  it  might  to  the  contrarj*,  advanced  polit- 
ical pretensions  of  the  most  comprehensive  character,  even  if  at  first 
it  asserted  them  only  negatively.  In  the  second  place,  the  cburoh 
was  not  content  with  simply  copying  -within  itself  elements  in  the 
organization  of  the  state.  It  refused  to  allow  anything  that  it  copied 
to  have  any  value  outside  its  ovn  pale.  By  its  own  marriage-law 
it  depreciated  the  civil  marriage-law.  By  the  development  of  its 
official  hierarchy  it  lowered  the  authority  of  the  state  officials.  By 
its  Papacy  it  lowered  the  Imperial  dignity.  Finally,  in  the  third 
place,  after  compelling  the  state  to  accept  the  Christian  creed,  it  pat 
the  state  into  a  position  of  the  greatest  difficulty.  By  accepting  the 
creed,  the  state  placed  itself  on  the  ground  taken  by  the  church, 
and  declared  the  ideals  of  the  church  to  be  the  right  and  the  highest 
ideaU.  H  it  was  now  driven  to  defend  itself  against  the  claims  of  the 
church  to  be  master,  it  was  compelled  to  fight  nith  broken  weapons, 
because  it  dared  not  attack  the  ultimate  principles  of  the  diorch 
from  which  its  own  power  was  derived.  The  "  Christian  "  state,  then, 
when  confronted  by  the  church,  was  bound  to  come  oCE  woret;  far 
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It  was  only  half  what  (he  church  was  entirely.  The  Christian  state 
18  the  8tat«:  undej'niiucd  and  Kuckcd  dry  by  tho  church.  It  is  like  a 
towering  iree  brought  to  decay  by  the  creeper  that  has  fed  nn  il8  sap. 
But  when  the  state  decay?  the  national  consciousnes!;  Ih  always  in 
danger  of  disappearing  as  well. 

With  certain  exceptions,  however,  thinga  did  not  come  to  thi«  pass 
even  in  the  Middle  Ages.  In  (he  East  the  state  found  ways  and 
means  of  taking  over  important  functions  of  theocratic  governracnt, 
and  of  effecting  tin  intimate  fusion  between  church  and  nationality. 
In  the  West  the  tension  l)etween  church  and  state  led  to  struggles 
which  promoted  the  progress  of  civilization;  for  at  the  very  moment 
when  the  church  appeared  to  have  attained  its  aim,  the  pi-oof  was 
afforded  that,  however  capable  it  may  be  of  winning  a  victcrj',  the 
church  is  unable  to  keep  poeseasion  of  the  field.  Nay,  the  great 
developments  then  began  which  led  to  the  formation  of  our  modern 
states  and  of  the  Protestant  churches,  It  is  part  of  the  very  charac- 
ter of  modern  Btates  that  they  no  longer  are,  or  aim  at  being,  Christ- 
ian in  the  same  sense  as  medievel  states,  and  Protestant  churches 
have  either  wholly  or  in  part  Riven  up  all  theocratic  pretensions. 
But  in  this  connection  we  must  not  overlook  the  fact  that  even  the 
constitutions  iind  CLrclestustieal  ideals  of  the  Protestant  churches, 
ahhrniEh  ihey  derive  their  basis  from  the  inherent  nature  of  I'rotest- 
aotism  and  from  the  Bible,  are  in  strict  dependence  on  the  political 
Iheorifs  and  ideals  which  modem  times  have  produced.  The  state 
church,  the  national  church,  more  particularly  as  it  is  developed  in 
Germany,  offers  in  ail  its  stages  a  precise  parallel  to  the  developmcnta 
of  the  modern  Htate,  and  the  various  theories  of  the  state.  In  the 
same  way,  wherever  free  i^hurches  are  formed,  they  an*  dependent 
upon  therepublicananddemocraticidcasof  the  period.  Thcconvcrsc, 
it  is  true,  has  also  happened:  a  ChrUtian  idea  has  preceded  the  polit- 
ical idea;  but  it  wa.s  the  political  idea  which  first  produced  an 
ecclesiastical  polity  corrcisponding  to  it.  The  Christian  idea,  too,  as 
a  nilc.  asserted  itself  only  when  political  ideas  akin  to  it  came  to  its 
aid. 

This  shows  us  that  the  study  of  politicnl  history  is  the  necessary 
preliminary  to  the  study  of  ecclesiastical  history.  Without  it  the 
most  important  developments  remain  imintelliRiblc.  In  the  history 
of  the  church,  however,  ever>'  stage  of  the  political  histfin,*  of  the  last 
two  thousand  years  la  still,  as  it  were,  actually  present.  In  the  two 
great  Catholic  churches,  the  Roman  and  the  Gnecn-Russian,  the 
forms  and  tendencies  of  the  Middle  Agc.^  are  embodied;  they  still 
live  on  in  them  and  still  threaten  us  t-o-day  —  in  Jesus  Christ 's  name 
—  with  that  Babylonian  theocracy  which  destroys  all  natinnal  and 
indix-idual  freedom.  We  know  how  it  came  about  that  tUi.s  universal 
theocratic  ideal  could  establish  itself  on  Christian  ground.    A  great 
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fraternily  embracing  the  whole  huioan  raw  —  have  we  not  there  one' 
of  the  iualienable  idealtt  of  ChnsteDdom,  yet  aUio  an  ideal  which  gav« 
room  for  the  mistaken  xiotloa,  uouriehed  aa  it  was  by  Old  Testament 
ideas,  that  this  union  could  be  attained  in  the  quickest  and  safest 
way  by  a  universal  political  church-syBlem?  The  notion  is  far  from 
being  exploded,  but  it  will  be  driven  from  the  field  just  in  proportion 
as  the  ideal  of  a  Christian  fraternity  on  the  basis  of  freedom  becomes 
a  power. 

On  the  baeia  of  freedom  —  and  on  the  bans  of  naHonaUtits;  for 
another  Ir!S<;on  which  political  history,  when  examined  in  connection 
with  ecclesiastical  history,  teaches  us  is  that  in  the  latter  nationalities 
play  an  enormous  part,  and  that  any  attempt  to  get  rid  of  them  is  in 
vMn.  Every  great  nationality  has  made  it«clf  at  home  in  the  church 
in  its  own  way.  We  can  distinguish  a  Greek,  a  Latin,  a  German,  an 
finglish,  an  Ameiican  church-system,  etc.,  etc.,  and  the  distinctions 
that  obtain  here  are  more  important  than  all  others.  They  are  appar- 
ent, above  all,  in  the  mode  of  worship  and  in  the  way  in  which  Christ- 
ianity is  practiced;  but  even  the  development  of  doctrine  has  always 
been  subject  to  strong  national  influences.  No  one  who  overlooks 
these  distinctions,  or  explains  them  wrongly,  can  help  falling  into  the 
grossest  mistakes  and  making  history  obscure.  The  Christian  fra- 
ternity at  which  we  aim  will  come,  not  aa  a  union  of  denationalized 
individuals,  but  as  a  union  of  friendly  peoples,  each  one  of  which  will 
have  developed  the  best  qualities  of  its  race  and  nationality.  This 
cannot  take  place  uDless  each  nation  knows  its  own  and  others' 
national  pecuUarities.  Nor  can  the  ecclesiastical  historian  dispense 
with  this  knowledge  if  be  wishes  to  understand  the  past  and  prepare 
for  the  future  of  the  church. 
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National  history  leads  us  direct  to  the  history  of  religion  in  general; 
for  the  religions  of  the  peoples  to  which  the  church  came  are  verj" 
closely  bound  up  with  their  national  peculiarities.  If,  then,  we  are  to 
study  the  history  of  the  Christian  religion,  a  thorough  knowledge  of 
the  religions  of  the  Greek,  the  Roman,  the  Germanic  peoples,  etc.,  is 
necessary.  What  resistance  did  these  religions  offer,  what  kind  of 
resistance  was  it,  in  what  respect  was  it  stroogeet  and  in  what  weak- 
est, and  by  what  means  did  the  church  overcome  it?  —  these  are  ibe 
questions  which  at  once  arise  and  demand  an  answer  if  we  are  lo 
understand  the  history  of  the  church. 

But  there  is  something  more.  We  should  be  very  short-sighted  if 
we  conceived  the  relation  between  the  Christian  religion  and  otlicr 
religions  solely  as  a  controflictinn.  That  they,  too,  have  luul  an 
infiueDce  on  the  development  of  the  Christian  rcUpon  has  long  been 
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known.  Formerly,  indeed,  it  was  believed  that  this  ioflueuce  must 
be  limited  to  the  Christiau  heresies.  It  waa  held  thai  the  existence 
of  the  Gnostic  sects  and  the  rise  of  other  phenomena  were  to  be 
explained  by  the  inBueuce  of  paganism  on  Christianity.  But  tt  has 
become  evident  in  an  increasing  degree  that  the  cJiurch  Uttlf  waa 
also  affected  by  the  alien  religions  with  which  it  fought.  Their  influ- 
ence is  apparent  in  the  moat  varied  fields,  but  especially  where  rites 
and  ceremonies,  sacraments,  and  popular  religious  ideas  are  con- 
cerned. In  Catholicism  a  religion  of  the  first  and  a  religion  of  the 
second  order  can  be  distinguished  as  existing  side  by  side.  If  the 
first  kind  waa  to  a  considerable  degree  affected,  the  second  was  very 
strongly  determined  by  extra-Christian  superstitions.  To  investigate 
the  extent  of  this  influence  in  regard  to  each  particular  problem  is 
always,  no  doubt,  a  task  demanding  a  great  deal  of  care  and  critical 
tact.  We  are  more  inclined  in  these  days  to  overvalue  than  to  under- 
value the  influence  of  alien  religions,  and  we  are  too  ready  to  a&j$ert 
dependence  where  all  that  is  in  question  is  a  parallel  bet  of  phenom- 
ena, developing  here  and  there  spontaneously.  The  abuse  of  this 
method,  however,  must  not  prevent  us  from  seeing  that  there  are 
many  important  phenomena  in  the  inner  history  of  the  church  which 
can  bo  explained  only  by  taking  account  of  alien  religious;  and  that, 
when  we  are  deaUng  with  tliia  history-,  to  look  at  it  from  the  point  of 
view  of  the  general  history  of  religions  is  a  method  that  has  already 
borne  rich  fniit  and  promises  still  more. 

But  it  is  not  enough  to  study  the  influence  of  alien  religious  on  the 
hUtory  of  Cliristiamty.  Nay,  we  have  seen  with  increasing  clearneaa 
in  the  last  few  decades  that  the  origin,  too,  of  Christianity  cannot 
be  understood  without  taking  account  of  them.  The  Christian  relig- 
ion, no  doubt,  is  the  religion  of  Jesus  Christ;  but  it  came  when 
"the  time  was  fulfilled."  The  Christian  religion,  then,  is  the  Jewish 
religion  fulfilled,  that  is  to  say,  brought  to  a  completion  and  trans- 
figured. But  the  Jewish  religion  in  Jesus*  time  was  not  a  simple 
affair;  on  the  contrary,  through  the  labors  of  the  prophets  and  the 
influence  of  other  religions  it  had  become  a  spiritualized  but  also  a 
highly  complex  fabric.  In  the  breadth  of  its  development  it  was 
a  s>-ncrctistic  religion,  but  even  on  its  inner  side  it  was  deepened  and 
enriched  by  extra-Jewish  elements.  In  the  course  of  its  transform- 
ation into  Christianity  it  did  not  lose  these  component  parts  of  its 
nature.  That  is  why  we  must  go  back  to  Babylon  and  Assyria,  to 
Egypt  and  Persia,  to  discover  the  origin  of  impi^irtant  elements  in 
Christianity.  We  are  doing  this  to-day,  but  in  doing  it  we  too  often 
overlook  the  more  serious  and  difficult  business  of  studying  the 
changes  in  meaning  which  the  received  elements  underwent.  Merely 
to  state  that  they  exist,  and  to  say  whence  they  come,  carries  us 
a  very  little  way.  Nay,  we  shall  become  involved  in  huge  uusunder- 
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staodiuga  and  confusions  if  we  do  not  attend  to  tKe  phce  which  the 
old  niaUiriai  held  and  the  new  meaning  which  it  received  in  the 
Chmtjau  Church  Erom  the  very  beginning.  It  is  no  doubt  true  that 
the  seven  great  AngeU  came  from  Babylon,  the  Devil  from  PereJa, 
the  Logos  from  Greece.  But  in  the  Rospel  and  the  apostoUc  writings 
the  Devil  nieaus  something  different  from  Ahriman,  and  the  Logos  of 
John  and  Ignatius  is  not  the  Logos  of  Philo.  We  can  only  desire  with 
all  our  hearts  that  not  only  in  regard  to  the  Old  Testament,  but  also 
in  regard  to  the  New^,  the  investigation  of  religious  history  shall  go 
on ;  but  we  must  just  as  earnestly  insist  (hat  in  this  process  the  great 
changes  in  the  meaning  of  ideas  and  conceptions  shall  be  clearly 
kept  in  view.  Even  where  the  dependence  of  Christian  ideas  and 
practices  on  pagan  is  particularly  eWdent  —  I  mean  in  the  case  of  the 
gacraments  —  we  must  not  be  content  with  merely  pointing  out  this 
dependence;  for  the  (Thristiaii  doctrine  of  the  sacraments  has  char- 
acteristic features  of  its  own;  as  is  proved,  for  example,  by  Justin 
Martyr's  account  of  baptism. 

There  is  another  reason,  too,  why  we  must  study  the  history  of 
religion  in  general.  We  must  study  it  not  only  because  the  history  of 
the  church  in  nearly  all  its  stages  has  acted  on  other  religions  and 
been  itself  affected  by  them,  but  also  because  a  complete  understand- 
ing of  one  religion  camiot  possibly  be  obtained  without  a  knowledge 
of  others.  It  is  true  that  the  historian  of  the  Christian  Church  is  b&K 
at  an  advantage  compared  with  the  historian  of  any  other  religioa; 
lor  Christianity  —  together  with  its  precursor,  Judaism  —  ia,  in  space 
and  time,  content  and  development,  something  «o  universal  that 
almost  all  conceivable  religious  phenomena  are  to  bo  found  in  its 
history.  Ncverthelesa  we  cannot  hope  to  obtain  a  definitive  know- 
ledge of  Christianity  unless  we  compare  it  with  other  religions.  We 
run  too  great  a  risk  of  taking  what  is  important  for  what  is  unim- 
portant, what  is  primary  for  what  is  secondary,  and  vic€  rcr«d,  if  we 
do  not  compare  — so  far  as  comparisons  are  at  all  possible.  Here, 
too,  the  words  of  the  poet  apply: 

Gbe  m  sich  rOndnt  in  citiMn  Kreis 
lat  kein  Wiasen  vorlmnden; 
Klie  niclit  Kiner  AUes  woibs 
1st  dh  Wdl  oiclit  veretandea. 

I  do  not,  of  course,  mean  that  our  Faculties  of  Christian  Theology 
should  be  turned  into  Faculties  of  the  General  History  of  Religion  — 
we  are  not  here  concerned  with  any  merely  academic  question  —  but 
still  I  am  quite  sure  that  the  student  must  not  separate  the  history  of 
Christianity  from  this  wider  history,  and  that  the  progress  of  know- 
ledge depends  on  observing  the  connection  of  both. 
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The  history  of  religion  in  genera!  leads  ua  to  the  psychology  of 
religion,  and  here  we  have  &  fresh  means  of  understanding  the  facta 
of  ecclesiastical  histor>'.  It  is  only  in  the  last  ten  yeare  that  we  have 
begun  to  bring  religious  psychology  and  the  comparative  history  of 
religion  into  connection  with  each  other,  and  we  have  thereby  ob- 
tained some  very  valuable  results  already.  Let  me  spepially  mention 
I  the  labors  of  William  James.  They  have  shown  us  that  to  study  the 
history  of  the  Christian  religion  on  its  dogmatic  side  alone  is  not 
enough,  and  that  together  with  and  previous  to  this  study  we  can  and 
must  pay  attention  to  the  fundamental  manifestations  of  religion 
themselves.  In  this  way  the  independent  character  of  the  religious 
life  has  been  more  %'ividly  brought  to  mind,  and  we  have  been  able 
to  get  a  better  view  of  the  question  as  to  what  is  morbid  and  what  is 
healthy  in  religion,  what  is  eccentric  and  what  is  central. 

Still,  these  investigations  are  more  applicable  to  the  religions  before 
tianity  than  to  Christianity  itself;  for,  owing  to  the  close  con- 
Dection  between  religion  «i7irf  ethics  which  Christianity  exhibits,  all 
manifestations  of  religion  that  are  devoid  of  an  ethical  meaning  lose 
their  force.  They  seem  to  us  only  just  tolerable  but  not  charaeleristic 
or  normal  expressions  of  religion.  Then  again,  the  clear  and  certain 
character  of  the  Christian  idea  of  God  leaves  no  room  for  a  .state  of 
religious  emotion  based  on  the  feeling  that  the  Deity  is  a  dark  and 
overwhelming  force.  Christian  piety,  aa  the  apostle  Paul  says,  ia  a 
"reasonable  service,"  and  therefore  it  stands  nearer  to  the  highest 
qualities  and  activities  of  the  mind  than  to  the  lower. 

To  philosophy,  too,  therefore,  and  to  knowledge  generally  it  stands 
ill  close  relation.  This  was  noticed  even  in  the  earliest  age*.  The 
Christian  apologists  of  the  second  centurk-  explained  Greek  philo- 
sophy  as  due  to  the  aame  spirit  of  which  the  full  revelation  was 
exhibited  in  Jesus  Christ;  and  Clement  of  Alexandria  regarded  it, 
equally  with  the  Old  Testament,  as  a  preliminary  stage  of  the  Christ- 
ian religion.  The  development  of  dogma  in  the  primitive  church 
stood  under  the  influence  of  Greek  philosophy,  more  especially  of 
Platonism;  and  in  the  Middle  Ages  Aristotle  helped  to  build  up  the 
church's  intellectual  system.  In  modem  times  the  philosophy  of 
Leibnitz,  Kant,  Hegel,  and  Schelling  has  had  its  effect  on  Protestant 
dogmatics;  and  in  our  own  day  theology  has  been  strongly  influ- 
enced by  the  modem  theory  of  knowledge  and  by  psychology  gener- 
ally, as  well  as  by  the  theory  of  development. 

This  is  all  so  evident  and  so  notorious  that  there  is  no  need  to 
expatiate  on  the  fact  that  without  a  knowledge  of  the  history  of 
philosophy  we  cannot  study  the  history  of  the  church.  But  Hegel 
and  his  foUowere  ask  us  to  take  a  step  further:  Christian  doctrine  and 
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philosophy,  they  say,  are  not  only  iut«rtwined  with  each  other, 
not  only  akin  to  each  other,  but  are  in  the  last  resort  identical.  TI& 
con^derations  leading  to  this  hypolbeas  are  as  follows:  ReligioD 
exhibits  the  relation  between  man  and  the  Absolute,  and  a  knowledge 
of  the  Absolute  is  that  to  which  our  inteUectual  efiorta  are  directed. 
Id  the  lower  stages  of  religion,  however,  this  relation  is  at  best  only 
felt;  and  hence  these  stages  are  incomplete,  particularistic,  and 
incumbered  with  alien  matter.  As  development  progresses  Ihey 
become  more  and  more  pure  and  spiritual,  until  they  reach  their 
culminating  point  in  Christianity.  God  is  then  revealed  and  recog- 
nized as  the  absolute  and  immanent  Spirit.  According  to  this  view, 
the  history  of  the  formation  and  development  of  Christian  dogma  Is 
the  real  historj-  of  the  Christian  roli^on;  and  the  most  important 
elements,  too,  in  dogma  arc  the  speculative  assertions, especially  those 
on  the  nature  of  the  Trinity  and  on  Christology ;  for  in  them  the  pure, 
pantheistic  knowledge  of  God  comes  to  expression,  in  part  clearly  and 
plainly,  in  part  only  lightly  veiled.  In  this  way  the  history  of  philo- 
sophy end  the  history  of  higher,  especially  of  the  Diristian,  reli^on, 
are,  rightly  understood,  identical;  nay,  in  their  Identity  we  get  not 
only  the  true  history  of  the  human  spirit  but  also  the  history  of  God 
Himself:  in  this  history  the  Absolvie  Spirit  "has  come  to  itself." 

This  magnifioent  conception  of  the  histflrj*  of  the  church  is  not, 
indeed,  without  some  value;  but,  for  all  that,  it  cannot  be  accepted. 
That  the  knowledge  of  God  as  the  Absolute  Spirit  forms  a  main 
element  in  the  Christian  religion  is  true.  On  the  other  hand,  since 
the  aim  of  philottophy  eh  to  get  at  the  ultimate  reasons  for  even'thing, 
and  these  are  not  to  be  found  in  anything  material ,  an  elective  affinity 
is  thereby  established  between  philosophy  and  spiritual  reUgion. 
Moreover,  the  higher  forms  of  religion  have  at  all  times  made  use  of 
philosophical  thought  in  order  to  justify  the  idea  of  God  and  give  it  I 
a  fuller  development;  and,  conversely,  pliilosophy  has  taken  accomit 
of  the  ideas  expressive  of  religious  and  more  particularly  of  Christian 
faith.  But  thefle  circumstances  must  not  blind  us  to  the  fact  that 
religion  and  a  philoBophical  theory  of  the  world.,  so  long  as  the  latter 
keeps  to  its  own  ground,  are  two  different  things.  Religion  is  a  deBnite 
state  of  feeling  and  will,  basing  itself  on  inner  experience  and  on 
historical  facts.  This  it  remains  even  in  ile  higher  stagee;  and  hence 
the  intellectual  element  in  it,  although  an  absolutely  neceesaiy  ele- 
ment, oJways  takes  the  second  place.  Again,  religion  Is  never  *  dis- 
interested," as  any  theory  must  be;  on  the  contrary,  it  has  to  do 
with  hopes  and  aspirationa;  nay,  we  may  even  say  that  religion  is  the 
instinct  of  self-preservation  in  a  higher  form  —  an  instinct,  however, 
which  in  the  Christian  religion  is  not  concerned  with  the  empirical 
Ego  and  with  earthly  life,  but  with  the  inmost  core  of  this  Ego, 
which  in  another  world,  the  worid  of  Freedom  and  the  Good,  sees  its 
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Inie  home.  Philosophy  cannot  and  may  not  know  anjthing  of  all  this, 
except  in  so  far  as  it  calls  religion  to  its  aid  when  it  attcmpta  to  study 
the  philosophy  of  religion.  For  without  religion  philosophy  rcmuss 
bound  down  to  the  five  senses  and  the  whole  apparatus  of  psychology 
and  logic,  which  everj'where  carry  it  back  to  at  least  two  fundamental 
factors  and  one  uniform  process.  In  religion,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is 
one.  fundamental  factor  and  (iw>  processes  which  we  are  led  to  accept. 
The  obscurities  to  which  this  state  of  things  sometimes  give  rise; 
the  "  belief"  of  philosophy  in  the  unity  of  the  fundamental  factorand 
the  half-belief  of  the  theologians  in  the  God  of  religion,  have  produced 
endless  confusion  in  the  course  of  historj',  and  brought  about  the 
erroneous  notion  that  the  results  of  pure  knowledge  and  of  religion 
arc  essentially  akin  to  each  other  or  even  identical.  Not  they  are 
different;  they  are  two  parallel  lines  which  — religious  philosophy 
apart,  which  is  not  pure  philosophy  —  are  connected  only,  as  it  were, 
by  the  bridge  of  cert-ain  analogies,  or  by  the  flights  of  fancy  which 
merge  their  different  fields  into  one  in  order  to  give  them  life. 

Howe\-er  —  be  the  distance  between  them  what  it  may  —  in  the 
actual  history  of  things  they  arc  very  closely  bound  up  with  each 
other.  They  have  done  each  other  great  8er\'ice,  and  together  they 
represent  the  higher  life  of  hureuinity.  How  much  does  religion, 
even  the  Christian  religion,  owe  to  the  progressive  achievements  of 
philosophy  and  the  various  forms  of  knowledge!  How  much  they 
have  done  to  purify  It,  to  clear  it  of  false  ideas,  and  to  free  it  from 
impoMiblc  prctenaionsl  Reli^on,  no  doubt,  is  very  tenacious  in 
clinging  to  old  prejudices,  and  the  history  of  the  relation  between 
philosophy  and  religion  is  also  the  history  of  a  Btrugglc.  Andrew 
WTiitc  has  described  it  for  us.  Religion  sccnia  always  to  have  had  to 
3urrcn4lor;  but  it  only  seema.  All  that  it  did  was  to  abandon  out- 
works that  were  no  longer  of  any  use  to  it.  It  shed  the  leaves  in 
which  there  was  no  more  life.  On  the  other  hand,  in  none  of  the 
intellectual  systems  that  have  prevailed  from  time  to  time  has  the 
human  mind  ever  spoken  its  last  word,  and  nearly  all  of  them  have 
borrowe<l  something  from  religion.  The  human  mind  has  had  to  take 
these  systems  back  again  and  again,  and  put  others  in  their  place. 
The  more  closely  and  attentively  the  ecclesiastical  historian  examines 
this  struggle  of  the  mind  in  itself  and  In  its  relation  to  religion,  the 
deeper  he  will  go,  and  the  more  indispensable  he  will  make  the  study 
of  his  subject  to  the  science  of  history  as  a  whole. 


IV 


We  said  just  now  that  the  human  mind  has  never  spoken  its  last 
word  in  any  of  the  intellectual  systems  that  have  prevailed  from  time 
to  time.    Is  that  true?    Have  we  not,  perhaps,  its  last  word  in  the 
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theory  which  tells  us  that  it  is  economic  conditions  —  I  mean  food, 
tho  supply  of  food,  and  the  place  where  it  can  be  obtained  —  which 
ultimately  detennine  all  intellectual  life  and  all  higher  developmeat, 
including  that  of  religion?  I  must  not  try  nithin  the  limits  of  this 
lecture  to  explain  my  reasons  for  declining  to  accept  sueh  a  ll)ef>ry. 
I  may  say,  however,  that  it  seems  to  me  to  be  refuted  by  the  mcit 
fact  that  the  roost  material  element  acting  upon  man  alwaj'S  produces 
feelings  and  ideas  which  thenuH?lves  act  &a  forces  in  their  turn,  and 
stand  in  no  simple  proportionate  relation  to  their  mateiial  causes. 
Moreover,  as  long  aa  men  contimie  t^  sacrifice  their  poeseBsions,  their 
blood,  ami  their  life,  for  ideal  aims,  it  will  be  impoBsible  for  any  one 
to  maintain  the  material  is  tie  view  of  history  except  with  the  help  of 
sophisms. 

But  although  wc  decline  tti  explain  everything  that  happens  by 
the  play  of  economic  conditions,  wc  may  still  gratefully  acknowledge 
that  this  latest,  the  economic,  view  of  history  has  shed  and  will  con- 
tinue to  shefJ  fi  great  deal  of  light  on  tlic  history  of  the  church.  Lei 
me  show  what  I  mean  by  a  few  examples.  Tlie  great  extension  p( 
ChriHtianity  in  the  early  centuries  cannot  be  explained  without 
keeping  the  social  and  economic  views  and  practices  of  the  Christian 
communities  in  view.  Every  one  of  these  communities  not  only  tried 
to  relieve  the  poor,  to  provirle  for  widov^-s  and  orphans,  (he  sick,  (he 
weak,  those  who  were  out  of  work  or  persecuted,  etc.,  hut  it  was  also 
(I  regulur  association  for  mutual  help.  By  (he  union  of  all  (hese  com- 
munitiea  in  tho  Empire  into  a  firm  alliance  with  one  another  a  i^ocial 
organism  arose  which  could  not  fail  to  attract,  in  the  highest  degree, 
the  economically  unfortunate.  That  this  is  really  what  happened  is 
shown  by  pagan  writers  themselves.  It  was  shown,  for  instance,  by 
Lucian  in  his  PiTeffrintis  Proteus. 

But  not  only  did  the  church  step  in  where  social  relations  were 
coneerned:  its  thoughts  and  Ideas  were  aUodetermined  by  its  attitude 
in  questions  of  economics.  The  distrust  which  the  church  shows 
toward  wcallh  and  capital  ia  in  part  to  bo  explained  by  the  poverty 
of  the  cnrly  communities;  and  here,  too,  its  theories  about  earthly 
possessions  have  one  of  their  roots.  When  it  afterwards  came  to 
number  both  rich  and  poor  in  its  ranks,  it  retained  (hat  distnist. 
This  had  a  very  paradoxical  result:  The  dangers  of  wealth,  it  was 
said,  exist  only  for  the  indi^^dual  Christian;  they  do  not  exist  for 
the  church,  which  is  pre8e^^•ed  from  thera  by  its  sacred  character. 
There  is  no  harm,  then,  in  the  church  becoming  rich.  Rich,  accord- 
ingly, it  became.  Part  of  its  wealth  was  due  to  the  fact  that  in  the 
dark  days  of  inner  and  outer  convulsion  a  man's  possessions  and  his 
capital  were  still  safest  under  its  protection.  Hence  men  often 
handed  over  their  property  to  the  church,  not  only  in  order  to  save 
their  souls,  but  also  to  secure  themselves  from  high-handed  acta  or 
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sheer  robbery.  Th€  church  cnt^?re{i  on  the  Middle  Ages  as  a  great 
and  wealihy  and  therefore  aristocratic  priwcr;  and  the  immense 
struggles  between  Emperor  and  Pope,  Princes  and  BlshoiJs,  were  all 
in  the  last  resort  struggles  for  wealth  and  dominion. 

The  whole  hifltory  of  the  church  in  the  Middle  Ages  may  there- 
fore, nay  must,  be  studiccl  from  the  economic  point  of  view.   This  is 
very  evident  even  in  the  hintory  of  monasticlsm.  Up  to  the  lime  when 
the  orders  of  mendicant  friars  arose,  the  development  of  Western 
monastidsm  has  a  place  in  the  history  of  the  large  landed  estate. 
An  .ihbey  would  sometimes  form  the  centre  of  such  an  estate,  and 
the  abbfit  nolens  volena  had  to  provide  for  hi.s  monastery  before  he 
provided  for  the  spiritual  welfare  of  his  monks.    But  even  the  move- 
ment whieh  produced  the  mendicant  friars  very  quickly  became 
in  its  turn  part  and  parcel  of  an  economic  movement,  although  of 
a  different  kind.    Light  may  also  be  shed  on  the  development  of  the 
Papacy  from  the  same  source,  for  one  of  the  conditions  of  it.s  Iwcoming 
a  sovereign  power  was  the  possession  of  landed  property.    In  the 
struggle  alKiut  the  investiture  of  the  bishops  the  questions  at  issue 
were  coneerncd  just  as  much  with  property  aa  with  dominion;  and 
as  a  Kuropean  power  whose  possessions  were  not  on  a  par  with  its 
powtion.the  Papacy  was  especially  aflfcctcd  by  the  economic  upheaval 
which  took  place  in  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  centuries.   If  it  was 
to  sur\'ive,  ready  money  had  to  be  collected  from  all  sides.    To  gel 
money  it  had  to  raise  its  spiritual  pretensions  in  every  direction,  and 
make  them  into  fresh  rights;  nay,  more,  it  had  to  multiply  the  means 
of  grace  which  the  church  offered,  and  exploit  them  as  financial 
resources.  Just  because  it  was  a  financial  power,  however,  the  Papacy 
now  began  to  excite  distrust  and  dislike,  and  this  it  was  that  paved 
the  way  for  the  reforming  movements.   We  can  thus  8ec  how  greatly 
religious  theories  and  ecclesiastical  arrangements  were  dependent 
on  this  development.    Of  the  new  sacramental  observances,  of  the 
multitudinous  rites  and  ceremonies,  and  of  the  fresh  dogmas  framed 
upon  Ihem.  a  lai^c  number  had  their  origin  in  economic  and  financial 
necessities, 

In  this  respect  the  upheaval  which  the  Reformation  denoted  did 
not  involve  any  radical  change.  Here,  too,  economic  and  social  con- 
ditions played  a  great  part.  That  the  Reformation  got  the  upper 
hand  among  a  portion  of  the  German  people  was  due.  first  and  fore- 
most, to  the  princes,  who  fumed  at  creating  territorial  churches  for 
themselves  and  being  masters  in  their  own  house.  In  this  connection, 
however,  we  must  not  forget  that  in  the  larger  tou-ns  and  in  the 
country  districts  the  Reformation  assisted  the  class  consciousness  of 
certain  aspiring  orders  in  the  community,  and  that,  on  the  other  band, 
the  knights  of  the  Empire,  who  were  in  a  bad  way  economically, 
attempted  by  Its  means  to  regain  their  previous  position.  But  it  is  in 
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Franc*?  and,  above  all,  in  England,  that  the  close  connection  between 
the  Reformation  and  social  and  economic  conditions  13  particulartv 
plain.  Even  after  England  had  shaken  off  the  Papacy  it  was  social 
and  econouuc  conditions  which  detennined  relij^ioiis  parties  and 
struggles:  the  King  and  the  arislocracy  held  to  the  church  of  the 
Thirty-nine  Artielee;  the  higher  middle  olaases  were  Presbyterian; 
tbe  aspiring  lowr-r  middle  classes  were  Puritan  and  rallied  to  Crom- 
well's  flag.  When  wc  look,  too,  at  the  way  in  which,  both  there  and 
in  Protestant  Germany,  the  character  and  aims  of  the  church  were 
then  settled  by  the  theologians,  it  is  plain  that  side  by  aide  with 
political  conditions  the  theories  adopts  were  strongly  acted  on  by 
social  influencpa  as  well.  These  influences  extend  even  to  dogmatics 
and  ethics  (the  "divinely  appointed"  ordfrs).  and  to  show  that  in 
detail  is  one  of  the  tasks  of  the  future.  We  must  never  allow  our(iel%'es 
to  forget,  however,  that  behind  the  economic  factors  there  are  always 
the  political,  and  that  it  is  these  that  really  turn  the  scale.  In  power 
and  effpct  they  outweigh  all  other  factors,  so  far  as  externals  arc 
concerned. 


I 
I 

I 


That  the  history  of  the  church  is  most  closely  bound  up  and  inter- 
woven with  all  the  great  branches  of  general  history,  is  what  I  have 
tried  tr.  show.  In  recogniiing  this  fact,  and  in  shaping  our  etudy 
accordingly,  there  may  possibly  be  some  risk  of  our  losing  sight  of  or 
undervaluing  the  apeciai  character  which  attaches  to  the  history  of 
the  church.  We  shall  guard  ourselves  against  any  such  danger  if  we 
al«*ays  bear  in  mind  that  all  our  labors  in  this  sphere  ought  to  hdp 
U8  to  throw  light  on  the  question,  What  is  the  Christian  rrligiont 
This  must  ever  remain  the  guiding-star  of  our  researches,  however 
wide  the  range  which  they  will  have  to  take.  If  ecclesiastical  history 
loses  sight  of  that  giudlng-etar,  it  will  also  lose  the  right  to  form  a 
special  subject  of  study  within  the  science  of  history.  If  it  follows 
that  slsr,  then  what  is  characteristic  of  every  independent  subject  o( 
knowledge  will  also  hold  good  of  it  —  that  it  unveils  itself  only  to 
the  man  who  devotes  himself  entirely  to  it.  Grimm  once  made  the 
&ne  obser\'at)on  that  knowledge  has  no  secrets,  though  it  has  its 
secrecies;  it  has  no  Otheimnisne,  but  it  has  HtimUchkeiten.  The 
bistor.'  of  the  church  abo  has  its  HHntiichkciten.  The  man  who  is 
half-hearted  in  his  efforts  about  it  will  see  nothing;  it  is  only  when 
he  woos  it  with  the  loyally  of  a  Jacob  that  he  will  win  the  bride. 

In  the  history  of  the  church,  however,  these  Heimlichkeiten  go 
very  deep  and  are  x'ery  precious.  We  have  seen  that  there  is  no  such 
thing  as  a  double  history,  and  that  everything  that  happens  enters 
into  the  one  stream  of  events.  But  there  is  a  single  inner  experi«nc« 
whicli  every  one  can  possess;  which  to  every  one  who  posseesee  it  is 
like  a  niiiracle;  and  which  cannot  be  simply  explained  as  the  product 
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of  Bomething  else.  It  is  what  the  Christian  religion  describe  as  the 
New  Birth  —  that  inner,  moral,  new  creation  which  transmutes  all 
values,  and  of  the  slaves  of  compulsion  makes  the  children  of  freedom. 
Not  even  in  the  history  of  the  church  can  any  one  get  a  direct  vision 
of  this  inner  evolution  accomplished  in  the  individual,  nor  by  any 
external  facts  whatever  can  any  one  be  convinced  of  its  possibility  and 
reality.  But  the  light  which  shines  from  it  throws  its  rays  on  what 
happens  on  the  stage,  and  lets  the  spectator  feel  in  his  heart  that  the 
forces  of  history  are  not  exhausted  in  the  natural  forces  of  the  world, 
or  in  the  powers  of  head  and  hand.  This  is  the  HeiTnlickkeU  of  the 
history  of  the  church  because  it  is  the  HeinUichkeU  of  religion. 


PROGRESS  OF  ECCLESIASTICAL  HISTORY,  ESPECIALLY 
AN'CIENT.  DURING  THE  NIXETEENTH  CENTURY 


BT  JEAN  REVILLR 

[Jean  Reville.  ProfPiiBor  of  History  of  C!»risti»n  Ijt«nitui«,  UniT«raity  of  P(m»; 
I)ir*<.'li'ur  d'Etiides  in  Churcli  History  ut  I'li^tMlo  de«  HiiuUifl  Etud«s,  Pari*; 
Uirecteur  Hovuo  (le  rHistotrc  d«fl  Keli^ODs.  b.  I8S4.  Rotterdam.  NcIherLuMls. 
of  French  pan-iitag)?.  D.IX  Unlvenuty  trf  Paris,  18.sfl,  ^Itinivter,  Ltilhpran 
Cliurcli  at  .Ssinte  Sunarmc.  1880-83;  Chaplain.  HLfnrnit-d  Cliurcli.  Lvc*e 
HMiri  IV,  Paris,  IS80-(M;  Maltre  <i*i  oonf&wnoe,  IHsii;  I>i«-ctfiir  d'Etudr*. 
1903,  &rK«>h?  des  Haut^^e  Ktudi^;  Secretaire  dr  k  Sr-rlioii  do«  Scivuce*  rv- 
Usieuate  de  I'Ecntf^dcfl  llautea  KtudM  ainoo  1886.  Author  of  luauy  book*  to 
Fraicb  on  religioua  subjeiHa:  Le  protettantiame  liberal;  Im  Religim  d  Rome 
atHui  lea  StTerr^,  etc..  Bomc  ot  which  have  been  Iranalaled  into  Qennnn,  the 
&nt  one  nbo  into  English.j 

Ladies  and  Gentlemen.  —  In  this  paper  I  ha\-e  to  coDdeiise  the 
progretfti  of  ccclesia.'^tical  history  during  ihe  nineteeulh  eentun- 
and  to  describo  its  prcseat  state.  Ecclesiaistical  Ini^tory,  that  is.  the 
hibtory  of  the  Christian  Church  in  all  it*  forms  and  of  the  Christian 
religion  in  all  its  varieties,  is  a  very  extensive  science,  including  the 
whole  n-Ugious  and  moral  historj'  of  the  Christian  world.  And  thai 
history  itself  is  intimately  joined  to  the  whole  of  the  spiritual  life 
as  well  as  to  the  political,  social,  and  economical  evolutions  of  the 
different  Christi&n  peoples.  It  is  not  in  a  few  minutes  lliat  one  cao 
draw  up  an  inventory  of  such  an  immense  Qeld.^  My  aim  is  only  to 
put  down  some  guiding-marks,  wluch  may  be  fit  to  point  out  the 
progressive  course  of  this  history,  especially  in  the  field  of  ancient 
Christianity,  and  to  show  the  present  direclion  of  our  studies. 

Ecclesiastical  history  is  born  out  of  the  Renaissance  and  Ihe 
Reformation.'  In  the  Middle  Ages  there  were  chronielere,  not  pmi>prly 
historians.  The  Reformation,  while  claiming  to  be  a  it^titution  of 
pure  primitive  Christian  doctrines  and  inKtitution*!  which  had  bwn 
spoiled  and  corrupted  by  the  Roman  Church,  was  obliged  to  justify 
such  a  pretension  by  historical  proofs.'  Tlie  Catholics,  at  the  other 
side,  endeavored  to  refute  the  historical  arguments  of  the  Proiest- 
anta.*  Ecclesiastical  historj*,  thus  from  the  vcrj'  outset  subdued  to 
church  controversy,  took  first  a  confessional  character.  But  the 
passion  of  the  contest  and  the  importance  of  the  cause  imparted 

*  Amongst  thr  conditions  imparted  to  Eurap^an  official  speakers  the  at^cond 
vim:  "The  timp  to  hr  occupied  in  the  delivery  of  an  address  sh(^  be.  aa  nearly 
as  prncticaMe,  forty-fivi'  niuiutw." 

■  We  arc  sprAkinji  here  of  ecclnaiaaticfti  history  in  modem  CttrifAianity.  .\neient 
ChriBtinnity  liFiH  luid  n  nrHtrat*'  hintorian.  Eusebius  frvm  Ceaarea,  and  otben, 
who  left  iiHrfiil  HTitinjN.  althouich  not  equal  by  fur  to  his.  But  we  may  eay. 
without  doii>g  hAmi  to  them,  that  none  of  them  liod  the  aensc  of  hiatotj  aa 
we  undrnttuid  it  now  in  modem  tiinex. 

*  For  imttance,  Klaociw  and  the  Cciituriue  MogdcburKenaca. 

*  6ce  Baronius  and  hia  followers. 
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to  the  scholars  d  life  and  an  ardor,  which  they  would  never  have 
exerted  without  this  continuous  stimulation,  and  so  ecclesiastical 
biatory  got  the  start  of  all  other  sections  of  historical  science.* 

After  all,  with  many  of  them  the  blessing  which  results  from 
conscientious  researches  of  the  truth  prevailed  over  care  of  con- 
fesBional  apologetic.  One  cannot  praise  sufficiently  the  admirable 
works  of  the  motmstic  scholara  and  of  the  masters  of  J'rotestant 
high  schools  in  France  and  in  the  Netherlands  during  the  seventeenth 
and  the  first  half  of  the  eighteenth  century.'  They  have  strongly 
built  the  layers  upon  which  the  scholars  of  the  nineteenth  century 
have  erected  the  edifice  under  which  we  lake  shelter.  In  a  solemn 
occasion  as  this  one  we  ought  to  pay  homage  to  the  forefathers^  wlio 
have  founded  the  greatness  of  our  house. 

The  result  of  the  intense  controversy  between  Catholic  and 
Protestant  scholarship  was  quite  different  from  what  the  opponents 
looketl  for.  It  hml  illustrate*!  the  errors  on  both  sides,  the  pn-jiniiceH 
and  the  party  spirit  of  both.  Uiiconfessional  criticjue  availed  it^self  of 
this  experience,  liationaliatic  history  arose,  especially  in  Protestant 
countries,  in  England  an<l  Ciorniaoy.  In  Fmnce  the  source  of  rebgKiua 
8cholareliii>  waa  exiiausted  by  tlie  {ier»ecution  of  the  Protestantaand 
of  the  Jansenists,  by  the  gradual  weakening  of  the  Gallican  Church.* 
French  philosophy  in  ihc  eighteenth  century  disdained  t-o  study  the 
past  of  a  religion  or  of  a  church  which  were  considered  as  duly  con- 
victed of  error  and  imposture,  ami  the  Roman  Cluirch  did  not  care 
for  rwifarches  which  Heemed  to  lie  dangerous  for  her.  Sinre.  and 
till  the  pontificate  nf  I,*o  XIII,  Catholic  countries  did  not  contribute 
any  more  to  the  progress  of  ecclesiastical  history  othe.rftisc  than  on 
secondary  qtieations  of  archipological  nature  or  of  local  history,  or 
by  the  work  of  some  freethinkers  and  some  Protestant  countrymen. 

*  Hietorical  critidsni  ia  realty  lx>m  out  of  cccl«»iastJcal  history.  From  there 
it  extended  into  whnt  ia  called  "  profdne"  history. 

'  So  we  mav  mention;  fimooj;  the  Jesuits,  Slrroond,  Frooton  du  Due,  Patau, 
I^bbe.  the  first  Ik)llan<UsLa;  among  the  friarB  of  the  Oratoire,  Jean  Moria. 
Le  Cotnte,  Thom.i.oaiii.  lEictiard  Kimon;  amonfrst  the  lleacdictlncs  of  St.  Hnur. 
Mabillon,  d'Ach6r>'.  Mait^ne,  Thirand,  Moiitf aiicon .  Uuiaart,  etc.:  anion*  the 
men  of  Port-Roval.  Le  Main  dc  Tillemont;  tlio  authora  of  the  Oattia  CTrit- 
Hana:  further  oh.  EUc  Uu  Pin,  d'Hcrb«lot.  Haluzc,  etc.  And  amour  the 
niBsters  of  the  Protestant  refonned  ncademiee:  0.  V'omius,  Fr.  Hpjinlicim , 
Vitringtt.  Huttingcr  (La  3«ril»>rlant)),  Louis  Cappol,  D.  Blonili'l,  Jcnn  L)aill4, 
Baima^e,  I.eclcTr.  dc  UNiiisobre.  Samuel  Bochart,  etc.  We  must  mention  also 
in  England:  John  Pearson  and  Usher.  In  Germany  the  only  nflmlar,  who 
at  tlic  end  of  the  seveatecntU  centurj'  has  some  quauGcatiou^  of  an  historian, 
is  Arnold.  He  was  one  of  tli'*  first  who  were  abtc  to  appreciate  thi>  hiiitorical 
value  of  heretics. 

'  Among  the  Proteetaats  Pierre  Bayle.  and  anumz  the  Calholira  Hurt,  Biahop 
of  Avraocbce,  are  at  the  bc^tinntng  of  the  ei|;hbeentb  century*  the  lA.->t  rrpreaent- 
ativesoif  Bchotarly  trained  eodeeiutioal  hisUirioos  (with  some  [leneiliKtine  friara, 
who  oODttnned.  thangh  with  Ins  profit,  the  n'ork  of  thi^ir  predrccmurs).  Bayle 
and  Huet  are  both  anti-dc«malj«  nritcra,  but  with  the  sc«ond  skepticism  tends 
to  aulnnit  naava  to  th«  autnority  of  the  church;  with  the  first,  on  the  cJiutrary, 
flkeptidian  inspires  tolcrotiou  and  frre  ciitidsm.  Dayle,  who  died  tn  170Q,  is  for 
a  i^ood  deal  a  lorerunner. 
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Rationalistic  ecclesiastical  history,  though  claiming  to  be  inde 
pendent  of  dogmatic  prejudices,  ncverthelesfl  obeyed  some  doctrinal 
ideas.  One  while,  especially  in  England,  it  aimed  chiefly  to  identify 
true  Christian  religion  with  natural  religion,  and  to  denounce,  aa 
sacerdotal  and  theological  adulterations,  fortuitous  or  voluntary,' 
all  doctrines  or  institutions  of  the  churches  which  did  not  agree  with 
that  so-called  natural  rcUgion,  that  is,  with  their  own  reli^oua 
philosophy.'  Another  while,  especially  in  Germany,  it  endeavored 
to  show,  not  only  that  all  things  in  the  history  of  the  church  must 
be  explained  in  a  way  satisfactory  for  reason,  —  which  is  indeed 
a  postulate  of  scientific  history,  —  but  still  more,  that  all  teachings 
of  true  Christianity,  supernatural  as  well  as  natural,  were  perfectly 
reasonable,' 

Rationalistic  historians  of  the  eighteenth  century  have  done  a  very 
useful  work  of  clearing  away.  Their  criticism  was  short-aight^d;  they 
do  not  go  to  the  bottom;  the  proper  sense  of  religion  is  not  very 
sound  in  their  works  and  their  philosophy  of  history  is  very  poor. 
However,  they  dealt  a  blow  to  the  traditional  dogmatic  conception  of 
ecclesiastical  history,  after  which  it  could  not  rise  again  on  scientiRc 
ground.  Their  work  will  be  taken  up  later  on  by  men  of  a  freer  spin 
and  of  a  less  vulgar  common  sense,  like  Schrockh,  Stfindlin,  Spittler, 
Planck,  and  later  on  still,  by  Gieseler  and  Hase,  whoae  sense  of  re- 
ligion and  feeling  of  historical  continuance  lired  the  scholarship,' 
whilst  their  respect  for  the  texts  and  the  documenta  secured  the 
soundness  of  their  work. 

But  let  us  not  anticipate.  Between  the  rationalistic  historians  of 
the  eighteenth  century  and  those  famous  masters  of  eecleaiastical 
history  in  the  nineteenth  century,  the  Bpiritual  world  had  been 
renovated  by  a  great  and  teeming  revolution  of  idealist  philosophy. 
Ecclesiastical  history.  Indeed,  tike  every  science  of  information, 
excludes  all  party  and  dogmatic  or  philosopliical  prejudice.  ItA  aola^^fl 
allowable  aim  must  be  to  reconstitute  men  and  facts  of  the  pasV^^^ 
in  their  objective  reality  and  to  teach  how  events  proceed  the  one 
from  the  other.  But  experience  makes  out  that  historical  investi- 
gations must  be  led  by  certain  principles  to  be  productive,  and  it  is 
philosophy  which  inspires  those  principles.  After  all,  we  obsen'e 
that  in  our  studies  we  are  indebted  for  all  progresses  to  certain 

*  So,  for  iiutaam,  in  tlie  works  of  Lord  Herbert  of  Cbcrbury  and  Lord  Sbaflc*- 
bury,  of  Matthew Tind&l,  Tolsnd,  CoUicA,  and  of  the  bistoriaau  of  Looke'a  aobool. 
Hume's  akenticiBti]  had  mo»t  I&Ul  ooiuequencea  for  rationsUflin  snA  favDred  a  !»• 
vival  or  RuthoritBtive  ffiith  for  pnctioal  use. 

*  &BP  the  narka  of  fiemler.  J.  A.  Emeeti,  MidtaaUs.  Walch,  Moehcim,  etc. 
The  last  one  haa  eometim«a  been  caU^"the  father  of  ecdosiaaticat  history." 
We  ought  also  to  take  into  accoimt  the  Influence  of  the  "pietism"  of  Speller's 
school.  A]thoii|rh  not  favorable  to  adejitifio  atudy  of  rehgion,  H  conduc*d  to  throw 
off  the  yoke  of  ortliodox  intellectitatiani  by  iirK">K  the  importance  of  piety  to  the 
prejudice  of  the  right  doctrine.  The  pietiata  became  anxious  to  know  the  history 
of  irlijfioua  life  and  ffelings,  hitherto  too  much  neglected. 
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regulating  ideas,  which  are  directing  the  activity  of  our  mind.  Con- 
jecture, which  may  be  looked  for  as  the  sounding-lead  of  science, 
springs  up  from  the  impression  made  upon  our  mind  by  the  first 
obser\*ation  of  facts;  so  the  state  of  our  mind,  that  is.  the  whole  of 
our  knowledge  and  of  our  ideas,  is  contributing  for  a  great  part  to  its 
springing  up.  Quite  as  an  engineer  or  a  geologist  cannot  seek  after 
hidden  treasuries  of  ore  in  any  countrj*,  without  being  guided  by 
certain  principles  or  by  the  results  of  preWous  inquiries,  so  the 
historian  cannot  sound  the  past  without  being  directed  by  acme 
preaupposit-ions.  To  be  guided  by  conjecture  without  being  sub- 
dued to  it.  to  be  able  to  change  it  as  soon  as  the  study  of  documents 
ref]uirc,  that  is  just  the  historian's  skill. 

In  the  field  of  historical  study  it  is  not,  as  in  that  of  philosophical 
researches,  Kant  whose  influe-nce  was  directly  quickening.  His  ab- 
stract idealism  and  his  quite  static  criticism  do  not  care  for  history. 
Like  the  leading  thinkers  of  the  French  Uevohition  he  looks  only 
after  human  nature  in  itself  and  docs  not  want  to  ntudy  it  in  time 
or  space.  The  teeming  principles  for  ecclesiastical  history  came 
from  other  thinkers:  from  Tossing,  who  regenerated  the  old  purely 
intellectual  rationalism  by  his  esthetical  sense  of  BjMritual  life's 
sound  realities  and  by  a  thoroughly  human  conception  of  religion 
and  ethics;  from  Herder,  the  poet  and  the  prophet,  the  first 
perhaps  who  possesRcd  that  living  sense  of  history  which  we  have  now, 
one  of  the  first  certainly  who  was  gifted  with  that  precious  ability 
of  feeling  intimately  what  other  civilizations  and  other  peoples  had 
thought  or  expfricncedjinatcod  of  judging  them  all  by  the  mca.'^ure  of 
his  own  time  and  of  hia  own  spirit;  Herder,  the  generous  author, 
who  set  forth  the  organic  conception  of  history  eonadcrcd  as  the 
education  of  humanity,  without  isolating  the  individual  man  from 
society  nor  humankind  from  nature;  from  Schleiermacher,  who 
acknowledged  the  specific  character  of  religion,  that  is,  the  con- 
scioxisiiess  of  the  band  which  unites  the  finite  and  the  infinite  being, 
and  who  taught  thus  theologians  to  distinguish  in  evwy  particular 
relipon  what  Is  temporary,  local,  and  special  in  it  from  what  is 
properly  and  fundamentally  religious  in  it;  and  above  all  others 
from  Hegel,  whose  philosophy  proclaimed  identity  of  the  real  and 
the  rational  and  by  his  identification  of  "sein"  and  "werden" 
assigned  to  moral  as  well  as  to  ph>'sieal  science  the  no  longer  con- 
tested duty  of  recognizing  the  lojpcal  evolution  of  things  and  beings. 
Thus  the  whole  religious  history  of  mankind  was  involved  in  the 
oritanic  unity  of  universal  evolution  as  the  highest  expression  of  the 
internal  dialectics  which  are  the  life  of  the  Spirit  or  the  Being. 

To  be  sure,  the  influence  of  those  great  thinkers  was  not  always 
a  good  one.  Historians,  who  drew  their  inspiration  too  exclusively 
from  one  or  the  other  of  them,  fell  victims  of  their  imagUiation,  of 
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tlipir  tlipoln^,  nr  of  thrir  speculations.  Too  romantic  pu]: 
Hertler  or  of  .Schilling  wrote  romanceM  itiBiead  of  sirici  and  corwclcn- 
tious  hisiory.  The  thwilogians,  who  followeii  Schleiermacher,  too 
anxiouH  to  reconcile  ttx^ir  Hftlentiilc  work  with  their  ccclceiastical 
or  dogmatical  bfllof,  forfrntcd  irca.'^uries  of  scholaiship  in  sad  com- 
Ijinations  of  1.he  "  Vermiltlungathcologio."  *  The  too  zealous  disciples 
of  Hf^l  msuy  hist-ory  euhorditiati?  to  phi)oM>phi('aI  speculation 
and  wrnf/*  historical  works,  which  in  spite  of  their  more  severe  form 
wpre,  in  the  main,  not  much  diffort^nt  from  the  hUtorical  romances. 

Rnt  thase  who  knew  how  t-o  derive  profit  from  such  a  slron;;  spirit- 
ual education,  without  giving  up  what  requires  a  severe  historical 
niethod.  had  a  great  influence  over  our  studies.  It  will  be  ftufficicni 
to  notice  that  fmm  Schlcicrmachcr  proceeds  Neandcr,  the  hi-siorian 
who  jwrhaps  belter  than  any  other  knew  how  to  bring  to  life  again 
some  of  the  great  Christian  personalities  of  the  poat,  and  that  we 
owe  to  the  Hepclian  school  F.  Chr.  Baur  and  D.  F.  Strauss. 

StrauRs's  work  has  been  chiefly  negative.  HU  impres.«ive  criticism 
overtumefl  the  precarious  display  of  the  midway  theologians  and 
proi-ed  the  weakness  of  many  traditional  certainties  which  passed 
for  inexpugnable.  liut  his  criticism  was  ton  theoretic,  i4Xi  little 
caring  for  precise  texts  and  facts  es  to  be  able  to  produce  lasting 
positive  rciriUs. 

F-  Chr.  Itnur  is  of  another  value.  With  him  begins  really  the 
modern  era  of  eeclesiastical  history.  For  once  and  for  all  he  put  in 
a  clear  tight  the  principal  tendencies  whose  clash  forms  the  woof  of 
the  first  Christianity.  His  chronological  or  critical  judgments  on 
several  texts  or  documents  of  ancient  Christian  literature  may  be 
sometimes  erroneous;  the  Hegelian  dialectics  may  have  mastered 
him  more  than  it  ought;  he  may  be  too  much  an  intelleclualist,  too 
ftn.vious  for  evolution  of  the  ideas  and  not  enough  for  that  of  feelings. 
of  religious  life,  or  of  the  real  and  complicated  conditions  of  sfwial  life. 
Nevertheless,  his  disaection  of  primitive  Christianity  —  the  antitheus 
of  the  Judiean  and  the  imiversalist  Hellenic  Christianity,  the  very 
importance  of  the  Gnostic  movement  (already  hinted  al  by  Neander 
indeed)  —  has  supplied  data  which  have  become  since  a  common 
good  for  us  all  and  which  are  tio  longer  contested.  Before  him  none 
had  cleared  so  distinctly  the  internal  dialectics  of  the  CltristJan 
dogmatic  evolutinn  or  of  the  origins  of  the  Catholic  Cliurch.  At  least 
he  was  one  of  the  first  ecclesiastical  historians  who  saw  so  disttnctty 
how  important  it  is  to  know  other  ancient  religions  to  undersiiutd 
the  history  of  ancient  Christianity, 

Ecclesiastic fll  historj*  as  conceived  by  Baur  is  just  the  contrary 

'  Mort  nf  the.  ivpiVMiitativMiftf  that  "  Vrnnil1,Iiinjtsthi*filopo  "  arc  dcjpnAtwU 
ralhiT  tliHJi  liixtfinnns.  Such  arc:  Twmi1.i*h,  Nitiwrh,  JiiliiM  Miiller,  loonier. 
More  propic-rlv  hUlorians  aro  Uiliniuin  and  chii-fly  Alexander  Scliwrixer  (of  Zu- 
rich), the  mofit  orifrinftl  ni  Hvhlricrmnchn's  oontinucn. 
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of  that  which  the  rationaliatic  historians  of  the  "pragmatic  school." 
like  Schroek  or  Planck,  wrote  before.  These  took  up  with  the  data 
of  the  historical  witnesses,  linked  the  facts  together  with  the  tend- 
encies and  the  needs  of  the  individuals  who  carried  thera  out;  they 
explained  the  course  of  history  by  general  and  exterior  t-eleologj', 
and  judged  men  or  facts  of  the  past  at  the  measure  of  their  own 
reason  and  their  own  cunscicnc<.'.  without  taking  into  account  the 
difference  of  time  and  country.  Neander  had  already  reacted  against 
this  quite  exterior  manner  of  writing  history.  He  did  not  attach 
much  importance  to  institutions  or  to  the  concrete  realities  of  social 
life,  but  tried  to  penetrate  into  the  inmost  personality  of  the  souls  and 
to  raise  up  some  great  representative  men  of  the  past  for  illustrating 
the  successive  periods  of  Christian  history.  Endowed  with  an  intense 
power  of  bountiful  and  generous  sympathy,  he  took  up  especiaUy 
the  edifying  side  of  history.  It  was  for  him  a  school  of  Chriatian 
experience.  But,  if  he  has  indeed  depicted  with  a  masterful  talent 
the  history  of  some  very  best  Christiana,  he  left  thus  a  series  of  por- 
traits nither  than  an  organic  history  such  as  a  scientifically  trained 
mind  requires. 

Baur,  on  the  contrary,  treats  the  history  of  Christianity  as  before 
all  the  evolution  of  ideas.  Great  individual! ties  are  neglected  by 
him,  or,  better,  they  are  but  representatives  of  ideas ;  I  might  rather 
say,  nearly  symbolic  persons.  They  are  not  the  agents  of  history; 
they  are  themselves  the  instrumenta  of  the  internal  dialectics  which 
are  unfolding  through  centuries.  A  grand  and  imposing  structure, 
indeed,  and — let  us  say  immediately  ~  not  only  a  theoretical 
work,  for  his  materials  are  elaborated  by  an  untiring  scholarship  and 
by  strong  critical  researches;  but,  after  all,  somi-tinios  an  artificial 
building,  where  the  intellectual  part,  the  idea;;,  are  preponderating 
to  the  prejudice  of  sentiment,  piety,  and  intuition. 

Baur's  work,  however  fundamental,  ivantcd  thus  to  be  amended 
and  completed.  Some  of  his  pupils,  like  Ed.  Zellcr  and  Weizsftcker,' 
tried  to  do  so.  Othcra,  like  Ritachl  and  his  school,  engaged  mth 
a  really  excessive  passion  in  a  reaction  against  the  too  abstract  and 
too  speculative  tendency  of  his  historical  conception.  Others  still, 
the  continuatoTs  of  ancient  rationalism,  like  Gieseler  and  Hase,' 
although  availing  themselves  of  the  "Tiibingcr  School."  took  good 
heed  not  to  be  urged  by  speculation  and,  as  they  preserved  them- 

*  The  historiAiiB  who  pro««d  dirMtly  or  IndirMtlj  from  th«  TQbinger  School 
aiT  vvTV  nunicTom  Wc  shall  mention  only:  SchvrcgW,  KOettln,  Htlgcnfcid,  H. 
Holtzinann,  Haiisratli.  Holstim,  and  PfloSdcrvr. 

*  And^-nt  rntioniilism  hnci  it*  !fl*t  «umvor  in  Dr  Paiilu».  But  it  hud  Nmsi  re- 
nfiwed  bv  Kant's  philoHopbr,  with  mholan)  1ik«  Br7t«c)incidi>r  aiul  \Vcg»choid»r, 
and,  under  t>ir  influence  of  SehleieniuubBrand  of  tbe  philosopher  Fries,  it  bad  been 
enlircnod  by  de  Wcttc.  It  ieems  looonvenicnt  to  apeak  here  of  the  mpemaUiral- 
i«t,  doctrinaire  and  tnteUeetuallet  eohool  of  HeDgsteoberg,  becmise  he  made  bii 
scholarly  work  wholly  depMident  on  doctrine  and  ecdnlaitical  tradition. 
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selves  also  from  the  senttmetitality  of  the  Schleiermachctian  school, 
they  imparted  to  their  historical  work  a  more  objective  character 
and  a  more  measured  apirit. 

Now  wc  arrive  at  the  quite  modern  and  nearly  contemporary 
peiiod  of  our  studies.  Here  our  report  is  of  a  mure  delicate  nature, 
not  only  because  we  should  have  to  speak  of  scholarB  still  living, 
like  Pfleidcrer  and  Hamack,  the  t\%'u  masters  we  have  the  privilege 
to  greet  respectfully  at  this  Congreas,  but  also  because  there  is  not 
yet  enough  distance  for  judging  impartially  scholars  and  tendencies 
with  which  wc  are  ourselves  connected. 

Two  statements  require  at  the  first  sight  our  attention.  While 
during  the  first  half  of  the  nineteenth  century  ecclcsJaalical  lii?- 
tor>-  was  but  little  studied  except  in  German  universities,  since 
about  1860  other  countries  have  taken  a  more  and  more  active  part 
in  the  common  scholarly  work.'  First  of  all,  Diitchland  with  the 
great  school  of  Leiden,*  afterwanis  Kngland.'  the  United  State." 

'  Wp  do  not  forg«t  one  mommt  t1iat  iDOUrdavs,iui1>f!forp.ihrshAr«ofO«nnaD 
«ctH<)iirsl)ip  IK  pT«fcnin«iit  in  tiin  firld  of  «cclcab»ticii1  liistory.  Many  8p«cul 
pfTrimlicinl)*,  a  great  qunntity  of  unequaled  handbookit  lii-ftr  intjui«  Ki  the  rich 
production  of  scholarly  work  whicli  in  mntinimlly  nfTordrd  to  sUid^nU  and 
thMilagirmt.  We  omit  nunitioiHTiK  ii»m<T*;  ociiiiiitfl*-  pi *«  would  1*  required  to 
do  BO.  Wc  hHaII  only  point  out  tlie  contributors  of  tlic  Tfxte  iukI  L'niernieKunaem 
tur  (iMchirhU  der  tiilthrwllichen  I.\Uratur,  edited  iindtT  the  dir«tion  of  Ad.  H»r- 
nnck,  vnn  ftrtihiirdi,  aml,diinTigth**nn«t  pmod,  nlitoof  Zidin;  oi  \,\Mr  Theoingwivi 
Liieratunrituny.  cJiUnl  i)y  Ad.  liiifuuck  and  K.  ScliCknT;  of  tlie  ThooUiiMAt 
Rnndjtfhnu.  iimlorrtirycT.inn  of  Housart;  a{  the  RfiaUnn/kl/tnlniif  fiir  nrcUManlijiciU' 
ThroUtgir  und  Kirchr,  tl)«-  m-cdttA  and  third  cditiniiM  of  wJiich  li»v«  ljr«>n  pncvidnl 
ovtT  by  A.  Hauti;  of  the  Byaintinischf  Xeitsrhrijt.  t'diU-J  by  KnunbacluT;  <>t  Lhe 
Znt»rttritt  far  K irrltft^f^hifht^.  Miit>'d  by  Itrip^er;  of  the  ZeilM^iriJt  fftr  rfi>  iwhU*- 
tnmtntUrhe  WifitTiai-iui}!.  iiliti^d  hy  Prfuschen  ;iih!  Kri\(tftr;  of  th<^  ZrUtehritt  fiir 
ThmUtgie  und  Kirckt,  «dit(!d  by  Cloltscluclt ;  of  ihfi  Hattehrift  }itr  WiaffnsthajlhfKs 
Tiuohgif.  fditrd  hy  HilprnMri.  Wo  niiRht  to  join  tbf  Sludifn  tur  Oe*rfiifhlt  dn 
ThroltKiii-  und  Kirrhe,  edited  !>>'  ItonweUtcli,  llie  ProUMnfilucht  MonaUhelle,  tlir 
Thfnli^ixrhe  .*itudien  wTut  KrUiktn.  the  HthuKueriiiche  Ttieatoffiadu  Zntttlanfl 
(ciiih-cl  Iiv  M'-ili  in  ZtiriclO- 

KoriiAii  Catholic  ihwloffians.  on  tlieir  didc.  took  an  active  part  la  Ibi?  work 
of  ecclciiih.'nifid  hi^torv,  not  only  in  TornK^r  lime  vritli  MnoliU'r  uul  vith  tht  oU 
CdlltolicsFrii^drirhHnd  DoUinjpr.  butwlsomrin-  rctvnily  with  Funk.  RiuvhmlMwvr, 
IVniflv,  Kbrlc,  Klirlmrclt.etc.  Sofalwj  theoontriliiitoreof  the  Are^tv  filr  LUemtvr 
und  Kirch fn^«schichlo  rfrs  MiUelaJiera,  tlw  liiblixchi-  Stwiim.  tin*  Fonehimfm 
eur  ckrisfUehcn  Lilerattir-  wnW  PiiifmtiigMthiehtf,  Ihi^  Kirfh^\gf»ehichl!if:fieSt  twfwn, 
the  Thfoloffiacht  Quarlalschrift,  Khf  ZeU»rhrift  J(Jr  knthoii»ciie  Ihetiloijie. 

'  It  will  be  eumaent  to  recall  the  nameft  of  ScholWn,  Kufnt'n,  KatiwraholT, 
Tiele,  etc.  For  pcrWinatical  history  in  DnlHiIand  let  u.i  nimtion  also  the  con* 
tribiitors  of  thp  Theologinch  Tyffifhnft,  the  ?ii  fdertandgrh  Arrhiff  wjw  kerkgttelo*- 
deniti,  the  Tci/ler'slheoiogi»ch  TftdsrJtrift,  the  Thrnttoffwche  Sluat'm. 

*  Since  the  piihltcation  of  iVit:  Ktaaut  nnd  tttfitip*,  in  1.SG0.  utid  chiefly  «n«r 
the  spirited  acti%-ity  of  Roljertson  Sniitn,  free  historical  criticism  hnsemiwcipoted 
itself  from  ccclosijistical  tradition  and  has  Isken  its  (li);ht.  Wo  nmy  mention  herr 
«ortiL-  nnmt-s  only:  the  Bishop  of  ]>urham,  Lightfoot,  Davidson.  lulwiii  Hatch, 
Ksttin  Cnrpentcr.  ArmitaKe,  Hobiniion  and  his  contnhutors  of  the  Tettit  and 
Sitvdirii,  eorHributiojis  tn  bibiiail  and  pn/n'sh*^  HtfnUtire.  the  authors  of  the  Studia 
bibfica  and  ecelrriaittira  of  Oxford,  the  conlrihutots  of  the  Critical  Ki-ininr.  the 
Expositor,  the  Uibhrrt  Journal,  etc.  The  most  sitoiificant  example  of  the  Qieht 
of  wholly  independent  criticism  on  the  field  of  religioua  history  in  Encland  '» 
the  recent  Himultaneaiia  publication  of  tlie  DicHonarfi  of  Ihf  /iiblr.  edited  by 
llastioKs.  and  of  the  lirtrj/dnpaedia  Uibiica,  planned  by  Hobert^on  Smith,  but 
elaborated  under  tJie  direction  of  T.  K.  Chevne  and  Sutherland  Black. 
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of  America,  and  nllow  mo  to  join  without  counU^rfcU  intKlPsty  also 
France,  where  under  the  influence  of  the  l->ole  de  Strattbourg  and 
of  Renan.  foremost  after  the  renovation'  of  higher  studies  since 
1870,  the  scienUfic  production  in  the  field  of  erehwiastical  liistory 
has  much  increased.'  The  peculiar  character  of  the  present  pcrioil 
is  the  dreadful  quantity  of  publications  of  all  kinds  which  appear 
every  year  in  five  or  ?ix  difTorent  languages,  so  that  it  is  more  and 
more  difficult  to  be  acquainted  with  the  ever-increasing  historical 
production.  The  reproduction  only  of  titles  of  the  books,  papers, 
tracts,  or  cssaj-s,  puhlishM  every  year,  fills  a  whole  volume.'  Where 
is.  under  .'«uch  winditions,  the  man  who  may  pretend  to  study  by 
himself  and  directly  the  whole  history  of  the  church?  Each  of  us 
is  obliged  to  confine  himself  within  the  bounds  of  a  special  depart- 
ment of  ihe  large  field,  and  this  excessive  spccialixation  is  not  favor- 
able to  the  education  of  the  mind  nor  to  the  formation  of  historical 
judgment.  It  is  of  great  importance  that  periodicals  may  provide  for 
our  insufiieiency  by  publishing  serious  and  impnrtial  reviews  of  the 
largest  possible  number  of  new  works. 

This  superabundance  of  historical  contributions  not  only  results 
from  the  extension  of  the  area,  where  church  history  is  cultivated. 
It  arises  also  —  and  this  is  our  second  statement  —  from  the  un- 
contested triumph  of  the  historical  method  in  the  religious  field. 
Scientific  concurrence  not  only  became  universal  like  economical 

'  To  be  itiontiooed  io  thv  Strasbourg  Bchool :  Edflrnrd  R«u<hi,  Baum  Cuniti. 
Ch.  Piihroiilt.  CnUni,  de  PraasenM^  (who  followed  afterwdrtls  another  cliroction). 
AJb«it  Kf'viUv.  Augusta  Sftbatier.  Alter  the  war  of  1870  th*-  Fr<-ticli  IV>t<>«Uknt 
faculty  of  StraAbourE  wa«  tnuwferred  to  P«ri»  by  laclitptibernpr  «nd  SAhatiM-. 
Then>'it  has  hacomf  what  is  ca31ed  In  the  thooloeicul  world  the  ''  school  of  Parts," 
whoso  inoat  authorUM  repraa«ntativo  U  now  ^nl*got. 

*  t'nder  the  influence  of  Dwchwmc  ayounK  m;1iuo1  of  lpnm<Kl luifl fre^mindwl 
historiana  &roA»  in  tlic  ■pm»nt  Vrtmch  C^thouie  dfTgy.  to  whom  belong  mr-n  likr 
Abb^  ]/oisy,  Lt-jfty.  llemmer,  Houtiti.  ftc.  There  Brioulii  alao  he  rnmtinnnl  Uip 
cotitributont  of  the  £u//<(in  Critidue.  the  Bevue  biUidur  inUmatitmaU,  edited  by 
the  l>omuuoan  friArs  of  Jn-usnlnn.  the  Milanofa  tl'hiriwe  et  SarchtiiAogit.  rdit«l 
by  the  ^ole  fran\-»ise  d*  Horn*',  tjic  Rri:uf  dhintmre  rl  <le  lia/raturt  rriigirtairii, 
Sm^bo  in  Bcflfiium  the  Anrrdota  Marrd»i4ana  und  Ih'.'  Revux  B(nidirHn«,  edited 
by  th«  B<9ur<ii(^ino  (rj&ri  of  MnrctUous,  the  Mu»^n.  thK  Httnta  dt  VlIiMotn  eteUai- 
atlitpu,  edited  at  I^uviun  by  CauohJH  anil  haiientr;  nn<l  with  thnnld  Cittholio* 
in  S^vitzerlnnd  the  Rn-uc  inOmalumah  dr  th/'oliyir.  t-dit'-Hl  ut  Bern,  bv  Michaud. 

What  will  bi^cnme  of  this  Intenvtin^  flight  ol  fn>e  wholamhip,  which  wa»  in- 
spired by  Fope  l.po  XIIT,  if  the  spirit  which  (wenu  now  to  tie  prvrvnlent  at  th« 
\atii.-an  ff'ts  ihy  bplt«? 

Indtrx^ndcnt  cil  anv  drtiomioational  ttc  are  in  FnujCP  the  Rer^ie  de  I'Hixlairt 
dea  RettaionJi,  the  HiltUntft^riitf  de  C^We  cfrxCAorteji  (for  mrdifr^'nl  hbtciry),  and  tbr 
Revue  ae  i'Orimt  l^in. 

There  is  no  Fre-nch  Pmt<*tant  pcriodicivl  spceiiJly  (t<»votrd  to  evclr'jnastiral 
history;  but  the  Revue  de  Ih^oloffir  rt  d^  philottophu.  nt  Ijniaaun*!,  thi?  Ktt'ae  df 
tiUoUigie  rt  dea  <fue^one  reli^inuai.  uc  Montauban.  th<'  Repue  Ckr^tienne,  edited 
by  John  ViAnot,  at  Pari*,  often  piilthfib  historical  pftpeni,  Wp  oii|i^ht  nhn  to 
Dieotion  the  liuUetin  de  Is  SecMt  de  VHiMairt  du  jtrottMlanlisme  frtiiyni*.  i^ited 
by  Weifls.  and  tht^  Aniwlea  de  bOtUoifravhit  thiologiwe,  by  K.  Ehrhardt.  in  l*Rris. 

» The  Thtidogiacher  JaJtreMtrricld.  publinhed  in  Berlin  by  the  editor  Schwetechke. 
and  the  Bibiioarapkie  der  timttdnoitchen  Literalur,  i>y  tiie  same.  We  ouf;ht  also  to 
mmtion  here  the  cxcrUont  bibuofrmphv,  whkh  appears  everv  forinicht  in  the 
The^ii^'»ehe  LUentuneHung ,  edil«d  bV  ProfMBor  Schllrer  (Berlin,  Hinrirhs). 
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concurrence,  but  everywliere  in  religious  scholarship  histoncal  and 
critical  studies  became  so  preponderating  that  they  iiave  nearly 
displaced  all  others.  Look  at  the  programmes  of  whatever  theo- 
logical or  higher  religious  school.  You  will  certainly  observe  that 
alt  professors  teach  histor)-  or  practice  historical  and  philological 
crtUcism:  the  professor  of  dogmatic  grounds  his  teaching  upon 
the  history  of  dogma,  the  professor  of  exegesis  upon  the  history 
of  the  text  or  upon  the  historical  explanation  of  the  personality  of 
the  author,  of  his  ideas,  of  his  style,  and  so  further  in  all  branches 
of  theological  teaching. 

In  the  department  of  religious  science  as  well  as  in  all  other  moral 
sciences,  the  second  half  of  the  nineteenth  century  bad  been,  before 
all,  the  age  of  the  historical  method,  that  is,  of  the  scientific  and 
critical  method,  even  with  those  men  whose  dogmatic  or  philosoph- 
ical convictions  seem  to  require  other  agents  in  history  than  the 
forces  of  rational  determinism  which  historical  criticism  requires. 
The  historian  who  now  relies  on  miracle  or  upon  argumenta  of  a 
confessional  kind  is,  so  to  say,  disqualified  amongst  all  those  who 
arc  not  imbued  with  the  same  confessional  faith.  So  the  most  noto- 
rious supernatural  is  ts  and  the  most  decided  partisans  t&ke  great 
care  commonly  not  to  ground  their  historical  conclusions  on  dog- 
matic reasons. 

FhiloBophical  speculation  is  also  no  longer  apprcciatc<l  by  the 
ecclesiastical  historians  of  to-day,  Hegel's  dialectical  evolutionism 
has  been  amended  by  that  of  Darwin  or  of  Spencer,  and  Aug.  Comte's 
positivism  has  influenced  us  all,  even  those  amongst  us  who  are 
not  positivists.  Under  a  myth  or  under  a  legend  we  want  to  dis- 
cover the  real  fact  which  gave  rise  to  it.  The  great  development  of 
experimental  sciences  lia.^  reacted  upon  moral  acienccs  and  increased 
the  sense  of  reality  and  the  need  of  precision.  Now  records  are  more 
strictly  respected  and  the  autliority  of  duly  ascertained  facts  has 
taken  root  in  the  historian's  mind  more  deeply  than  before.  Theories 
are  mistrusted,  even  wlicn  they  are  supported  by  the  most  powerful 
dialectics.  What  we  require  essentially  from  ecclesiastical  as  well 
as  from  all  other  historians,  if  they  aim  at  any  authority  for  their 
works,  is:  to  inquire  as  completely  as  possible  after  all  records  or 
testimonies,  interpreting  them  by  the  most  firmly  established  rules  of 
philology,  subjecting  them  to  a  most  severe  criticism,  but  without  any 
prejudicial  view,  analyzing  them  minutely  so  as  to  see  things  as  they 
are  and  not  as  we  may  want  them  to  be;  to  search  for  truth  in 
itself  without  any  apologetical  prepossession;  to  replace  men  of  the 
past  in  their  real  life  and  not  in  an  abstract  outline;  to  discover  for 
each  event,  for  each  fact,  for  each  action  of  men  the  reason  sufficient 
to  explain  them  rationally  and  to  place  them  in  the  universal  con- 
catenation of  all  phenomena. 
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Here  appears  aiioUior  cliaracteriBtic  of  the  present  conception  of 
ecclesiastical  hlstor}'.  It  is  no  longer  a  history  abo\'e  tho  common 
run,  of  a  nature  different  from  all  ©there,  and  which  requires  special 
treatment.  Formerly  the  history  of  Christianity  seemed  generally  to 
^  be  apart,  as  a  (special  compartment  cut  off  from  the  rest  of  history. 
isacred  territory  separated  from  the  profane  world.  Nowthe  progress 
of  our  general  historical  knowledge  makes  us  recognize  ever  better 
that  the  hisl^ory  of  Christianity  —  of  Christian  religion  as  well  as  of 
Christian  Churah  —  is  intimately  bounti  with  the  economical,  moral, 
social,  and  religious  history  of  the  surrounding  world.  The  water- 
tight bulkhead  which  separated  the  so-called  "profane"  from  the 
so-called  "siu?rcd"  studies  hna  been  removed,  even  for  the  period  of 
the  New  Testament.  Not  only  is  the  same  method  to  be  used  in  both 
branches,  but  there  is  no  one  to-day  who  mny  contest  that  early 
Christianity  is  connected,  not  only  with  biblical  Judaism,  but  also 
with  a  Judaism  quite  permeated  with  Chaldecan,  Iranian,  and  Jewish 
Alexandrian  survivals.  Kvecy  one  must  recognize  how  large  is  the 
influence  of  Hellenism  and  of  Roman  pagan  tradition  in  Christianity 
as  it  became  by  conquering  the  ancient  world.  Nobody  can  over- 
look the  eminent  contribution  of  Germanic  religion  and  morals  in 
the  Christian  world  of  the  Middle  Ages,  Christianity  did  not  evolve 
of  itself,  by  its  sole  proper  principles,  with  only  internal  lope  and 
without  the  influence  of  the  surrounding  world:  its  evolution  was 
continually  determined  by  the  nature  of  the  different  societies 
among  which  it  was  developing  and  by  the  precedents  of  the  people 
among  whom  it  was  operating. 

This  characteristic  of  our  present  conception  of  eco!e«a8tica1 
history  seems  to  me  so  decided  that  I  dare  to  say  it  is  plainly  dis- 
tinctive of  our  scientific  mtuation  to-day.  For  it  implies  a  deep 
transformation  of  the  ancient  idea  of  revelation,  even  much  deeper 
than  most  of  the  theologians  think,  who  practice  this  modern  histor- 
ical method,  although  they  maintain  more  or  lew  of  traditional  doc- 
trines of  the  special  origins  and  the  particular  fate  of  the  ChrisUan 
religion.'  It  is  not  in  our  province  here  to  elaborate  this  dogmatic 
side  of  the  problem.    We  have  only  to  notice  it. 

Thus  the  history  of  Chriatianity  bccoroea  a  section  of  the  general 
history  of  religions.'  It  becomes  secularized.   This  is  a  capital  point, 

'  When  enumtTfttiiiB  the  p«'n(idic8lB  deTot*d  to  ecclm»ia«tical  hiitorv,  we 
observe  that  the  diBliui'tiuti  bctwt-eu  CutlioUc  aiwl  PnitosUint  puhlicatioca  I8  sUll 
widespread.  The  reaaon  ie  that  most  of  thwc  pcriodicaU  we  ooonected  with 
fKculttos  or  vchoob  pretwring  mmisters  for  the  diucrent  oocleaiartioil  desonina- 
t'uma.  But  thoEr  ecaays  may  daim  hUtorieal  authority  only  io  the  measure  in 
which  they  are  fre«  from  any  oonfesffioaal  character  or  any  tli«ol(>gical  or  pbilo«o- 
phicttl  pn?judioe. 

'  We  EiLUft  notice  tlic  lanie  dwclopmcnt  of  tha  general  history  of  religions  in 
the  last  twenty  vf his:  foundations  of  ncwlcctureahipadevotcd  togcncralrclif^ous 
history  in  Dutcliluiid,  iit  Hwit»'rland,  in  Prancv,  in  3w«d«n,  and  OKpvciiilly  in  the 
United  States,  wliera  tbia  movement  was  from  the  first  wdooinod  (Everett 
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for  it  is  ooly  under  thftt  condition  that  It  may  claim  its  place  in  th<* 
cycle  of  acietices.  Kven  the  very  programme  of  this  Congress  of  Arl8 
and  Science  in  St.  l^uis  is  the  confirmation  nf  my  Rtatemcnt. 

To  improve  realty  our  studies,  we  ought  to  pu^h  them  forward  in 
the  direction  so  indicated.  There  are,  at  the  present  lime,  most  im- 
portant problems  to  be  solved.  On  the  one  side  we  cannot  understand 
the  psychology  of  early  Christianity  nor  its  theological  and  ecclesi- 
ofitical  formation  without  becoming  better  aware  of  (he  precedent 
religious  slate  of  the  people  who  became  Christian,  and  growing 
familiar  with  the  pagan  world  where  Christianity  took  its  historical 
etiiupe.  On  the  other  hand,  we  cannot  appreciate  the  religious  value 
of  the  ancient  Chris^tian  data  without  being  able  tv  compare  them 
with  other  religioua  data  of  the  ^anie  kind  in  other  religions.  For 
instance,  if  we  ivant  to  understand  the  origin  of  Christian  monas- 
ticism,  it  is  necessary  not  only  to  know  the  spiritual  tendencies 
which  in  the  Christian  Church  itself  drove  out  of  the  civil  Ufe  such 
a  lot  of  believers,  but  no  less  the  parallel  tendencies  which  were  at 
work  in  the  pagan  society  of  the  same  time.  And  if  we  want  to 
appreciate  this  great  historical  event,  we  ought  to  be  able  to  compare 
Christian  asceticism  and  monasticism  mth  the  similar  movements  in 
other  religions,  as,  for  instance,  in  Buddhism, 

We  ought  not  to  be  taken  up  wholly  by  little  monographiee. 
They  are  indeed  absolutely  necessary.  But  they  arc  fruitless,  if 
they  rem.^in  without  connection  with  a  more  general  historical  study. 
There  are  certainly  still  many  special  points  to  elucidate  in  the 
proper  6eld  of  eccU■.'^ia.'^lical  history,  especially  in  the  period  follow- 
ing the  Nicean  Council;  but  those  points  are  generally  of  secondary 
importance.  Ix-t  them  be  studietl  in  a  great  number  of  careful  mono- 
graphies.  That  is  excellent;  that  is  necessary!  But  this  dust  of 
scholarship  cannot  by  itself  improve  our  scientific  knowledge,  if  it  be 
not  worked  up  by  men  of  a  larger  and  more  comprehensive  nitnd,  aWe 
to  use  all  those  little  and  painfully  elaborated  pieces  of  stone  to 
make  upthemonaic  in  which  the  evolution  of  living  history  is  re- 
presented. Alas!  that  is  what  we  mpst  want.  Uow  few  are  the 
scholars  able  to  Join  an  immense  learning  in  all  details  vnih  -har- 
momous  and  powerful  general  vien's,  like  the  master  at  whose  side 
I  have  the  honor  of  speaking  to-dayl 

Scientific  research  does  not  consist  only  in  resuming  ever  and  ever 
the  same  subjects.    Beware  of  generalizing  early  and  prematurely! 

Warren.  Goodspeed,  Toy,  Morm  Jiistrow.  Jr.,  G.  F.  Moofp,  XivthRoi*!  Bchmidt. 
and  many  othere;  rnllwtinn  ct  HnndhnokA  on  th*  liiHofVof  lithgiona).  Twu  aprci«l 
reviews  are  devoti^d  t«  thow  hLuiItr-n:  tlw  Rmu  A  VHutoirv  dtj  H^igiona,  ^itod. 
by  Jean  R£«-iIle  in  Fraacc,  and  tlie  Archiv  /ilr  RdiaiontvnaamadMJl.  edited  is 
Germany  by  Aohrlia,  and,  ajnce  lfl04,  also  by  Dietendi.  CoDG«rninK  tliia  reorat 
development  of  the  gfneral  huitory  of  rrligion,  see  the  article  in  tlu>  Rwtu  At 
Vititttnn  des  Rdigions.  t.  KLlit,  p.'&8,  a^ 
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yuch  gcneralizationa  are  the  very  negation  of  scientific  method.  But 
let  us  not  he  afraid  to  enlarge  the  field  of  our  researches  and  to  bor- 
row from  the  neighbors  all  tlmt  may  enlighten  our  mind. 

Our  highest  ambition  should  be  to  enlarge  our  historical  material.^ 
ir  there  are  probably  no  more  important  discoveries  to  make  in  the 
libraries  of  central  and  occidental  Europe,  except  perhaps  in  some 
palimpsests '  —  there  are  in  all  likelihood  still  fine  records  to  dis- 
cover in  Oriental  countries.  Till  now  we  have  thoroughly  studied 
Cliriiiliaiiii.y  only  in  the  Grieco- Latin  and  in  the  Germanic  world.  How 
much  remains  to  be  dune  before  tve  can  know  the  development  of 
thifi  Rume  Chrietianify  amonn  Oriental  or  Slavonic  peoples!  How 
uninformed  are  we  still  of  the  religious  change  which  took  place  at 
the  conversion  of  a  great  part  of  the  Christian  world  from  the  rehgion 
of  JesuB  to  that  of  Muluimiiia^l?  Asia  Minor,  Syria.  Palestine,  F^ypl, 
perhaps  also  i'l^rsia,  certainly  still  conceal  vast  unknown  hislwrical 
treasures.   We  have  to  direct  the  scholars  to  that  side  also. 

Finally  [  should  like  to  account  more  exactly  for  the  real  sense 
of  what,  I  called  the  secularization  of  ecclesiastical  history.  The  same 
rational  and  critical  method,  which  is  u-ieil  in  all  other  parts  of  his- 
torical scholarship  must  be  ajiplJed  to  religions  or  ccclesiastieal  his- 
tory: that  is  a  fact  beyond  all  further  discussion.  But  to  be  able 
to  apply  it  in  this  special  department,  yt>u  ought  to  know,  of  your- 
self, what  is  religious  feeling  or  religious  emotion.  A  scholar  quite 
devoid  of  religious  disposition  will  study  religious  history  only  as 
a  deaf  man  might  study  the  history  of  music  or  a  blind  man  that 
of  painting.  He  lacks  the  sense,  which  alone  enables  him  to  recog- 
niae  and  appreciate  the  inmost  value  of  religious  doctrines,  rites,  or 
institutions. 

Let  us  not  forget  this:  in  the  history  of  the  Christian  Church  as  well 
as  of  all  other  religion.'^,  the  work  tobcdonejsnot  alone  of  intellectual 

'  Tlir  discuvpry  of  a  doruinpDt  likp  tlic  PhiloiojAoumena,  for  instance,  hu 
confributcd  more  to  our  knowlMgf  of  Gnosticism  than  all  diascrtfltioins  on  t^^Tts 
aln-ntly  known  In  the  liwt  nuHrtir  nf  thp  pf  preHitig  cmtun.'  oiir  hwtorical  mnl^rial 
for  tlic  knowk-dfCQ  of  ancient  ChriKtiaiiity  ]ina  been  ItUfccly  tncreaaed  by  thi* 
discTvvcrv  of  ntw  ttrxts.  nieh  u  vsriotia  Lofia  Jem,  the  DtMKAe,  frs^cnts  of 
tin-  Cioxpr]  and  of  the  Rv^'clation  of  Pftrus.  tho  Syrisc  Slnaitic  vennon  of  the 
KOH]K-li(.  the;  Acta  of  Piiul,  fniguirntfl  of  Several  apoctuypac*  and  apostolic  uct«  (for 
inatnncc  of  John  and  of  Vctrr) .  of  Coptic apocrvphAl  gOBpcto,  th«  old  I^tin  vprBion  of 
t>ii>  F])i!<(1<'  i>f  ClrmrTiH  Rnitiiiniii  trtlhpCorinttiiiiriit.nr-w  vpniinnitof  the  i^uJcum/ui, 
tlif  ApoloKv  ut  Arii^idnt,  ni-w  Giiuvtic  texts  (chivDv  ihu  Piirtia  Svphia.  the  trcAlisM 
o(  thft  r^^di-x  Ilrncianiw.  mogic  formulfi*  find  incantations),  acts  of  manrrs. 
oriRiniil  ttxl-inf  •'  hlwUi,"  writmnnof  Hipnolytug  (Commeiit&rvon  Danirl,  cliirfly) 
andof  M<ahoilius,  fnipiie]it8(irMiOitoofBiutlM.ofOrin>nM,ofi*etcrof  Altrxnndria. 
writinRs  of  Prirtfillinn.  the  Pcriirrinatio  Silviati  ad  loca  .lanrta,  the  Histxin'  of 
iJMiMCoroM  \>y  T]ir<(>pii4us,  and  nurttrrous  frati;ini-iitH  of  th«C)iurrh  FatliRrs.  HoTV- 
over  tho  writtQKa  ol  the  l^atin  FnthfTS  are  rv^hiitcd  in  the  best  coaditions  in  tho 
CorpUA  Bfriptartim  tfflfMaMiforum  bitinorum,  and  those  of  the  Gi^ek  Christian 
writt-re  nf  thw  tint  thTc*>  n>iitur)r«  are  piibtlHhi^  Hjrnin  with  ail  th«  rMOurocn  of 
n)od«ni  pal^-oerapliy  and  criticium  In  the  Corpug  cditi'd  und«r  tJte  patronace  of 
the  .\cftdpmv  of  8wnrM«  of  Berlin. 

'  ThiH  i«  !<hriwn.fi>r  iiiatanc«,  hy  thn  discoverinof  Do>n  Morin  publidwd  in  (Ho 
Antcdota  Martdtolana. 
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nature.  You  must  penetrate  the  £oul  of  men  in  the  past;  you 
must  feel  as  living  realities  what  was  living  in  their  mind,  in  their 
heart,  in  their  conscience;  you  must  lay  hold  not  only  of  the  dead 
formula  but  of  the  very  spirit.  We  should  not  go  back  to  the  edifying 
kind  of  hi8tor>',  as  practiced  by  the  pietists  or  by  Neander.  We  leave 
to  preachers  and  to  moralists  the  important  duty  of  working  up  the 
precious  lessons  which  history  affords  them.  We  claim  only  justice 
and  truth.  So  long  as  \\c  have  not  acknowledged  the  feelings,  the 
emotions,  even  the  impressions  produced  by  a  doctrine,  by  a.  relig- 
ioua  personality,'  institution,  cult,  or  any  other  religious  state- 
ment; so  long  as  wc  have  not  caught  what  needa  they  satisfied,  and 
to  what  moral  dispositions  they  gave  satisfaction;  so  long  we  may 
not  claim  to  know  them  really.  History  of  dogmu  or  of  cultural 
ob5er\'aDees  is  the  intellectual  notation  of  reUgious  and  moral 
experiences;  as  long  as  we  have  not  recognized  what  these  experi- 
ences are,  we  have  tbe  shell  but  not  the  nut  of  religion. 

In  different  terms  we  ought  to  give  more  place  in  our  historical 
works  to  religious  psychology,  but  to  a  psychology  large-minded  and 
open  for  all  forms  of  reUgious  life  in  human  kind,  an  untH?ctarian 
i:»ycholog>-,  gifted  with  that  generous  sympathy  which  alone  enables 
us  to  penetrate  the  inmost  nature  of  other  people  and  to  undcrstaod 
even  those  moral  experiencea  which  are  most  unfamiUar  to  oursclvos, 
because  it  makes  us  lay  aside  our  own  peculiarities  and  revive  In 
others.  Secularized  ecclesiustical  history  ought  not  1^  be  a  withered 
history,  mere  anatomy.  We  have  to  present  to  our  contemporariw, 
not  fossils,  but  living  beings,  who  have  worshiped,  cried  for  assist- 
ance, gIorifie<l,  who  have  sung  and  lamented,  who  have  trembled 
before  the  Great  Myslt-ry.  who  revolted  and  bethought  themadvcs, 
who  loved  and  prayed,  —  not  only  theologians,  priests,  or  rituals. 

'  In  reli^oiis  hiRtory  nn  important  place  \a  to  be  asslpnrd  to  gn^t  jitTaanalitiea. 
The  fixpenenoo  at  our  tiny  lut  wnll  as  th«  moat  tnistn-»nhy  rpcorda  of  tlw  past 
bear  witness  t4)  the  intentuty  or  th( influencQ of  oortaiD  porsouolities,  which  an  pm- 
ductire  of  Dioml  and  rclieioiici  life.  Thou  who  believe  in  some  ooe  anr  pi^-jtu 
more  aumeroiui  tlifin  thoM-  vrho  Iwllcve  in  sominthing  <■  doctrine,  aa  idea,  or 
virtue  of  a  practice).  Thi»  is  espcciiiUy  tnio  in  vtliio  ndigioiis. 
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SUPPLEMENTARY  PAPER 


A  short  paper  wu  oontributed  to  this  Section  by  Profenor  Henry  C.  Shdd&n, 

of  Boston  Uriivcrsity,  on  "Tbe  Contributioiu  of  AlexfindrtuiUm  to  New  Testa- 
m«Dl  Thought."  The  speaker  defined  Alexandrianiani  brieflx-  a»  marked  by  tbw 
fuUowItifi;  ptculiariticB :  "  [1]  A  prudigul  ubu  of  allciforicul  uitL-r;>n'tutiuti.  largely 
under  the  stimulus  of  an  nnibition  to  fihnw  the  accord  of  the  Sacred  OracleH 
with  various  products  of  Greek  philooophy.  (2)  Groat  st-rcee  upon  the  tmn- 
SG«nde!nce  of  Ood  and  a  somewhat  diiaJistic  eoneeption  of  hu  relation  to  the  world. 
(3)  Interpoftition  b«tw««n  God  wid  the  worEd  of  h  mediiitmg  agent,  this  agent 
being  t«nned  id  Philoniaii  pliraw  the  Logos,  and  embracing  id  its  significance  thv 
gist  of  the  Plutonic  doctrini.'  of  ideas  and  of  the  Stoic  doctrine  of  an  immBucnt 
reason  in  the  world.  (4)  AfBliation  with  tbe  Hellenic  onthropolog)'  in  a  dittparagiog 
f^^^tiT  of  the  body  ua  a  ctog  or  fetter  to  the  spirit.  (6}  A  aomewbat  abetnct 
repntentation  of  the  future  life,  a  representation  setting  forth  the  getunl  notion 
of  an  immortal  exbt«nfe  uf  disMnbodied  souls,  and  discountenandng  or  ignoring 
the  idea  both  of  a  bodily  rpHurrectJoji  snd  of  a  world  crisis." 

The  speaker  first  considered  at  some  length  the  poenbte  obligation  of  Paul 
to  Alexundriaii  teaching,  but  held  ttiat  the  roscmblaDoes  aro  not  such  a^  to 
testify  to  any  explicit  borrowing,  and,  even  where  it  appears,  it  is  still  to  be 
proved  that  he  borrowed  speeifioAlly  from  Alexandria  instead  of  imbibing  through 
contact  vfith  tlie  general  sphere  of  Uellenic  culture.  On  tho  whole  the  speaker 
Agreed  with  llH'iConcluMion  uf  PixifwMor  Hiuiiack,  tluit  the  writings  of  Paul  afford 
very  little  indication  of  the  influence  of  Pbilo.  In  the  Epistle  to  the  Bebr«K*s, 
however,  wc  enter  into  an  atmosph«r«  which  bean  an  ucmistakable  tinge  of 
Alexondrianiam. 

Con«-ming  the  Johannine  writings  the  speAkeJ*  concluded  that  while  they  re^flect 
in  a  measure  the  Alexandrian,  there  is  no  good  reason  to  suppose  such  a  radlCfd 
dependence  of  tlie  one  upon  the  other,  as  some  writers  have  assumed.  The  author 
of  the  Fourth  Gospel  used  tho  Phdonean  teaching,  rot  aft  a  copyist,  but  as  a  man 
of  strong  origiuAl  bent  usw  material  from  any  sourttj. 
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